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FRONT  COVER 

Dotted  through  the  185-acre  plant  of  the  Polymer  Corporation  near  Sarnia, 
Ontario,  are  13  horton  spheres  which  play  an  important  part  in  making  the  rub- 
ber that  will  help  crush  fascism.  Fifty-one  feet  in  diameter  and  welded  to- 
gether from  shaped  steel,  each  contains  under  50-pound  pressure,  12,000  barrels 
of  the  precious  hydrocarbons  which  when  polymerized  into  giant,  interlocking 
molecules,  become  butyl  and  buna-S  rubber.  This  is  the  only  plant  in  the  world 
which  not  only  makes  these  two  kinds  of  rubber,  but  also  makes  the  three  neces- 
sary ingredients,  styrene,  butadiene,  and  isobutylene. 


Technocracy  Stands  Alone 


TECHNOCRACY  has  come  a 
long  way  since  the  last  issue 
of  Technocracy  Digest  (July 
1940).  Four  years  of  total  war 
have  firmly  entrenched  Techno- 
cracy in  a  position  of  prime  stra- 
tegic importance  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Technocracy  has  achieved 
that  position  because  it  is  the  only 
organization  on  this  Continent 
which  has  faced  the  facts  of  the 
present  situation  without  flinch- 
ing. 

All  other  organizations,  parties, 
and  groups  have  sold  out  or  com- 
promised for  immediate  object- 
ives or  political  expediency.  In 
the  United  States,  Earl  Browder, 
one-time  Secretary  of  the  now  de- 
funct Communist  Party,  is  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  what  Time 
magazine  has  called  'Jeffersonian 
democracy.'  In  Canada,  Tim 
Buck,  leader  of  the  Labor  Pro- 
gressive Party  (the  Communist 
Party  in  new  clothes) ,  is  advocat- 
ing a  program  which  The  Van- 
couver Sun  has  lauded  as  'demo- 
cratic social  reform  under  capi- 
talism.' The  other  'left-wing' 
party  in  Canada  (the  C.C.F.)  is 
propagandizing  for  a  set  of  sen- 
timental fallacies  which  always 
wind  up  as  compromises  with  the 
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system  they  profess  to  oppose. 

Technocracy  is  not  singling  out 
these  parties  as  opponents,  nor 
will  we  get  down  on  the  floor  with 
them  in  anything  which  would 
resemble  a  political  brawl.  We  are 
merely  pointing  out  what  they 
have  to  offer  the  people  of  North 
America. 

For  many  years,  a  considerable 
number  of  sincere,  hard-working, 
capable  people  have  given  much 
time  and  energy  to  promoting 
communism  and  socialism  on  this 
Continent.  All  their  efforts  have 
been  cancelled  out  by  the  recent 
actions  of  the  Communist  and  So- 
cialist Party  leadership.  They  still 
have  widespread,  energetic  org- 
anizations, but  they  have  no  ob- 
jectives. They  are  all  dressed  up 
with  no  place  to  go. 

Technocracy  stands  alone  in 
North  America.  It  stands  alone 
because  it  is  the  only  organization 
that  is  preparing  for  social  change 
in  this  Continental  Area.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  reincarnate  the 
dead  past,  it  is  moving  forward 
with  the  march  of  events. 

We  have  the  Organization;  we 
have  the  Leadership;  we  have  the 
Objectives.  Let's  go! 

—The  Editor 


A  Treacherous  Trend 


DAILY  news  bulletins;  ration- 
ing, restrictions,  and  short- 
ages; great  legions  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  unprecedented  work  and 
wages.  These  are  but  some  of  the 
many  accepted  factors  governing 
our  daily  individual  lives.  They 
have  pretty  well  made  us  all 
aware  that  Canada  is  waging  a 
mighty  war  effort. 

As  part  of  the  war  effort  Cana- 
dians have  been  fed  a  flood  of  pro- 
paganda which  doesn't  always 
correspond  with  the  facts  as  we 
know  them  in  our  daily  lives. 
Some  of  it  sounds  good  to  the 
philosophic.  Some  of  its  strikes 
responsive  chords  in  the  idealis- 
tic. And,  of  course,  it  serves  the 
purpose  for  those  Canadians  who 
never  bother  to  think  at  all.  But 
the  sum  total  of  this  propaganda 
has  as  yet  developed  neither  a 
unity  of  purpose  nor  a  fighting 
war  morale  for  more  than  a  frag- 
ment of  our  Canadian  citizenry. 

Basically  we  are  fighting  fas- 
cism abroad,  although  we  are  sel- 
dom told  this.  But  all  fascism  is 
not  abroad,  and  we  are  almost 
never  reminded  of  that  fact. 

We  are  protecting  by  force  of 
arms  the  richest  loot  of  physical 
resources  in  the  world.  But  for 
what  purpose?  For  our  heritage, 
or    for    depletion,    wastage,    and 


profits  that  business  salvation  de- 
mands? 

We  know  that  devastation 
wracks  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
know  we  must  supply  most  of 
the  tools  and  part  of  the  man- 
power to  ensure  victory  over 
there.  But  to  what  extent  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  and 
Asia  America's  job?  Isn't  it 
strange  that  a  man  like  Herbert 
Hoover  worries  so  deeply  about 
relieving  starving  Europeans 
when  he,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  ordered  out  the 
army  to  disperse  hungry  unem- 
ployed from  that  nation's  capital? 

Business  or  Victory 

If  you  remember  correctly,  it 
was  good  business  for  business  to 
supply  fascism  abroad  with  the 
vital  materiel  it  lacked  to  attack 
this  Continent.  This  war  has 
made  it  good  business  for  busi- 
ness to  go  patriotic  to  the  extent 
of  supplying  dollar-a-year  men 
more  proficient  at  helping  them- 
selves and  their  businesses  than 
their  country.  Next  it  will  be 
good  business  for  business  to  go 
humanitarian,  that  is,  strictly  for 
aliens  only  (see  'Something  for 
Nothing'  in  this  issue). 

We  are  fighting  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life?  We  are  fighting  for 
democracy?  How  about  us  fight- 
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ing  for  a  new  way  of  life,  a  physi- 
cal democracy  of  distribution? 

We  are  fighting  to  install  the 
Four  Freedoms?  Freedom  from 
Want,  Freedom  from  Fear,  Free- 
dom of  Religion,  and  Freedom  of 
Speech.  These  words  represent 
what  the  United  Nations  and  sub- 
jugated people  are  supposedly 
struggling  to  preserve  or  restore. 
Yet,  ironically,  these  are  revolu- 
tionary ideals  incompatible  with 
the  operating  characteristics  of 
the  Price  System. 

The  expanded  boom  of  war 
production  has  temporarily  sus- 
pended some  of  the  most  obnoxi- 
ous of  our  social  troubles.  Others 
it  has  aggravated.  The  days  of 
reckoning  tomorrow  are  being 
camouflaged  in  the  hubbub  of 
national  confusion  and  bungling 
today . 

Boiling  Pots  of  Bedlam 

Both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  truly  boiling  pots  of 
bedlam.  On  every  hand  are  heard 
cries  for  more  profits  and  less 
taxes;  for  more  government  and 
less  government;  for  greater  pat- 
riotism and  less  bickering;  for 
more  confidence  and  less  racket- 
eering; for  higher  wages  and  less 
sacrifice;  for  frozen  wages  and 
more  sacrifice. 

Small  wonder  most  Canadians 
have  little  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  fighting  for. 

Amidst  this  prevalent  confusion 


in  North  America  a  treacherous 
trend  is  developing.  It  is  a  trend 
threatening  retrogression  of  civil- 
ization on  this  Continent.  It  is  a 
fascist  tendency  slowly  develop- 
ing right  here  at  home  while  we 
blandly  assume  that  we  have  fas- 
cism on  the  run  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  high  time  that  every 
alert  citizen  takes  notice  of  this 
trend.  Fascism  can  achieve  a  posi- 
tion of  dominance  if  we  fail  to 
mobilize  against  it.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  North  America's 
citizens  to  protect  as  well  as  op- 
erate the  means  whereby  we  live. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  the  realities  of 
either  fascism,  or  anarchy,  or 
both,  then  we  must  rely  on  our 
own  initiative  to  do  that  job. 

Failure  on  your  part  to  investi- 
gate the  trends  of  our  social  op- 
erations can  only  indicate  indiff- 
erence to  your  own  welfare. 
Therefore,  let  us  further  examine 
these  trends. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that 
fascism  does  not  solely  engage  in 
conquest.  Fascism  is  more  than 
that,  much  more.  It  is  a  mode  of 
social  operation  designed  to  stifle 
individual  prerogatives  and  to 
freeze  social  change.  It  is  a  con- 
solidation of  all  racketeering  into 
a  major  monopoly  with  only  an 
exclusive  few  at  the  top.  Because 
any  racket  can  only  flourish  upon 
a  scarcity  (witness  bootlegging 
and  black  marketing  as  soon  as 
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abnormal  scarcities  occurred) , 
fascism  is  incompatible  with  our 
increasing  technology  and  abund- 
ance in  North  America.  Fascism 
is  a  consolidation  of  all  minor 
rackets  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Price  System  status  quo.  Because 
it  is  a  final  culmination  of  a  dying 
economic  order,  compulsion  is  an 
essential  characteristic.  In  order 
that  fascism  could  operate  in 
either  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  those  countries'  trends  of 
increasing  technology  and  abund- 
ance would  necessarily  be  re- 
versed thereby  damning  their 
citizens  to  increased  scarcity,  in- 
security, and  human  toil. 

The  social  controls  in  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have 
been  unstable  since  1929.  In  fear 
of  even  greater  instability  in  the 
postwar  period,  shrewd  and  cal- 
lous business  interests  are  jock- 
eying to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tions of  control  and  dominance  in 
the  social  mechanism. 

Fascism  at  Home 

An  excellent  example  of  this 
concentrating  process  is  to  be 
found  in  the  powerful  drives  to 
further  conscript  labor  and  force 
it  to  work  for  frozen  wages.  There 
is  an  undeniable  need  for  effect- 
ive conscription  of  manpower. 
This  necessity  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  business  to 
press  for  further  restrictive  legis- 
lation, under  the  guise  of  patriot- 


ism and  national  emergency.  Pro- 
paganda via  press  and  radio  mag- 
nify and  distort  labor  difficulties, 
discrediting  labor  in  the  eyes  of 
our  service  men,  their  families, 
and  all  those  human  robots  who 
think  only  so  far  as  the  news- 
paper headlines  suggest.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  systems  of 
public  information  are  controlled 
by  business  interests  there  is  very 
little  that  labor  has  been  able  to 
do  to  counteract  this  propaganda. 
Labor  is  in  the  tightest  spot  in  its 
history  on  this  Continent. 

It  is  not  patriotic  motives  that 
are  directing  this  anti-labor  cam- 
paign. Complete  control  of  labor 
is  one  of  the  requisite  measures 
for  the  institution  and  operation 
of  fascist  controls.  The  conscrip- 
tion of  labor  alone  to  work  for 
business  at  frozen  wages  is  class 
legislation.  As  a  design  for  speed- 
ing victory  it  is  a  mere  palliative, 
falling  far  short  of  the  total  war 
design  required  for  operating  a 
total  war  effort. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  man- 
power conscription  alone  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  total  war  is 
further  clarified  when  we  realize 
that  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  high-energy  mechanisms. 
These  nations  are  no  longer  ag- 
grarian  economies.  We  have  left 
the  hand-tool  age  behind.  Our 
productive  units  have  evolved  to 
a   state  wherein  they   are  inter- 
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locked  and  interdependent.  This 
interdependence  of  industrial  op- 
eration is  directly  reliant  upon, 
and  a  product  of,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  and  our  ex- 
traneous energy  conversion. 

Thus  is  North  America's  tech- 
nological mechanism  constituted. 
It  is  the  foremost  mechanism  in 
the  world.  Canada  alone  installed 
new  hydro-electric  power  in  1943 
to  the  amount  of  1,002,273  horse- 
power. This  is  power  superior  to 
the  comparative  performance  of 
10,002,273  strong  men  working  a 
hard  10-hour  shift  daily  (see 
'Men  and  Power'  in  this  issue). 

North  America  relies  on  extra- 
neous energy  to  perform  98  per- 
cent of  its  work.  North  America 
comprises  only  19  percent  of  the 
world's  land  mass,  but  contains 
the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  re- 
sources. And  North  America  is 
inhabited  by  only  9  percent  of 
the  world's  population.  With  by 
far  the  greatest  production  of 
goods  and  services,  attendant 
with  the  highest  extraneous  en- 
ergy conversion  per  capita  in  the 
world,  this  Continent  is  the  num- 
ber one  technological  area  of  the 
world.  We  can  thus  feel  proud 
that  we  are  in  the  position  to  be 
arsenal  of  the  United  Nations — 
but  we  need  not  be  the  world's 
number  one  suckers  at  the  same 
time. 

Few  people  actually  realize  the 


immensity  of  the  task  that  has 
been  placed  before  the  North 
American  social  mechanism.  Vol- 
untary contributions  of  free  en- 
terprise and  labor  are  incapable 
of  operating  this  mechanism  at  a 
full  load  factor.  This  is  a  total 
war  and  it  requires  the  total  mob- 
ilization of  manpower  and  re- 
sources to  wage  it.  That  mobiliza- 
tion is  reliant  upon  the  designed 
direction  of  our  technology  for 
effective  application  and  this  de- 
signed direction  cannot  be  achiev- 
ed as  long  as  politics,  business, 
and  labor  are  in  conflict. 

Technology  and  Total  War 

Total  war  is  technological.  Only 
technology  has  made  total  war 
possible.  Because  this  is  a  total 
technological  war  the  totality  of 
our  national  resources,  skill,  and 
equipment  must  be  coordinated 
within  one  operational  design  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  One  patriotism  and  one 
unity  of  purpose  must  transcend 
all  else. 

A  design  of  function  was  not 
prepared  by  our  constitutional 
governments  for  instantaneous 
application  with  our  involvement 
in  war.  That  design  is  no  longer 
lacking,  but  it  has  not  been  ap- 
plied. The  perspective,  the  fore- 
sight, and  the  knowledge  essential 
to  the  drafting  of  such  a  plan 
proved  beyond  the  realm  of  con- 
ception of  those  individuals  pri- 
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marily  occupied  in  pecuniary 
business.  These  same  individuals 
are  now  obstructing  application  of 
this  plan.  These  persons  who 
most  successfully  chisel  and  hum- 
bug North  America  have  neither 
the  time  nor  inclination  to  plan  a 
design  to  direct  the  welfare  of 
their  respective  nations  and  their 
people.  Their  interest  lies  in  the 
direction  of  our  social  economy  in 
accord  with  what  constitutes  best 
business  for  them. 

War  is  always  good  business  to 
business  as  long  as  business  oper- 
ates. This  war,  because  of  its  im- 
mensity and  timeliness  of  arrival 
following  the  depression  years, 
has  presented  the  juiciest  plums 
of  profit  of  all  wars.  This  war  is 
a  business  opportunist's  barbecue 
regardless  of  all  the  disguise  and 
placation  to  the  contrary.  Far 
from  adopting  a  genuinely  patrio- 
tic view  towards  an  efficient  war 
operation,  those  individuals  with 
predatory  instincts  in  predomin- 
ant chiseling  positions  are  strug- 
gling even  to  the  extent  of  treas- 
onable activities  to  preserve  pe- 
cuniary privileges. 

Real  National  Service 

The  Total  Conscription  Victory 
Program  as  presented  by  the 
Technocrats  demands  the  evolu- 
tion from  personal  dollar  patriot- 
ism to  national  patriotism  with 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None.  This  evolution  is  impossi- 


ble of.  achievement  if  reliance  is 
placed  upon  legislation  originat- 
ing and  legalized  via  the  usual 
Price  System  procedure.  Our 
Price  System,  operating  within 
the  confines  of  traditional  busi- 
ness concepts  and  procedures,  is 
steering  not  toward  a  total  war 
program  but  towards  fascism.  It 
is  blinded  to  other  than  visions 
of  business  enterprise.  Fascism  is 
the  greatest  business  enterprise 
of  all  for  those  few  controlling 
the  entire  economy  of  a  nation. 
The  application  of  real  national 
service  from  everyone  can  leave 
no  room  for  usual  business  activi- 
ties. National  service  would  leave 
room  for  neither  the  sucker  nor 
the  chiseler.  It  would  effectively 
nip  in  the  bud  the  sprouting 
trends  of  fascism  on  this  Contin- 
ent. 

Since  its  inception  the  Organiz- 
ation of  Technocracy  has  always 
taken  a  positive  stand.  Because 
Technocracy  is  basically  a  re- 
search organization  founded  up- 
on science;  because  Technocracy 
follows  the  method  of  factual  de- 
termination as  the  basis  of  its 
conclusions;  because  there  are  no 
affiliations  between  this  Organiz- 
ation and  any  other  organization 
anywhere;  because  Technocracy 
was  founded  on  this  Continent  by 
citizens  of  this  Continent;  and  be- 
cause it  is  designed  for  North 
America  and  our  problems,  this 
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Organization  is  well  qualified  to 
prepare  and  present  a  functional 
plan  for  our  social  operations. 

A  New  Patriotism 

It  has  remained  for  persons  un- 
fettered by  accumulated  tradi- 
tions of  generations  of  Price  Sys- 
tem conditioning  to  conceive  a 
patriotism  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  this  Continent's  citizens.  Isn't 
it  time  we  all  developed  the  for- 
titude to  kick  our  puerile  mental 
stupidities  and  hypocrisies  over- 
board? Is  this  war  effort  of  ours 
ever  to  be  an  'all  out'  effort  or  is 
it  to  remain  an  'all  out  for  busi- 
ness' war  as  it  is  today?  It  is  only 
because  too  many  people  remain 
indifferent,  indifferent  because  at 
this  time  the  pressure  of  social 
change  is  not  so  visibly  pressing 
our  civilian  activities  adversely, 
that  an  'all  out'  war  effort  has 
not  been  applied. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  serving. 
We  civilians  are  passing  the 
buck.  Physical  events  are  forcing 
social  change  upon  this  Contin- 
ent. It  remains  with  the  citizens 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  decide  whether  they  will  adopt 
a  plan  for  social  operations  in  ac- 
cord with  that  social  change  now, 
or  whether  they  prefer  to  remain 
indifferent  until  the  pressure  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  hostilities  edu- 
cates us  to  that  necessity  the  hard 
way. 

In    examination    of    the    Total 


Conscription  Program,  let  it  be 
emphasized  that  you  are  invited 
to  investigate,  examine,  and  ob- 
serve it,  not  just  to  accept  or  be- 
lieve. Upon  analysis  you  will  find 
Total  Conscription  necessary  not 
because  the  Technocrats  recom- 
mend it,  but  because  we  are  wag- 
ing a  total,  technological  war  in 
the  most  haphazard,  inefficient 
manner.  Needless  wastage  of 
lives,  materiel,  and  resources  are 
occurring  now  because  of  the  lack 
of  planned  operation.  Great  suf- 
fering and  an  economic  debacle 
loom  in  the  postwar  unless  we  in- 
stall the  design  of  operations  re- 
quired by  our  physical  mechan- 
ism. 

The  requirements  of  an  effect- 
ive total  war  strategy  call  for  the 
embodiment  of  these  factors: 

A.  The  maximum  effort  to 
win  the  war  in  the  minimum  of 
time  compatible  with  the  maxi- 
mum conservation  of  life,  re- 
sources, and  materiel. 

B.  Victory  in  the  peace  and 
postwar. 

To  meet  these  basic  require- 
ments it  is  further  necessary  to: 

1.  Mobilize  all  effectives  of 
our  citizenry  on  a  functional 
basis  either  directly  into  war  pro- 
duction and  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
into  essential  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  for 
the  civilian  population. 

2.  Establish  and  maintain  ad- 
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equate  maintenance  facilities  for 
civilians  on  a  comparative  basis 
with  that  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  would  be  without  class  dis- 
tinction. After  all,  we're  all  citi- 
zens and  we  would  all  be  serving. 

3.  Eliminate  all  needless  was- 
tage and  duplication  of  effort  and 
production. 

4.  Replace  obsolete  equipment 
and  operational  methods  and  util- 
ize our  installed  capacities  at  a 
full  load  factor. 

5.  Freeze  the  entire  price 
structure  to  eliminate  the  ob- 
struction of  taxes,  profiteering, 
red  tape,  and  a  mounting  war 
debt. 

6.  From  our  equal  though  not 
identical  service  directly  to  the 
nation  and  the  national  welfare 
would  come  our  unity  of  purpose 
and  a  fighting  war  morale. 

Technocracy  is  calling  upon 
every  patriotic  citizen  within  the 
two  major  entities  of  North  Am- 
erica to  support  this  Victory  Pro- 
gram. To  do  this  you  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  Technocrat  nor 
support  Technocracy.  It  is  to  be 
emphasized  that  Technocracy  will 
not  be  in  charge  of  the  installa- 
tion of  Total  Conscription.  Tech- 
nocracy never  has  and  never  will 
seek  political  power  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  national  affairs. 


All  Out  or  Else! 

Thousands  of  fellow  Canadians 
and  Americans  have  given  their 
lives  in  this  war.  Is  their  sacrifice 
so  meaningless  that  we  civilians 
refuse  to  be  bothered  protecting 
our  social  mechanism  from  the 
internal  virus  of  fascism? 

Millions  more  of  this  Contin- 
ent's citizens  have  given  up  spe- 
cial privileges.  Our  Armed  For- 
ces rely  on  us  to  hold  the  home 
front  while  they  offer  their  lives 
for  this  Continent,  for  us,  and  for 
our  destiny. 

We  have  all  heard  much  of  the 
'fifth  column'  and  ;stab  in  the 
back'  tactics  of  fascism.  Let  us 
awaken  to  the  imminence  of  that 
threat  at  home.  We  shall  either 
go  'all  out'  to  defeat  fascism  and 
stabilize  our  home  economy,  or 
else  we  shall  pay  the  consequen- 
ces in  unprecedented  social  an- 
archy. 

Our  national  social  welfare  is 
merely  the  aggregate  of  our  indi- 
vidual welfare.  You  are  an  indi- 
vidual. You  are  a  part  of,  and 
should  have  an  interest  in,  the 
larger  welfare  of  your  nation. 
Back  the  Total  Conscription  Pro- 
gram now,  for  the  march  of 
events  has  decreed  it  essential  to 
Total  Victory. — Milton  Wildfong 
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Something  for  Nothing 


D 


URING  the  1929-39  depres- 
sion, the  apologists  for  the 
status  quo  had  a  sentence  that 
they  used  glibly  and  loosely  up- 
on occasion  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  contention  that  all  the 
people  of  this  Continent  could 
have  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services.  That  sentence  was,  'You 
can't  get  something  for  nothing.' 
In  effect  they  were  saying  that 
the  material  rewards  of  this  earth 
can  go  only  to  those  persons  who 
earn  them  through  the  sweat  of 
their  brows.  (The  apologists  for- 
got to  mention  that  they  them- 
selves, in  many  cases,  were  doing 
nothing  more  strenuous  or  sweat- 
provoking  than  to  clip  coupons 
once  a  year.) 

Today  the  same  apologists  are 
advocating  that  we  ship  large 
slices  of  North  America's  natural 
resources  to  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  without  thought  of  fin- 
ancial returns.  A  recent  example 
of  this  economic  double-dealing  is 
to  be  found  in  an  address  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Royal  B  ank 
of  Canada  by  Morris  W.  Wilson, 
bank  president.  In  this  address 
Mr.  Wilson  put  himself  on  record 
as  recommending  that  'large  out- 
right gifts  of  food,  raw  materials, 
finished  goods,  and  machinery  to 
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backward  nations  will  in  the  long 
run  and  even  from  the  most  sel- 
fish point  of  view,  not  only  con- 
tribute most  to  human  welfare, 
but  both  in  the  short  and  long 
run  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
those  nations  which  can  afford  to 
make  the  gifts.'  Apparently  char- 
ity does  not  begin  at  home. 

The  Dominion  Government  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  carrying 
out  this  policy  for  some  time. 
One-tenth  of  the  national  income 
of  Canada — figured  approximate- 
ly at  eighty  or  ninety  million  dol- 
lars a  year — was  provided  at  the 
last  session  of  Parliament  as  Can- 
ada's subscription  to  the  United 
Nations'  reconstruction  and  relief 
program.  The  money  is  to  be 
spent  in  Canada  for  food  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  resto- 
ration of  countries  overrun  by 
the  enemy. 

Under  the  international  wheat 
agreements  of  June  1942,  Canada 
consented  to  contribute  25,000,000 
bushels  to  a  'relief  pool.'  Canada's 
shipments  of  13,000  tons  a  month 
to  the  starving  people  of  Greece 
have  been  credited  against  this 
quota.  Also  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  send  100,000  tons 
of  wheat  to  India  to  assist  in  al- 
leviation of  famine  conditions. 

Technocrats  would  much  rath- 
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er  see  the  food  we  produce  con- 
sumed by  human  beings  some- 
where than  be  ploughed  under  or 
left  to  rot  on  the  fields  of  this 
Continent — as  happened  during 
the  depression.  But  we  do  have 
a  policy  of  'Feed  North  America 
First.'  And  we  do  point  out  that 
the  'world  relief  program  is  fu- 
tile as  a  method  of  Price  System 
salvation. 

Thomas  L.  Hughes,  new  U.S. 
consul  -  general  to  Vancouver, 
summed  up  the  situation  nicely 
when  he  made  the  statement  that 
'Canadians  and  Americans  who 
look  for  a  great  market  in  the 
postwar  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
are  just  kidding  themselves,  be- 
cause it  will  be  remarkable  how 
quickly  the  devastated  countries 
more  or  less  will  rehabilitate 
themselves.' 

Hughes'  opinion  is  backed  up 
by  the  investigations  of  the  Am- 
erican Institute  of  Food  Distribu- 
tion. In  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  food  situation,  the  non- 
profit research  agency  concludes 
that  'if  the  war  ends  by  next 
April  (1944)  Europe  will  be  able 
to  establish  a  sound  foundation 
for  harvests  in  the  fall  of  1944, 
but  if  hostilities  drag  on  through 
next  summer,  our  emergency 
food  shipments  will  continue  un- 
til the  autumn  of  1945.' 

Even  the  more  pessimistic  re- 
port of  the  United  Nations'  relief 


and  rehabilitation  committee 
(November  25,  1943)  admitted 
that  Europe  might  be  expected  to 
feed  herself  at  prewar  levels  in 
the  second  crop  year  after  the 
war. 

An  Economic  Stalemate 

Even  before  the  war  our  agri- 
cultural problems  of  over-produc- 
tion, under-distribution,  and  fall- 
ing prices  had  led  to  an  economic 
stalemate  in  this  country.  Total 
war  has  multiplied  and  magnified 
those  problems  into  economic 
headaches  too  large  for  the  cran- 
iums  of  our  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen. 

In  the  words  of  Agriculture 
Minister  Gardiner,  'Canada  had 
never  known  until  the  war  came 
the  possibilities  of  her  agricul- 
tural production.  There  have 
been  vast  increases  in  most  pro- 
duction lines,  with  an  overall  in- 
crease of  40  percent  in  output  re- 
ported in  recent  figures  compared 
with  1938,  when  there  were  500,- 
000  more  men  and  women  on  the 
farm.' 

Agriculture  Department  statis- 
tics indicate  that  the  output  of 
the  average  farm  worker  during 
1943  was  86  percent  greater  than 
it  was  four  years  ago.  The  aver- 
age man  on  the  farm  in  1943  pro- 
duced 3  dozen  eggs  for  every  2 
dozen  before  the  war,  nearly 
twice  as  many  hogs,  3  bushels  of 
coarse     grains    for    every    2,     6 
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pounds  of  butter  for  every  5,  and 
more  than  5  pounds  of  cheese  for 
every  4. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is 
bright  with  regard  to  increased 
technological  production  and 
black  with  regard  to  employment 
of  man-hours  ('black'  under  Price 
System  operation).  In  the  United 
States,  the  War  Production  Board 
has  allocated  1,200,000  tons  of 
carbon  steel  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  implements  in  the 
year  beginning  July  1.  In  Canada, 
the  Prices  Board  has  announced 
an  increase  of  45  percent  over  the 
1941-42  period  in  the  supply  of 
essential  new  machinery  to  Cana- 
dian farmers  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  repair  parts  has  been  set 
at  150  percent  of  the  1940-41 
quota. 

If  we  had  gigantic  agricultural 
problems  before  the  war,  what 
will  we  face  afterwards?  Gardin- 
er has  stated  that  home  consump- 


tion after  the  war  cannot  be  much 
larger  than  it  was  before.  (Home 
consumption  of  food  had  increas- 
ed only  6  percent  in  1942  as  com- 
pared with  1938.) 

The  solution,  according  to  Gar- 
diner, is  to  export  our  surplus 
agricultural  products  after  the 
war.  What  a  hope!  On  the  basis 
of  the  surveys  mentioned  previ- 
ously, we  shall  be  lucky  if  we  can 
even  give  the  damn  stuff  away. 

The  only  answer  to  this  topsy- 
turvy condition  is  to  install  a 
balanced  economy  of  synchron- 
ized production  and  distribution. 
When  we  establish  such  an  econ- 
omy we  can  provide  an  abund- 
ance of  goods  and  services  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  with 
a  minimum  use  of  man-hours  of 
arduous  toil.  And  at  one  techno- 
logical stroke  the  phrase  'some- 
thing for  nothing'  will  become 
meaningless. — Donald  Bruce 


'The  farmer  has  found,  by  bitter  experience,  that  when  he  produces 
too  much  to  distribute  through  the  bottle-neck  of  the  scarcity  price- 
and-profit  system,  he  is  likely  to  get  less  for  his  work  than  when  he 
produces  very  little.  That  is  the  great — and  possibly  fatal — defect  in 
the  existing  system.'     — Columnist  Elmore  Philpott  in  Vancouver  Sun 


'Federal  authorities  this  week  took  a  cautious  glance  at  the  future 
of  food  production  and  requirements — and  then  backed  hastily  away 
from  estimates  of  postwar  needs.  They  were  asked  to  comment  on  the 
predictions  of  John  D.  Black,  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  said  at  New  York  that  he  foresaw  over-production  of  food 
in  Canada,  United  States  and  Australia  in  the  postwar  world.  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  Allied  nations  would  be  able  to  feed  Europe  easily  and 
that  Canadian  wheat  might  be  the  largest  single  item  supplied.' 

— Canadian  Press 
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Blood,  Sweat  and  Profits 


THAT  this  war  is  still  like  a 
huge  gravy  train  for  some 
people,  not  a  struggle  of  'blood, 
sweat,  and  tears,'  was  revealed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  a  survey  of  American 
corporation  profits  during  1943. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
estimated  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  in  1943  at  $8,200,000,000— 
the  highest  in  history  and  almost 
$1,000,000,000  above  1942.  The 
$8,200,000,000  total  is  more  than 
double  the  profits  of  $4,088,- 
000,000  enjoyed  by  corporations 
after  taxes  in  the  last  peacetime 
year  of  1939. 

The  corporations  were  able  to 
show  such  big  profits  after  the 
stiffest  taxes  in  history  because 
their  profits  before  taxes  sky- 
rocketed up  to  $22,800,000,000— 
more  than  four  times  what  they 
were  in  1939  and  almost  $4,000,- 
000,000  above  1942. 

Manufacturing  profits  and  mer- 
chandising profits  after  taxes 
were  just  about  twice  what  they 
were  before  the  war;  mining  pro- 
fits were  up  four  times;  and  trans- 
portation profits  had  multiplied 
about  25  times. 

The  only  big  industry  lagging 
behind  this  general  march  was 
public  utilities.  Although  the  util- 
ities doubled  their  profits  before 


taxes,  their  net  after  taxes  was 
up  from  $611,000,000  to  only 
$700,000,000. 

The  Same  Story 

The  figures  provided  by  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  the  contract-renegotiation 
law  in  the  fall  of  1943  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those 
above.  At  these  hearings  Ran- 
dolph Paul,  general  counsel  of 
the  Treasury,  reported  that  cor- 
porations engaged  in  war  work 
were  making  in  1943  the  un- 
heard-of profits  of  $8,700,000,000 
after  all  taxes  were  paid.  Since 
some  companies  which  lost  mo- 
ney were  included,  profits  of  the 
money-  makers  would  be  over 
$10,000,000,000  —  more  than  they 
would  have  made  in  the  pre- 
posterous year  of  1929  if  they  had 
been  forgiven  all  federal  taxes 
and  far  more  than  they  made  in 
the  best  year  of  World  War  I. 

Corporation  profits  after  taxes 
were  estimated  by  Paul  at  $24,- 
000,000,000  for  the  three  years 
1941,  1942,  and  1943.  This  com- 
pares with  about  ^  $4,000,000,000 
for  1939,  the  last  year  of  peace. 

Paul's  figures  disclosed  how 
corporations  are  able  to  realize 
such  enormous  profits  in  the  face 
of  a  90  percent  excess-profits  tax. 
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They  push  up  profits  faster  than 
taxes,  so  that  their  taxes  are  un- 
loaded upon  the  Government  and 
the  public  in  higher  prices  for 
their  products.  Also,  as  several 
corporate  enterprise  representa- 
tives frankly  admitted  to  the 
committee,  they  pass  on  their 
taxes  to  the  Government  by  rais- 
ing their  bids  on  war  contracts 
to  cover  their  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes. 

In  advocating  a  repeal  of  the 
renegotiation  law,  the  business- 
men tried  to  show  that  high  taxes 
and  contract  renegotiations  would 
leave  them  without  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  in  the  postwar 
period.  In  direct  refutation  of  this 
contention,  Undersecretary  of 
War  Robert  P.  Patterson  made 
the  startling  statement  that  by 
the  end  of  1944,  corporations  en- 
gaged in  war  work  would  have 
accumulated  the  equivalent  of  a 
postwar  reserve  of  more  than 
$42,000,000,000  —  more  than  the 
entire  national  income  in  1932. 


Patterson  also  emphasized 
again  and  again  that  increases  in 
corporation  salaries  from  $5,000 
to  $50,000  were  a  'very  common 
thing.'  'We  find  salaries  going  up 
from  $5,000  and  $10,000  to  $100,- 
000,'  he  said,  'and  the  men  who 
get  them  think  they  are  worth  it. 
But  I  say  the  soldiers  are  serving 
for  $50  a  month.  If  that  be  dema- 
goguery,  make  the  most  of  it.' 

Technocrats  will  not  take  sides 
in  the  battle  of  more  taxes  or  less 
taxes,  more  profits  or  less.  As 
long  as  a  method  of  taxes  and 
profits  exists  it  appears  that  some 
individual  or  group  will  always 
find  a  loophole. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  ad- 
opt the  Total  Conscription  Pro- 
gram of  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None.  With  the 
advent  of  such  an  operational  de- 
sign we  will  have  no  taxes  or  pro- 
fits as  a  drag  on  efficiency.  In- 
stead, we  can  put  all  our  time  and 
energy  into  winning  the  war  and 
the  peace. — Robert  Lyall 


The  National  Gravy  Train 

'Though  the  newspapers  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  the  public 
from  knowing  it,  corporation  profits  are  running  far  higher  in  this 
war  than  they  did  in  World  War  I,  which  raised  a  crop  of  23,000  new 
millionaires.'  — Nathan  Robertson  in  The  Nation 


The  London  Economist  has  estimated  that  Canadian  companies 
have  built  up  financial  reserves  seven  times  higher  than  when  the  war 
began. 
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Swan  Song  at  Shipshaw 


All  over  the  world,  but  particularly  on  the  North  American  Continent 
private  enterprise  is  digging  its  own  grave.  National  government  is  supplying 
the  tools.  Private  enterprise  is  going  on  its  last  great  binge  with  the  bathtub 
gin  of  government  financing. 

This  wild  fling  is  the  scramble  for  profits  in  producing  the  necessary 
materials  of  war;  the  death  knell  of  private  enterprise  is  the  installation  of 
the  new  wartime  technology;  and  Technocracy  watches  both  processes  with 
amusement.  The  more  technology  installed  the  greater  the  debacle  of  private 
enterprise,  and  private  enterprise  is  being  forced  to  accept  the  new  technology 
against  its  instincts  of  survival.  No  technology,  no  profits;  no  technology,  no 
materials  of  war.  Yet  we  must  have  the  materials  of  war  so  we  are  going  to 
get  the  technology,  and  the  technology  will  bring  social  change. 

To  touch  off  the  irony  of  the  process,  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  instal- 
lations is  being  paid  for  by  government  financing.  This  makes  some  people 
angry,  but  not  Technocracy.  We  do  not  object  to  the  profits  of  the  corporation 
as  long  as  the  equipment  is  installed. 


SHIPSHAW  is  a  great  new 
hydro-electric  development  in 
the  wilderness  of  Canada.  It  is 
located  on  the  Upper  Saguenay 
River  just  below  Lake  St.  John 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In 
reality  Shipshaw  consists  of  three 
projects.  The  first  was  the  Isle  de 
Maligne  plant  built  in  1925.  The 
second  is  the  Chute  a  Caron  plant 
built  in  1931,  and  the  third  is  the 
new  one  rushed  through  under 
wartime  conditions. 

Shipshaw  is  big.  The  two  former 
plants  plus  the  generators  al- 
ready installed  in  the  new  plant 
give  a  total  installed  capacity  of 
1,225,000  h.p.  By  comparison  the 
present  installed  capacity  of 
Boulder  Dam  in  975,000  h.p.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  with  the  in- 
stallation of  new  generators  Ship- 
shaw will  rise  to  a  total  of  2,- 
040,000  h.p.  When  Boulder  is 
completed  its  ultimate  rating  will 


be  1,850,000  h.p. 

It  was  a  tough  job — a  great  ex- 
ample of  engineering  and  tech- 
nology. Speed  was  the  essence. 
Double  the  normal  number  of 
men,  double  the  equipment  were 
used.  Construction  went  on 
through  the  last  two  winters  often 
with  temperatures  30  degrees  be- 
low zero.  Besides  the  main  dam 
and  powerhouses,  auxiliary  dams 
to  control  water  storage  were 
constructed  —  four  of  these  at 
Lake  Manouan  150  miles  to  the 
north  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness. New  roads  had  to  be  built. 
The  Shipshaw  River  itself  was  di- 
verted a  mile  and  a  half  across  a 
neck  of  land  so  that  it  could 
plunge  over  a  210-ft.  bluff  into 
the  Saguenay.  This  canal  is  800 
ft.  wide,  33  ft.  deep.  At  one  end 
of  the  canal  stands  the  main  dam 
through  which  the  water  roars. 
Total     excavation     was     slightly 
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more  than  the  excavation  at 
Boulder  Dam.  The  volume  of  con- 
crete used,  however,  is  much 
smaller — 990,000  cu.  yds.,  com- 
pared to  4,400,000  cu.  yds.  None 
of  the  dams  at  Shipshaw  are 
much  over  100  ft.  Boulder  is  over 
700  ft.  high.  Technocracy  salutes 
this  project  as  a  fine  example  of 
North  American  technological 
construction.  The  dam  is  there  to 
stay — a  part  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

Financial  Finagling 

Now  we  come  to  the  financial 
story — the  new  Horatio  Alger. 
This  entire  project  belongs  to  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada. 
The  Aluminum  Company  of  Can- 
ada is  a  close  affiliate  of  the  Al- 
uminum Company  of  America. 
They  are  financial  Siamese  Twins. 
All  of  the  power  will  be  used  for 
making  aluminum.  And  here  is 
the  rub.  This  new  project,  cost- 
ing $65,900,000  will  not  cost  the 
Aluminum  Company  one  single 
red  cent.  Who  pays  for  it?  The 
money  ($68,500,000)  was  advan- 
ced to  the  company  by  Jesse 
Jones  through  the  Metals  Re- 
serve Corporation  of  the  United 
States  Government  without  inter- 
est! 

Note  that  the  amount  advanced 
was  $2,600,000  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  project.  A  mere  detail. 
Other  delightful  aspects  of  the 
deal  are  as  follows:  The  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  con- 
tracts to  buy  1,370,000,000  lbs.  of 
aluminum  by  the  end  of  1945; 
1,096,000,000  lbs.  at  15c  a  lb.  and 
274,000,000  lbs.  at  17c.  For  every 
pound  of  aluminum  delivered  at 
15c,  the  Government  pays  Alum- 
inum Ltd.  10c  and  credits  5c 
against  the  advance  of  $68,- 
500,000.  For  every  5c  so  credited 
Aluminum  Ltd.  may  borrow  an- 
other 5c  at  3  percent  interest  up 
to  $34,500,000.  If  the  war  ends  be- 
fore this  play  is  finished,  and  if 
the  Government  cancels  the  con- 
tract for  aluminum,  the  Alumin- 
um Company  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  paying  off  the  bal- 
ance. Beautiful! 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  charg- 
es of  this  financial  operation  were 
made  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  the  Honorable  C.  D. 
Howe,  Munitions  Minister,  made 
a  flat  denial  saying  that  it  was 
merely  a  case  of  'advance  pay- 
ment' which  he  said  was  a  'com- 
mon practice.'  In  substance  he 
denied  and  admitted  the  transac- 
tion in  the  same  breath.  The  Hon- 
orable Howe  also  released  more 
interesting  information. 

Other  advance  payments  had 
been  made  by  Great  Britain  and 
Australia,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  Canadian  Government  had 
allowed  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
Canada  'a  write-off  for  taxation 
purposes  in  the  form  of  accelerat- 
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ed  depreciation  of  $154,000,000  on 
its  investment  of  $236,000,000  for 
power  and  production  plants  at 
Shipshaw  and  Arvida  in  Quebec 
and  Kingston,  Ontario.'  This  spe- 
cial depreciation  concession  am- 
ounted to  60  percent  of  the  Com- 
pany's plant  investment,  and  was 
justified  according  to  Minister 
Howe  in  view  of  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  work  it  was  doing  and 
because  the  production  capacity 
might  find  only  a  fraction  of  its 
present  market  when  the  war 
ends. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of 
government  supporting  and  ex- 
tending the  financial  operations  of 
private  business.  The  profit  goes 
to  the  private  business,  the  cost 
will  be  paid  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. This  is  plainly  anti-social  be- 
havior and  Technocracy  does  not 
condone  it.  At  the  same  time 
Technocracy  will  not  indulge  in 
name-calling  and  a  wild  attack 
on  the  perpetrators  of  the  deal. 
The  amount  of  money  made  by 
the  Aluminum  Company  is  im- 
material. We  wish  them  well  in 
the  days  when  the  two  million 
horsepower  starts  to  have  its  im- 


pact on  the  social  structure  of 
America. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
there  are  some  developments 
which  are  not  so  pleasant  to  con- 
template. While  the  Government 
is  handing  out  largesse  to  private 
corporations  with  one  hand  it  is 
restricting  publicly  owned  devel- 
opments in  the  United  States 
with  the  other  hand.  Under  the 
guise  of  priorities  and  raw  ma- 
terials scarcities,  work  has  been 
suspended  on  650,000  h.p.  of  ad- 
ditional capacity  on  the  TVA; 
work  has  been  stopped  on  480,- 
000  h.p.  at  Grand  Coulee;  the 
Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  curtailed  and  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
has  been  restricted. 

These  restrictions  of  publicly- 
owned  projects  are  evidence  of 
the  hand  of  corporate  enterprise 
seeking  to  stop  or  hinder  the  in- 
stallation of  new  capacity  and  to 
obtain  control  over  the  new  pro- 
jects which  are  allowed  to  be 
completed.  Technocracy  protests 
these  restrictions  of  new  power 
capacity  as  being  inimical  both  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  to  the 
future  well-being  of  this  country. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  has  been  reprinted  from  the  CHQ 
General  Mailing  of  March  31,  1943.  Since  this  material  on  Shipshaw 
was  released  by  CHQ,  an  escalator  clause  has  come  into  the  picture 
which  is  supposed  to  freeze  profits  but  permits  the  price  of  aluminum 
to  rise  if  the  company's  costs  go  up. 

See  the  next  two  pages  for  pictures  of  the  Chute  a  Caron  dam  and 
the  powerhouse  project  under  construction  at  Shipshaw. 
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ill  the  Farmers  Go  Back? 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

PROBABILITIES   OF   AGRICULTURE 

IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

Agriculture  is  the  basic  industry  of 
our  North  American  civilization.  It 
provides  most  of  the  food  for  all  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  basic  materials  used 
in  many  other  branches  of  industrial 
activity. 

Agriculture  on  this  Continent 
supports  more  people  directly,  and 
employs  more  workers,  than  any  other 
branch  of  industry.  As  the  largest  and 
most  basic  of  all  industrial  phases,  an 
understanding  of  the  probabilities  of 
production  and  employment  in  Agriculture 
is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
probabilities  of  production  and 
employment  throughout  industry  in  general. 

Technocracy's  analysis  has  shown  that 
there  are  irreversible  physical  trends 
in  progression  in  North  American  industry 
— a  progressive  increase  in  unit  out-put 
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per  man-hour  of  labor  ;  and  a  progressive 
decrease  in  total  man-hour  employment 
in  production  industry. 

Today  on  this  Continent  thousands  of 
plans  and  schemes  are  being  advanced  by 
business  and  political  interests  for 
post-war  employment  and  rehabilitation. 
Almost  all  those  plans  and  schemes  depend 
upon  a  return  to  the  land  of  millions  of 
workers  now  employed  in  war  industry,  or 
in  the  Armed  Services  ;  millions  returning 
to  the  soil  to  earn  their  living  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  products. 
These  business  and  political  plans  are 
obviously  based  on  the  assumption  that 
America's  irreversible  trends  do  not  apply 
to  Agriculture,  and  on  the  premise  that 
increased  agricultural  production  in  the 
postwar  period  will  necessitate  an 
increased  manpower  supply  on  the  farms. 

This  analysis  of  the  employment  and 
production  probabilities  in  Agriculture 
is  undertaken  to  show  to  what  extent  that 
industry  is  affected  by  the  trends 
common  to  all  phases  of  'productive 
industry'  in  North  America. 

The  year  1943  was  selected  for  the 
analysis  as  it  is:  (1)  The  most  recent 
year  upon  which  statistics  are  available 
and  (2)  1943  was  considered  the  most 
difficult  year  in  modern  farming  history 
due  to  the  depletion  resulting  from  the 
record  crops  of  1942,  the  increasing 
shortage  of  manpower  and  equipment,  the 
increasing  needs  of  war,  and  the 
generally  adverse  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  Continent. 
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MANPOWER  SHORTAGE  IN  1942 
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During  1942  total  agricultural 
production  had  reached  an  all-time  high 
despite  the  continuous  drain  of  manpower 
from  the  farms  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
war  industries.  In  Canada  the  manpower 
shortage  had  become  so  acute  by  the  end  of 

1942  that  farmers  were  cutting  down  the 
scale  of  their  operations.  Typical  of 
many  parts  of  Canada— in  British  Columbia 
alone  thousands  of  producing  dairy  cattle 
were  being  sold  as  beef  as  herd  owners 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  farm  help. 
Over  6000  dairy  cattle  were  reported  to 
have  been  sold  in  British  Columbia  during 
the  single  month  of  November, 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1943 

Agricultural  production  quotas  for 

1943  in  Canada  and  in  the  U.  S.  were  set  on 
the  basis  of  wartime  needs  rather  than 

on  concrete  expectations  that  the  quotas 
could  be  generally  reached.  Government 
and  agricultural  circles  of  both  countries 
reflected  grave  doubts  that  the  farmers 
could  meet  the  production  needs  of  the 
Continent  with  a  shortage  of  equipment 
and  a  continual  decline  of  manpower. 

In  his  Calgary  speech  H.  H.  Hannam 
stated  the  general  outlook  as  it  appeared 
to  farmers  of  both  countries;  he  made  it 
clear  that  manpower  was  considered  the 
main  limiting  factor  in  agricultural 
production  when  he  said: 

•Canada  is  heading  straight  for 
more  serious  difficulties  and  further 
embarrassment  in  her  food  supply 
situation  during  1943  .  .  .  Unless  an 
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adequate  farm  manpower  program  is 
forthcoming  immediately  .  .  .  the 
situation  is  bound  to  get  worse  instead 
of  better  .  .  .  Now  on  top  of  last  year's 
all-time  records  for  many  commodities, 
the  nation  is  calling  on  her  farmers 
for  substantial  increases,  28%  in 
hogs,  9%  in  cattle,  12%  in  sheep,  29% 
in  eggs,  6%  in  dairy  products,  11%  in 
potatoes,  etc.  At  the  Dominion 
Provincial  Conference  ...  we  pointed 
out  that  these  were  almost  impossible 
objectives  with  a  decreasing  manpower 
.  .  .  There  comes  a  time  when  the  nation 
can  have  an  expanding  food  supply  or 
additional  manpower  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  it  cannot  have  both.  In 
Canada  we  are  at  the  present  time 
dangerously  close  to  that  point.1 

CANADA 

In  an  effort  to  slow  the  drain  of 
Nat.  Farm  Lab-  workers  from  the  farms,  Ottawa  less  than 

our    Policy    1943.  ■.  -  .4.  ->  ,       .    . 

Mm.  of  Labour,     a  month  later  announced  new  regulations 

Mitchell,    House  .  .  -,  j.  «     _o  -it 

of  commons  Feb.  covering  the  employment  of  farm  labor  in 
Gazeut3  Feb.ab'  Canada.  Under  these  regulations  farm 

workers  were  required  to  work  on  the  land 
for  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year  to 
qualify  for  army  draft  deferment.  These 
regulations  affected  those  men  who 
desired  to  maintain  their  draft 
deferments,  and  were  not  expected  to  stop 
the  movement  of  men  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
As  shown  in  the  following  table  the 
farms  in  Canada  normally  required  a  large 
manpower  supply. 
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Bulletins   of  Cen- 
sus   1941    Dom. 
Bur.    of   Stat. 
(Females    in 
Brackets). 


No.  of  occupied 

Farms 
Farm  Area  (acres) 
Farm  population 
No.  of  Farm  Workers 
No.  of  Operators 

Family 
Hired  Year  Round 
Hired  by  Month 
Hired  by  Day 


734,760 
174,974,391 

3,163,288  (978,533) 

1,246,622  (  26,106) 

993,324  (  12,746) 

48,781  (  3,009) 

89,235  (  4,772) 

115,282  (  5,579) 


Hired  farm  labor  during  1941  represented 
7,226,381  weeks  of  work.  Note-Farm 
workers  includes  family  workers  and  hired 
workers,  exclusive  of  house  workers. 

As  the  farming  season  of  1943  opened 
the  farmers  of  Canada  faced  their  greatest 
test  and  their  most  difficult  year.  It 
was  evident  to  them  that,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  the  farm 
manpower  supply  would  decline  during  the 
year.  Approximately  350,000  of  the  most 
able  farm  help  had  already  left  the  land, 
and  the  Armed  Forces  and  war  industries 
were  demanding  still  more  workers. 

At  that  time  is  was  apparent  also  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  an  improvement 
in  the  supply  of  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  major  portion  of  the  farm  equipment 
was  badly  worn  and  was  not  then  replaceable . 
The  period  1930-1940,  in  which  the 
greatest  improvements  had  been  made  in 
agricultural  equipment,  had  been  also  a 
period  of  great  financial  stress  for  the 
farmers.  Purchase  of  new  farming  machinery 
between  1936-1939  was  insufficient  to 
replace  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
'depression  years. f 
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The  Census  of  1941  showed  a  total  of 
only  264,144  tractors  on  Canadian  farms, 
as  compared  with  105,360  in  1931;  only 
19,067  combines  as  compared  with  8,917 
in  1931 ;  while  the  total  of  the  old- 
fashioned  threshers  had  dropped  only 
from  the  105,544  of  1931  to  92,774  in  1941. 
Although  the  percentage  increase  in 
tractors  in  this  period  seems  large,  the 
real  significance  of  the  total  is  shown  in 
comparison  to  the  total  number  of  farms 
and  the  total  number  of  acres. 

Before  farm  purchasing  power  has  been 
restored  to  'normal1  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  supply  of  mechanical  equipment 
had  been  drastically  curtailed.  As 
shown  in  the  charts  large-scale  purchasing 
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of  heavy  farm  equipment  was  cut  off  almost 
as  soon  as  it  had  started.  A  result  of 
these  events  has  been  that,  while  most 
farmers  are  acquainted  with  the  speed-up 
potentialities  of  modern  machinery, 
comparatively  few  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  equipment  they  need.  Thousands 
of  farms  were  using  equipment  which 


Data  from   'Can. 
Farm    Imple- 
ments'   Dec, 
1943. 
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should  have  been  junked  years  before.  The 
general  shortage  of  steel  and  other 
commodities  made  it  doubtful  that 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery 
would  be  able  to  meet  even  the  meagre 
quotas  set  by  the  Government. 
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Coincident  with  the  declining  supply 
of  manpower  and  equipment  the  farmers 
were  faced  with  increased  demands  for 
agricultural  products  for  our  armies,  our 
allies,  and  for  home  consumption.  The 
nation  required  increased  production  of 
some  commodities,  even  above  the  record 
output  of  1942.  The  table  shows  a 
comparison  of  acreage  and  production  for 
the  main  field  crops  for  the  years  1941 
and  1942.  1942  production  was  vastly 
greater,  due  largely  to  the  phenomenally 
favorable  weather  of  that  year.  In  1943 
the  farmers  were  asked  to  exceed  some  of 
the  records  of  1942. 

The  world  was  running  short  of  food, 
and  America  was  the  granary.  The  greatest 
food  crisis  in  North  American  history 
was  imminent. 


Dom.    Prov.    Agri. 
Production     Con- 
ference.    Ottawa, 
Dec.    1943. 


One  of  the  greatest  tasks  undertaken 
by  Canada  in  this  war  was  to  supply 
agricultural  products  to  the  United 
Nations. 

By  harvest  time  of  1943  it  was 
officially  estimated  that  at  least 
400,000  men  and  over  100,000  women  had 
left  the  farms  since  the  start  of  the  war. 
The  Armed  Forces  and  the  war  industries 
had  taken  from  the  farms  500,000  of 
Agriculture's  youngest,  strongest,  and 
most  able  workers  at  the  time  when  the 
farms,  more  than  ever  before,  seemed  to 
need  thousands  of  workers  with  those 
very  qualifications. 

However,  even  before  harvest  time,  it 
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was  becoming  evident  that  the  agricultural 
production  of  Canada  was  going  to  be  of 
record  proportions  despite  the 
consistently  unfavorable  weather  and 
the  other  handicaps.  On  October  28, 
Agriculture  Minister  Gardiner  stated  that 
the  total  tonnage  of  Canada's  food 
production  in  1943  would  be  about  th6 
same  as  in  1942 ;  that  Canada  had  actually 
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sent  more  food  or  potential  food  to  our 
Allies  during  1943  than  in  the  year  before 
the  war,  and  we  still  had  18.5  million  tons 
of  food  or  potential  food  which  could  be 
shipped.  The  charts  show,  in  dollar 
values,  the  tremendous  increases  in  some 
of  the  main  agricultural  exports  to 
Britain.  In  quantities  the  totals  are 
equally  impressive.  During  1943  Canada 
shipped  to  Britain  567,000,000  lbs.  of 
pork  products  ;  98, 940,000  bushels  of 
wheat;  7,670,000  brls.  of  flour  (1  brl. 
equals  4.5  bu.  of  wheat)  ;  128,200,000 
lbs.  of  cheese;  40,000,000  doz.  eggs. 
Substantial  shipments  also  have  been 
made  to  Britain  of  beef,  fresh  and 
processed  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Canada 
also  sent  a  monthly  gift  of  15,000  tons 
of  wheat  to  the  people  of  Greece,  and 
shipments  of  agricultural  products  to 
Russia  and  other  allies. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Wheat  Council  held  February  2,  1944,  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  it  was  decided  that 
Canada's  export  of  wheat  to  Greece  would 
be  credited  towards  Canada's  "Relief  Pool" 
quota  of  25  million  bushels  which  was  set 
up  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
of  June,  1942.  Signatories  to  that 
agreement  are  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.A. 

Agricultural  products  exported  from 
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Canada  during  1943  were  not  all  produced 
during  that  year.  Export  of  field  crops 
was  made  up  largely  from  stock  on  hand  from 
previous  years.  However,  meat  products, 
dairy  products,  poultry  products,  fruit 
and  vegetables  exported  during  1943  were 
largely  produced  during  that  year. 

As  is  shown  in  the  following  table  the 
value  of  food  products  exported  from 
Canada  increased  each  year  of  the  war, 
with  the  greatest  increase  during  1943. 
Most  of  this  vast  export  was  of  agricultural 
products,  as  fish  and  fish  products 
comprise  the  only  important  non- 
agricultural  foods  exported  from  this 
country. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
TO  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

Source:  'Canada  at  War'  No.  34 

1939          1940         1941  1942  1943 

United  States    112,206     100,590     124,080  126,745  291,179 

Other  North  America  3,732        4,465         8,495  14,430  13,899 

United  Kingdom  151,553     214,314    274,017  260,422  326,360 

Other  Europe 24,421        8,804        2,511  8,395  12,703 

Central  America  and 

Caribbean  Area  8,151      11,305      17,659  18,711  24,171 

South  America 2,453        2,989        4,260  4,361  4,460 

Asia  and  Far  East 3,305        2,839        9,877  9,040  7,691 

Australasia  3,173        2,953        1,303  478  843 

Africa 2,005        2,665        6,583  20,196  22,515 

TOTALS 310,999     350,924    448,785  462,778  703,821 

(This  article  to  be  continued  next  issue) 
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Free  Enterprise  or  Total  Conscription? 


APART  from  the  war,  the 
subject  most  discussed  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is 
'Postwar  Planning.'  Everybody  is 
making  plans.  The  keynote  of 
most  plans  is  the  full  restoration 
of  'free  enterprise,'  a  free  enter- 
prise unhindered  by  regulation  or 
'mistrust'  and  assisted  when  ne- 
cessary by  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment. 

Every  entrepreneur  from  the 
biggest  to  the  smallest  is  urged 
to  make  his  plans  for  postwar  em- 
ployment and  the  representatives 
of  Big  Business  overwhelm  us 
with  the  extravagance  and  the 
vagueness  of  their  promises;  al- 
ways with  the  proviso  that  gov- 
ernment interference  must  cease 
and  high  taxation  of  corporations 
must  be  abolished.  Otherwise, 
business  incentive  will  be  stifled 
and  as  a  consequence  the  country 
(so  we  are  informed  by  the  'free 
enterprise'    apologists)    will    cer- 


SYNTHETIC   RUBBER    PLANT 

Another  view  (see  cover)  of  the 
Polymer  synthetic  rubber  plant 
near  Sarnia,  Ontario.  The  165-foot 
tower  (centre)  used  for  extracting 
butylenes  was  the  biggest  job, 
from  the  standpoint  of  bulk,  ever 
tackled  in  the  shops  of  Dominion 
Bridge  at  Lachine,  Quebec.  A  spe- 
cial train  was  required  to  move  it. 


tainly  'go  to  the  dogs  in  nothing 
flat.' 

The  trouble  with  all  these  pon- 
tifical effusions  is  that,  whether 
they  are  heralded  to  the  world  at 
large  and  North  America  in  par- 
ticular by  the  vociferous  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  by  the  equally  vague 
Canadian  Minister  of  Munitions 
and  Supply,  they  all  forget  to  tell 
us  how  they  are  going  to  deliver 
the  promised  goods. 

The  Record 

Let  us  examine  the  major  claim 
of  the  defenders  of  business-as- 
usual  that  'free  enterprise  assist- 
ed in  periods  of  stress  by  the 
Government  will  provide  full  em- 
ployment after  the  war.'  To  main- 
tain full  employment  under  'free 
enterprise'  will  call  for  the  yearly 
expenditure  of  huge  sums  of 
money  by  private  corporations  or 
government  or  both.  What  is  the 
record  of  private  enterprise  in 
this  respect?  Did  private  enter- 
prise jump  into  the  breach  in  the 
thirties  and  spend  money  to  en- 
large its  plant  and  provide  jobs 
and  purchasing  power  for  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed?  A  diagram 
in  the  November  1943  issue  of  the 
'Business  Bulletin'  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company  shows  that 
the  U.  S.  physical  plant  remained 
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practically  stationary  from  1934 
until  1937  when  the  Government 
began  pump-priming  on  a  large 
scale.  Where  was  the  daring  initi- 
ative, the  willingness  to  take 
risks? 

After  1939  the  picture  changes. 
A  war  is  on.  Huge  orders  are 
pouring  into  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Here  at  last  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  'free  en- 
terprise.' Now  it  can  spend  money 
to  enlarge  its  manufacturing  faci- 
lities. There  is  not  even  any  risk 
attached  to  it,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment and  all  the  belligerents 
who  can  possibly  do  so  are  will- 
ing and  eager  to  take  anything 
and  everything  in  the  form  of  ap- 
proved arms,  ammunition,  raw- 
materials,  etc.  As  a  consequence, 
the  U.  S.  industrial  plant  increas- 
ed in  value  from  $21,100,000,000 
in  1939  to  $34,700,000,000  in  1943. 

As  the  'Business  Bulletin'  says: 
'We  now  have  an  industrial  plant 
that  is  nearly  70  percent  larger 
than  it  was  when  war  broke  out 
in  Europe  four  years  ago.  Its 
equipment  is  new  and  of  the  high- 
est quality.' 

Government  Enterprise 

We  are  sorry  to  disillusion  the 
believers  in  free  enterprise,  but 
most  of  the  newly  added  plant  has 
been  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Figures  given  out  by  the 
U.  S.  War  Production  Board 
make  this  statistical  comparison: 


'As  of  March  31,  1943,  the  coun- 
try's industrial  machine  cost  $19,- 
300,000,000  of  which  $15,100,- 
000,000  came  from  government 
agencies  and  $4,200,000,000  from 
private  capital.  This  means  that 
78  percent  of  the  nation's  new  in- 
dustrial facilities  financed  since 
June  1940  are  controlled  by  the 
Government,  while  22  percent  are 
owned  by  private  interests.' 

This  then  is  the  record  of  'free 
enterprise'  in  depression  and  war, 
in  two  periods  when  the  security 
of  all  the  people  of  this  Continent 
was  at  stake.  And  yet  the  'free 
enterprise'  apologists  are  trying 
to  tell  us  today,  with  tears  of  sim- 
ulated remorse  in  their  eyes,  that 
they  have  seen  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  are  prepared  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  In  a  deafening 
chorus  from  press,  radio,  and 
screen  they  are  trying  to  stupify. 
us  into  the  conviction  that  if  only 
the  nasty  Government  will  allow 
them  to  put  aside  from  their  huge 
war  profits  sufficient  sums  of 
money  to  expand  their  plant  faci- 
lities after  the  war,  they  will  be 
able  to  employ  everybody  who 
wants  to  work. 

Speedy  Bankruptcy 

Nonsense!  If  only  the  existing 
plant,  not  to  speak  of  the  prom- 
ised greatly  enlarged  plant,  were 
operated  all-out  for  the  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods  the  Con- 
tinent would  be  flooded  with  such 
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a  plethora  of  goods  and  services 
that  all  values  would  be  destroy- 
ed. (An  abundance  cannot  be 
sold;  it  can  only  be  given  away.) 
The  rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price 
System  call  for  profits,  a  'just  re- 
ward for  private  enterprise.'  But 
there  is  no  profit  in  giving  stuff 
away.  The  consequence,  there- 
fore, of  all-out  operation — that  is, 
of  full  employment  of  both  pro- 
ductive equipment  and  manpower 
— would  be  speedy  bankruptcy  of 
the  entire  Price  System. 

We  have  been  conditioned  to 
look  at  things  from  a  dollar-and- 
cents  point  of  view.  So  let's  look 
at  the  problem  just  from  the  fin- 
ancial angle.  The  question  then 
is:  'What  is  the  cost  in  dollars  of 
full  employment?' 

The  year  1943  saw  full  employ- 
ment in  U.  S.  industry  plus  over 
8,000,000  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Last  summer  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau 
stated  that  American  industry 
was  turning  out  goods  and  ser- 
vices at  a  rate  of  $155,000,000,000 
a  year.  The  actual  consumer  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  only  $90,- 
000,000,000  in  1943  (Newsweek, 
January  3,  1944).  We,  therefore, 
arrive  at  a  deficit  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  of  $65,000,- 
000,000. 

Who  is  going  to  buy  all  these 
goods  and  services?  The  Govern- 
ment? If  it  does,  what  is  it  going 
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to  do  with  them?  It  cannot  give 
them  away  to  the  people,  because 
that  would  automatically  destroy 
the  price  structure.  'Free  enter- 
prise' would  be  unable  to  sell  its 
part  of  the  total  at  a  profit.  It  can, 
of  course,  destroy  them  after  first 
paying  for  them.  But  even  if  the 
people  would  sanction  such 
wholesale  destruction  year  after 
year,  the  Government  would  still 
have  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  goods. 

Debt  and  Production 

Three  ways  are  open  to  the 
Government  to  finance  this  con- 
templated absurdity:  taxation  or 
straight  borrowing  or  (as  is  done 
now)  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Whatever  method  is  attempted, 
the  end-product  will  be  the  same. 
There  will  be  an  increase  in  debt, 
and  the  North  American  economy 
can  remain  stable  only  as  long  as 
production  increases  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate.  And  this, 
of  course,  is  physically  impos- 
sible. Not  only  would  we  finally 
reach  a  saturation  point  with  re- 
gard to  natural  resources,  but 
long  before  this  was  arrived  at  we 
would  have  exceeded  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent to  consume  all  the  goods 
produced. 

Ah,  somebody  will  say,  you  for- 
got about  export!  If  we  cannot 
consume  what  we  produce  at 
home,     we    can    always    sell    it 
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abroad. 

Let's  see.  (Remember  that  the 
surplus  goods  and  services  am- 
ounted to  $65,000,000,000.)  In  Oc- 
tober 1943  the  National  City 
Bank  Bulletin  stated:  'It  will  not 
be  surprising  if  exports  for  all  of 
1943  reach  the  staggering  figure 
of  $13,000,000,000.  Our  previous 
export  record  of  about  $8,200,- 
000,000  was  established  in  1920 
and  approximately  equalled  in 
1942.  The  chart  shows  that  im- 
ports are  now  running  at  the  level 
of  about  $300,000,000  a  month.' 
The  net  export  in  this  peak  year 
then  would  amount  to  less  than 
$10,000,000,000.  And  this  figure 
was  reached  only  because  some 
of  the  goods  were  given  away. 

In  this  connection  it  is  illumin- 
ating to  note  the  figures  given 
out  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Lend-Lease:  'Lend- 
Lease  became  law  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  11,  1941.  The  total 
to  the  end  of  November  1943  was 
$18,608,553,000— of  which  $5,980,- 
000,000  went  to  Britain,  $3,550,- 
443,000  to  Russia,  the  rest  to 
nearly  every  non-Axis  country  in 
the  world.  It  was  in  August  that 
monthly  shipments  reached  their 
peak— more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
By  October  the  rate  had  slumped 
to  $970,000,000.' 

This  Lend-Lease  record  shows 
where  we  stand  in  regard  to  ex- 
port. If  we  can't  give  the  goods 


away,  how  do  we  expect  to  sell 
them? 

One  More  Hope? 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  the 
case  for  'free  enterprise'  looks 
desperate,  but  its  gushing  defend- 
ers offer  us  one  more  hope.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  we  shall  not  be 
faced  with  chaotic  conditions  for 
some  time  after  the  war  because 
tremendous  amounts  of  purchas- 
ing power  have  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Some 
time  ago  the  daily  newspapers 
announced  triumphantly  that  in- 
dividual savings  accounts  held  by 
U.  S.  banks  totalled  $39;000,- 
000,000.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  got  busy  at 
once  and  figured  out  how  many 
houses,  automobiles,  radios,  wash- 
ing-machines, etc.,  the  people 
could  buy  with  these  accumulat- 
ed savings.  This  bubble  of  optim- 
ism was  later  deflated  by  the  an- 
nouncement in  Newsweek  (No- 
vember 15,  1943)  that  'large  bank 
accounts,  contrary  to  earlier  be- 
liefs, now  appear  to  be  largely  in- 
dustrial deposits  (an  estimated 
70  percent  of  the  $39,000,000,000) .' 

We  have  examined  the  chances 
that  'free  enterprise'  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  of  making  good  on 
its  promise  of  'prosperity  and  full 
employment  after  the  war.'  The 
same  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment financing,  national  in- 
come, production,  and  debt  exists 
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in  Canada.  So  if  the  outlook  for 
'free  enterprise'  in  the  U.S.  is 
dark,  it  is  no  brighter  in  Canada. 
Fear  of  the  postwar  period  is 
growing.  As  reported  by  The 
Vancouver  Daily  Province  on 
February  21,  1944,  Mr.  Gray  Tur- 
geon,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Cariboo 
and  chairman  of  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee  on  Reconstruction 
and  Re-establishment,  has  stated: 
'Let  me  say  here  that  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  "free  enterprise."  There 
is  nobody  in  all  Canada  more  op- 
posed to  socialism  than  I  am,  yet 
I  warn  you  that  "free  enterprise" 
may  not  survive  the  completion 
of  the  war.'  Every  daily  news- 
paper carries  remarks  similar  to 
this,  all  expressing  a  fear  for  the 
future  of  'free  enterprise.' 

Freedom  to  Chisel 

Technocrats  do  not  share  in  this 
fear.  They  know  that  North  Am- 
erica can  be  operated  without  the 
'free  enterprise'  represented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Technocrats  can  do 
without  freedom  to  chisel,  free- 
dom to  profit,  freedom  to  main- 
tain artificial  scarcity,  freedom  to 
operate  for  private  benefit  against 
the  public  welfare,  freedom  to 
have  poverty,  slums,  crime,  waste, 
and  malnutrition,  ad  nauseum. 

Let  the  people  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  remember  this: 
All   postwar   planning    issued   to 


date  under  the  guise  of  being  for 
the  national  welfare  is  a  misnom- 
er, a  fraud,  and  a  deception  on 
the  public.  Its  prime  purpose  is 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  the 
Price  System,  to  freeze  social 
change.  Its  first  objective  is  to  get 
government  out  of  business,  to 
grab  all  of  the  magnificent  new 
plants  and  equipment  built  by 
public  money  for  the  national  de- 
fense. This  policy,  Technocracy 
warns,  is,  nationally  and  Contin- 
entally,  a  dangerous  one.  It  is  a 
policy  which  will  increase  the 
complexity  of  the  complex  post- 
war period  by  introducing  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  a 
conflict  between  public  and  pri- 
vate interest  wherein  business 
will  be  seeking  to  suddenly  cut 
the  war-geared  economy  loose 
from  the  meager  planning  impos- 
ed by  political  bureaucracy  under 
the  necessity  of  war.  This  is  al- 
ways the  way  of  reaction — to  seek 
to  go  backwards  in  the  face  of  a 
trend.  By  contrast  Technocracy's 
program  of  Total  Conscription  is 
built  for  the  trend.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  move  backwards,  it 
goes  forward  with  the  revolution- 
ary developments  which  the  war 
has  produced  in  the  Continent's 
productive  possibilities. 

Technological  Imperative 

North  America  is  facing  inevit- 
able social  change  and  we  must 
prepare  for  it,  not  fight  it.  Tech- 
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nocracy's  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription is  a  recognition  of  social 
change  and  an  acknowledgement 
that  this  Continent  must  prepare 
to  change  its  methods  of  opera- 
tion. Total  Conscription  is  there- 
fore radically  opposite  to  all  of 
the  plans  for  continuing  the  sta- 
tus quo. 

The    war    and    the    immediate 


postwar  period  are  inextricably 
locked  together  and  Total  Con- 
scription is  the  way  to  win  the 
war  sooner  and  to  preserve  in- 
ternal stability  after  the  war  by 
a  system  of  control  that  is  not  in 
conflict  with  our  technological 
progress.  Then  let  the  people  of 
North  America  decide  which  way 
they  want  to  go!  — Sam  Ott 


Believe  it  or  Not! 


'I  believe  that  free  enterprise  subjected  to  certain  controls  to  prevent 
abuses  can  still  bring  prosperity  and  happiness  to  Canada.' 

— Public  Works  Minister  Fournier 

'The  Government's  postwar  policies  must  create  conditions  under 
which  private  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  spurred  on  by  the  profit 
motive,  will  undertake  peacetime  production  with  the  same  energy  it 
devoted  to  war.'  — Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 

Printers*  Ink,  a  magazine  reflecting  the  views  of  corporate  enter- 
prise, reports  from  'an  authoritative  source'  that  the  Government, 
after  the  war,  'will  not  turn  its  present  war  plants  into  industrial  pro- 
duction of  any  kind — that  it  will  lock  them  up  and  in  due  time  junk 
them  for  whatever  they  will  bring.' 

'Under  the  present  tax  structure,  industry,  not  being  permitted  to 
provide  adequate  reserves  against  inventory  losses  (which  otherwise 
it  would  have  done),  must  suffer  a  loss  to  working  capital,  which,  in 
turn  means  it  will  provide  less  employment.  This  loss  of  capital  can- 
not be  made  good  by  borrowing  because  the  amount  that  may  be  bor- 
rowed is  measured  by  available  capital.  This  brings  us  to  the  proposi- 
tion that,  whereas  our  major  postwar  problem  will  be  the  elimination 
of  mass  unemployment  and  it  is  inevitable  that  manufacturing  will 
suffer  losses  which  will  reduce  its  working  capital  and  therefore  its 
ability  to  provide  employment,  it  is  right  and  proper,  as  well  as  being 
in  our  best  national  interests,  that  manufacturing  should  be  permitted 
to  make  good  such  losses  out  of  profits  earned  by  it  so  that  manufac- 
turing, in  turn,  can  provide  the  maximum  of  employment.' 

— F.  P.  L.  Lane,  president,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 

'After  groping  in  that  direction  ever  since  Germany  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union  in  June  1941,  the  Communist  Party  decided  on  January 
9  of  this  year  that  America's  future  today  and  in  the  decades  to  come 
lay  with  "free  enterprise."  The  Communists  have  made  it  clear  that 
when  they  speak  of  free  enterprise  they  mean  what  the  NAM  means — 
freedom  of  enterprise  from  government  regulation  or  interference, 
freedom  to  establish  monopolies  and  form  cartels.'  — PM 
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Men  and  Power 


TOTAL  war  has  opened  wide 
the  flood  gates  of  electric 
power  in  North  America. 

According  to  Canadian  and  As- 
sociated Press  despatches  from 
Ottawa  a  new  high  was  set  by 
central  electric  stations  in  Canada 
in  1943.  Production  for  1943  was 
40,377,649,000  kilowatt-hours  com- 
pared with  37,199,182,000  in  1942, 
an  increase  of  8.5  percent  over 
1942  and  42.4  percent  over  1939. 
New  hydro-electric  power  instal- 
lations during  1943  totalled  1,- 
002,273  horsepower,  creating  a 
record  and  bringing  Canada's  to- 
tal hydro  development  to  10,- 
034,513  horsepower. 

The  outstanding  development 
of  the  year  was  the  Shipshaw 
generating  station  of  the  Alumin- 
um Power  Co.  on  the  Saguenay 
River  in  Quebec  (see  'Swan  Song 
at  Shipshaw'  in  this  issue). 

In  Ontario,  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  constructed  a  110,- 
000-volt  transmission  line  120 
miles  long  from  Port  Arthur  to 
the  Steep  Rock  iron  mines  to 
provide  power  for  pumps  to  drain 
an  estimated  100,000,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  from  Steep  Rock 
Lake  and  thus  facilitate  recovery 
of  iron  ore. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  West 
Kootenay  Power  &  Light  Co.  pro- 


ceeded with  the  construction  of  a 
new  station  at  Brilliant,  with  two 
34,000-horsepower  turbines  being 
installed.  Preliminary  work  was 
carried  on  at  a  power  site  on  the 
Nation  River  in  the  Cassiar  Dis- 
trict. 

Although  the  installation  of 
hydro-electric  plants  was  great 
during  1943,  Resources  Minister 
Crerar  has  estimated  that  80  per- 
cent of  Canada's  waterpower  po- 
tential remains  still  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

The  March  of  Power 

The  march  of  power — concom- 
itant with  the  generally  increas- 
ing productivity  (per  unit  of  elec- 
tric consumption)  of  each  new 
machine  installation — is  creating 
an  unprecedented  social  situation. 
Technological  unemployment  is 
rearing  its  shiny  head  even  while 
the  war  is  on.  War  industries  are 
cutting  down  on  overtime  and  the 
work-week  but  still  mass  layoffs 
are  taking  place.  And  despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  some  725,- 
000  men  and  women  in  the  Arm- 
ed Forces,  thousands  of  persons 
are  seeking  employment  in  Can- 
ada today. 

In  January  of  this  year  D.  W. 
Foster,  associate  director  of  Na- 
tional Selective  Service,  declared 
in  an  address  in  Ottawa  that  'we 
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are  going  to  have  lots  of  layoffs 
between  now  and  June.  We  will 
have  100,000  men  after  jobs,  in- 
stead of  jobs  available  for  100,- 
000  men.'  The  only  solution  Fos- 
ter was  prepared  to  give  was  that 
'the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  talk 
little  about  it  and  do  as  much  as 
we  can  to  avoid  it.' 

Technocrats  know  that  the  only 
solution  is  the  elimination  of  pol- 
itical expediency  and  business-as- 
usual.    North   America   has   been 


built  by  technology  and  the  point 
has  been  reached  where  this  Con- 
tinent can  progress  no  further  as 
long  as  the  restrictions  of  busi- 
ness and  politics  remain. 

Technology  unleashed  can  win 
the  war.  Technology  unhampered 
can  write  the  peace.  The  people 
of  North  America  have  only  to 
move  forward  with  technology  to 
achieve  a  civilization  of  security, 
abundance,  and  leisure. 

—Editorial  Staff 


Government  Spending 


The  United  States  Government  spent  more  money  in  the  365  days  of 
1943  than  it  did  in  all  of  the  first  150  years  of  the  country's  existence. 

The  1943  total  of  approximately  $88,000,000,000  embraces  war  costs 
of  more  than  $82,000,000,000— or  roughly  $241,000,000  every  24  hours, 
$225,000,000  of  it  for  war. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  treasury  in  1789  through  June  30,  1926 
(there  are  no  accurate  figures  on  the  comparatively  tiny  costs  of  1776- 
1789),  aggregate  governmental  expenditures  amounted  to  $87,300,000,- 
000. 

Up  to  last  December  31  they  totalled  $247,200,000,00— or  less  than 
three  times  the  amount  spent  in  this  second  year  of  total  war. 

Costliest  period  of  the  first  Great  War  was  the  1918-19  fiscal  year, 
when  the  Government  paid  out  $18,500,000,000. 

Average  daily  spending  during  1943  was  some  $21,000,000  greater 
than  the  total  amount  spent  in  the  period  1789-1812. 

This  year's  record  spending — nearly  $32,000,000,000  above  that  of 
1942— saw  a  record,  too,  of  federal  income.  The  $34,500,000,000  gar- 
nered into  the  till — $31,900,000,000  in  taxes — is  more  than  double  last 
year's  $16,400,000,000. 

The  national  debt  jumped  from  $112,471,000,000  in  December  1942 
to  a  high  of  $171,420,000,000  in  December  1943.       — Associated  Press 

Cost  to  Canada  of  the  present  war — estimated  to  March  31,  1944, 
and  not  including  some  $1,518,000,000  in  financial  assistance  to  the 
United  Kingdom — was  set  at  $10,824,000,000. 

In  the  last  war  the  cost  for  six  fiscal  years  from  April,  1914,  to 
March,  1920,  including  the  immediate  postwar  demobilization  expens- 
es, was  $1,670,406,213. 

Total  tax  revenue  for  the  same  period  was  $1,121,000,000,  while 
tax  revenue  in  the  present  war  estimated  to  next  March  31,  including 
refundable  taxes,  was  given  as  $7,300,000,000.  — Canadian  Press 
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Newfoundland's  Destiny 


LOST  in  the  vastnesses  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  all  but 
forgotten  during  a  half  century 
of  North  American  technological 
progress  has  languished  the  island 
outpost  of  Newfoundland — geo- 
graphically an  integral  part  of 
Continental  America  but  econom- 
ically isolated  as  a  separate  seg- 
ment. 

The  lush  years  of  the  roaring 
twenties  had  brought  a  surge  of 
scientific  progress  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Even  the  de- 
pression-ridden thirties,  in  spite 
of  stumblebum  political  manage- 
ment, carried  the  Continent  al- 
ong a  course  of  research  and 
mechanical  installation  largely 
due  to  financial  pump  priming. 
But  for  Newfoundland  time  stood 
still — dormant  decades  of  seclu- 
sion, long  years  of  obscurity. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the 
new  generation  of  Continental 
Americans  should  know  so  little 
of  this  land  block  and  defence 
bastion?  Newfoundland  has  be- 
come a  mythical  far-off  never- 
never  land — a  name  somehow  to 
be  associated  with  seals,  codfish, 
and  huge  clumsy  dogs.  Most 
people  know  that  the  Newfound- 
land Banks  is  a  strange  under- 
sea phenomenon  which  affects 
ocean   currents,   but   few   gave   a 


thought  to  the  prodigious  stores 
of  natural  resources  that  might 
lie  in  a  nascent  state  on  this 
island  appendage.  Few  gave  much 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  inhabited  this  land 
were  close-of-kin  neighbors. 

Isle  of  Neglect 

Meanwhile,  on  this  isle  of  ne- 
glect a  handful  of  frugal  hard- 
working people  have  battled  the 
elements  and  parried  the  treach- 
ery of  scalping  traders  to  wrest 
a  living  from  sea  and  forest — too 
busy  to  bother  about  education 
and  too  poverty-stricken  to  de- 
velop nature's  mineral  store. 
Newfoundland  has  limped  along 
on  her  own  steam  and  taken  the 
consequences,  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  politics  at  variance  with 
geography. 

What  did  the  Power  Age  prodi- 
gies of  the  Continent  do  to  im- 
prove their  position?  The  answer 
is — nothing.  Nobody  was  interest- 
ed in  a  marooned  desolation. 

Today  the  fog  is  lifting.  Global 
war  has  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
aviation,  and  Newfoundland — last 
vestige  of  North  America's  colon- 
ial yesterday — has  moved  into  an 
orbit  of  strategic  geographical  im- 
portance. London  is  4,000  miles 
nearer  Shanghai  via  Newfound- 
land, Edmonton,  Alaska,  and  Si- 
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beria  than  by  the  New  York 
route.  World  airways,  crossing 
and  criss-crossing  the  Atlantic 
reaches,  are  catching  Newfound- 
land in  their  mesh. 

World  War  II  has  given  im- 
petus to  aviation  and  aviation  has 
brought  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans by  the  thousands — airmen  to 
fly  the  planes  and  soldiers  to 
guard  her  jagged  coastline.  Sud- 
denly the  Yank  and  the  Canuck 
have  come  to  realize  that  New- 
foundland is  not  just  a  frozen  as- 
set, and  they  have  come  face  to 
face  with  the  Newfoundlander. 

The  Newfoundlander,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  drawn  up 
with  a  jerk  to  realize  that  he  can 
no  longer  remain  an  isolated  no- 
body. 

Thrown  together  as  they  are  by 
the  sheer  force  of  circumstances, 
an  interesting  psychological  phen- 
omenon is  provided.  The  main- 
lander,  with  his  flare  for  brevity, 
refers  to  the  islander  as  his  'New- 
fie'  friend.  The  islander  is  some- 
what resentful  of  his  intrusion — 
but  is  intrigued  by  his  genius  for 
getting  things  done.  The  visiting 
marine  who  speaks  of  his  exploits 
off  the  coast  of  'Newfie  John'  will 
certainly  evoke  the  displeasure  of 
the  loyal  citizen — but  the  man 
from  St.  John's  will  enjoy  his 
'Yankee'  cigarettes  and  thrill  at 
the  sight  of  Uncle  Sam's  mighty 
navy. 


The  serviceman,  reading  the 
Newfoundland  press,  is  surprised 
to  find  that  there  is  no  elected 
parliament  here.  But  he  further 
discovers  that  Newfoundland,  like 
his  own  country,  is  beset  with  be- 
wildering economic  problems, 
and  that  her  businessmen,  too, 
are  bogged  down  in  postwar  per- 
plexity. 

The  islander  and  the  mainland- 
er  are  sizing  one  another  up — and 
contemplating. 

Technology  on  the  March 

In  the  meantime  another  squad- 
ron of  planes  roars  overhead;  an- 
other bulldozer  goes  crashing 
through  the  forest  wilderness; 
and  a  hungry  electric  shovel 
buries  its  fangs  in  a  bank  of  shud- 
dering Newfoundland  earth. 
North  American  technology  is  on 
the  march.  The  physical  factors 
that  shape  the  destiny  of  men  are 
forging  a  pattern;  but  the  strang- 
est phenomenon  of  all  is  that  the 
'contemplators'  do  not  yet  realize 
what  is  actually  taking  place.  It 
has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the 
Yank  that  he  has  just  adopted  a 
new  brother. 

The  'Newfie'  has  not  yet  tum- 
bled to  the  fact  that  modern  sci- 
ence is  transforming  the  Contin- 
ental mechanism — and  without 
consulting  the  opinion  of  either 
party  involved. 

The  economist,  in  search  of  a 
solution   to    his    'problems/    does 
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not  yet  realize  that  regardless  of 
what  statesmen,  financiers,  or  na- 
tional leaders  may  do,  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  Newfoundland 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  scientists, 
the  engineers,  and  the  techni- 
cians. 

The  simple-living,  poverty-rid- 
den, and  widely-scattered  popula- 
tion groups  (300,000  persons  in 
all)  are  completely  unaware  that 
tomorrow  they  will  emerge  into 
a  world  of  which  they  have 
scarcely  dared  to  dream,  and  that 
their  folkways  and  habits  will  go 
down  the  drainpipe  of  history. 

Social  change  is  imminent. 

The  physical  factors  involved 
portend  the  shape  of  things  to 
come.  We  have  only  to  undertake 
an  investigation  of  these  factors, 
interpret  their  social  implications, 
and  bring  our  thought  processes 
into  phase  with  the  new  prospect. 

The  shifting  social  plane  has 
decreed  that  Newfoundland  be 
assimilated  into  the  Continental 
whole.  Her  geographic  position 
gives  her  title  to  a  share  in  the 
new  era  of  technological  abund- 
ance which  is  about  to  break  up- 
on North  America  as  a  result  of 
the  newly  installed  war-demand 
machinery.  The  vast  resources  of 
raw  materials  in  store  in  New 
foundland,  coupled  with  her  fin- 
ancial inability  and  her  technol- 
ogical incapacity  to  develop  them. 
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make  the  advent  of  assimilation 
doubly  sure. 

II 

DEEP  in  the  interior  of  North 
America  the  Great  Lakes 
chain  starts  its  linkage  from  Lake 
Superior,  the  largest  fresh-water 
body  on  the  earth's  surface.  This 
drainage  system,  servicing  a  ter- 
ritory of  500,000  square  miles, 
and  covering  a  course  of  2,000 
miles  from  fresh  to  salt  water, 
will,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way is  realized,  allow  ocean-going 
ships  to  dock  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Continent,  and  develop  from 
3  to  4  million  horsepower  on  its 
course.  The  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
skirting  the  feet  of  the  Lauren- 
tians,  races  turbulently  to  dis- 
charge its  waters  from  a  gaping 
gulf  400  miles  wide. 

It  is  this  latter  feature  which 
gives  to  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land its  position  of  immense  im- 
portance, for  without  it  North 
America  would  lie  exposed  and 
vulnerable  to  its  very  vitals.  New- 
foundland, like  a  giant  wedge,  is 
driven  into  this  yawning  estuary, 
leaving  only  a  90-mile  wide  en- 
trance through  the  Strait  of  Ca- 
bot and  a  9-mile  passage  through 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle — a  verit- 
able stopgap  for  Continental  se- 
curity. 

Contrary  to  a  popular  concep- 
tion,  the   main  portion  of  New- 
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foundland  is  not  farther  north 
than  Vancouver  or  Winnipeg,  al- 
though icebergs  are  carried  down 
by  the  Polar  Current  as  far  as 
Cape  Race  on  the  southeastern 
extremity.  Another  fact  which 
may  disperse  preconceived  no- 
tions is  that  fog  seldom  comes  in- 
land (except  in  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle  district  where  the  warmer 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  meet 
the  colder  incoming  polar  tides). 
Indeed,  the  total  rainfall  is  not 
large  and  sunshine  is  above  aver- 
age for  seaboard  terrain. 

Skirting  the  northwest  coast 
and  following  the  long  finger-like 
projection  which  reaches  up  to 
coast  of  Labrador,  a  scenic  moun- 
tain range  rises  to  a  height  of 
2,200  feet.  In  this  region  the  tun- 
dra nature  of  the  land  affords  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  caribou. 

Of  Newfoundland's  42,734 
square  miles,  16,000  are  covered 
by  forest  timberland  (mostly  con- 
iferous) and  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  island  is  covered  with 
lakes  which  are  exceptionally 
deep  and  well  stocked  with  trout. 

The  coastline  is  rugged  and 
rocky,  with  indentations  eating 
into  the  land  masses,  forming  a 
coastline  of  over  4,000  miles  and 
scalloping  out  thousands  of  beau- 
tiful bays — among  them  Bona- 
vista  Bay,  Trinity  Bay,  Concep- 
tion Bay,  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  Along  the  jagged 


coast  the  Government  maintains 
over  200  lighthouses. 

The  Grand  Banks 

Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Grand  Banks  (or 
Banks  of  Newfoundland)  which, 
although  not  a  part  of  the  island 
proper,  are  an  integral  part  of  its 
economy.  The  Grand  Banks  are 
probably  a  submerged  mountain 
range,  300  miles  long,  running 
southeast  into  the  mid- Atlantic. 
Over  their  sand  and  mud  covered 
surface  two  ocean  currents  meet 
and  wash  up  endless  small  dia- 
toms of  algae  on  which  are  fat- 
tened the  myriads  of  crustaceans 
and  moluscs  that  in  turn  fatten 
the  host  of  codfish  which  frequent 
this  food  resort. 

It  is  this  phenomenon  which 
has  made  Newfoundland  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fisherman's  world  for 
over  five  centuries.  No  wonder 
the  name  of  Newfoundland  is 
synonymous  with  fish.  As  journ- 
alist J.  R.  Smallwood  has  aptly 
commented:  'Our  coastal  waters 
are  literally  alive  with  fish;  why  if 
all  the  fish  teeming  in  our  waters 
were  to  swim  at  one  time  into  our 
great  bay,  Placentia  Bay,  they 
would  fill  the  great  indraught  un- 
til there  was  not  a  single  drop  of 
water  left  in  it.'  Newfoundland 
has  exported  an  average  of  15 
million  quintals  (70,000  tons)  of 
codfish  per  year  for  decades. 
Chemical  biologists  have  long  rec- 
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ognized  this  source  of  codfish  oil 
to  be  the  richest  in  vitamins  in 
the  world.  The  salmon  industry 
holds  great  promise,  but  as  yet  is 
only  in  its  infancy. 

Underlying  great  sections  of 
Newfoundland  terrain  are  pre- 
Cambrian  mineral-bearing  rocks. 
At  St.  George's  are  huge  deposits 
of  titaniferous  magnetite  and 
tremendous  coal  reserves.  At  St. 
Lawrence  are  valuable  fluorspar 
deposits.  Buchan's  mines  are  fa- 
mous for  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
gold,  while  miniature  Bell  Island 
near  the  capital  city  of  St.  John's 
is  actually  a  mound  of  iron  ore 
(red  haematite) — one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  Add  the  deposits 
of  silver,  sulphur,  molybdenite, 
and  limestone,  and  you  find  that 
Newfoundland  is  a  mineral  treas- 
ure trove. 

This,  in  broad  outline,  is  the 
geographical  entity  of  Newfound- 
land —  strategically  located  and 
endowed  with  nature's  bounty. 

Under  such  conditions  one 
might  expect  to  find  here  a  thriv- 
ing centre  of  education,  culture, 
and  industry;  yet  fortune  has  not 
smiled  upon  the  people  who  have 
chosen  to  make  this  island  their 
home.  Since  that  day  in  1497 
when  John  Cabot  is  reported  to 
have  made  a  landfall  at  Bona- 
vista   Bay,    the   history   of   New- 
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foundland  has  been  one  of  recur- 
ring misfortune. 

Three  years  after  Cabot's  visit, 
Corte-Real,  ranging  the  coastal 
waters,  discovered  and  named 
Conception  Bay  and  Portugal 
Cove,  opening  up  an  age  of  piracy 
and  exploitation  for  the  fleets  of 
fishing  vessels  of  many  nations 
that  plied  these  waters  assured  of 
an  easy  catch.  By  1553  when  Sir 
Humphery  Gilbert  formally  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  re- 
gion was  an  open  arena  for  mar- 
auding and  treachery. 

Rugged  Individualism 

And  far  from  making  any 
change,  this  event  only  meant 
more  merciless  greed,  betrayal, 
and  theft  on  the  part  of  fishing 
merchants  who  preyed  upon  the 
350  or  so  families  who  had  by 
1650  come  to  settle  in  15  small 
communities  along  the  eastern 
coast.  At  this  stage  of  the  struggle 
came  the  'Fish  Admirals'  and  a 
period  of  official  stupidity  and 
double-dealing,  further  compli- 
cated by  quarrels  over  French 
fishing  rights  and  the  alleged 
rights  of  other  vulture  nations  of 
the  day.  If  'individual  enterprise' 
has  anything  to  recommend  it 
when  given  a  free  fling,  here  it 
was  at  its  best,  and  Newfound- 
landers have  had  centuries  to  ob- 
serve its  great  and  vaunted  excel- 
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lence.  It  was  a  heyday  for  the 
'rugged  individualists.' 

For  decades  these  brave  and 
frugal  settlers  battled  the  elem- 
ents, the  handicaps  of  illiteracy, 
and  a  serfdom  imposed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  peonage  until  the  year 
1832,  when  they  were  granted  a 
limited  form  of  self-government 
under  a  representative  assembly. 
This  body  was  dissolved  again  in 
1855;  but  calamity  still  stalked 
the  scene,  for  in  1892  St.  John's, 
the  capital  and  only  city  of  the 
island,  was  wiped  out  by  fire  for 
the  third  time,  and  in  1895  the 
climax  came  when  all  the  banks 
of  the  country  failed. 

Why  did  Newfoundland  not 
join  with  the  newly  forming 
Dominion  of  Canada?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  during  this 
period  of  insolvency,  overtures 
were  made  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment for  entry  as  a  province, 
a  condition  being  that  the  Dom- 
inion assume  all  public  debt.  The 
then  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  with  his 
cabinet  decided  that  the  price  was 
too  great  and  all  hopes  for  union 
were  thwarted. 

By  1928  the  public  debt  of 
Newfoundland  had  reached  the 
towering  pinnacle  of  $67,500,000 
for  a  population  of  260,000.  An 
abundance  of  sea  products  on  the 
world  markets  caused  a  slump  in 
prices  of  fish;  poverty  and  hard- 


ship became  rampant;  and  in  1934 
responsible  government  was  sus- 
pended. Today  Newfoundland  is 
administrated  by  a  Governor  and 
a  board  of  six  Commissioners 
(three  local,  three  from  Britain) 
who  are  appointed — not  elected. 

Today,  when  the  people  of 
Newfoundland  have  no  articulate 
voice  and  no  mode  of  public  ex- 
pression, Canada's  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Rt.  Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  has 
declared  that:  'If  the  people  of 
Newfoundland  .  .  .  desire  to  be 
incorporated  into  Canada,  and 
establish  the  scope  of  such  a  de- 
cision so  clearly  that  there  can  be 
no  misunderstanding  about  it,  the 
proposal  will  be  given  most  pre- 
ferred consideration.'  Bound  and 
gagged,  the  Newfoundlander  is 
asked  to  speak  out. 

This  statement  is  not  written 
here  to  infer  that  Newfoundland- 
ers are  all  clamoring  for  union 
with  Canada.  Indeed,  there  are 
interests  in  Newfoundland  that, 
even  now,  protest  the  recent  99- 
year-lease  arrangement  on  which 
the  Canadian-American  air  bases 
have  been  built.  The  statement  is 
made  only  to  expose  the  modern 
brand  of  political  stupidity  with 
which  Newfoundlanders  are  hum- 
bugged. 

Social  Inertia 

The  Newfoundlander  is  brave 
and  hard-working,  but  he  is  do- 
cile and  socially  inert.  He  shows 
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great  courage  and  stamina  when 
confronted  with  the  hardships  of 
an  Arctic  sealing  expedition,  but 
he  does  not  display  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Saskatchewan  farmer 
when  it  comes  to  protesting  his 
economic  disadvantages. 

In  the  outlying  districts  illiter- 
acy is  appalling,  caused  mostly,  of 
course,  by  the  difficulties  of  es- 
tablishing school  facilities  in  the 
sparsely  settled  areas.  Then,  too, 
the  denominational  system  with 
its  overlapping  sectarian  schools 
financed  through  the  Government 
has  been  anything  but  successful 
and  satisfactory.  As  a  result  we 
find  too  much  folklore  and  super- 
stition, too  much  squalor  and  too 


many  slumns,  but  too  little 
knowledge  of  science  and  social 
dynamics. 

At  the  same  time  the  New- 
foundlander is  the  most  generous 
and  hospitable  host  in  North  Am- 
erica— bar  none!  His  predomin- 
antly English  and  Irish  ancestry 
has  endowed  him  with  a  sense  of 
humor  that  stands  him  in  good 
stead  in  any  company,  and  he  has 
developed  a  conglomeration  of 
colloquialisms  that  give  him  a 
flavor  all  of  his  own.  Who  has 
ever  lived  with  these  people  for 
even  the  shortest  visit  without 
coming  away  with  a  vocabulary 
quaintly  seasoned  with  'Newfie' 
slang?  — C.  Warren  Lowes 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue) 


Total  Conscription  Is  the  Answer 

ST.  JOHNS,  Newfoundland.  Feb.  10— (B.  U.  P.)— In  the  first  un- 
employment relief  measure  here  since  the  war  began,  the  Government 
yesterday  issued  food  rations  to  400  unemployed  iron  miners  of  Bell 
Island.  They  have  been  out  of  work  since  the  mines  were  closed  six 
weeks  ago  because  of  the  slackening  demand  for  ore.  The  rations  are 
valued  at  15  cents  per  person,  compared  with  the  prewar  dole  of  six 
cents  daily.  — Montreal  Star 

'Strikers  last  November  sent  the  time  loss  total  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1943  to  962,400  man-days — more  than  double  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1942.'  — Canadian  Press 

'Until  we  have  tools  that  are  superior  to  the  tools  our  enemies  have 
created,  we  will  never  beat  them.  I  don't  say  fighting  isn't  important, 
but  I  do  say  we  aren't  giving  the  boys  over  there  a  square  deal  until 
we  give  them  all  the  necessary  equipment  to  fight  with.' 

— Col.  J.  L.  Walsh,  war  production  chairman  of   A.  S.  M.  E. 

'At  least  300,000  Canadians  have  syphilis.  Two  out  of  three  of  this 
number  don't  know  they  have  the  disease  which  is  undermining  their 
health.  Thirty  thousand  of  them  will  die  of  syphilis  of  the  heart  and 
brain.'  — Lt.-Col.  D.  H.  Williams,  director  of  V.  D.  control 
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Postwar  Planners  Please  Note! 

'The  Government  should  give  primary  attention  to  providing  work 
for  the  2,000,000  men  and  women  now  in  the  Forces  and  war  industries 
— the  most  serious  problem  Canada  has  ever  had  to  face.  If  the  prob- 


lem of  employment  at  productive  and  remunerative  activity  is  not 
solved,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  social  disturbance  with  far-reaching 
consequences.'  — Canadian  Congress  of  Labor  Brief  to  Dominion  Government. 

'Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  typical  Canadian  is  not  putting  too  much 
faith  in  the  rosy  predictions  of  those  who  maintain  that  there  will  be 
no  period  of  unemployment  after  this  war.  Most  Canadians  queried  by 
the  Gallup  Poll  feel  that  many  people  will  be  out  of  jobs  in  some 
postwar  period. 

'The  question  put  to  a  cross-section  of  the  voting  public  was: 
"When  the  war  is  over,  do  you  think  there  will  be  a 
period  when  many  people  will  be  without  jobs,  or  do  you 
think  this  will  be  avoided  in  Canada?" 

Will  be  jobless  period 58% 

Will  be  unavoided 29% 

Undecided     .     13%' 

— Canadian  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 

'Women  should  be  given  equal  opportunities  with  men  for  post- 
war employment.  ...  In  a  private  survey,  between  50  and  80  percent 
of  women  employees  in  a  group  of  Ontario  factories  said  they  wished 
to  continue  work  after  the  war.' 

— Senator  Iva  C.  Fallis  (Progressive  Conservative). 

'The  Canadian  Congress  of  Labor  supports  the  five-day  week.  We 
think  it  should  be  made  general  for  all  workers.  Naturally  we  would 
expect  to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  living,  and  improve  on  it, 
if  possible.'  —Daniel  O'Brien,  regional  director  of  the  CCL. 

'The  purpose  of  an  economic  system  never  was  and  is  not  now  to 
provide  jobs.  The  only  purpose  is  to  provide  the  maximum  amount 
of  goods  and  services  with  the  minimum  amount  of  work  and  trouble. 
If  people  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  use  of  machinery,  hours  of  work 
could  be  reduced  from  8  to  6  and  later  from  6  to  4.' 

— Walter  Kuhl,  M.P.  (New  Democracy). 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North 
American  social  movement  with  a 
North  American  program  which  has 
Decome  widespread  on  this  Continent, 
fct  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
Organization,  group,  or  association 
ither  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is 
:he  chartered  Section  consisting  of  a 
minimum  of  25  members  and  running 
ap  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
br  a  political  party;  it  has  no  finan- 
cial subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no 
lebts.  Technocracy  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
fts  own  members.  The  widespread 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties, 
•ommissions,  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
mly  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
Subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
lues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the 
member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — 
\he  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol 
ignifying  balance. 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are 
members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Victory  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
form anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  win- 
ter of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  In 
1930  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectari- 
an membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent nation-wide  membership  organi- 
zation. Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacu- 
lar spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full    swing! 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is 
composed  of  North  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races, 
and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  North  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics,  and  politicians  are  not  eligi- 
ble. (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  far- 
mer, mechanic,  teacher,  preacher,  or 
housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a  pa- 
triotic North  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


PHOTO  OPPOSITE  PAGE  32 

Aluminum  strip-rolling  mill.  Today  Canada's  aluminum  output  is  a  billion 
pounds  a  year,  10  times  our  prewar  capacity  and  more  than  the  prewar  alumin- 
um production  of  the  entire  world. 

(All  the  photographs  in  this  issue  appear  through  courtesy  of 
the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada.) 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


Technocracy's  Total  Conscription  Program  serves  two  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  war  emergency  measure  and  it  is  a  design  of 
operations  through  which  we  can  make  an  orderly  transition 
from  war  to  peace. 

Therefore,  the  Total  Conscription  Program  is  more  far- 
reaching  and  vitally  important  than  just  a  superficial  exam- 
ination would  indicate.  Not  only  is  it  the  solution  to  our  current 
social  paradoxes  (which  are  direct  and  unavoidable  consequences 
of  trying  to  fight  a  total  war  with  the  methods  of  business-as- 
usual),  but  it  provides  the  effective  mechanism  for  stabilization 
in  the  postwar  period.  When  hostilities  cease  we  shall  thus  have 
an  opportunity,  free  /rom  economic  and  political  confusion,  to 
determine  the  type  of  social  mechanism  which  must  then  be 
established  to  meet  the  requirements  of  North  America  and  its 
people. 

Total  Conscription  (of  itself)  is  definitely  not  a  social 
reform  program.  It  is  the  synthesis  of  the  direction  that  North 
America  will  take  as  the  war  continues.  It  indicates  what  the 
people  of  this  country  and  this  Continent  must  do  if  they  are 
to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  with  the  least 
possible  wastage  of  our  manpower  and  natural  resources,  and 
win  the  peace. 

With  the  advent  of  Total  Conscription  this  nation  as  a 
whole  will  utilize  all  its  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money. 
Production  will  be  conducted  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  war  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  privileges  of  business, 
politics,  or  other  pressure  groups. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative  between  us  and  Total 
Conscription.  That  alternative  is  fascism. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  this  Continent  indicated 
which  side  they  are  on.  Are  you  on  our  side?  Are  you  on  the 
side  of  science,  of  progress,  of  victory?  Or  are  you  on  the  side 
of  fascism,  retrogression,  and  defeat? 

If  you  are  with  us,  how  about  showing  it?  How  about  doing 
a  little  thinking  with  your  head  right  now?  If  you  don't,  you 
will  have  to  learn  the  hard  way — with  your  stomach! 

(Section  Stamp) 
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FRONT  COVER 

Canada's  ship  deliveries  at  the  end  of  December  1943,  totalled  more  than 
350  fighting  ships,  and  232  cargo  vessels.  Some  50,000  employees  are  engaged 
on  the  naval  shipbuilding  program  including  component  production,  while  more 
than  30,000  are  employed  directly  in  the  nine  cargo  shipbuilding  yards. 

Although  shipbuilding  contracts  have  been  somewhat  reduced,  there  are 
still  115  steel  escort  vessels,  60  wooden  combat  vessels,  and  142  cargo  ships  on 
order.  These  involve  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  million  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, more  special  utility  ships  will  be  built,  including  six  3600-ton  tankers,  and 
more  than  2,500  small  craft.  (National  Film  Board  Photo) 


National  Service  versus  Private  Enterprise 


AS  this  planet  hurtles  through 
space,  drenched  with  blood 
and  belching  smoke  and  fire  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  greatest  war 
in  man's  history,  yet  another  bat- 
tle looms — on  the  home  front  of 
North  America.  The  opposing 
forces  have  grouped  themselves, 
the  lines  have  formed,  the  issues 
have  become  clearly  drawn.  The 
struggle  which  is  now  being 
joined  is  a  conflict  between  tech- 
nology and  business,  between  sci- 
ence and  mammon,  between  co- 
operation and  competition,  be- 
tween production  and  profit,  be- 
tween National  Service  and  Pri- 
vate Enterprise. 

Each  side  has  gathered  its  ban- 
ners and  named  its  slogans.  The 
men  who  fight  for  National  Ser- 
vice are  sounding  the  clarion  call 
'One  for  all  and  all  for  one.'  The 
men  of  Private  Enterprise  are 
clamoring  the  strident  cry  of 
'Everyone  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.' 

The  men  who  fight  for  Private 
Enterprise  have  tremendous  pro- 
paganda machines  behind  them — 
press,  radio,  and  screen.  But  the 
men  of  National  Service  have  a 
still  stronger  ally  on  their  side — 
the  march  of  physical  events. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  depres- 
sion and  total  war,  Private  Enter- 
prise has  been  given  up  to  such 


an  extent  that  it  no  longer  domin- 
ates our  economic  existence;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  whittled  down 
almost  beyond  recognition  by  gov- 
ernment spending  and  public 
ownership.  Therefore,  its  defend- 
ers are  battling  for  something  we 
haven't  had  for  over  10  years. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  hybrid 
economy  which  dissipates  our 
natural  resources,  wastes  our 
manpower,  and  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  chart  our  course. 
This  hybrid  economy  is  a  turbu- 
lent mass  of  various  group  pres- 
sures, straining  now  in  one  direc- 
tion then  in  another.  The  only 
resultant  is  a  pathetic  series  of 
economic  abortions. 

The  solution  is  to  throw  Private 
Enterprise  completely  overboard 
and  install  Technocracy's  Nation- 
al Service  Program  of  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel, and  Money. 

The  contention  that  people  will 
not  carry  on  the  tasks  of  the  na- 
tion without  thought  of  material 
reward  is  a  blot  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  the  thousands  of  Canadians 
who  have  died  in  National  Ser- 
vice in  this  war.  Let's  hurl  that 
slur  back  in  the  teeth  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Private  Enterprise  by 
demanding  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None. 

—The  Editor 
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Saintliness  Unlimited 


TODAY  saintliness  is  a  glut 
on  the  market.  The  Price 
System  is  very  ill.  Here  and  there 
the  'loved  ones'  have  gathered  to 
plead  anxiously  for  its  recovery. 
Through  heart-searching  adver- 
tisements, editorials,  and  speeches 
we  are  being  flooded  with  the 
greatest  deluge  of  virtuous  cant- 
ing that  has  ever  been  visited  up- 
on our  bewildered  citizenry. 
Saintliness  permeates  the  air — it 
descendeth  as  a  gentle  dew  from 
heaven. 

And  why  is  our  citizenry  so 
bewildered?  Ten  years  of  depres- 
sion are  fresh  in  their  memories, 
and  five  years  of  war  are  working 
to  a  climax.  Turning  away  from 
the  'sick-bed'  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  looks  to  the  ab- 
undance which  science  and  tech- 
nology is  preparing  in  its  shops 
and  laboratories.  To  a  few,  the 
light  is  starting  to  dawn. 
A  Dying  Tyrant 

On  that  sick-bed,  and  revered 
by  the  apostles  of  price  and  profit, 
lies  the  fevered  frame  of  a  dying 
tyrant — a  floundering  monstrosity 
upon  whose  lounging  robe  has 
been  inscribed,  in  illuminated  let- 
ters, the  words  'Free  Enterprise.' 

A  neat  camouflage  job,  a  term- 
inological sleight  of  hand,  but  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  is  commencing  to 


tumble  to  the  gag.  Here  is  a  'free 
enterprise'  that  is  neither  free  nor 
enterprising.  The  same  'free  en- 
terprise' that  bungled  us  head- 
long into  a  decade  of  depression 
and  dragged  us  through  ten  years 
of  ragged  scarcity  while  nature 
lavishly  bestowed  her  abundance. 
The  same  'free  enterprise'  that 
sold  our  natural  resources  to 
prospective  fascist  enemies  abroad 
(Japan,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain), 
padding  its  own  pockets  and  in- 
viting World  War  II.  Despite 
trick  labels,  slogans,  mottos,  and 
cliches,  this  is  the  system  which 
our  businessmen  and  politicians 
are  so  anxious  to  preserve — or 
should  we  say,  to  retrieve.  And 
these  are  the  conditions  which 
most  of  our  citizens  do  not  want 
to  return. 

Yet  millions  of  dollars  are  be- 
ing poured  out,  and  the  most  effi- 
cient and  subtle  means  known  to 
modern  psychology  are  being  em- 
ployed, in  an  effort  to  propagan- 
dize North  Americans  to  the  idea 
that  they  should  resign  them- 
selves to  the  limited  confines  of 
the  status  quo — to  more  of  the 
same.  No  wonder  many  are  be- 
wildered. 
Symptomatic  Analysis 

That  the  devil  should  be  play- 
ing the  role  of  saint  is  not  sur- 
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prising;  this  game  is  older  than 
the  quotation  itself.  That  the 
Price  System  is  sick  is  apparent, 
too;  the  mere  fact  that  the  be- 
loved are  begging  for  its  preser- 
vation is  a  clear  indication  that 
they  fear  its  demise.  What  North 
Americans  are  more  interested  in 
is  to  know  the  contributing  causes 
of  this  precarious  state,  when  rig- 
or mortis  can  be  expected,  and  in 
the  interest  of  our  own  self-pres- 
ervation, what  can  be  done  to 
stave  off  a  chaotic  disruption  of 
our  society. 

Impinging  upon  the  present 
and  future  status  of  the  Canadian 
economy  are  many  factors.  For 
the  purpose  of  a  quick  analysis, 
the  most  important  of  these  can 
be  classified  in  three  main  group- 
ings; they  are  basic  and  from 
them  we  can  deduce  the  implica- 
tions: (1)  Manpower  resources, 
(2)  Financial  position,  and  (3) 
Productive  facilities. 

The  Bank  of  Canada  has  re- 
cently issued  an  annual  report 
through  its  governor,  Graham  F. 
Towers.  We  are  assured  that  the 
figures  given  may  be  accepted  as 
'dispassionate,  competent,  and 
non-partisan.'  From  that  report 
the  following  facts  were  gleaned: 

Fact  1.  In  1939  about  4,000,000 
Canadians  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed. By  the  end  of  1943  the 
total  number  so  employed  was 
5,100,000,  including  over  1,900,000 


in  the  Armed  Forces  and  direct 
war  industries.  From  this  we  can 
deduce  our  first  important  fact. 
If  we  are  to  have  'full  employ- 
ment' even  on  the  haphazard 
scale  we  have  today,  we  will  be 
obliged  to  re-establish  1,900,000 
Canadians  in  productive  pursuits 
when  we  have  been  finally  plung- 
ed into  peace. 

Fact  II.  Turning  to  finances 
we  read  the  following  figures:  The 
Government,  thus  far,  has  bor- 
rowed $7,654,000,000  (half  of  its 
monetary  requirements,  the  re- 
mainder raised  through  taxes, 
etc.).  For  the  1944-45  term  the 
Finance  Department  has  budget- 
ed for  an  expenditure  of  $4,352,- 
369,059.  To  service  these  astron- 
omical amounts  we  learn  that  the 
net  interest  charge  on  the  na- 
tional treasury  amounts  to  $220,- 
000,000  a  year  (52  percent  greater 
than  at  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties). These  figures  are  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  our 
second  fact.  When  peace  comes, 
and  assuming  that  our  Price  Sys- 
tem could  survive  the  military  as- 
pects of  this  struggle,  we  will 
have  inherited  a  national  debt 
which  will  be  many  times  larger 
than  we  were  able  to  carry  in  the 
stumbling  prewar  days. 

Fact  HI.  Now  let  us  examine 
a  third  set  of  figures.  From  the 
same  report  we  read  that  the 
number    of   persons    required    to 
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meet  civilian  needs  has  dropped 
to  about  3,200,000—800,000  less 
than  before  the  war;  and  that  this 
smaller  working  force  is  able  to 
produce  more  goods  for  the 
people  than  the  larger  prewar 
force.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
we  are  not  manufacturing  certain 
specific  commodities,  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  general 
living  standards  of  the  civilian 
population  have  improved  in  spite 
of  the  war  emergency. 

New  techniques,  closer  operat- 
ing coordination,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  new  technology  are  pro- 
viding greater  volumes  of  goods 
per  man-hour.  The  amount  of  this 
increase  is  difficult  to  determine 
at  present,  owing  to  the  secrecy 
surrounding  certain  develop- 
ments, but  to  supplement  the 
above  figures  we  can  look  to  the 
reports  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bour, the  U.S.A.,  for  further  in- 
dications of  trends.  From  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  we  learn  that  the  rate 
of  production  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices is  over  80  percent  greater 
than  in  1939,  and  that  this  has 
been  accomplished  with  10  or  11 
million  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  output  per  man-hour 
has  increased  approximately  16 
percent  from  1935  to  1943  inclus- 
ive. In  addition  to  this,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  estimates 


that  maximum  efficiency  has  not 
been  reached,  but  that  20  percent 
of  the  labor  potential  is  actually 
being  wasted. 

This  trend  applies  also  to  Can- 
ada, and  supplies  us  with  the  re- 
quired evidence  to  substantiate 
our  third  fact.  In  the  peacetime 
operation  of  industry  we  can  ex- 
pect a  greater  increase  in  produc- 
tivity with  an  accompanying  dim- 
inution in  the  employment  of 
man-hours. 

Having  established  these  three 
basic  facts  let  us  now  return  to 
some  of  the  outstanding  philoso- 
phical comments  made  in  the 
Bank  of  Canada  report.  Possibly 
the  key  statement  was  this:  'Can- 
ada's ability  to  carry  interest 
charges  on  the  public  debt  after 
the  war  will  be  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  employment  and 
income.'  Mr.  Towers  was  optimis- 
tic of  this  prospect. 
Monetary  Morass 

To  accomplish  this  end,  Mr. 
Towers  made  two  major  sugges- 
tions. First,  that  we  specialize  on 
what  we  can  produce  best  and 
sell  our  surpluses  to  other  na- 
tions. Second,  that  we  build  up 
a  self-contained  economy  by  sub- 
sidies for  those  products  Canada 
consumes  but  cannot  produce 
profitably. 

Let  us  take  the  second  sugges- 
tion first.  What  products  are 
there  that  we  cannot  produce  pro- 
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fitably?  Obviously,  most  of  them 
are  the  commodities  that  glut  the 
market  in  their  plethora  of  ab- 
undance, (i.e.,  wheat,  meat,  etc.). 
But  have  we  not  subsidized  these 
commodities  before?  We  have 
indeed,  adding  appreciably  to  the 
national  debt.  Then  why  employ 
more  men  producing  greater  sur- 
pluses of  these  commodities? 

The  first  suggestion  is  to  the 
effect  that  we  sell  those  surpluses 
abroad.  Have  we  not  attempted  it 
before?  We  may  look  to  a  war- 
shattered  Europe  with  greedy  no- 
tions of  capitalizing  their  calam- 
ity, but  we  must  realize  that  they, 
too,  can  stage  a  remarkable  re- 
covery because  of  wartime  scien- 
tific advance.  Re-establishment 
today  is  not  the  problem  it  was 
a  century  ago.  The  next  question 
is,  do  they  want  our  surpluses? 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
a  report  on  'General  Principles 
of  a  Post  War  Economy'  publish- 
ed on  May  12,  1942  (page  8  and 
9),  by  no  other  authority  than 
the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 

It  is  an  obvious  absurdity  to 
export  the  real  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try, not  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  imports,  but  in  order  to  solve 
their  domestic  unemployment 
problem,  by  passing  it  on  to  other 
countries.  Exports  with  this  end 
in  view  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than    an    excuse   for   distributing 


wages  to  people  who  otherwise 
would  be  unemployed.  This  pur- 
pose would  be  equally  served  if 
the  goods  were  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea  or  if  people  were  to  be 
employed  in  digging  post  holes 
and  filling  them  in  again.  When, 
however,  it  is  remembered  that 
even  wealthy  nations  have  a  large 
percentage  of  their  population  un- 
der-fed, ill-clothed,  and  ill-hous- 
ed, it  is  clear  that  these  would  be 
the  best  recipients  of  this  alleged 
surplus  wealth. 

'What  is  necessary  is  to  im- 
prove the  technique  for  the  in- 
ternal provision  of  money  so  as  to 
convert  this  human  demand  into 
effective  demand.  The  Chamber 
considers  that  it  is  a  perversion 
of  export  trade  to  employ  it  for 
the  purpose  of  exporting  domestic 
unemployment  and  dumping  it  on 
other  nations  which  already  have 
their  own  problem  to  solve.  These 
surplus  exports  might  confer  a 
benefit  on  some  countries  if  they 
were  sent  as  a  gift,  and  the  re- 
cipient country  had  an  internal 
financial  mechanism  capable  of 
distributing  enough  purchasing 
power  to  its  people  to  enable 
them  to  buy  excess  imports  of 
consumers'  goods  in  addition  to, 
instead  of  in  competition  with, 
the  goods  already  there. 

'They  are,  on  the  contrary,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  other 
nations  into  unpayable  debt;  and 
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moreover,  the  recipient  nations 
have  not  the  mechanism  for  dis- 
tributing additional  purchasing 
power  to  buy  them,  so  that  they 
do,  in  fact,  displace  goods  already 
in  the  market,  and  cause  distress 
selling  and  a  slump  in  prices.  The 
Chamber  submits  that  interna- 
tional trade  must  now  be  raised 
to  its  true  function,  that  is,  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  an  ex- 
change of  goods  of  a  mutually  ad- 
vantageous character.' 
Give  and  Forget 

The  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce evidently  has  different 
ideas  than  Mr.  Graham  Towers. 
Even  then,  they  did  not  tell  all  of 
the  story.  If  we  chose  to  bestow 
goods  and  services  upon  the  less 
fortunate  peoples  of  the  world  on 
a  'give  and  forget*  basis,  it  is  al- 
together likely  that  their  popula- 
tions would  show  increases  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  the  second 
instance,  our  national  debt  would 
be  further  extended.  The  Price 
System  will  neither  allow  us  to 
feed  our  own  people  adequately 
nor  to  feed  the  hungry  Hotten- 
tots. 

Of  course,  the  feeding  of  our 
own  under-nourished  was  not 
suggested  in  the  Bank  of  Canada 
report,  but  it  would  be  folly  to 
assume  that  the  financial  fratern- 
ity did  not  think  of  this  angle. 
What  then  is  the  stumbling  block? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 


these  goods,  as  we  have  observed 
in  basic  fact  number  three,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  the  pro- 
duct of  the  machine,  making  it 
more  and  more  impossible  to  em- 
ploy many  of  the  wartime  per- 
sonnel (identified  in  basic  fact 
number  one)  and  thus  making  it 
impossible  to  circulate  purchas- 
ing power  on  a  monetary  basis. 
People  without  purchasing  power 
cannot  buy  surpluses. 

Falling  Interest  Rates 

And  there  is  yet  another  factor 
which  comes  into  play  at  this 
point.  When  industry  becomes 
stymied,  the  demand  for  invest- 
ment capital  is  halted.  The  direct 
result  of  this  action  is  the  deval- 
uation of  money  and  the  lowering 
of  interest  rates.  Mr.  Towers  cov- 
ers this  point  in  the  following 
quotation  while  commenting  on  a 
recent  reduction  from  2V2  percent 
to  IV2  percent  in  the  interest  rate 
on  Central  Bank  loans  to  chart- 
ered banks: 

'A  policy  aimed  at  higher  inter- 
est rates  would  only  become  in- 
telligible if,  after  war  shortages 
are  over,  consumers'  expendi- 
tures and  capital  development 
were  to  proceed  at  a  rate  which 
would  overstrain  our  productive 
capacity.  I  see  no  prospect  of  such 
a  situation  arising  in  a  form  which 
would  call  for  a  policy  of  raising 
interest  rates.' 
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Dead  End 

Where  is  this  discussion  lead- 
ing us?  Possibly,  by  now,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching an  economic  impasse — 
the  same  Price  System  (scarcity 
system)  impasse  that  we  knew  so 
well  during  the  1929-39  depres- 
sion, but  which  received  a  tempo- 
rary reprieve  through  the  dissi- 
pation of  our  natural  resources 
on  the  battlefields.  The  problem 
has  not  been  solved  as  many 
dreamers  had  imagined.  The 
month  of  December  1943  brought 
the  largest  number  of  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefits 
in  any  single  month  during  the 
measure's  two  years  of  existence 
— a  total  of  6,562 — and  in  the 
midst  of  a  war.  This,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  postwar  planning  bally- 
hoo that  is  being  mouthed  in  the 
name  of  'free  enterprise.' 

From  a  summary  of  50,000  Ca- 
nadian opinions  recently  compil- 
ed by  Dr.  G.  M.  Weir  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pensions  Deptment,  it  is  pro- 
claimed that  50,000  Canadians  be- 
lieve that  when  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  is  complete 
there  is  likely  to  be  from  1,000,000 
to  1,500,000  jobs  available.  This, 
of  course,  is  wishful  thinking. 

Our  economic  problems  can 
never  be  solved  by  counting  noses 
or  tabulating  opinions.  A  half  mil- 
lion service  personnel,  home  from 
the   horrors    of   Europe    and    the 


jungles  of  Asia,  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  50,000  opinions,  no  mat- 
ter who  should  hold  them.  What 
they  want  now  is  a  program 
which  will  assure  them  of  the 
quickest  possible  victory  in  the 
field,  and  they  will  support  a  pro- 
gram which  will  assure  them  of  a 
workable  system  designed  to  re- 
establish them  in  a  functional 
capacity  in  civilian  life. 
The  Solution  Is  at  Hand 

The  Armed  Forces  who  fight 
abroad  have  had  their  profit-mak- 
ing 'privileges'  conscripted.  They 
have  volunteered  for  this  condi- 
tion without  question.  Why 
should  the  personnel  on  the  home 
front  not  volunteer  for  an  equal 
conscription  of  their  profit-mak- 
ing 'privileges'  through  the  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel,  and  Money — with  Na- 
tional Service  from  AH  and  Pro- 
fits to  None?  In  this  way  we 
would  be  backing  up  our  forces 
to  a  man. 

In  our  postwar  planning  we 
shall  eventually  have  to  arrive  at 
one  unanimous  conclusion — that 
an  aggregate  of  individual  indus- 
trial plans  do  not  add  up  to  a 
Continental  plan  of  social  opera- 
tion. Why  not  adopt  Technoc- 
racy's Total  Conscription  Pro- 
gram now  in  order  that  the  pro- 
cess of  re-establishment  may  be 
facilitated  with  the  minimum  of 
disorder? — C.  Warren  Lowes 
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Electronics  and  Labor 


WE  are  accustomed  by  this 
time  to  contemplate  in  won- 
der the  glory  that  electronics 
promises  for  the  postwar  period, 
where  almost  everything  imagin- 
able will  be  done  by  electronics. 
This  is  no  longer  news. 

The  thing  we  hear  little  about 
is  what  the  electronic  revolution 
will  do  to  labor  in  the  postwar 
period. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  war  and  the  end 
is  nowhere  in  sight.  Many  months 
ago  I  mentioned  in  these  pages, 
that  the  year  1946 — if  we  are 
lucky — would  bring  us  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  I  still  hope  that 
this  may  come  true. 

By  that  time  we  will  have  been 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  has 
been  reprinted  from  the  June  1944 
issue  of  Radio-Craft  by  permission  of 
the  editor  and  author,  Hugo  Gerns- 
back.  This  curious  mixture  of  wishful 
dreaming  and  factual  analysis  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  'split  per- 
sonality* type  of  thinking  so  preval- 
ent on  this  Continent  today.  Any  in- 
formed Technocrat  will  be  able  to  tell 
at  once  just  where  Mr.  Gernsback  has 
gotten  off  the  beam  and  drunkenly 
indulged  in  sloppy  sentimentalities, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  pub- 
lic we  have  printed  the  more  flagrant 
samples  in  bold  face  type.  All  such 
arguments  in  defence  of  business-as- 
usual  can  be  swept  away  by  one  sim- 
ple factual  statement:  The  prewar 
peak  of  U.S.  industrial  employment  of 
man-hours  was  reached  about  Janu- 
ary 1920,  although  the  peak  of  pro- 
duction was  not  reached  until  1929. 


at  war  over  six  years — not  four — 
because  we  actually  started  to 
gird  ourselves  for  war  in  1940  and 
have  been  at  it  ever  since.  But 
six  years  in  wartime  must  be  con- 
sidered as  at  least  25  peacetime 
years  in  technological  progress, 
and  some  authorities  will  go  even 
further  than  that.  All  this  means 
that  when  peace  finally  does 
come,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
manufacturing  methods  will  have 
been  completely  outdated  vis-a- 
vis the  1940  methods.  New  ma- 
terials, new  machinery,  new  de- 
vices, and  particularly  electron- 
ics, have  caused  a  complete  tech- 
nological revolution  which  has  al- 
ready shaken  all  industry  to  the 
roots.  Every  month,  every  year 
adds  to  this  revolution  and  the 
end  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Postwar  Fear 

Many  well-meaning  people — 
capitalists  and  bankers  particu- 
larly— are  fearful  of  the  postwar 
period,  because  they  have  an  idea 
that  this  new  technological  revo- 
lution will  bring  huge  unemploy- 
ment in  its  wake.  They  reason 
that  with  so  many  things  now  be- 
ing done  with  such  little  man- 
power, when  the  war  is  over,  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  will 
be  idle  again  as  in  the  depression 
of  the  1930's. 
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Recently  a  well-known  econ- 
omist painted  a  dreary  picture  of 
the  postwar  future,  mainly  due  to 
technological  unemployment.  It 
seems  that  there  is  at  present  a 
whispering  campaign  voicing  sim- 
ilar opinions,  some  people  even 
going  so  far  as  to  predict  that 
there  will  be  an  actual  revolution 
in  the  United  States  because  ma- 
chines will  throw  out  men  faster 
than  they  can  be  employed. 

These  well-meaning  but  befud- 
dled people  of  this  type — and 
there  are  many  thousands  of  them 
at  present — are  as  nutty  as  a 
Christmas  fruit  cake.  They  are 
the  people  who  learn  nothing 
from  past  lessons  and  can  only  see 
a  mechanized  country  with  al- 
most total  unemployment.  This 
very  unscientific  and  tiresome 
group  need  not  be  taken  serious- 
ly. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
machine  often  does  create  tempo- 
rary unemployment,  but  the 
automobile,  the  airplane,  and 
hundreds  of  other  new  inventions 
have  shown  that  such  unemploy- 
ment usually  is  short-lived,  be- 
cause new  machines,  new  devices, 
new  processes,  in  the  end  create 
more  jobs  than  there  ever  were 
before.  The  automobile  industry, 
for  instance,  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  Through  it  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent industries  were  benefited — 
such  as  the  steel,  glass,  plastics, 
fabrics,   rubber,   paint,   and   hun- 


dreds of  others,  in  a  list  too  long 
to  mention. 

When  the  electronic  production 
methods,  which  are  already  in 
use  now,  will  be  further  improv- 
ed and  perfected  in  the  postwar 
period,  only  a  fraction  of  the  men 
now  needed  in  a  great  number  of 
industries  will  be  required. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  many 
factories  which  in  1940  employed 
large  numbers  of  employees,  will 
only  be  using  dozens,  where  hun- 
dreds were  used  before.  What 
happens  to  the  others  that  are 
thrown  out  of  work?  The  answer 
is  that  the  machine  always  creates 
new  machines  and  new  industries 
which  in  turn  must  be  supplied 
with  new  labor,  too.  So  many 
new  materials,  so  many  new  pro- 
cesses have  been  developed  dur- 
ing this  war  that  a  complete  cata- 
log would  fill  a  good-sized  book. 
All  this  will  make  for  more  work 
and  more  employment.  I  might 
set  up  the  axiom: 

If  the  labor-saving  machine  is 
given  a  chance  without  human 
interference,  it  will  grow  like  a 
healthy  tree,  adding  new  branch- 
es to  the  old  ones  as  it  progresses. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  elec- 
tronic robot  is  with  us  and  is  here 
to  stay.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
make  any  mistakes  and  is  not 
affected  by  absenteeism.  It  can 
work  day  and  night,  seven  days 
a    week,    practically    unattended. 
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In  industries  such  as  plastics, 
metal  stamping,  and  many  others, 
the  electronic  robot  can  perform 
the  work  of  thousands  of  employ- 
ees with  from  20  to  10  percent 
the  former  human  employees. 
These  employees  are  there  only 
to  watch  that  the  machines  run 
with  perfection.  Raw  material 
still  has  to  be  handled  by  human 
hands  to  a  certain  degree,  al- 
though this  task  is  made  lighter 
every  year  as  well.  There  must 
also  be  human  supervision  at  the 
end  of  the  line  when  imperfect 
parts  or  articles  are  thrown  off 
the  production  line  by  the  robot. 
There  must  also  be  certain  hu- 
man supervision  on  packing  when 
the  end  product  finally  leaves  the 
plant  by  truck  or  by  railroad  car. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the 
attendants  of  these  machines  who 
must  not  only  be  high-class  mech- 
anics— they  must  also  be  good  ra- 
dio and  electronic  men,  so  that  if 
anything  goes  wrong,  the  elec- 
tronic robot  can  be  put  into  work 
again.  The  failure  of  one  sub-ro- 
bot on  the  assembly  line  may  stop 
the  entire  production  and  waste 
valuable  minutes  or  hours.  Such 
men,  therefore,  must  be  highly 
trained  and  will  be  well  paid  for 
their  work. 
Electronic  Revolution 

I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  there 
is  hardly  any  industry  in  which 
the  electronic  robot  will  not  make 


its  appearance  before  long,  and  it 
probably  will  revolutionize  the 
entire  plant  to  boot. 

The  robots  do  not  only  reach 
into  industry — yes,  they  even  in- 
vade our  offices.  Just  as  an  ex- 
ample, I  will  only  quote  a  single 
instance  of  what  is  even  now  be- 
ing done. 

We  have  an  automatic  robot, 
known  as  the  Hooven  typewriter. 
One  concern  in  New  York  has  160 
of  these  machines.  They  actually 
typewrite  the  letters  which  are  at 
present  duplicate  letters.  They 
are  neither  mimeographed  nor 
printed.  The  typewriters  use  a 
roll  similar  to  that  used  in  a 
piano-player,  and  the  machine  ac- 
tually types  each  single  letter,  the 
same  as  a  typist  would.  There  are 
no  mistakes  in  such  letters.  At 
the  present  time,  the  addresses 
are  hand-filled  by  operators,  but 
this  is  not  necessary  because  we 
can  easily  imagine  a  hopper  at- 
tached to  the  typewriter  which 
contains  the  name  stencils.  Then 
underneath  the  hopper  we  could 
readily  have  a  simple  electronic 
device  which  scans  every  stencil 
by  means  of  a  photo-electric  tube, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  name 
and  address  could  be  typed  in  by 
this  robot.  As  the  letter  is  finish- 
ed, it  stacks  automatically.  Near 
the  top  of  the  stack  there  is  a  pen 
filled  with  ink  which  is  guided 
automatically  writing  the   signa- 
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ture.  This  again  is  done  by  elec- 
tronic means  and  it  has  already 
been  accomplished.  The  signature 
is  rapidly  affixed  with  instant 
drying  ink,  and  when  the  letters 
are  finished,  they  are  completely 
signed.  Now  they  go  to  an  auto- 
matic folding  and  inserting  ma- 
chine which  also  seals  the  envel- 
ope and  either  affixes  a  stamp  on 
it,  if  this  is  desired,  or  otherwise 
feeds  the  sealed  envelopes  through 
a  postal  meter  which  imprints  the 
stamp  indicia  on  the  envelope. 
The  latter  are  then  neatly  packed 
into  lots  of  100,  counted  automa- 
tically by  another  robot,  then  are 
placed  on  trucks  by  human  hands 
and  dispatched. 

The  reader  will  say:  'Well  and 
good,  but  all  these  letters  are  ex- 
actly the  same — for  circular  pur- 
poses— but  suppose  each  letter  is 
different?  Won't  that  be  impos- 
sible?' 

The  answer  is  'no.'  There  have 
been  granted  many  patents  on 
Voice  -  Controlled  Typewriters, 
and  while  so  far  none  that  can 
be  sold  to  executives  have  been 


produced  commercially,  the  time 
is  drawing  near  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  talk  into  a  machine 
which  looks  like  a  dictograph, 
whereby  the  human  voice  auto- 
matically transcribes  the  vocal 
sounds  into  typewritten  letters, 
the  machine  doing  the  rest.  Such 
machines  will  positively  be  in  op- 
eration in  the  postwar  period. 

This  brings  us  to  the  starting 
point  regarding  the  labor  ques- 
tion. Would  not  a  Voice-Operated 
Typewriter  throw  all  stenograph- 
ers out  of  work?  The  answer  to 
this  one  might  better  be  charac- 
terized as  a  foolish  question.  Sec- 
retaries and  stenographers  do  a 
good  deal  of  other  work  besides 
operating  typewriters.  Where  ac- 
tual thinking  and  planning  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  now  and 
there  never  will  be  a  robot.  For 
that  reason,  no  matter  how  many 
Voice  -  Controlled  Typewriters 
there  are  in  the  postwar  period 
there  will  be  many  more  secret- 
aries and  stenographers  and  typ- 
ists than  ever  before. 


Canada's  Contribution 


Canada  is  reported  to  be  producing  95  percent  of  the  combined  nickel 
output  of  the  United  Nations,  20  percent  of  the  zinc  and  mercury,  15 
percent  of  the  lead,  12.5  percent  of  the  copper,  and  75  percent  of  the 
asbestos.  — Science  Digest 
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Two  More  Nails ! 


THE  busy  hand  of  technology 
has  recently  pounded  two 
more  nails  into  the  already  heavy 
coffin  of  the  near-dead  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

The  first  of  these  nails  is  a  new 
chemical  formula  which  can  make 
even  softwood  almost  as  hard  as 
steel.  The  second  is  the  strongest, 
most  cohesive  glue  ever  discover- 
ed. When  the  social  implications 
surrounding  these  two  innova- 
tions are  considered  in  their  full 
significance,  their  impact,  com- 
bined with  that  of  all  the  other 
technical  and  scientific  advances 
in  North  America,  may  be  seen 
as  an  omen  disastrous  to  our  pre- 
sent scarcity  economy. 

Du  Pont's  chemical  treatment 
for  wood  introduces  to  industry  a 
whole  new  field  of  hard  woods  for 
an  endless  array  of  uses. 

Nearly  all  soft  woods  when  im- 
mersed in  the  new  solution  be- 
come hard — harder  in  some  cases 
than  Nature's  hardest,  ebony — 
and  are  suitable  in  all  instances 
where  natural  woods  are  ordinar- 
ily employed.  Capable  of  being 
dyed  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors, 
these  chemically-treated  woods 
are  much  more  durable  and  rot- 
repellant  than  natural  woods,  and 
neither  warp,  shrink,  nor  swell. 

The  new  process  will  make  in- 


dustrially practical  almost  a  thou- 
sand varieties  of  relatively  fast- 
growing  trees  formerly  too  soft 
for  such  use.  It  will  commit  them 
to  the  manufacture  of  unscratch- 
able  furniture,  unleakable  boats, 
and  a  host  of  other  heretofore  un- 
heard-of utilities. 
Cycleweld 

Cycleweld,  discovered  by  S. 
Gordon  Saunders  of  Chrysler 
Corporation,  beats  anything  else 
so  far  invented  for  bonding  pro- 
perties. 

This  glue,  applied  by  combined 
pressure  and  heat,  unites  insepar- 
ably almost  all  known  substances, 
i.e.,  plastics  and  glass,  glass  and 
metal,  metal  and  wood,  wood  and 
plastics,  etc.  A  demonstration  of 
its  great  tensile  strength  was 
given  by  Saunders  when  he 
Cyclewelded  two  thin  strips  of 
aluminum  alloy,  then  placed  them 
in  a  stretching  machine  to  dis- 
unite. It  took  a  3100-pound  pull 
to  effect  the  separation. 

Cycleweld,  being  vibration-re- 
sistant, is  a  natural  in  aircraft 
construction.  Already  in  use  in 
fifty  war  plants,  it  has  cut  to  a 
fraction  the  materials  and  man- 
hours  formerly  required  for  cer- 
tain jobs.  For  instance,  an  air- 
craft stabilizer  which  formerly 
used  5500  rivets,  now  uses  only 
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30  with  the  aid  of  Cycle  weld. 
Using  this  glue,  only  300  rivets 
instead  of  1200  are  now  needed  to 
hold  wingflap  supports  in  place. 
Eighteen  minutes  has  replaced 
the  four  hours  previously  requir- 
ed to  rivet  into  place  the  P-40 
fighter  metal  wing-flaps.  They  are 
now  entirely  Cyclewelded. 
New  Vistas 

Synthetically  -  manufactured 
hardwood  and  Cycleweld  glue. 
What  tremendous  vistas  unroll 
before  the  eyes  of  North  Ameri- 
ca's technicians  and  scientists 
when  they  study  these  new  finds 
under  the  same  light! 

Iron-hard  wooden  prefabricat- 
ed houses  made  iron-solid  and 
durable  with  Cycleweld;  furni- 
ture that  cannot  be  marred  or 
scratched,  joined  in  its  parts  with 
a  permanent  bonding  agent;  light 
soft  woods  chemically  rendered 
hard  but  remaining  light,  glued 
inseparably  and  rigidly  into  air- 
plane fuselages,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  these 
two  new  technological  accomp- 
lishments might  be  employed. 

On  the  dark  side  of  the  ledger 
as  far  as  the  Price  System  is  con- 
cerned is  the  reduction  of  man- 
hours  required  in  their  use. 


In  all  places  where  Cycleweld 
has  been  utilized,  it  has  immeas- 
urably reduced  the  production 
period.  The  four  man-hours  to 
eighteen  minutes  drop  in  the  time 
required  on  the  wing-flap  job  is 
one  example  of  how  the  new  pro- 
cess will  replace  manpower  with 
technology,  thereby  reducing 
purchasing  power. 

The  durability  of  the  chemical- 
ly-treated woods  will  lessen  the 
need  of  maintenance  and  replace- 
ments, thus  also  reducing  the 
man-hours  required  for  such  pur- 
poses by  public  utilities  compan- 
ies, drydock  and  shipbuilding 
concerns,  and  other  industries 
with  wooden  structures  which  are 
ordinarily  exposed  to  the  elem- 
ents. 

Every  technological  advance 
with  its  subsequent  reduction  of 
manpower,  hence,  of  purchasing 
power,  is  really  a  nail  in  the  Price 
System's  coffin. 

But  nailing  is  a  slow  and  old- 
fashioned  method  of  doing  things. 
Cyclewelding  that  coffin  would 
be  a  much  faster  and  more  satis- 
factory job. 

Let's  be  scientific. 

— R.  N.  Urquhart 


The  4-hour  day  is  the  only  hope  of  utilizing  manpower  after  the 
war.  We  are  now  producing  twice  the  goods  with  half  the  men  than 
we  did  before  the  war.  Science  is  making  such  strides  that  we  will  have 
to  cut  down  the  working  hours  to  keep  up  full  employment. 

— Ed.  Benedict,  secretary-treasurer,  IWA. 
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Machine  Tools  -  Gateway  to  the  New  America 


FIVE  years  ago  the  majority 
of  Canadians  and  Americans 
had  no  more  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  machine  tools  than  the  Russian 
peasant  had  20  years  ago.  Today 
even  young  boys  and  girls,  old 
men  and  women,  operate  the  ma- 
chine tools  of  this  Continent  like 
veterans — lathes,  presses,  auto- 
matic screw  machines,  riveters, 
planers,  and  all  the  others  needed 
in  turning  out  the  machines  and 
munitions  of  war. 

It  is  through  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  machine  tools  on  this  Con- 
tinent that  we  have  been  able  to 
supply  not  only  our  own  armies 
with  the  implements  of  war,  but 
also  those  of  our  allies.  The  in- 
stallation of  more  and  more  pow- 
er equipment  into  the  industrial 
plants  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  stepped  up  the  pro- 
duction of  this  Continent  to  more 
than  double  its  prewar  level.  We 
have  reached  the  stage  where  we 
can  produce,  by  means  of  our 
power  tools,  an  abundance  for  our 
population. 

At  the  end  of  1939  we  had  45 
million  persons  employed  in  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  on  this 
Continent.  At  the  end  of  1943  we 
had  55  million  producing  twice  as 
much.  The  extra  10  million  were 
not  as  skilled,  had  little  experi- 


ence, yet  with  the  help  of  new 
machine  tools  they  were  suffici- 
ent to  step  up  production  to  twice 
the  prewar  level.  If  55  million,  20 
million  of  whom  are  in  war  pro- 
duction, plus  11  million  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  are  to  find  post- 
war employment,  what  effect  will 
this  mass  of  machine  tools  have 
on  our  economy? 
Postwar  Psychosis 

According  to  The  Nation's 
Business  for  March  1944:  'Excess 
machine  tools  present  a  special 
problem  in  postwar  industrial  re- 
conversion. Senator  Murray  esti- 
mates that  during  three  years, 
1941-43,  total  U.S.  production  of 
machine  tools  was  about  $3,000,- 
000,000,  more  than  our  total  out- 
put for  the  20  years  preceding 
Pearl  Harbor.  Postwar  excess  in- 
ventory will  include  at  least  300,- 
000  machine  tool  items.  Five  ma- 
chinist labor  unions  are  support- 
ing government  liquidation  pro- 
grams to  avoid  depressing  ma- 
chine tool  capacity  in  U.S.  post- 
war industries.' 

Organized  labor  fears  that  the 
huge  number  of  machine  tools 
will  cause  a  labor  depression  and 
unemployment  in  the  postwar 
period  and  urges  the  Government 
to  'liquidate'  the  bulk  of  them  so 
that  labor  can  go  back  to  more 
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primitive  methods  of  production. 

Again  from  The  Nation's  Busi- 
ness: 'The  machine  tool  industry 
is  finishing  up  the  big  job  it  was 
called  on  to  do  when  America 
went  to  war.  Production  peak  in 
our  industry  came  in  1942.  Ship- 
ments of  machine  tools  in  that 
year  totalled  $1,500,000,000.  In 
1943,  shipments  tapered  off  to 
$1,300,000,000.  Best  estimates  of 
shipments  for  1944  are  $350,- 
000,000  to  $375,000,000.  To  fill 
these  orders  will  require  only 
about  a  fourth  of  our  productive 
capacity.  .  .  . 

'To  meet  the  demands  of  war, 
our  industry  increased  its  capa- 
city tenfold.  Now  comes  the  after- 
math. Though  the  present  de- 
mand for  machine  tools  is  double 
that  of  a  good  prewar  year,  the 
industry  is  already  up  against  re- 
adjustment. .  .  .  By  the  time  the 
war  is  over,  America  will  have 
about  1,800,000  serviceable  ma- 
chine tools.  That  is  almost  twice 
as  many  as  we  had  at  the  end  of 
1939!  According  to  one  view: 
"The  machine  tool  industry  has 
produced  so  much  during  the  war 
that  it  has  robbed  itself  of  a  mar- 
ket for  10  years"/ 
Business  Suicide 

The  machine  tool  industry  is 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  en- 
ormity of  the  crime  it  has  com- 
mitted against  itself  and  business 
as  a  whole.  It  is  taking  two  steps 
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to  attempt  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  morass  of  over-production. 
The  Nation  of  November  27,  1943, 
outlines  the  first  step: 

'A  few  weeks  ago  the  national 
organization  of  the  machine  tool 
industry  announced  that  the  ma- 
chine-tool producing  companies 
intended  to  seek  a  refund  of  all 
excess-profits  taxes.  The  reasons 
given  were  that  the  industry,  in 
cooperating  with  the  Govern- 
ment's war  program,  had  destroy- 
ed its  market  for  the  next  10  or 
15  years:  production  had  been  at 
the  rate  of  $40,000,000  a  year  dur- 
ing the  eight  or  nine  years  fol- 
lowing 1929,  but  had  now  been 
stepped  up  to  $1,320,000,000.  The 
announcement  pointed  out  that  if 
excess  profits  were  refunded,  the 
companies  could  keep  their  labo- 
ratory work  up  to  date  and  in  this 
way  be  in  a  position  to  produce 
high-grade  machine  tools  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  do  so, 
perhaps  10  or  15  years  from  now.' 

One  of  our  largest  industries  in 
North  America  to  close  up  for  10 
or  15  years?  If  this  industry  were 
to  receive  a  refund  of  all  the  ex- 
cess-profits taxes  they  had  paid, 
what  about  every  other  industry 
that  has  increased  its  plant  capa- 
city over  'normal'  requirements. 
We  would  have  such  a  clamor  at 
Ottawa  and  Washington  for  re- 
funds of  taxes  that  our  politicians 
would  beg  for  mercy. 
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The  second  method  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  to  carry  itself 
over  the  period  of  low  production 
is  outlined  by  James  Y.  Scott, 
president  of  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  Association:  'At 
present,  we  are  keeping  our  em- 
ployment up  (though  it  naturally 
has  fallen  off  some)  and  our 
equipment  busy  by  producing 
actual  war  goods.  We  have  be- 
come sub-contractors  and  are 
turning  out  such  things  as  land- 
ing gears,  truck  transmissions, 
landing  barge  parts,  and  engine 
parts.' 

We  have  finally  reached  the 
position  where  the  machine  tool 
industry  is  going  out  getting  con- 
tracts to  manufacture  war  goods, 
and  taking  the  business  away 
from  the  very  firms  they  supplied 
with  machine  tools!  This,  of 
course,  does  nothing  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  use  our  ma- 
chine tools  in  the  postwar  period. 
To  answer  this  problem  The  Mon- 
etary Times  asked  leading  Cana- 
dian industrialists  the  question: 
'What  should  be  done  with  gov- 
ernment-owned machine  tools 
after  the  war?'  The  answers  ap- 
pear in  the  January  1944  issue 
of  The  Monetary  Times. 

Fred  Ballantyne,  sales  manager 
of  Canada  Illinois  Tools  Ltd.,  out- 
lines the  solutions  most  favored 
by  industry.  They  are:  (1)  Ship 
the  $180,000,000  worth  to  rehabil- 


itate, war-torn  Europe;  (2)  Main- 
tain the  present  arsenals  for  use 
in  future  wars;  (3)  Scrap  the  en- 
tire $180,000,000.  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
however,  does  not  favor  all  these 
methods.  He  points  out  that  it 
would  be  very  poor  judgment  to 
send  our  best  tools  (which  could 
be  used  to  make  war  equipment) 
to  the  continent  where  major 
wars  originate. 

Harold  H.  Copland,  president 
of  Hull  Steel  Foundries  Ltd.,  dis- 
agrees with  exporting  our  ma- 
chine tools  to  Europe  for  a  differ- 
ent reason.  Says  Mr.  Copland: 
'To  consider  shipping  implements 
of  production  to  Europe  is,  in  my 
opinion,  tantamount  to  lopping 
off,  at  one  fell  swoop,  a  substan- 
tial potential  volume  of  processed 
goods  which  could  be  made  in 
Canada  and  exported  to  the  coun- 
tries that  will  require  them.'  Mr. 
Copland  fears  the  loss  of  our  ex- 
port markets  if  we  continue  to 
supply  other  countries  with  ma- 
chine tools. 

Emphasizing  the  problem  caus- 
ed by  our  huge  stock  of  machine 
tools,  many  of  the  industrialists 
answering  the  question  made 
very  significant  statements: 
Big  Business  Replies 

Harold  H.  Copland:  'Maintain- 
ing equipment  in  a  government- 
owned  pool  will  constitute  a  con- 
stant threat  both  to  manufactur- 
ers and  users  of  such  equipment. 
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The  shadow  of  a  glutted  market 
will  be  ever-present  until  the  ma- 
chinery on  hand  is  sufficiently 
out  of  date  as  to  eliminate  itself 
as  a  possible  competitor  to  pri- 
vate industry.' 

Hugh  L.  McCulloch,  president, 
Babcock-Wilcox  and  Goldie-Mc- 
Culloch,  Ltd.:  'I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  there  is  installed  in 
Canada  today  approximately 
twelve  times  as  much  machinery 
as  there  was  in  the  year  1939. 
This  means  that  unless  there  is 
an  enormous  industrial  expansion 
in  this  country  it  will  take  years 
to  absorb  this  surplus.  If  this  sur- 
plus is  permitted  to  come  into  the 
Canadian  market  at  bargain 
prices,  it  will  create  a  condition 
that  will  affect  employment  and, 
in  the  final  analysis,  get  back  to 
the  Canadian  taxpayer.' 

H.  F.  Welsford,  vice-president, 
Dominion  Engineering  Works: 
'This  surplus,  much  as  with  a  sur- 
plus of  any  other  product  over- 
hanging the  market,  will  have  a 
depressing  effect  upon  employ- 
ment after  the  war,  particularly 
in  the  machine  tool  industry,  and 
so  long  as  any  large  part  of  it  is 
owned  by  the  Government,  also 
in  industries  which  use  machine 
tools  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  absorb- 
ing any  substantial  volume  of  sur- 
plus machine  tools  in  new  indus- 
tries is  very  limited.  Their  use 
directly   by   the    Government   to 


produce  peacetime  goods  would 
be  depressing  upon  private  en- 
terprise and  would  merely  trans- 
fer employment  from  private  to 
public  payrolls  without  in  any 
way  eliminating  the  problem  of 
the  surplus.' 
Dangerous  Abundance! 

What  a  sad  commentary  upon 
our  system  of  operation  when  our 
leaders  in  industry  and  business 
look  upon  our  increased  ability  to 
produce  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  'dangerous'  and  'depress- 
ing' to  our  way  of  life.  We  have 
within  our  immediate  grasp  the 
ability  to  produce  an  actual  ab- 
undance for  our  entire  popula- 
tion, yet  the  upholders  of  our 
Price  System  of  private  enter- 
prise view  this  ability  with  alarm. 
They  are  so  concerned  with  'mar- 
kets' and  'prices,'  'sales'  and  'ex- 
ports' that  they  have  no  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian 
people.  They  are  publicly  ac- 
knowledging that  the  only  way 
the  Price  System  can  be  contin- 
ued is  to  perpetuate  a  scarcity. 

Of  the  twelve  industrialists  re- 
plying to  the  question  posed  by 
The  Monetary  Times,  only  one 
shows  a  partial  understanding  of 
our  real  problem.  L.  Shine, 
Bridge  Machinery  Co.,  says:  'In 
our  opinion,  it  is  not  "what  would 
be  the  plan  least  harmful  to  Can- 
adian machine  tool  industry," 
but  "what  would  be  the  plan  best 
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to  help  forward  Canada's  full  de- 
velopment in  the  postwar  period." 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  skill 
and  acumen  of  all  Canadian  men 
and  women  could  not  be  used  for 
the  full  development  of  Canada 
as  a  manufacturing  nation.' 
Man's  Greatest  Chance 

This  Continent  is  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  greatest  opportunity 
ever  given  any  race  of  people. 
The  terrific  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  machine  tools  on  this  Con- 
tinent has  brought  us  to  the  posi- 
tion where  we  can,  immediately 
this  war  is  won,  achieve  the  first 
real  era  of  abundance  ever  known 
to  mankind.  We  will  have  the  re- 
sources, the  machines,  the  train- 
ed men,  and  the  power.  Are  we 
going  to  muff  the  greatest  chance 
ever  given  to  man? 

For  over  ten  years  Technocracy 
has  pointed  out  that  only  through 
a  high  machine  capacity  could  we 
ever  increase  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Technocracy  Inc.  is  the  only 
organization  in  North  America  to- 
day that  does  not  fear  a  surplus 
of  machine  tools,  because  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  only  method  of  op- 
eration that  does  not  depend  on 
buying  and  selling,  markets  and 
prices,  wages  and  dividends. 
Technocracy  has  consistently 
pointed  out  that  our  Price  Sys- 
tem can  be  maintained  only  so 
long  as  we  maintain  a  scarcity  of 
goods  and  services. 


Now  that  abundance  is  being 
forced  upon  us  because  of  the 
huge  number  of  machine  tools, 
the  upholders  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  busy  singing  their  swan- 
song!  If  they  are  sincere  in  their 
contention  that  they  are  'enter- 
prising' and  'willing  to  take  a 
chance,'  etc.,  Technocracy  pre- 
sents them  with  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  prove  themselves. 
The  problem  is  the  rebuilding  of 
a  Continent,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less!  We  must  go  forward 
with  science  and  technology,  not 
backward  with  politics  and  fin- 
ance! Technocracy  presents  the 
blueprints  of  the  operation  of  this 
Continent  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  an  abundance, 
using  to  their  full  capacity  the 
machine  tools  installed  during  the 
last  four  years. 

Conscription  of  Machines 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent 
daily  that  the  essential  program 
which  must  immediately  be  in- 
stalled is  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  of  Total  Conscription, 
one  feature  of  which  is  the  con- 
scription of  machines.  To  ensure 
that  our  machine  tools  will  be 
available  for  the  production  of 
abundance  in  the  postwar  period 
we  must  have  conscription  of  ma- 
chines as  well  as  men  and  money, 
before  business  and  politics  per- 
petuate scarcity  by  scrapping 
them  or  shipping  them  abroad. 
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Which  will  you  have,  Scarcity 
at  a  Price,  or  Abundance  with- 
out Price?  The  choice  is  yours! 
We  must  move  forward  towards 
abundance  and  a  high  standard  of 
living,  or  backward  towards  scar- 


city and  a  low  standard  of  living. 
If  we  choose  abundance  we  must 
retain  for  postwar  production  our 
machine  tools — gateway  to  the 
New  America  of  peace  and 
plenty. — Charles  G.  Norris 


Blood,  Sweat  and  Profits 


rioi  I 


WASHINGTON,  May  13— The  CIO  today  issued  a  special  study 
showing  how  profits  and  top  officials'  salaries  of  seven  of  the  largest 
airplane   manufacturers  have  zoomed. 

In  its  analysis  the  CIO  used  a  new  method  of  calculating  stock- 
holders' investments. 

On  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  investments,  the  seven  companies 
had  a  total  net  worth  of  $333,311,000  in  1942  on  which  they  earned 
a  profit  of  36  percent,  after  taxes.  But  the  CIO  said  actual  profits 
were  179  percent  of  stockholders'  real  investments  because  82  percent 
of  this  net  worth  represented  excessive  profits  in  prior  years  which 
the  companies  had  reinvested  in  the  companies,  permitting  them  to 
pyramid  profits  to  a  fantastic  degree. 

The  seven  companies  included  in  the  CIO  study  were  Boeing,  Con- 
solidated, Curtiss-Wright,  Douglas,  Lockheed,  Glenn  Martin,  and 
United. 

The  survey  followed  closely  on  publication  by  the  NCB  (National 
City  Bank)  of  figures  showing  that  corporation  profits  after  taxes  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1944  were  six  percent  above  1943  and  13  percent 
above  1942. 

At  the  same  time  the  NCB  denied  charges  of  excessive  war  profits. 
It  compiled  figures  for  50  big  war  manufacturers,  to  show  that  they 
made  less  in  1943  than  in  1940.  Their  figures  showed  that  these  com- 
panies in  1943  earned  $640,000,000,  after  taxes,  as  compared  with 
$746,000,000  in  1940. 

There  were  many  jokers  in  the  NCB  figures.  First  of  all  they 
admittedly  left  out  of  the  profits  figures  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars covered  up  by  the  corporations  as  reserves  of  one  kind  or  another 
that  are  legally  profits. 

Furthermore,  the  NCB  choice  of  1940  as  the  base  period  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  was  ideal  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  excess 
war  profits.  In  1940  many  big  corporations  were  profiting  from  war 
production,  but  were  not  subject  to  war  taxes  so  that  they  already 
were  enjoying  inflated  war  profits.  Finally,  the  figures  obviously  were 
not  representative  of  industry  generally  which,  according  to  official 
figures,  made  84  percent  more  in  1943  than  in  1940.  — PM 
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Technology  Marches  On ! 


NEW  YORK,  May  1— A  new 
airplane  structural  material,  of 
glass  and  plastics,  50  percent 
stronger  than  metal  fuselages  and 
80  percent  stronger  than  wooden 
fuselages  now  in  service,  was  an- 
nounced here  today. 

The  new  material  is  a  quarter 
to  a  half  inch  thick.  The  plastic 
reinforced  by  glass  fibres  in  a 
manner  like  that  of  concrete  re- 
inforced by  steel  rods. 

The  fibre  glass  reinforcement  is 
either  a  glass  cloth,  or  fine  fibres. 
Strengths  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  glass  fibres  run. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Ser- 
vice Inc.,  with  a  military  clear- 
ance from  both  Wright  Field  and 
Washington. 

In  tests  at  Wright  Field  the  ma- 
terial was  formed  into  fuselage, 
side  panel  and  tail  cones,  with 
the  glass-plastic  serving  as  the 
outer  and  inner  layers  of  a  sand- 
wich, and  the  core  of  balsa  wood. 

In  firing  tests  the  new  struc- 
ture perforated  cleanly,  without 
flowering  into  jagged  edges.  Cer- 
tain high  explosive  projectiles 
went  through  without  detonating. 
Failure  to  explode  was  due  to  low 
density  of  the  new-type  walls. 

The  announcement  stated  that 


the  new  stuff  is  a  potential  con- 
tribution to  aviation  and  that  uses 
are  expected  in  automotive,  ma- 
rine and  building  fields. 

— Associated  Press 

WINNIPEG,  March  13— Wheat 
no  longer  means  simply  bread;  it 
is  a  raw  material  for  industrial 
alcohol,  and  can  be  transformed 
into  synthetic  rubber,  fuel  for 
automobiles,  and  other  vital  pro- 
ducts, according  to  Dr.  Paul  Kola- 
chov,  technical  counsellor,  Jo- 
seph E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  Canada 
to  exchange  information  with  the 
National  Research  Council,  Ot- 
tawa, and  to  address  the  Chemi- 
cal Industry  Society,  Montreal. 

Canada  can  produce  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  raw  materials 
for  industry,  Dr.  Kolachov  said. 

If  we  can  produce  farm  crops 
in  such  great  abundance  that  they 
will  be  cheap  enough  to  compare 
with  other  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials, we  shall  have  come  a  long 
way. 

Agriculture  and  industry  must 
co-operate.  Each  must  strive  to 
improve  its  economic  position  in 
regard  to  producing  and  manu- 
facturing raw  materials  in  such  a 
way  that  the  resultant  economy 
of  both — and  the  nation — will  be 
greatly  benefited. 

— Vancouver  Sun 
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(Continued  from  May  Issue) 

The  preceding  material  of  this  study, 
already  published  in  Technocracy  Digest  for  May, 
1944,  clearly  indicates  the  trend  in  export  of 
agricultural  products  from  Canada  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  particularly  through 
1943. 

Statistics  show  that  Canadians  did  not  suffer 
food  shortages  due  to  that  tremendous  export  ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
home  consumption  of  food  increased  as  the  exports 
grew  in  volume. 

From  this  table  on  civilian  food  consumption 
in  Canada,  taking  total  dairy  products  ;  total 
meats;  poultry,  game  and  fish;  eggs;  butter; 
sugar;  potatoes;  tomatoes  and  citrus;  other 
fruit  ;  grain  products  ;  we  arrive  at  a  total  annual 
consumption  of  food  in  Canada  during  1943  as  918.8 
pounds  per  capita.  This  is  equal  to  17.6  pounds 
of  food  per  week  for  each  Canadian  civilian,  in- 
cluding the  invalids  and  babies.  Estimating  the 
average  family  as  comprising  3.5  persons,  it  is 
evident  that  Canadians,  during  1943,  consumed 
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Data    from   Cana- 
da At  War  No. 
32,  Jan.   1944. 
1943  figures  pre- 
liminary,   subject 
to   revision. 


Civilian  Food  Consumption  in  Canada 

Pounds  per  head  per  annum 

1935-39  1940  1941  1942           1943 

Fluid   whole    milk    403.3  413.9  408.7  433.5         456.3 

(including  cream) 

Cheese,    cheddar    style    3.4  3.3             4.1  3.3  3.4 

Total    dairy    products    54.6  57.0  57.6  61.1           64.3 

(excluding  butter) 

Beef       54.4  54.4            58.3  59.5  70.1 

Pork    40.4  42.8            42.5  44.2  40.9 

Total    meats    120.1  120.1  126.5  127.8          134.4 

(including  cured  and  canned) 

Chickens     15.5  16.7            16.3  19.3  18.7 

Poultry,    game   and    fish 25.8  27.4           23.3  26.9  26.2 

(edible  weight) 

Eggs      30.5  30.3            30.5  32.1  37.8 

(fresh  equivalent* 

Butter     30.8  30.8            30.7  33.1  29.6 

Refined    sugar    90.6  96.2  100.3  77.7           72.1 

Potatoes 191.7  202.4  202.0  204.4         205.1 

Tomatoes    and    citrus    51.1  57.9           64.0  68.8  61.5 

(as  fresh) 

Other    fruit    79.6  88.1            95.1  70.0  72.4 

(fresh  equivalent) 

Grain    products    206.9  175.0  180.5  195.4         215.4 


1943 

percent 

of  prewar 
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Canada  At  War 
No.    32. 


food  to  the  average  equivalent  of  over  60  pounds 
per  family  per  week. 

Of  this  total  only  the  citrus  fruit,  some  of 
the  sugar,  and  the  game  and  fish  were  provided  by 
sources  other  than  Canadian  agriculture.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  the  consumption  of 
poultry  meat  over  the  war  years,  but  supplies  of 
fish  have  decreased  due  to  reduced  landings. 

So  far  we  have  established  that  during  1943 
Canadian  farms  had  fewer  workers  ;  that  exports  of 
agricultural  products  increased  during  that 
year;  and  that  home  consumption  of  food  also  in- 
creased during  that  year. 

It  next  becomes  necessary  to  compare  the 
available  supply  of  agricultural  products  at  the 
start  of  the  year  with  the  supply  of  those  pro- 
ducts still  on  hand  after  the  record  export  and 
consumption  recorded  above.  The  following  table 
shows  the  cold  storage  holdings  as  at  January  1st 
in  thousands  of  pounds  or  dozens. 
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)ata  from  Month- 
y    Review    of 


COLD  STORAGE  HOLDINGS 

1943  1944 

Butter   21,966  45,817 

Cheese  (not  process  or 

cottage 56,261  39,162 

Concentrated  whole  milk....   11,036  9,647 

Eggs  (cold  storage)  6  18 

(fresh)       1,128  1,750 

(frozen)    5,343  6,549 

Poultry  (dressed)  14,414  24,765 

Us,  Dom.  Bur. 

.£  statistics,  Jan.  Pork  (grand  total)   55,650  85,159 

Lard   2,851  5,476 

Beef  (grand  total)  29,158  35,671 

Veal   2,307  5,444 

Mutton  and  Lamb  5,038  9,419 

Fish  (frozen  fresh)  26,075  30,127 

(frozen  smoked)  1,252  1,621 

The  year-end  report  of  the  visible  supply  of 
grains  shows  totals  to  the  end  of  December,  in 
bushels. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAINS 

1942  1943 

Wheat  469,187,000  358,506,000 

Barley   29,098,000  35,498,000 

Oats   31,712,000  42,025,000 

Rye  5,654,000  9,817,000 

Flax   7,369,000  11,548,000 

These  totals  are  for  'visible  supply*  only, 
which  means  quantities  in  terminal  or  elevator 
storage,  in  mills,  and  in  transit.  As  'visible 
supply'  does  not  cover  farm  holdings,  the  totals 
do  not  give  a  correct  picture  for  wheat,  which  was 
stored  in  vast  amounts  on  farms.  Total  carry- 
over of  wheat  at  the  end  of  1943  was  estimated  as 
602,000,000  bushels. 
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Report   of   Mini- 
ster  of   Agri.    for 
year    ending    Mar. 
31,    1943. 


The  other  main  factor  in  available  food  sup- 
ply is  the  quantity  of  food  animals  still  on  the 
farms.  The  table  shows  the  population  of  animals 
on  the  farms  in  the  war  years  1939  to  1942. 

Livestock  on  Canadian  Farms 

1939                       1940  1941  1942 

Horses     2,824,340  2,857,600  2,789,301  2,816,080 

Milk    cows    3,837,500  3,894,700  3,587,698  3,680,500 

Other    cattle    4,601,100  4,670,600  4,923,648  5,264.200 

Sheep     3,365,800  3,452,100  2,862,495  3,194,900 

Hogs    4,294,000  5,881,800  6,093,000  7,133,000 

Later  in  the  year  the  following  figures  were 
released  by  Ottawa,  covering  farms,  livestock  and 
poultry  for  all  Canada,  as  of  June  1st.  Number 
per  farm  is  shown  in  brackets. 


Agri.  Bulletin, 
Dom.  Bur.  of 
Statistics. 


Number  of  farms  732,715 

Total  of  horses  2,775,210 

Total  of  cattle  9,665,200 

Total  of  sheep  3,458,600 

Total  of  swine 8,148,500 

Total  poultry  77,822,420 


(  3.8) 

(  13.2) 

(  4.7) 

(  11.1) 


(106.2) 


Dept.   of  Agri- 
culture. 


The  above  figures  indicate  the  growth  in 
population  during  1943  for  each  item  except  horses 
and  poultry.  That  the  trend  was  similar  in  growth 
of  poultry  is  clearly  indicated  by  figures  which 
were  released  covering  only  hens  and  chickens  as 
at  June  1,  1942  and  June  1,  1943.  These  figures 
showed  that  on  June  1,  1942,  population  of  hens 
and  chickens  on  farms  totalled  68  million;  on  the 
same  date  in  1943  the  population  had  risen  over 
ten  percent  to  almost  75  million. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  data  that  the 
consumption  of  food  by  the  civilians  and  the 
armed  forces,  the  heavy  export  of  agricultural 
products,  and  the  increased  storage  holdings  did 
not  result  in  a  diminution  of  livestock  on  the 
farms.  On  the  contrary,  the  enormous  exports, 
heavy  food  consumption,  and  increased  storage 
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holdings  all  together  were  not  sufficient  even 
to  prevent  a  rapid  rise  in  livestock  population 
during  1943. 

During  that  year  food  animals  literally 
blocked  the  packing  plants  ;  typical  of  the  general 
situation — the  Calgary  stockyards  during  1943 
handled  425,947  head  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs  and 
sheep.  In  1942,  the  previous  record  year,  the 
yards  had  handled  385,000  head.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  hogs  were  being  marketed  in 
quantities  greater  than  the  packing  plants  could 
handle,  and  the  Government  prohibited  the 
slaughter  of  sows  until  all  other  classes  had 
been  cleared.  Meat  was  being  delivered  to  market 
faster  than  it  could  be  exported.  In  some  cases 
marketing  of  livestock  was  80  per  cent  above  1942. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  all  storage  space  in  the 
country  was  full  and  the  meat  continued  to  pile 
oard  up-  In  an  effort  to  ease  the  strain  on  storage 
facilities  the  Government,  in  March,  1944,  pro- 
claimed a  temporary  removal  of  ration  restric- 
tions on  meat  consumption. 

PRODUCTION,  1943 

The  one  remaining  main  factor  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  the  actual  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  during  the  year  1943.  The 
table  shows  the  1943  production  in  main  crop 
items,  in  conjunction  with  the  1944  objectives. 

Total  production  of  main  food  crops  in  1943 
was  considerably  below  that  of  1942  in  tonnage, 
due  largely  to  the  difference  in  the  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  two  years.  As  the  super  abund- 
ance of  wheat  had  become  a  chronic  problem  for  the 
Government  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  growing 
had  been  progressively  scaled  down,  even  during 
the  war.  The  record  yield  of  1942  had  greatly 
aggravated  the  problem  of  wheat  abundance  and 
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Agricultural  Production  and  Objectives 
1943  -  1944 

1943  1944  Percentage 
Production     Objective        Change 
(estimated) 
Grain  and  Forage  Crops   (acres) 

Wheat     17,488,000  17,500,000     No    change 

Oats     15,407,000  16,377,000      +  6% 

Barley   8,397,000  8,500,000      +  1% 

Mixed    grain    1,463,000  1,760,000      +20% 

Rye     576  000  500,000      —13% 

Corn    (husking)    257,000  393,000     +53% 

Hay  and  clover 9,815,600  9,816,000     No    change 

Alfalfa 1,544,000  1,544,000     No    change 

Oilseed  Crops    (acres) 

Flaxseed 2,947.800  1,890,600     —36% 

Soybeans    50,400  55,100     +9% 

Rape    seed   _,.. _.. 4,051  -       10  000     +147% 

Sunflower    seed    29,000  50,000     +72% 

Other  Field  Crops  (acres) 

Field  beans 85,200  93,900      +10% 

Field  peas  104,300  119,845     +15% 

Sugar  beets 52,500  63,400     +21% 

Fibre   flax   35,000  48,000  +37% 

Tobacco  (acres) 

Flue-cured   60,360  70,200  +16% 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Canada  At  War            Apples     (bu.)     _... 12,134,000  15,000,000  +24% 

No.  32.  Table  re-         Pears    (bu.)    509  000  600.000  +18% 

produced  in  full.           Cherries    (bu.)    184,000  200,000  +9% 

Plums    and    prunes    (bu.) 23:1,000  450,000  +36% 

Peaches    (bu.)   571,000  1,300,000  +128% 

Apricots    (bu.)    18,000  81,000  +350% 

Strawberries    (qts.)                              13.928,000  16.000,000  +15% 

Raspberries  (qts.)  8,423,000  9,150,000  +9% 

Graoes    (lbs.)                                             54  042.000  54,500,000  +1% 

Loganberries    (lbs.)    1,703,000  1,788,000  +5% 

Potatoes    (acres)    532,700  558,980  +5% 

Tomatoes    (acres)    .  185,194  (No  definite  objective  fixed 

Leafy    green    vegetables    (tons)           230,343  320,000  -=-39% 

Root  vegetables    (tons)                             318,165  360,000  +13% 
Livestock  (head) 

Hogs   (inspected  slaughterings)        7.000.000  7,000,000  No    change 

Beef    cattle    1.110,000  1177,600  +6% 

Calves    --- 645,000  662,800  +3% 

Sheep  and  lambs  840,000  880,500  +5% 

Dairy  Products    (pounds) 

Total  milk  17,400.000  17,400,000  No    change 

Creamery   butter       313,724,000  305,276,000  -3% 

Cheese     158,672.000  148,390  000  -7% 

Concentrated  Milk  Products 
(pounds) 

Evaporated  whole  milk  178,000,000  178,000,000  No    change 

Condensed  whole  milk     24,000,000  24,000,000 

Whole  milk  powder   ...                        16.800,000  16,800,000 

Skim   milk   powder. 24,00,000  24  000,000 

Poultry  Products    (dozen) 

Eggs     335,000.000  367,500,000  +10% 

(of  this  figure,  purchase-for-export  objective  is  36^844,050  dozen) 
Poultry  Meats   (pounds) 

Chicken   and    fowl     224,881,000  250,000,000  +11% 

Turkeys 29,151,000  33,000,000  +14% 

Miscellaneous    (pounds) 

Wool    (shorn)    13,605,000  14,000,000  +3% 
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resulted  in  new  methods  being  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  force  a  reduction  in  the  production  of  the 
'problem  crop' . 

On  January  29th,  1943,  Minister  of  Trade 
McKinnon  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
a  decision  had  been  made  not  to  pay  storage  on 
wheat  held  on  farms.  Farmers  who  produced  more 
than  14  bushels  per  acre  would  not  be  able  to  sell 
the  excess  to  the  Wheat  Board  at  the  guaranteed 
price  of  $  .90.  To  further  encourage  a  reduction 
in  wheat  acreage  the  Government  proposed  that 
$2.00  be  paid  to  farmers  for  each  acre  by  which 
1943  wheat  sowing  was  less  than  1940. 

In  1942  over  180,000  farmers  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  were  paid  bonuses,  for  wheat 
acreage  reduction,  of  approximately  20  million 
dollars.  In  1943  about  183,000  farmers  in  those 
provinces  filed  claims  for  bonuses. 

As  is  shown  in  the  table  on  1942  production  in 
the  previous  installment,  wheat  in  that  year 
averaged  well  over  27  bushels  per  acre.  To  the 
farmers  the  possibility  of  being  stuck  with  all 
wheat  grown  in  excess  of  14  bushels  per  acre  was 
sufficiently  threatening  to  reduce  wheat  sowing 
to  17.5  million  acres. 

The  table  of  1944  objectives  (opposite  page) 
makes  it  clear  that  Canada  is  considered  capable 
of  still  greater  production,  despite  manpower 
shortages. 

It  will  be  noted  that  reductions  are  indicated 
in  four  items.  It  was  made  clear  at  the  Dominion 
Provincial  Agricultural  Production  Conference 
that  the  reductions  were  established  as  minimum 
quantities  needed,  and  as  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  farms.  For  flax  there  was  urgent 
need  of  all  that  could  be  produced  but,  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat,  flax  growing  had 
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Chart  by  Dr.  E. 
C.  Hope,  Dept.  of 
Farm  Manage- 
ment, U.  of  Sas- 
katchewan ;  from 
Country  Guide, 
Jan.    1944. 


lost  its  differential  as  'more  profitable' „ 
Farmers  estimate  flax  production  as  profitable 
when  the  price  of  flax  is  two  and  one-quarter  that 
of  wheat.  As  the  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  had 
risen  to  $1,25  it  was  not  considered  likely  that 
farmers  could  be  induced  to  increase  production 
of  flax  at  a  price  of  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Since  the  December  Conference  the  price  of 
flax  has  been  raised  to  maintain  the  required 
ratio  to  the  wheat  price,  to  prevent  the  decrease 
in  flax  production  falling  even  below  the  36 
percent  estimated. 

Rye  was  scaled  down  to  allow  for  increases  in 
more  needed  grains. 

Butter  and  cheese,  although  considered  to 
be  needed  in  increased  amounts  were  scaled  down 
as  the  Conference  did  not  consider  it  possible 
for  the  farmers  to  produce  as  much  of  those  com- 
modities in  1944  as  had  been  produced  in  1943. 

The  following  chart  shows  production  of  1942 
and  1943  in  relation  to  that  of  former  years. 
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Eleven  years  ago  the  Price  System  turned  on  Technocracy  with  bitter- 
ness and  ridicule.  Today,  Technocracy,  vindicated  by  the  march  of 
events,  presents  the  facts,  wondering  what  other  organization  or 
national  figure  could  republish  today  its  statements  of  eleven  years  ago. 


IN  the  February  23,  1933,  issue 
of   The   New   English  Weekly 

appeared  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  read  in  part:  '  .  .  .  several 
weeks  ago  he  (Howard  Scott) 
"muffed"  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities that  has  ever  befallen 
a  single  man  in  this  country.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
had  a  record  hook-up,  a  truly  en- 
ormous number  of  stations  both 
in  and  without  its  own  large  sys- 
tem, to  broadcast  a  talk  from  the 
elite  Hotel  Pierre  before  a  dis- 
tinguished gathering.  .  .  .  Were 
Scott  a  leader,  he  would  have 
turned  this  country  upside  down, 
he  could  have  mustered  an  im- 
mense personal  following  and 
Technocracy  would  have  been  a 
power  to  menace  the  powers  that 
be.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  listeners,  but  they 
were  in  the  millions.  Scott  is  a 
prophet,  a  dreamer,  a  revolution- 
ist at  heart,  and  has  a  brain  that 
amounts  to  genius.  But  he  has  no 
leadership  ability.  He  can't  even 
explain  his  own  doctrines.  The 
name  Technocracy  and  the  organ- 
ization will  decline  very  rapidly. 


.  .  .  The  jig-saw  puzzle  craze  has 
superseded  Technocracy  and  we 
will  have  to  wait  for  develop- 
ments elsewhere.  One  thing  is 
lasting;  that  is  the  impression  left 
among  the  masses.' 
Mankind's  Modern  Messiah! 

After  seven  years  it  is  interest- 
ing to  examine  the  circumstances 
of  the  famous  Hotel  Pierre  ad- 
dress. Thanks  to  the  press,  Tech- 
nocracy, then  a  purely  research 
organization,  had  been  blazoned 
as  mankind's  modern  Messiah. 
(Technocracy  was  not  the  insti- 
gator of  this  premature  publi- 
city.) Millions  were  interested 
and  it  had  attracted  attention  in 
high  places.  The  intelligentsia,  the 
literati,  big  politics,  big  business, 
and  education  were  applying  pres- 
sure from  every  direction.  Each 
wanted  to  use  Technocracy  for  its 
own  pedestal.  Some  were  backed 
by  influence,  some  by  consider- 
able cash. 

On  January  13,  1933,  the  swank 
dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Pierre 
in  New  York  was  filled,  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  the  upper  crust  of 
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America's  Price  System — at  $10 
a  plate.  Representatives  of  40  bil- 
lion dollars  of  capital  were  pre- 
sent— a  most  distinguished  gath- 
ering. The  address  was  broadcast 
over  a  coast-to-coast  network  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  by  short  wave  to  the  world. 
The  lecture  was  expected  to 
please  the  vested  interests  pres- 
ent and  to  give  a  thorough  and 
complete  exposition  of  all  that 
Technocracy  meant  in  55  min- 
utes! 

If  the  lecture,  accordingly,  had 
depicted  Technocracy  as  an  in- 
nocuous research  group  content- 
ed to  dabble  in  the  academic  di- 
lettantism of  economics  it  would 
have  been  received  with  open 
arms  both  by  the  merchants  of 
debt  and  by  the  academic  world. 
Probably  it  would  have  been 
handsomely  endowed  for  a  secure 
and  useless  existence,  but — Tech- 
nocracy, as  a  social  organization, 
would  have  been  sold  down  the 
river. 

A  Devastating  Denouement 

For  the   expectant   throng  the 


denouement  was  complete  and 
devastating.  Howard  Scott — 'with 
no  leadership  ability' — knew  that 
one  radio  broadcast  would  not 
make  a  social  movement  and  that 
one  banquet  of  funded  wealth 
would  not  build  a  Continental 
organization.  He  threw  the  bribe 
back,  and  the  writer  in  The  New 
English  Weekly  echoed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  intellectuals  when  he 
wrote  that  Technocracy  had  'muf- 
fed' its  opportunity — it  had.  But 
that  writer  was  also  more  correct 
than  he  knew  when  he  said:  'One 
thing  is  lasting;  that  is  the  impres- 
sion left  among  the  masses.' 

From  that  day  on,  the  publicity 
turned  to  a  storm  of  ridicule  and 
abuse,  and,  likewise,  from  that 
day  on  Technocracy  Inc. — the 
Organization  —  began  to  grow. 
Thanks  again  to  the  press  and  the 
Price  System  the  significance  of 
the  event  was  proclaimed  and  the 
address  was  unwittingly  given  its 
real  significance.  Today  we  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Technocrats  of 
North  America  as  one  of  the  mile- 
stones in  Technocracy's  march  to 
the  New  America. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  editorial  'No  Platinum  Handcuffs!'  and  Howard 
Scott's  'Hotel  Pierre  Address'  have  been  reprinted  from  the  July  1940 
issue  of  Technocracy  magazine  (A-19). . 
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TECHNOCRACY  speaking  to- 
night from  Regional  Division 
7340,  salutes  the  radio  audience 
of  America. 

At  the  outset,  Technocracy  de- 
sires it  to  be  understood  that  all 
of  this  publicity  has  broken  upon 
it  like  nothing  else  that  has  hap- 
pened to  any  similar  organization 
in  the  history  of  man.  Months  ago 
we  were  unknown,  working 
quietly  as  a  non-profit  research 
organization  which  in  the  year 
1932  had  expended  less  than 
$1,200  for  administrative  pur- 
poses and  had  received  not  more 
than  $300  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
scription of  its  members.  To  date 
it  has  written  fewer  than  14,000 
words  but,  judging  from  the  re- 
sponse on  this  Continent  and 
abroad,  those  14,000  words  have 
done  their  work  well — too  well 
perhaps,  since  most  of  the  clamor 
in  the  press,  pulpit  and  elsewhere 
has  not,  of  necessity,  the  slightest 
genuine  connection  with  the 
work,  data  and  principles  of  Tech- 
nocracy. Let  it  be  said  also  that 
most  of  the  many  attacks  against 
us  originate  in  the  camps  of  the 
liberals,  economists,  social  philos- 
ophers and  others  of  the  tribe  of 


axiologists*  who  are  all  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  Values'  that 
have  no  functional  relationship  to 
the  problems  of  a  modern  indus- 
trial society.  These  attacks,  how- 
ever beneficial  to  the  newspaper 
and  publishing  interests,  have  ad- 
ded nothing  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  our  work. 

No  Philosophical  Preconceptions 

Technocracy  is  a  dual  thing. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  an  organ- 
ization of  scientists,  engineers, 
technologists  and  workers  in 
other  technical  fields;  on  the 
other,  it  is  a  body  of  thought.  This 
body  of  thought  may  be  concisely 
described  as  a  technological  ap- 
proach to,  and  an  analysis  of,  all 
social  phenomena.  Technocracy  is 
not  premised  on  any  philosophical 
preconceptions,  convictions  or  be- 
liefs. Technocracy  is  based  prim- 
arily on  a  study  of  the  rates  of 
growth    of   all   energy-consuming 


*  From  the  Greek,  meaning  a  stu- 
dent of  the  theory  of  values.  Axio- 
logy,  the  theory  of  values,  their 
unique  forms  and  inter-relationships, 
as  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good, 
contrasted  with  the  scientist,  whose 
proper  concern  is  with  quantities, 
their  precise  measurement,  correla- 
tion and  control  in  the  interests  of 
knowledge  and  the  service  of  man. 
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devices  on  this  Continent  as  a 
function  of  time.  Technocracy  is 
concerned  with  the  natural  re- 
sources available  for  conversion 
into  use-forms  and  their  quanti- 
ties; with  the  quantity  of  energy 
and  materials  consumed  in  the 
proper  operation  of  the  physical 
equipment  on  this  area;  with  the 
number  of  people  required  in  this 
total  operation  and  the  hours  of 
work  within  a  given  time.  These 
are  some  of  the  principal  ques- 
tions with  which  Technocracy  has 
always  been,  and  is  now,  con- 
cerned. 

Tonight  we  would  like  to  take 
this  gathering  and  the  radio  audi- 
ence of  this  Continent  back  a  few 
pages  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  biologic  progres- 
sion of  man. 
Man's  Biologic  Progression 

Ever  since  man  was  driven 
from  the  jungle  by  his  more  agile 
but  less  enterprising  relative,  the 
ape,  he  has  been  conducting  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle,  fight- 
ing his  way  toward  ever  more 
effective  sources  of  energy.  In  this 
struggle  the  problem  of  popula- 
tion has  come  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  part.  For  exam- 
ple: in  the  200,000  years  prior  to 
1800  the  biologic  progression  had 
so  far  advanced  that  the  total 
world  population  of  the  human 
species  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
proximately   850,000,000.    In    the 
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subsequent  132  years  this  popu- 
lation grew  until  it  is  now  ap- 
proximately 1,800,000,000  —  a 
greater  increase  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 200,000  years. 

The  point  to  be  especially  not- 
ed is  that  most  of  this  population 
increase  is  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  technological  procedures 
into  social  life.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, consider  China.  According 
to  the  Nanking  estimates  of  1932, 
China  has  a  population  of 
470,000,000  today,  an  estimated 
growth  of  only  71,000,000  in  the 
past  two  centuries.  Similarly, 
France — according  to  the  estim- 
ates of  Reid,  Baker,  and  others — 
would  require  over  four  hundred 
years  to  double  its  present  popu- 
lation of  approximately  40,- 
000,000.  Both  of  these  countries 
are  admittedly  backward  in  their 
rates  of  growth  on  the  techno- 
logical level;  that  is  to  say,  neither 
of  them  has  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  incentive  to  population  in- 
crease afforded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  technological  procedures 
into  their  social  life. 

Compare  these  examples  with 
the  United  States.  In  1830,  slight- 
ly over  a  century  ago,  this  coun- 
try had  a  little  more  than  12,- 
000,000  people.  Today  the  figure 
is  approximately  122,000,000— an 
increase  of  10  times  in  a  century. 
Now  set  these  figures  against  the 
background   of   the   energy   con- 
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sumption  during  the  same  period: 
In  1830  we  were  consuming  as  a 
nation  less  than  75  trillion  British 
Thermal  Units  of  total  extraneous 
physical  energy  (derived  princi- 
pally from  windmills  and  domes- 
tic animals  with  some  coal  and 
water  power).  In  1929  we  con- 
sumed slightly  less  than  27,000 
trillion  British  Thermal  Units  of 
extraneous  physical  energy — an 
increase  in  the  century  of  353 
times.  What  is  the  drift  of  such 
facts — which  can  be  supported 
and  strengthened  from  many 
sources? 

The  Chief  Engine— Man 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in 
all  social  system,  prior  to  the  last 
200  years  man  was  the  chief  en- 
gine of  energy  conversion.  Effi- 
cient from  the  mechanical  point 
of  view,  this  engine  was  severely 
limited  in  output,  rating  at  ap- 
proximately one-tenth  horse- 
power per  eight-hour  day.  All  the 
work  and  wealth  of  human  soci- 
ety from  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history  to  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  depended  exclusive- 
ly upon  this  engine.  Thus  we  have 
Adam  Smith,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  his  famous  book,  (pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  as  Am- 
erica's Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and,  ironically,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town  where 
James  Watt  was  developing  his 
steam  engine)  defining  wealth  in 


terms  of  human  labor  which  in 
turn  created  all  values.  This  was 
a  correct  description  of  the  con- 
ditions of  which  Adam  Smith 
wrote,  but  it  has  since  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  man,  as 
a  creator  of  physical  wealth,  is 
receding  more  and  more  into  the 
background,  yielding,  and  not  un- 
willingly, to  the  rapid  growth  of 
technology  and  of  power  proced- 
ures. Technocracy  emphasizes 
that  in  all  the  older  social  systems 
there  was  no  means  of  altering 
the  rate  of  doing  work:  You  could 
increase  the  total  number  of  hu- 
man beings  only  up  to  the  physi- 
cal limits  of  the  area  in  which 
they  livecl;  that  limit  reached,  mi- 
gration was  the  only  alternative 
to  the  reduction  of  population  by 
mass  famine. 

On  this  Continent,  a  century 
ago,  the  log  cabins  of  our  fore- 
fathers required  for  their  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  only  the 
simplest  of  water-wheels,  and 
windmills.  There  was  no  integra- 
tion, no  coordination  or  synch- 
ronization. The  individual  ego 
could  be  exercised  to  the  full,  and 
each  local  area  could  be  manipu- 
lated according  to  the  whims  of 
the  individual  operator.  At  this 
point  we  come  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion— the  operation  of  a  physical 
apparatus. 
The  Law  of  Impact 

The  law  of  impact  states  that 
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when  two  oxcarts  collide  at  three 
miles  per  hour  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  any  serious  results,  and 
at  this  rate  in  an  oxcart  civiliza- 
tion you  could  do  without  good 
roads  and  stringent  driving  regu- 
lations. The  driver  could  fall 
asleep,  and  even  when  awake  re- 
quired only  moderate  intelligence 
to  prevent  the  mild  order  of  disas- 
ter which  might  result  from  in- 
attention; but  increase  the  speed 
of  the  vehicle  and  the  sequence  of 
operations  instantly  changes. 
With  a  modern  automobile  you 
require  not  only  roads  but  good 
roads.  You  cannot  drive  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour  on  blind  earth;  the 
faster  your  rate  of  motion  the 
smoother  must  be  the  path  you 
traverse.  Speeds  of  that  order  re- 
quire a  given  curvature  of  road 
to  prevent  disaster;  the  maximum 
curvature  possible  for  a  road  de- 
signed to  carry  traffic  at  any 
given  speed  can  be  determined  in 
advance — and  this  determination 
will  have  no  regard  of  the  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  operator. 

We  have  been  experiencing  a 
change  in  the  magnitude  of  social 
operations  due  to  the  accelerating 
rate  of  doing  work  on  this  Con- 
tinent. For  precisely  the  same 
reasons  we  must  consider,  quan- 
titatively, without  personal  al- 
lowances, the  proper  conditions 
under  which  this  work  may  be 


accomplished  smoothly. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if 
we  could  take  the  Chinese,  and 
somehow  raise  them  bodily  to  the 
standard  of  living  that  prevails 
on  the  American  Continent,  not 
only  China  and  the  Orient  would 
be  benefited  thereby,  but  pros- 
perity would  return  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Occident.  Such 
reasoning  is  characteristic  of  the 
present  confusion  in  social  think- 
ing which  is  still  based  upon  the 
classical  economics  of  human  la- 
bor and  'value.'  When,  however, 
one  realizes  that  prior  to  1830  we, 
on  this  Continent  and  everywhere 
else  in  the  world,  consumed  not 
over  2,000  kilogram-calories  of 
extraneous  energy  per  capita  per 
day,  and  that  in  1929  we,  on  this 
Continent  alone,  consumed  a 
maximum  of  154,000  kilogram- 
calories  of  extraneous  energy  per 
capita  per  day — when  we  realize 
this,  the  problem  of  China  takes 
on  a  new  and  unsuspected  aspect. 
In  brief,  in  order  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  living  of  China  to  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  North  American 
Continent  it  would  be  necessary 
to  expend  two  and  one-half  times 
the  total  energy  consumed  by  the 
entire  globe  in  1929 — a  little  puz- 
zle which  we  may  reasonably 
doubt  even  the  capacity  of  the 
Chinese  to  solve. 
Inexorable  Replacement 

Now,  in  1933,  after  three  years 
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of  the  most  unprecedented  con- 
ditions that  this  country  has  ever 
known,  when  the  oscillations  of 
production  have  gone  to  greater 
extremes  than  have  ever  been 
witnessed  in  any  preceding  de- 
pression, we  find  ourselves  with 
more  unemployed  than  we  had 
total  population  a  century  ago. 
Each  succeeding  declination  in 
the  production  curves  of  pig-iron 
or  of  almost  any  other  major  in- 
dustrial commodity  swings  lower, 
calling  more  forcibly  to  our  at- 
tention the  problems  peculiar  to 
a  society  increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  correct  operation  of  its 
physical  equipment.  It  is  these 
problems  which  Technocracy  now 
poses,  stating  in  particular  that 
the  continued  substitution  of 
physical  energy  for  man-hours  re- 
sults, not  in  technological  unem- 
ployment, but  in  a  reduction  of 
total  employment  and  of  total 
purchasing  power. 

Granting  this  inexorable  re- 
placement of  human  labor  by 
physical  energy,  Technocracy 
makes  the  further  statement  that 
such  a  condition  brings  the  social 
mechanism  of  this  Continent  into 
sharp  conflict  with  the  interfer- 
ence control  vested  in  the  Price 
System  of  production.  The  Price 
System,  which  we  have  defined  as 
'any  means  of  exchange  or  en- 
ergy-flow control  founded  upon  a 
commodity  valuation/   originated 


under  those  social  conditions 
where  human  labor  was  the 
prime  factor  in  the  performance 
of  work  and  the  creation  of 
wealth.  The  'values'  upon  which 
this  system  rests  and  by  which 
alone  it  may  continue  to  function 
might  be  described  as  the  con- 
densate of  human  perspiration. 
Once  you  eliminate  that — when 
sheer  human  toil  becomes  func- 
tionally insignificant — you  have 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Price  System  whose  fundamental 
postulate  is  the  continuance  of 
man-hours  as  an  appreciable  fac- 
tor in  the  total  energy  consumed 
by  society.  You  cannot  continue 
to  eliminate  man-hours  and  ex- 
pect the  Price  System  to  remain 
stable:  It  will  go  out  of  balance 
in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  social 
change,  and  social  change  is  here 
quantitatively  defined  as  propor- 
tional to  the  rate  of  substitution 
of  extraneous  physical  energy  for 
man-hours  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  an  industrial  so- 
cial mechanism. 

By  way  of  illustration:  Our  first 
blast  furnace  in  Massachusetts 
turned  out  approximately  3  tons 
of  pig-iron  a  week.  (My  authority 
here  is  a  published  advertisement 
of  the  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany.) A  modern  blast  furnace, 
operating  with  less  than  half  of 
the  earlier  total  of  men  per  fur- 
nace, will  do  over  1,000  tons  per 
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day.  We  are  speaking,  remember, 
of  changes  of  rate,  not  of  the  total 
employees  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries. 

The  number  of  people  required 
to  shovel  sand,  coal,  or  ore  by 
individual  labor  may  be  realized 
when  you  watch  a  power  shovel 
with  a  100-foot  beam  and  a  95- 
foot  stick  moving  15  or  18  cubic 
yards  of  material  a  vertical  dis- 
tance equivalent  to  a  six-story 
building.  Just  how  many  laborers 
would  be  required  to  move  one 
load  of  that  shovel  an  equal  dis- 
tance? 
If  Trends  Continue! 

We  are  not  here  attempting  to 
say — as  many  of  our  critics 
charge  us  with  saying — that  Am- 
erica is  on  the  verge  of  chaos  or 
an  evil  doom.  We  have  merely 
maintained  that  if  present  trends 
continue — and  we  see  no  chance 
of  them  abating — you  may  ex- 
pect a  greater  total  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  within  eight- 
een months.  At  the  present  rate 
of  these  trends,  and  assuming 
their  continuance,  it  is  conserva- 
tive to  envisage  a  total  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  within 
this  period  of  over  20,000,000. 

We  make  this  statement  know- 
ing full  well  that  debt  moratori- 
ums, inflation,  and  all  other  pos- 
sible palliatives  are  going  to  be 
attempted  with  all  the  astuteness 
and  dexterity  that  political  chic- 


anery can  bring  to  bear  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  this 
Continent.  We  know  also  that  the 
debt  merchants  will  exercise  their 
legerdemain  to  the  full  in  order 
to  save  the  face  of  the  present 
situation.  Inflation,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  prime  concerns  of  Con- 
gress, would  be  of  real  interest 
only  to  those  who  possess  above 
a  certain  number  of  debt  claims, 
because  they  alone  can  go  into 
debt. fast  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  inflation.  The  man  who 
works  for  wages  or  a  salary  can- 
not go  into  debt  and  thus  cannot 
take  advantage  of  inflation,  the 
privilege  of  debt  being  in  other 
hands. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  Tech- 
nocracy, in  the  full  blaze  of  world 
publicity,  will  experience  attemp- 
ted exploitation  by  those  with 
whom  it  has,  and  can  have,  noth- 
ing in  common.  The  politicians 
and  debt  merchants  of  the  day 
will  be  moved  to  employ  Tech- 
nocracy as  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  a  new  political  state; 
they  may  even  go  so  far  that,  un- 
der the  color  of  Technocracy,  an 
institutional  fascism  will  be  in- 
troduced as  one  of  the  dictatorial 
prerequisites  of  the  incoming 
president.  This  and  many  other 
efforts  will  be  made  to  utilize  the 
work  which  Technocracy  so 
quietly  initiated,  but  we,  our- 
selves, will  consistently  maintain 
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the  position  from  which  we  start- 
ed— that  you  cannot  continue  to 
do  certain  things  on  this  Contin- 
ent; that  people  and  times  have 
changed;  and  that  any  decisive 
moves  toward  readjustment  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
control  the  policies  of  this  coun- 
try. 

We  have  accomplished  very 
little,  but  it  has  become  clear 
that,  if  present  conditions  con- 
tinue, we  shall  be  forced  to  con- 
sider problems  more  grave  than 
any  with  which  this  country  has 
so  far  concerned  itself.  Yet  Am- 
erica has  just  lately  had  a  na- 
tional election,  and  not  a  single 
outstanding  figure  in  politics  or 
finance  has  come  forward  with 
any  proposal  that  has  one  iota  of 
usefulness  in  dealing  with  these 
conditions  and  these  problems. 

To  an  outside  observer  Ameri- 
ca would  appear  to  be  a  nation 
that  is  rapidly  sinking  to  greater 
social  instability  and  whose  lead- 
ers lack  intelligence  to  offer  us 
more  than  soporifics  and  pallia- 
tives. The  past  three  years  have 
brought  forth  nothing  genuinely 
relevant  to  the  situation  and,  if 
this  barrenness  persists  for  an- 
other ten  years,  we  are  due  for 
one  of  the  gravest  social  readjust- 
ments that  this  country  has  ever 
experienced. 

James  Watt  produced  his  steam 
engine  at  about  the  time  the  Con- 


stitution of  this  country  was 
drawn  up.  There  is  a  profound 
significance  in  this  fact.  It  meant 
that  the  epoch  of  social  change, 
as  above  defined,  opened  with  the 
commencement  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  political 
unit.  It  meant  that  all  the  poli- 
tical instruments  and  economic 
theories  carried  over  from  an  old- 
er time  would  become  obsoles- 
cent on  an  area  exceptionally 
favored  by  nature  for  the  richest 
development  of  power — an  area 
to  be  subsequently  exploited  to 
the  full  in  that  direction. 

A  similar  irony  of  events  brings 
me  to  speak  tonight  in  a  hotel 
that  yesterday  was  sold  on  the 
block  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer.  Symbol  enough  of  the 
financial  obsolescence  brought 
about  by  the  very  technological 
procedures  misapplied  to  its  de- 
sign and  construction!  As  the 
Irishman  said,  'Sure  and  it  was 
no  good  before  it  was  built.' 
Throughout  the  United  States  to- 
day we  have  an  identical  situa- 
tion. 

Physical  Wealth  versus 
Monetary  Wealth 

Bear  well  in  mind  that  under  a 
Price  System  monetary  wealth  is 
equivalent  to  the  creation  of  debt; 
physical  wealth,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  conversion  of  avail- 
able energy  into  use-forms  and 
services.   Under  a  Price   System 
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the  process  of  being  wealthy  is 
the  collection  of  debt  claims 
(such  claims  being  represented 
by  the  amount  of  'money*  you 
possess);  physical  wealth,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  degradation  of 
converted  energy  into  total  use- 
lessness,  or,  complete  consump- 
tion. You  are  not  physically  weal- 
thy in  the  possession  of  debt 
claims  against  an  automobile 
company  (that  is,  through  being 
able  to  buy  its  product);  you  are 
wealthy,  in  the  physical  sense, 
only  when  you  are  wearing  a  car 
out  through  use. 

Let  us  put  this  question  of  debt 
in  another  form.  The  population 
of  this  country  during  the  past 
century  has  increased  as  the 
square  of  time,  production  as  the 
cube,  total  debt  as  to  the  fourth 
power,  and  available  energy  as  to 
the  eighth  power.  You  are  put- 
ting your  goods  'in  hock'  faster 
than  you  make  them.  Note  now 
this  peculiarity  about  debt:  The 
more  use  we  make  of  it  the  more 
we  have.  This  is  in  complete  vio- 
lation of  the  basic  laws  of  physics 
which  state  that  the  more  we  use 
of  physical  things  the  less  we 
have  of  them. 

Today,  with  over  200  billion 
dollars  of  total  debt  in  this  coun- 
try, we  find  ourselves  owing  four 
times  per  capita  as  much  as  we 
did  in  1895  and  sixteen  times  as 
much  total  according  to  one  of 


our  economists.  Do  not  forget 
that  in  1893,  1907,  and  1920  we 
had  write-downs  of  this  total 
debt,  but  its  rate  of  growth  is  in- 
clusive of  all  the  write-downs, 
and  the  debt  continues  to  mount 
thus  continually  throwing  the 
system  out  of  balance. 

How  then  is  it  proposed  to 
handle  a  Continental  setup 
wherein  the  production  of  physi- 
cal wealth  has  passed  from  the 
direction  of  one  process  to  that  of 
another? 
Price  System  Variations 

The  Price  System  goes  back  to 
remote  history.  We  have  had  va- 
riations of  it  for  thousands  of 
years.  Russia  today  operates  un- 
der a  Price  System,  even  if  it  has 
eliminated  private  enterprise  and 
commercial  initiative.  Its  mech- 
anics of  exchange  and  its  evalua- 
tion procedure  are  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  of  the  United  States 
— it  has  internal  bonds,  corpora- 
tion charters,  corporation  stock; 
it  pays  wages  and  salaries  and 
buys  and  sells  on  a  commodity 
valuation  basis.  These  things  can- 
not exist  without  the  Price  Sys- 
tem— from  which  Russian  com- 
munism believed  it  had  escaped. 
Furthermore,  Russia  had  to  call 
upon  the  outside  world  for  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  new  machinery — 
the  foundation  of  the  new  social 
mechanism  she  wished  to  set  up. 
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Unfortunately,  a  great  part  of 
this  machinery  was  sold  to  Rus- 
sia by  businessmen  who  were  anx- 
ious to  unload  stocks  of  this 
equipment  already  obsolete.  Trac- 
tors that  were  made  to  sell  to  the 
backlot  farmer  of  140  acres 
should  never  have  been  sold  to 
the  gigantic  farms  of  this  new 
state.  But  Russia  is  learning  her 
lesson  and  doubtless  by  now  is 
rectifying  these  errors. 

If  you  plot  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation on  any  given  area  subject 
to  a  high-energy  consumption, 
then  you  must  also  plot  the 
growth  of  all  energy-consuming 
devices  on  that  area — for  this 
reason:  The  only  distinction  man 
possesses  functionally,  the  one 
thing  which  differentiates  him 
functionally  from  all  other  spe- 
cies, is  his  capacity  to  design  and 
construct  organic  extensions,  that 
is  to  say,  energy-consuming  de- 
vices independent  of  himself  and 
capable  of  operating  at  high  cap- 
acity with  a  minimum  of  human 
labor  and  attention.  Under  the 
compulsion  of  this  technological 
development  our  modern  world 
has  reached  a  point  where  a  lais- 
sez-faire economy  can  no  longer 
be  maintained.  It  is  essential  that 
we  know  the  rate  of  growth  of 
each  and  every  energy-consuming 
device  upon  any  given  continen- 
tal area  if  we  are  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully the  physical  equipment 
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of  that  area  at  an  energy  con- 
sumption of  150,000  kilogram- 
calories  per  capita  per  day.  The 
more  energy  we  consume  per 
capita  the  greater  the  need  for 
a  change  in  the  methods  of 
control — exactly  as  in  the 
change  from  an  oxcart  to  an  ex- 
press train.  The  social  mechanism 
of  today  has  advanced  to  an  ord- 
er of  magnitude  far  beyond  the 
log  cabin  stage  of  our  ancestors; 
the  methods  of  control  must  be 
adjusted  thereto. 

Technocracy  points  out  that 
these  problems,  if  not  solved,  will 
lead  to  a  situation  of  increasing 
gravity,  possibly  terminating  in  a 
secondary  crisis.  Attempts  to  bal- 
ance our  budget,  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures on  a  downward  curve, 
will  simply  mean  less  employ- 
ment than  before  with  a  resulting 
decrease  in  purchasing  power, 
and  we  will  be  compelled  finally 
to  such  devices  as  debt  moratori- 
ums, debt  holidays,  inflation,  and 
a  free-for-all  race  as  to  who  can 
create  debt  the  fastest. 
A  Lucid  Interval 

How  long  this  can  go  on  we  do 
not  know.  We  did  not  create  the 
situation;  we  are  not  responsible 
for  it.  Machinery  and  power  pro- 
cedures are  not  guilty  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  on  this  Continent; 
neither  are  the  engineer,  the 
technologist,  and  the  scientist. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  the  past 
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three  years  have  been  more  con- 
ducive to  social  thinking  than  any 
similar  period  in  our  history,  for 
it  would  seem  that  only  under 
such  conditions  do  we  achieve 
some  lucid  intervals  in  our  way 
of  social  thought. 

We  cannot  push  our  industrial 
situation  much  beyond  the  point 
it  has  now  reached.  We  have  to- 
day a  'technological  backlog' 
overhanging  this  country  which 
makes  our  material  backlog  re- 
semble a  backyard  woodpile.  Yet, 
thanks  to  the  prevailing  interfer- 
ence control  of  the  Price  System 
and  its  corollary,  debt  creation, 
we  can  use  only  a  small  portion 
of  that  technological  backlog.  A 
new  system  will  have  to  be  put 
into  effect  in  order  that  the  things 
which  science  and  technology 
have  developed  may  come  into 
full  social  usage.  Such  usage  is 
not  possible  where  you  are  look- 
ing for  the  easiest  possible  means 
of  creating  debt  faster  against 
others  than  they  can  create 
it  against  you,  and  it  is  just 
this  procedure  which  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  Price  System 
under  which  we  operate  our 
society.  If  you  cannot  main- 
tain a  preferential  position  in  cre- 
ating debt  claims  then  you  do  not 
stay  in  business;  you  go  out  of  it. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual debt  merchant  or  business- 
man; he  is  no  more  rapacious  than 


any  other  individual  or  group  in 
this  country,  but  under  the  set- 
up he  is  compelled  to  play  the 
game  that  way.  Granted  a  differ- 
ent setup,  the  rules  of  the  game 
would  be  different.  Technocracy 
is  pointing  out  that  social  change 
will  necessitate  a  new  set  of  rules. 

Symbol  of  Change 

Social  change,  in  the  sense  of 
change  in  the  rate  of  energy  con- 
version, was  not  inaugurated  un- 
til the  advent  of  the  scientist,  the 
engineer,  and  the  technologist. 
The  meal  which  we  have  had 
here  tonight  and  the  microphone 
before  which  I  am  now  speaking 
are  symbolic  of  two  entirety  dif- 
ferent processes — the  meal  of  a 
process  which  has  not  appreciably 
changed  in  seven  thousand  years, 
and  the  microphone  of  one  intro- 
duced by  modern  technology. 
Food  is  still  served  with  man  as 
a  transport  animal  with  antiquat- 
ed combustion  methods  still  used 
to  cook  it;  yet  here  before  us  is 
a  delicate  instrument  through 
which  the  technologist  puts  me 
into  direct  communication  with 
the  people  of  this  Continent. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  meal 
tonight  could  not  have  been  serv- 
ed without  human  aid —  no  tech- 
nical reason  that  is;  financially, 
yes:  It  would  not  be  sufficiently 
profitable  to  serve  it  so,  and  the 
capital  investment  would  be  too 
high. 
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Given  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent rates  of  growth  of  energy 
consumption,  we  can  see  no  hope 
of  social  advance  under  the  Price 
System  and  its  democratic  politi- 
cal sponsorship.  These  things  con- 
tain nothing  suitable  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  in  hand.  They 
have  no  methodology  except  that 
of  debt  creation,  and  this  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  high-energy  civil- 
ization. Therefore,  Technocracy 
insists  that  unless  a  procedure  is 
developed  whereby  we  can  ac- 
curately measure  and  know  the 
rate  of  growth  of  all  energy-con- 
suming devices  on  this  Continent 
as  a  function  of  time,  and  unless 
all  production  and  distribution 
sequences  are  operated  on  what 
is  known  as  the  balanced-load 
(which  means  a  minimum  of  de- 
viation), then  we  shall  rapidly  ap- 
proach the  end  of  social  stability 
and  the  beginning  of  chaos  on  this 
Continent. 

A  Strange  Realignment 

I  wish  to  note  here  a  very  in- 
teresting thing  which  has  come 
out  of  the  work  and  activities  of 
Technocracy — one  of  the  strang- 
est social  and  political  realign- 
ments in  history.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  witnessing  an  align- 
ment on  the  basis  of  functional 
capacity,  so  that  now  we  discover 
the  liberal  (the  last  resort  of  the 
incompetent  and  stupid),  the 
debt  merchant,  and  the  commun- 
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ist,  fighting  together  in  defense  of 
a  system  of  advantage.  We  can 
but  wish  them  well,  hoping  that 
the  company  of  each  is  pleasing 
to  the  others,  and  we  reiterate 
that,  unless  the  physical  factors 
of  society  on  this  Continent  are 
brought  under  control,  and  that 
very  soon,  these  strangely  assort- 
ed companions-at-arms  will  have 
little  or  no  solace  save  the  mud 
of  the  last  ditch  wherein  they 
now  struggle  so  valiantly. 

Technocracy  has  little  more  to 
say  except  that  it  proposes  to 
carry  on,  hoping  that  in  the  near 
future  it  may  be  able  to  bring  out 
its  first  definite  reports  on  how 
this  Continent  has  functioned  in 
the  past  century.  It  may  be  that 
social  conditions  are  moving 
faster  than  we  think,  that  they 
are  even  more  serious  than  we 
have  claimed.  We  do  not  know. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  swiftly 
moving  conditions  do  prevent  our 
work  from  becoming  known,  they 
cannot  prevent  the  work  from 
continuing.  That  we  have  enemies 
and  encounter  hostility  is  clear 
enough,  but  we  prefer  to  be 
known  by  the  enemies  we  have 
made,  for  in  their  character  and 
motives  they  exhibit  an  unparal- 
led  functional  incapacity. 
Work  and  Wait 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  not  greatly  concerned 
with  replying    to    its    critics.    It 
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does  not  have  to.  Conditions  are 
determining  the  rate  at  which  we 
are  moving:  Technocracy  can  af- 
ford to  work  and  wait;  no  other 
organization  on  this  Continent 
can.  If  we  are  correct,  then  we 
have  carved  out  for  ourselves  one 
of  the  biggest  tasks  in  history 
(and  we  will  die  in  harness).  If 
we  are  wrong,  then  we  have  been 
merely  human.  We  can  leave  it 
at  that,  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
conditions  in  the  next  few  years 
will  decide  who  is  correct. 


Technocracy  has  no  theory  of 
the  assumption  of  power;  it  is  not 
concerned  with  going  any  parti- 
cular place.  It  merely  observes 
the  present  direction  of  social 
forces,  striving  to  obtain  a  clear 
and  unified  picture  of  what  is 
happening  on  this  Continent. 
What  is  to  come  is  for  the  future 
to  tell.  We  wish  everybody  a  hap- 
py landing,  and  close  with  the  af- 
firmation that  Technocracy  will 
stand  its  ground.  For  the  rest,  we 
will  leave  it  to  tomorrow. 


Total  Conscription  Is  the  Answer 


From  where  I  sit  in  Washington  it  is  an  appalling  thing  to  see  the 
separate  groups  and  cliques  and  special  interests  separating  out  of  the 
main  body  of  the  American  war  effort  in  order  to  work  for  their  own 
special  purposes  and  private  ambitions.  Too  many  of  us,  I  fear,  have 
lost  sight  of  our  real  goals  and  purposes  in  this  war.  Too  many  people 
are  trying  to  position  themselves  for  the  postwar  period  long  before 
the  country  is  out  of  danger  and  long  before  our  fighting  men  have  any 
chance  to  position  themselves.  Some  of  the  special  political  and  eco- 
nomic groups  want  to  win  complete  victory  for  themselves  regardless 
of  the  consequences  for  others  and  for  the  nation. 

— Charles  E.  Wilson,  Vice-Chairman,  W.P.B. 

It  is  clear  now  that  in  North  America  we  are  just  beginning  to  face 
the  real  economic  perils  of  this  war.  Relatively  speaking  the  going 
has  been  easy  up  to  now. 

The  danger,  of  course,  is  inflation.  People  have  grown  tired  of 
hearing  about  it  and  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  the  cry  of  a  boy 
in  the  old  tale  who  shouted  'Wolf!'  But  as  in  the  old  tale,  the  wolf  is 
now  at  our  doorstep  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  the  United  States. 

In  Canada  prices  are  still  edging  up  and  so  are  wages.  We  have  re- 
treated a  little  from  the  ideal  of  an  absolute  freeze  of  our  existing 
price  structure,  and  the  wonder  is  that  we  have  not  retreated  much 
further.  At  this  writing  the  Government  is  laying  down  another  line, 
slightly  back  of  the  first  one,  at  which  it  proposes  to  halt  and  fight 
again.  But  the  United  States  has  not  found  a  new  line  and  is  still  re- 
treating with  no  clear  plan  of  action.  This  is  what  makes  the  situation 
so  dangerous  for  the  whole  of  America  because  it  is  linked  so  closely 
together  in  an  economic  sense.    — Bruce  Hutchinson  in  Vancouver  Sun 
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Newfoundland's  Destiny 

(Continued  from  last  month) 


WHILE  the  modern  aeronau- 
tics engineer  speaks  in 
terms  of  high-speed,  multi-engin- 
ed  aircraft  and  the  navigator 
maps  his  route  on  the  basis  of  a 
new  'azimuthal  equidistant  pro- 
jection' technique,  the  Newfound- 
land economist  puzzles  over  his 
industrial  'problems.'  A  new 
world  of  communication  and 
transportation  has  suddenly  en- 
gulfed his  island  economy.  He 
stands  amidst  nature's  bounteous 
store  of  seafood,  lumber,  and  min- 
erals —  and  contemplates.  While 
the  engineer  directs  his  'horse- 
power' and  operates  his  'kilo- 
watts,' the  economist  puzzles  in 
terms  of  'finance,'  'markets,'  and 
'profit.'  Just  what  does  he  find  so 
perplexing?  Let  us  investigate. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  some  of 
the  leading  businessmen  of  New- 
foundland established  what  they 
termed  the  Newfoundland  Indus- 
trial Development  Board,  their 
professed  purpose  being  to  stimu- 
late domestic  manufacturing.  Lo- 
cal firms  were  to  be  assisted  with 
advice  and  foreign  capital  invest- 
ment was  to  be  encouraged.  Re- 
cently this  organization  published 
its  first  annual  report.  This  docu- 
ment reports  what  small  succes- 
ses were  enjoyed — and  also  a  tale 
of  woes. 
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At  Grand  Falls  and  at  Corner 
Brook  on  the  Humber  River, 
Newfoundland  boasts  two  fine 
pulp  and  paper  mills  with  16,000 
square  miles  of  spruce,  balsam, 
birch,  pine,  and  juniper  near  at 
hand.  For  some  years  the  chief 
product  from  these  mills  has  been 
newsprint.  Learning  of  the  use  of 
plywood  in  the  construction  of 
aircraft,  the  Board  sought  to  ex- 
ploit this  field.  To  date,  informa- 
tion has  been  compiled  and  lum- 
ber interests  contacted — but  no 
production.  The  manufacture  of 
alcohol  from  the  waste  sulphite 
liquor  of  these  established  mills 
(and  thence  the  development  of 
synthetic  rubber)  was  contem- 
plated, and  although  it  was  learn- 
ed that  'upwards  of  one  and  a  half 
million  gallons  of  potential  alco- 
hol each  year  past  through  the 
flumes  with  the  waste  liquor,'  the 
matter  of  financial  aid  proved  to 
be  the  sticker.  It  seems  that  the 
Canadian  firms,  already  engaged 
in  this  business,  were  not  parti- 
cularly excited.  This  waste  sul- 
phite liquor  could  also  be  con- 
verted to  a  yeast  and  then  to  D- 
ribose,  a  valuable  commercial 
sugar.  Disappointment  lurked 
here,  too.  The  manufacture  of 
charcoal     was     considered     and 
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'hopes  for  a  live  industry  were 
aroused.'  Thus  the  lumber  indus- 
try has  been  given  a  work-over 
and  the  best  that  could  be  report- 
ed was  that  a  creosote  plant  was 
definitely  to  be  established,  and, 
the  manufacture  of  paper  bags 
had  actually  commenced. 

Newfoundland  is  a  country  of 
deep  waters  and  turbulent  rivers. 
Hydro-electric  power  develop- 
ments now  situated  at  Deer  Lake, 
Port  Union,  and  Carboneau  pro- 
vide the  major  source  of  electric 
current,  but,  as  yet,  the  total  re- 
sources have  scarcely  been  tap- 
ped. This  Board  deplores  the  fact 
that  not  even  a  hydrographic 
survey  has  yet  been  made  to  tab- 
ulate the  possibilities.  Nearby 
Labrador  with  its  Hamilton  River 
Falls  will  someday  amaze  the 
world. 

Even  in  the  fishing  industry, 
Newfoundland's  mainstay  for  cen- 
turies, concern  was  felt  over  new 
developments.  While  suggestions 
for  the  erection  of  filleting  and 
refrigerator  plants  were  made; 
while  fish  meal,  pearl  essence,  and 
codfish  canning  plants  were  moot- 
ed, the  Board  observed  that  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  building  fishing 
boats  to  cut  down  their  volume  of 
importations  and  concluded  that 
'we  shall  be  fortunate  if,  within 
a  short  period  after  the  war,  our 
salt  fish  exports  to  Europe  am- 
ount to  50  percent  of  the  prewar 


quantity.' 

The  Unique  Continental  Problem 

In  its  general  aspects  this  looks 
like  a  gloomy  picture.  But  this  is 
not  the  actual  prospectus  for 
Newfoundland.  It  merely  illus- 
trates the  businessman's  predica- 
ment. These  are  the  'problems'  of 
business  but  not  of  science;  these 
are  the  headaches  of  'finance,'  the 
hurdles  of  'politics,'  and  the  blank 
wall  to  'profit  exploitation.'  The 
Newfoundland  businessman  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  same 
impasse  as  his  Continental  coun- 
terpart— a  problem  that  is  unique 
to  North  America.  What  a  revers- 
al from  the  days  of  the  'Fish  Ad- 
mirals.' In  those  days  of  scarcity 
Newfoundland  had  to  fight  the 
exploiters  off;  today  she  cannot 
entice  them  on,  even  with  the 
lure  of  a  juicier  plum.  Today  the 
problem  is  one  of  developing  and 
distributing  an  abundance  and 
that  is  something  fundamentally 
new. 

If  we  say  that  Newfoundland  is 
rich  in  natural  resources,  what 
can  we  say  of  the  Continent  as 
a  whole?  Here  is  a  land  area  pos- 
sessing the  lion's  share  of  the 
world's  reserves:  50  percent  of  its 
coal,  68  percent  of  its  oil,  minerals 
in  profusion,  and  enormous  elec- 
tric power  potential.  Our  mineral 
deposits  have  already  provided 
North  America  with  over  60  per- 
cent   of    the    world's    machinery, 
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and  the  fuel  is  here  to  drive  it. 

Ponderous  Power  House 

When  this  ponderous  power- 
house is  set  in  motion  the  output 
of  finished  goods  is  tremendous. 
But,  to  this,  our  engineers  and 
technologists  have  added  a  fur- 
ther complement:  the  item  of 
automaticity,  machines  that  oper- 
ate machines.  The  sum  total  pro- 
vides us  with  a  unique  organiza- 
tion— but  also  with  an  unpreced- 
ented social  condition. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
has  estimated  that  after  the  war 
the  United  States  will  have  a 
plant  capacity  capable  of  produc- 
ing twice  the  volume  of  durable 
goods  which  American  consumers 
have  ever  had  the  capacity  to 
buy.  On  Demobilization  Day 
some  30  million  war  workers  and 
10  million  service  men  will  be 
dumped  into  the  laps  of  the  post- 
war 'planners.'  Business  Week 
estimates  that  20  million  of  these 
(or  others)  will  remain  unem- 
ployed. Whose  baby  will  that  be? 
What  will  happen  to  the  financial 
structure? 

Canada  has  also  developed  a 
tremendous  new  productive  ca- 
pacity. Today  this  technology  is 
being  used  for  war  materiel,  but 
after  the  war  it  will  be  available 
for  producing  goods  and  services 
:or  a  better  living.  With  modern 
'echnology  Canada's  12  million 
oeople,   in   addition  to   providing 


for  their  own  civilian  require- 
ments and  shipping  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  overseas,  have  pro- 
duced the  following  up  to  the  end 
of  1943:  250  cargo  vessels,  500 
naval  craft,  10,000  airplanes,  570,- 
000  cars  and  trucks,  30,000  arm- 
ored fighting  vehicles,  1,000,000 
machine-guns  and  small  arms, 
80,000  army  and  navy  gun  units, 
55,000,000  rounds  of  heavy  am- 
munition, 1,000,000  tons  of  chem- 
icals and  explosives,  3,000,000 
tons  of  steel,  40  percent  of  the 
United  Nations'  aluminum,  $308,- 
000,000  worth  of  signal  equip- 
ment. This  is  only  a  partial  list. 
Someday  this  production  will  be 
converted  to  abundance  for  Can- 
adians. 

Spectre  of  Frightful  Fear 

Is  it  not  this  fear  of  future  ab- 
undance and  leisure  in  the  post- 
war world  which  constrains  the 
Canadian  and  American  financial 
tycoon  when  tempted  to  invest  his 
capital  in  Newfoundland's  indus- 
trial development? 

He  is  mindful  of  the  immense 
productivity  of  the  technology 
which  has  been  installed  at  gov- 
ernment expense  to  provide  the 
sinews  of  war;  and  despite  the 
optimistic  speeches  which  he 
makes,  as  he  views  the  prospect 
of  capitalizing  the  calamity  of  a 
shattered  Europe,  he  knows  back 
in  his  astute  mind  that  the  Euro- 
peans,  Asiatics,    and   Australians 
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have  also  installed  new  machines 
and  that  the  capacity  for  quick 
recovery  in  this  day  and  age 
bodes  no  good  for  business. 

Why  should  he  invest  money 
in  Newfoundland  mineral  devel- 
opment when  he  has  the  great 
pre-Cambrian  storehouse  at  his 
back  door?  How  can  he  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  the  alcohol 
from  Newfoundland  spruce  to 
make  synthetic  rubber  when  he 
has  thousands  of  prairie  farmers 
yelping  at  his  heels?  This  alcohol 
can  be  made  from  wheat,  too — 
and  there  are  billions  of  bushels 
clogging  the  channels  of  trade. 

Consider  this  case  in  point.  The 
Newfoundland  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Board  hoped  that  by  the 
use  of  the  Pigeon  ferro-silicon 
process  for  the  production  of 
magnesium,  the  deposits  of  dol- 
emite  at  Corner  Brook  could  be 
developed.  This  is  what  they  re- 
ported: 'The  Board  contacted  the 
proper  channels  at  Ottawa  as  well 
as  Dr.  Pigeon  himself,  but  it  was 
found  that  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  supply  in  Canada,  made 
possible  by  the  Pigeon  process, 
the  quantity  available  was  un- 
likely to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  interest  Canadian  authori- 
ties.' (Dolemite  is  just  one  item 
from  a  long  list  that  fall  into  the 
same  general  category.) 

The  railways  of  Newfoundland 
total  about  900   miles,   the  main 


line  running  a  500-mile  course 
from  St.  John's  to  Port  aux 
Basques.  They  are  narrow-gauge 
track,  and  the  engines  and  carri- 
ages are  of  small  European  de- 
sign. Under  former  circumstances 
this  would  provide  an  interesting 
project  to  construction  contract-  ; 
ors.  However,  nothing  at  present 
is  seriously  contemplated  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  standardiz- 
ing the  gauge,  as  the  financial  fu- 
ture of  a  new  and  modern  rail 
service  would  depend  on  a  more 
intensified  industrial  develop- 1 
ment  of  the  country  and  'financi- 
ally' that  is  not  'good  business.' 
Further  expansion  is  'financially  i 
unwise'  in  North  America. 

But,  strangely  enough,  the  con- 
verse of  this  statement  is  also 
true.  Idle  money  must  be  invested 
in  order  to  maintain  value  stabil- 
ity, for  surplusses  of  uninvested 
capital  tend  to  depress  the  inter- 
est rate  towards  zero  and  a 
healthy  loan  business  deman( 
higher  interest  rates.  Insurance 
and  investment  corporations  coul< 
easily  drown  in  a  sea  of  their  ot 
liquidity. 
An  Economic  Impasse 

Here  is  an  economic  impasse, 
deadend  which  imperils  the  whole 
financial  structure  of  North  Am- 
erica. The  entire  banking  busi- 
ness of  the  island  is  in  the  hanc 
of  Canadian  chartered  banks 
What  happens  on  Wall  Street  anc 
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St.  James  Street  would  jeopard- 
ize the  Newfoundland  money  sys- 
tem in  a  matter  of  hours. 

We   are   witnessing  the   impact 
of  an  advancing  technology  upon 
an  obsolete  system  of  social  con- 
trol, and  if  in  the  orgasm  which 
•lis  now  in  progress,  our  business- 
it  men  are  precipitated  into  a  posi- 
es tion    of    inconsequence    and    our 
z-  'financial'  way  of  doing  things  is 
u-  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  history, 
lil  the  men  of  science  must  be  called 
k  upon  to  come  forward  with  a  new 
modus  operandi,  a  scientific  meth- 
od of  distribution  to  complement 
our  present  scientific   method  of 
production.    In    the    new    epoch 
which  is  just  ahead  we  shall  have 
.  to  discard  some  preconceived  no- 
tions,   the   most   persistent   being 
that  everything  must  first  be  'fin- 
anced' before  it  is  produced.  We 
^hall  be  required  to  discard  and 
:    forget  the  entire  practice  of  using 
I   money'  and  substitute  in  its  place 
system  of  definite  quantitative 
mensuration.     Technology     must 
operate  in  terms  that  do  not  fluc- 
tuate. 

\  Continental  Blueprint 
When  this  probability  becomes 
reality   the   age   of   technology 
md  science  will  have  arrived  in 
:    \~orth  America. 

Newfoundland     can    have    de- 

uxe  stream-lined  trains  shuttling 

■ck  and  forth  through  her  forest 

•vonderland — but     only     through 
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her  North  American  association. 

Newfoundland  can  have  a  net- 
work of  super-highways  and  a 
traffic  of  ultra-modern  automo- 
biles— but  only  when  North  Am- 
erican industry  has  thrown  off  the 
shackles  of  'finance'  and  New- 
foundlanders have  learned  to 
drive  on  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

Newfoundland  can  have  mod- 
ern 'machines  for  living'  to  re- 
place her  ramshackle  dwellings 
and  technology  can  lift  the  face 
of  St.  John's  17th  century  streets 
— but  only  when  North  American 
engineers  set  to  work  with  a  Con- 
tinental blueprint. 

Plywood,  plastics,  sulpha  drugs, 
penicillin,  television,  and  air-con- 
ditioning can  become  everyday 
conveniences,  while  organized 
health  services  can  provide  mat- 
ernal attention  and  care  for  the 
sick  and  injured  even  to  the  re- 
motest corners. 

Newfoundland's  stalwart  sons 
can  do  their  postwar  settling  in 
a  land  of  productive  abundance, 
a  land  of  mines  and  smelters, 
packing  plants  and  assembly  lines, 
technical  schools  and  universities 
— but  only  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  technological  North  America. 

Newfoundlanders  will  step 
aboard  luxury  airliners  just  after 
breakfast  and  dine  in  Toronto  or 
Buffalo  without  having  had  to  go 
through  the  red  tape  of  passports 
or  having  had  their  baggage  sub- 
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jected  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  im- 
migration officer. 
A  New  Age 

A  new  age  of  technological 
abundance  is  about  to  break  up- 
on the  North  American  Contin- 
ent. It  will  unite  the  land  mass 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  pine 
to  palm.  Newfoundland,  as  a  part 


of  this  mighty  mechanism,  will 
reap  benefits  of  which  she  has 
scarcely  dared  to  dream.  In  this 
new  world  Newfoundland  will 
find  herself  just  as  natural  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  North  American  j 
organism  as  is  the  shaggy  tail  to 
a  magnificent  Newfoundland  dog. 
— C.  Warren  Lowes 


Postwar  Planners  Please  Note/ 


The  Canadian  government  has  spent  $856,983,614  on  the  establish- 
ment of  446  war  industries  including  aircraft  plants,  shipbuilding, 
munitions,  explosives,  materials  such  as  steel  and  rubber  and  housing. 
This  information  was  contained  in  a  return  tabled  in  Commons  by  State 
Secretary  Hon.  Norman  McLarty.  — Canadian  Press. 

Any  official  committee  working  on  postwar  rehabilitation  piano 
for  Canada  will  have  to  reckon  on  return  to  peacetime  occupations 
of  between  two  and  three  million  persons. 

— K.  M.  Cameron,  president  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada. 

A  $40,000,000,000  curtailment  in  war  production  is  probable  when 
the  war  ends  and  this  would  conceivably  cost  the  jobs  of  more  than 
10,000,000  men,  unless  plans  are  made. 

— Vice-President  Henry  Wallace. 

When  D-Day  comes,  the  Federal  Government  will  probably  be 
underwriting  the  jobs  of  70  workers  out  of  100.  If  the  Government 
should  stop  its  spending  overnight  .  .  .  45,000,000  (persons)  .  .  .  would 
be  on  the  street.  ...  If  the  (Government)  orders  stop,  the  whole  social 
and  economic  order  collapses. 

— Stuart  Chase,  American  economist. 

Reconversion  to  the  prewar  production  pattern  is  practically 
impossible  and  if  by  some  magic  we  could  exactly  recreate  those 
conditions,  it  would  result  in  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  national 
incomes,  extensive  unemployment,  and  reduced  production  capacity. 
Either  we  will  evolve  something  better,  or  we  will  be  afflicted  with 
something  far  worse.  There  is  no  turning  back. 

— Robert  P.  Patterson,  U.S.  Undersecretary  of  War. 

Legislation  to  boost  the  United  States'  public  debt  ceiling  to  a  record 
high,  from  $210,000,000,000  to  $240,000,000,000,  was  approved  today  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  ways  and  means  committee.  The  public 
debt  now  stands  at  $187,212,467,081.92.  — Associated  Press. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North 
American  social  movement  with  a 
North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent. 
It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group,  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 
•  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is 
the  chartered  Section  consisting  of  a 
minimum  of  25  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  finan- 
cial subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no 
debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
its  own  members.  The  widespread 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties, 
commissions,  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the 
member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — 
the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol 
signifying  balance. 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are 
members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto   Rico,  and   in  numerous   other 

(places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Victory  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
form anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  win- 
ter of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  In 
1930  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectari- 
an membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief ,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent nation-wide  membership  organi- 
zation. Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacu- 
lar spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full    swing! 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is 
composed  of  North  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races, 
and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  North  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics,  and  politicians  are  not  eligi- 
ble. (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  far- 
mer, mechanic,  teacher,  preacher,  or 
housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a  pa- 
triotic North  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


DELETION  OF  PICTURE  SECTION 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  coated  book  paper  in  Canada,  we  have  had  to 
discontinue  our  four-page  Picture  Section  temporarily.  As  soon  as  ade- 
quate supplies  of  paper  are  obtainable,  we  shall  include  this  feature 
again. 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


Technocracy's  Total  Conscription  Program  serves  two  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  war  emergency  measure  and  it  is  a  design  of 
operations  through  which  we  can  make  an  orderly  transition 
from  war  to  peace. 

Therefore,  the  Total  Conscription  Program  is  more  far- 
reaching  and  vitally  important  than  just  a  superficial  exam- 
ination would  indicate.  Not  only  is  it  the  solution  to  our  current 
social  paradoxes  (which  are  direct  and  unavoidable  consequences 
of  trying  to  fight  a  total  war  with  the  methods  of  business-as- 
usual),  but  it  provides  the  effective  mechanism  for  stabilization 
in  the  postwar  period.  When  hostilities  cease  we  shall  thus  have 
an  opportunity,  free  from  economic  and  political  confusion,  to 
determine  the  type  of  social  mechanism  which  must  then  be 
established  to  meet  the  requirements  of  North  America  and  its 
people. 

Total  Conscription  (of  itself)  is  definitely  not  a  social 
reform  program.  It  is  the  synthesis  of  the  direction  that  North 
America  will  take  as  the  war  continues.  It  indicates  what  the 
people  of  this  country  and  this  Continent  must  do  if  they  are 
to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  with  the  least 
possible  wastage  of  our  manpower  and  natural  resources,  and 
win  the  peace. 

With  the  advent  of  Total  Conscription  this  nation  as  a 
whole  will  utilize  all  its  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money. 
Production  will  be  conducted  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  war  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  privileges  of  business, 
politics,  or  other  pressure  groups. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative  between  us  and  Total 
Conscription.  That  alternative  is  fascism. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  this  Continent  indicated 
which  side  they  are  on.  Are  you  on  our  side?  Are  you  on  the 
side  of  science,  of  progress,  of  victory?  Or  are  you  on  the  side 
of  fascism,  retrogression,  and  defeat? 

If  you  are  with  us,  how  about  showing  it?  How  about  doing 
a  little  thinking  with  your  head  right  now?  If  you  don't,  you 
will  have  to  learn  the  hard  way — with  your  stomach! 
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Fascism  at  Home 


IN  this  issue  we  present  an  ana- 
lysis of  Le  Bloc  Populaire — 
fascism  in  Canada — by  Contin- 
ental Headquarters  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  While  we  have  been 
fighting  fascism  abroad  it  has 
been  sneaking  in  the  back  door 
at  home. 

To  those  who  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  fascist  nature  of 
this  Quebec  separatist  movement, 
this  CHQ  release  may  come  as  a 
surprise  and  a  shock.  The  casual 
reader  of  newspaper  accounts  of 
Bloc  activities,  due  to  the  usual 
style  of  press  reporting,  has  seen 
nothing  deeper  than  the  noisy, 
trouble-making  aspect  of  this 
movement,  and  this  release 
sharply  defines  the  actual  impli- 
cations overlooked  by  the  aver- 
age person. 

The  press  of  Canada  has  been 
too  naive  or  too  courteous  when 
dealing  with  Le  Bloc  Populaire. 
(The  nearest  approach  to  an  ac- 
cusation of  Bloc  fascist  tenden- 
cies that  we  have  seen  in  the 
daily  .newspapers  was  a  statement 
by  columnist  James  Dyer  in  the 

Vancouver  Sun  that:   ' Those 

who  will  may  smell  the  taint  of 
fascism  here.') 

One  strong  reaction  to  this  re- 


lease has  been:  'Where  do  the 
Technocrats  get  all  their  infor- 
mation?' The  answer,  of  course, 
is  that  the  information  has  always 
been  available  to  anyone  capable 
of  analyzing  it. 

Another  reaction  was:  'Tech- 
nocracy sure  doesn't  pull  any 
punches!'  We  never  have  and 
never  will.  We  have  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  in 
compromising  with  any  group 
that  blocks  the  highway  to  our 
technological  destiny. 

Technocracy  stands  unalterab- 
ly opposed  both  to  foreign  fascist 
movements  in  Canada  disguised 
as  home  products  and  to  any 
movement  in  Canada,  whether  in 
Quebec  or  elsewhere,  which  ad- 
vocates secession  in  any  form 
whatsoever  or  its  equivalent  pre- 
liminary; namely,  the  advocacy 
of  greater  provincial  rights  in  or- 
der to  limit  the  sovereignty  of  the 
national  government.  Any  move- 
ment in  Canada  proposing  either 
secession  or  the  elevation  of  pro- 
vinces to  sovereign  powers  is 
paving  a  highway  to  national  an- 
archy. And  it  is  guilty  of  Contin- 
ental treason! 

Let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  — The  Editor 
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Le  Bloc  Populaire  -  Fascism  in  Canada 


IN  August  1942  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  out  of  its  habitant  cul- 
ture of  human  toil,  hand-tools, 
and  thrift,  gave  birth  to  a  new 
political  party  founded  on  the  fas- 
cist basis  of  race,  religion,  and  an 
economic  structure  of  so-called 
'professional  organizations.'  This 
party  is  the  Bloc  Populaire.  It  is 
openly  against  the  war,  it  is  anti- 
British,  and  its  policy  would  lead 
toward  the  secession  of  Quebec 
as  a  separate  nation  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Bloc  Populaire  re- 
veals that  it  would  attempt  to  es- 
tablish on  this  Continent  an  eco- 
nomic medievalism  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  That  such  a 
party  with  its  anti-conscription, 
anti-war,  anti-British,  anti-pro- 
gressive program  has  been  left 
to  operate  without  hindrance  for 
nearly  two  years  while  other  or- 
ganizations giving  full  support  to 
the  war  have  been  banned  is 
proof  of  the  power  of  clerical  fas- 
cism in  Quebec  and  the  extent  of 
its  infiltration  into  the  political 
control  of  the  rest  of  the  Domi- 
nion. 

Today,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
party  controls  one-third  of  the 
Quebec  vote,  and  it  is  reaching 
out  to  place  candidates  in  other 
parts  of  the  Dominion. 


Although  this  is  seemingly  an 
exclusively  Canadian  affair,  what 
happens  in  Quebec  is  of  interest 
to  every  resident  of  this  Contin- 
ent, and  Technocracy,  with  its 
joint  Canadian-United  States 
membership,  is  concerned  with 
political  developments  which  may 
affect  Canada  and  have  repercus- 
sions extending  into  the  United 
States.  The  Honorable  W.  D. 
Herridge,  prominent  Canadian 
and  former  Canadian  minister  to 
Washington  stated:  '  .  .  .  the  day 
may  come  when  something  unbe- 
lievable will  happen.  The  United 
States  may  have  to  intervene  in 
Canada  ....  Washington  cannot 
afford  to  have  another  France  in 
North  America.' 

Also  of  vital  concern  to  all  resi- 
dents of  North  America  is  the 
economic  and  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
It  is  a  vast  and  strategically  lo- 
cated 'empire.'  It  is  rich  in  min- 
erals; it  has  the  lion's  share  of 
Canada's  waterpower;  it  has  tre- 
mendous timber  resources;  it  has 
fine  agricultural  lands.  Strategi- 
cally, Quebec  straddles  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  River,  gate- 
way to  half  the  Continent;  it  looms 
over  the  industrial  area  of  United 
States  and  the  neighboring  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.    Few  of  us  have 
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any  concept  of  its  area.  Quebec 
is  equal  in  size  to  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  plus  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina.  Most  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
trade,  and  small  manufacturing, 
but  despite  this  Quebec  has  some 
of  the  largest  industrial  installa- 
tions in  Canada  and  has  a  large 
share  of  the  country's  industrial 
output. 

Within  the  next  year  there  will 
likely  be  an  election  in  Canada 
which,  in  combination  with  the 
election  in  the  United  States,  will 
result  in  considerable  national  in- 
decision and  turmoil  in  both 
countries.  The  Bloc  Populaire  is 
another  flame  under  the  political 
pot  in  Canada  which  Technocracy 
has  described  in  recent  releases. 
In  the  matter  of  votes  the  Bloc 
Populaire  is  to  Quebec  what  the 
C.C.F.  is  to  the  rest  of  Canada. 
Between  them  and  the  old-line 
political  parties,  the  next  election 
will  produce  a  confusion  worse- 
confounded.  Both  the  C.C.F.  and 
the  Bloc  are  founded  on  a  deep- 
seated  social  discontent.  The 
C.C.F.  pretends  toward  leftist  re- 
form; the  Bloc  is  based  on  ex- 
treme racial  nationalism  with  an 
ultra-conservative  economic  poli- 
cy designed  to  alleviate  some  of 


the  grosser  abuses  and  substitute 
a  paternalistic,  authoritarian  con- 
trol within  the  province.  On  a 
Dominion-wide  basis  one  situa- 
tion for  which  the  Bloc  is  possib- 
ly jockeying  is  a  split  in  power 
between  the  three  major  parties 
with  the  Bloc  holding  the  balance 
of  power  and  exerting  great  in- 
fluence  in   Dominion   politics. 

The  Bloc  Populaire  was  found- 
ed by  Maxime  Raymond,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  now  seriously 
ill  and  unable  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  program.  Some  slight, 
shuffling  and  loss  may  occur  be- 
fore new  leadership  is  selected, 
but  the  Bloc  is  such  a  'natural' 
to  the  Quebec  setup  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  much  in  the  long 
run.  A  co-founder  is  Rene  Cha- 
loult  of  Quebec,  who  for  years 
has  been  agitating  for  the  'eco- 
nomic independence'  of  French 
Canadians.  Chaloult  was  once 
accused  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa  of  'sowing  the  seeds  of 
bloodshed  and  revolution  in  this 
country.'  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  leader  may  be 
one  Edouard  Lacroix,  a  million- 
aire, who  is  alleged  to  have  fin- 
anced the  activities  of  the  party. 

The  Fascism  of  Le  Bloc  Populaire 

It  is  in  the  proposals  and  poli- 
cies of  the  party  as  publicly  stat- 
ed by  Maxime  Raymond  that  the 
observer  can  read  the  unmistak- 
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able  signs  of  fascism,  cloaked 
though  they  are  by  the  adroit 
Machiavelianism  imparted  to 
Raymond  at  Laval  University. 

In  answer  to  a  question  regard- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Bloc, 
Raymond  replied  that  the  party 
desired  'autonomy'  for  the  pro- 
vinces and  equality  for  the  two 
chief  'races.'  Its  economic  policy 
is  based  'on  the  family  as  an  in- 
stitution' and  on  'professional  or- 
ganization.' 

Hitler's  fascist  party  started  out 
as  a  separatist  movement  for 
Catholic  Bavaria  and  the  Rhine- 
land  to  join  with  Catholic  France. 
The  Bloc,  under  the  name  auto- 
nomy, would  set  up  a  clerical  fas- 
cist state  in  Quebec  allied  in  con- 
cept to  the  clerical  fascist  states 
of  Europe  and  South  America. 
Raymond  evades  a  direct  admis- 
sion of  'separatism'  but  states  that 
abuses  from  the  rest  of  Canada 
have  caused  the  idea  of  separa- 
tism to  arise  in  Quebec  'out  of  the 
injustices  which  the  French  Ca- 
nadians  have    suffered.' 

This  insistence  on  harping  on 
the  'abuses  and  injustices'  to 
which  the  French  Canadian 
people  have  been  subjected  has 
also  a  familiar  ring  echoing  from 
the  'injustices'  suffered  by  the 
Germans,  Italians,  Japanese,  and 
other  fascist  people  who  have 
used  the  word  'race'  upon  which 
to  inflame  the  emotions  of  their 


people.  One  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  Bloc  is  shown  in 
its  phrase:  *  .  .  .  for  the  two  chief 
races,  equality.'  In  reality  this 
reference  to  race,  which  occurs 
again  and  again  in  Bloc  pro- 
nouncements, is  the  means  by 
which  Quebec  'nationalism'  can 
be  emotionalized.  It  is  closely 
associated  with  the  demand  for 
the  autonomy  of  Quebec,  the 
maintainance  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  Quebec,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  French  as  an  'official'  lan- 
guage in  the  provincial  services 
of  the  other  provinces  as  well! 
Associated  with  this  is  the  effort 
to  capitalize  on  the  religion  of  the 
people  of  Quebec  which  is  over- 
whelmingly Roman  Catholic.  As 
in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
the  Church  exerts  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  Bloc  Populaire  states  that  its 
economic  policy  is  based  on  the 
family  and  the  'family  is  the  mat- 
rix of  society.'  The  appeal  which 
this  is  likely  to  have  to  the 
humble  Roman  Catholic  peasant 
and  factory  worker  in  Quebec 
cannot  be  overlooked.  One  elec- 
tion pamphlet  issued  by  a  Bloc 
candidate  proposed  that  the  par- 
ents of  every  baby  born  in  Cana- 
da would  get  $100  a  year  for  10 
years  and  that  every  newly  mar- 
ried couple  would  get  $1,000  a 
year  for  10  years. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  analyze 
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the  economic  proposals  of  the 
party  that  the  truly  fascist  char- 
acter of  it  is  exposed.  Professing 
to  be  the  enemy  of  capitalist  con- 
centration of  wealth  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  power  of  a  state 
monopoly  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bloc  proposes  that  'order  can  be 
reintroduced  into  society  only  by 
the  agency  of  a  powerful  profes- 
sional organization.'  It  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  'between  the 
family  and  the  state  intermediate 
bodies  fulfilling  economic  and 
social  functions  which  the  state 
has  been  obliged  to  assume  so  as 
to  maintain  order  in  the  face  of 
evolution  .  .  .  .  '  A  statement  by 
Maxime  Raymond  goes  on  to  say 
that:  'These  intermediary  bodies 
will  .  .  .  emerge  from  private  en- 
terprise by  association  of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  which  compose 
it — employers,  workmen,  em- 
ployees, technicians — to  set  up 
independently  a  kind  of  govern- 
ment of  economic  life  .  .  .  .  ' 

Stripped  of  its  cloudy  verbiage, 
this  is  the  corporate  state  struc- 
ture as  perfected  by  the  Duce  of 
Italian  fascism — Mussolini,  the 
Heel  of  Heels.  According  to  a 
description  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  the  basis  of  the  system 
is  found  in  the  act  of  1926  'regu- 
lating the  legal  and  economic  re- 
presentation of  employers  and 
workers  in  all  industries  (includ- 
ing agriculture)    trades   and  pro- 


fessions. For  each  category  of 
employers  and  for  the  corres- 
ponding category  of  workers 
(manual  and  non-manual)  the 
law  provides  that  syndical  asso- 
ciations may  be  formed  and  in- 
corporated .  .  .  they  must  be  or- 
ganized to  protect  not  only  the 
economic  but  moral,  educational 
and  professional  interests  of  their 
members  .  .  .  '  In  other  words, 
these  are  the  'professional  organi- 
zations' proposed  by  the  Bloc 
Populaire. 

Britannica  goes  on  to  say:  'The 
act  contemplates  the  formation 
of  such  associations  for  all 
branches  of  production  and  all 
forms  of  activity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  civil  services,  state  in- 
dustries .  .  .  which  are  otherwise 
provided  for  ....  Fascist  syndi- 
calism works  through  class  colla- 
boration and  aims  at  organizing 
the  guild  state  .  .  .  .  ' 

The  act  of  setting  up  the  so- 
called  'professional  organizations' 
in  the  case  of  Italy  provided  for 
the  formation  of  syndicalist  or- 
ganizations for  each  category  of 
workers.  These  in  turn  are  fed- 
erated into  provincial  unions, 
which  in  turn  are  grouped  into 
national  federations  and  finally 
into  seven  confederations.  On 
the  other  side  are  six  federations 
of  employers  of  labor.  The  func- 
tions of  these  are  neatly  describ- 
ed in  the  words  of  Maxime  Ray- 
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mond  when  he  says:  '  ...  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  reintroduce 
between  the  family  and  the  State 
intermediate  bodies  fulfilling  eco- 
nomic and  social  functions  .  .  .  ' 
The  purpose  of  the  entire  setup, 
of  course,  is  to  provide  strict  re- 
gulation and  control  of  the  work 
and  economic  life  of  the  people. 

A  further  description  of  the 
fascist  economics  of  Italy  is  given 
in  An  Outline  History  of  the 
World  Since  1914  published  by 
Barnes  and  Noble,  N.Y.: 

'Early  in  1919  Edmondo  Ros- 
soni  united  the  principles  of  Syn- 
dicalism with  Fascism  and  or- 
ganized the  Fascist  Syndicates. 
They  were:  opponents  of  Com- 
munism and  Socialist  trade- 
unionism;  advocates  of  ultra- 
nationalism;  defenders  of  pri- 
vate property;  proponents  of 
economic  representation  rather 
than  geographic  representation 
in  government:  and  opponents 
of  class  war  but  champions  of 
class  collaboration.' 

Compare  this  to  the  economic 
program  of  the  Bloc  Pbpulaire 
in  the  words  of  Maxime  Ray- 
mond: 'The  first  efforts  of  the 
Bloc  in  the  economic  field  will  be 
the  conservation  and  in  some 
cases  the  restoration  of  private 
initiative  ....  As  much  as  possible 
we  intend  to  leave  big  industry 
to  private  enterprise  .  .  .  .'  This 
proposal,  however,  contains  a  jok- 


er, a  seeming  contradiction.  The 
Bloc  flatly  declares  that  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  would  take  over 
the  power  companies  and  handle 
all  power  as  a  'provincial  mono- 
poly.' This  is  not  nationalization. 
It  is  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  power 
monopoly  to  dispossess  all  non- 
Quebeckers  and  to  centralize  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  the 
proposed  autonomous  province. 
Hydroelectric  power  is  the  key  to 
economic  power  in  Quebec.  He 
who  controls  that  controls  every- 
thing. 

Some  Facts  About  Quebec 

Quebec  produces  49  percent  of 
the  power  output  of  Canada.  It 
produces  100  percent  of  the  alu- 
minum (Shipshaw);  36  percent 
of  Canada's  lumber;  63  percent 
of  the  boots  and  shoes;  55  percent 
of  the  newsprint;  100  percent  of 
asbestos;  75  percent  of  cotton  tex- 
tile manufacturing. 

Realistically  it  must  be  realiz- 
ed that  the  population  of  Quebec 
is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  rest  of  the  Dominion. 
In  the  decade  1931-1941  Quebec 
increased  15.5  percent  while  the 
whole  of  Canada  increased  only 
10.05  percent.  Quebec  now  con- 
stitutes 29.07  percent  of  the  total 
population  whereas  in  1921  it  was 
only  26.87  percent.  In  1941 
Quebec's  population  was  3,331,- 
882   of  whom   80   percent   are  of 
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French  descent. 

In  the  matter  of  enlistments  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada  as 
released  late  in  1943,  the  Pro- 
vince was  rated  at  13.7  percent  of 
all  its  eligibles.  As  compared 
with  this  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  had  enlisted  37.9 
percent  of  their  eligibles;  New 
Brunswick  35.3;  Ontario  32.8; 
Manitoba  30.9;  Saskatchewan 
27.1;  Alberta  31.7,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia 34.8.  The  average  for  all 
of  Canada  outside  of  Quebec  was 
35.7  percent  of  its  eligibles. 

Says  the  Financial  Post  pub- 
lished in  Toronto,  Ontario:  'It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  educa- 
tional program  in  Quebec  is  anti- 
quated in  that  it  fails  to  train  the 
young  French  Canadian  to  take 
his  place  in  business  and  indus- 
try. The  present  system  provides 
an  excellent  classical  education, 
but  almost  wholly  neglects  the 
teaching  of  science  or  commerce 
....  it  is  a  fact  that  technically 
trained  French  Canadians  are  a 
minus  quantity  .  .  .  '  The  Finan- 
cial Post  goes  on  to  point  out 
that:  'For  over  300  years  the 
teaching  of  Quebec  youth  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  well-inten- 
tioned religious  orders  .  .  .  .'  As 
a  consequence  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  and  powerful  opposition 
to  changes. 

This  provides  some  information 
n   the   soil   in    which    the    Bloc 


Populaire  is  planting  its  seeds  of 
dissent.  Much  more  could  be 
written.  There  are  already  many 
sores  of  dissention  between  Que- 
bec and  the  rest  of  Canada.  It 
is  not  Technocracy's  intention  to 
probe  into  these.  We  are  attemp- 
ting only  to  enlighten  not  to  dis- 
parage. The  security  of  this  Con- 
tinent and  its  social  welfare  are 
the  objectives  of  Technocracy. 
These  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  speedy  winning  of 
the  war,  the  defeat  of  fascism 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  the  a- 
doption  of  a  uniform,  consolidated 
operating  technique  for  the  tech- 
nological production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services  on 
this  Continent  to  all. 

While  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian citizens  (including  French 
Canadians)  are  dying  to  defeat 
fascism  abroad  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  Bloc  Populaire  is  opera- 
ting as  an  unmolested  party  pro- 
posing a  fascist  setup  on  this  Con- 
tinent. The  Bloc  has  consistent- 
ly opposed  conscription  and  over- 
seas service  for  Canadians.  The 
Bloc  is  against  Canada's  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  It  favors  'a 
benevolent  neutrality  like  Eire.' 
In  answer  to  a  direct  question, 
M.  Raymond  replied:  Tn  no  case 
should  our  country  help  to  de- 
fend any  national  whatsoever  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  solely 
and    simply    because    that    nation 
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is  a  member.' 

The  Bloc  Populaire  may  live 
or  die,  but  if  it  dies,  an  equivalent 
organization  will  take  its  place, 
for  this  is  not  an  accidental  pro- 
duct of  agitation  but  an  out- 
growth of  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  Quebec  Just  as  the  Fal- 
angist movements  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  hacienda  cultures 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  These 
two  cultures  are  the  vestigial 
remnants  of  European  feudalism 
on  this  Continent.  Until  they  be- 
come Americanized,  in  the  sense 
that  they  conform  to  the  social 
and  technological  patterns  of  the 
rest  of  the  Continent,  there  will 
continue  to  arise  fascist  move- 
ments from  them  that  will  be  a 
menace  to  the  rest  of  the  Contin- 
ent. In  the  case  of  Quebec, 
greater  uniformity  and  consolida- 
tion with  the  rest  of  Canada  is 
required  as  opposed  to  greater  in- 
dependence and  separation.  The 
members  of  Technocracy  urge 
greater  cooperation  and  unity 
within     the     Dominion     and     are 


against  the  division  of  Canada — 
politically,  culturally,  or  techno- 
logically. 

The  Bloc  Populaire  in  Quebec 
is  the  Canadian  counterpart  of 
the  Catholic  Centerist  Parties  of 
Europe.  We  must  never  forget 
that  Hemrich  Bruening  and  the 
Catholic  Centerist  Party  domi- 
nated Republican  Germany,  and 
when  the  time  came,  the  Catholic 
Centerist  Party  of  Germany  was 
voluntarily  dissolved  to  make 
way  for  the  German  fascism  of 
Hitler's    National-Socialist  Party. 

The  social  destiny  of  this  Con- 
tinent cannot  be  achieved  as  long 
as  the  majority  of  this  Continent 
permits  alien  political  movements 
or  financial  and  economic  interest 
to  subvert  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  The  political 
or  economic  Balkanization  of  the 
Continent  is  treason  to  the  Con- 
tinent as  a  whole  and  to  the  in- 
dividual countries  concerned,  and 
Technocracy  stands  opposed  to 
any  such  trend  on  the  Continent 
no  matter  where  it  may  be  mani- 
fested. — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


Even  as  a  Liberal,  Raymond  had  been  opposed  to  Canada's  partici- 
pation in  the  war,  had  been  anti-British.  The  avowed  aims  of  his 
Bloc  Populaire  are  independence  for  Canada — which  can  only  mean  in 
effect  withdrawal  from  the  Commonwealth — autonomy  for  the  pro- 
vinces, equality  of  the  two  chief  races,  upholding  of  the  family  as  an 
institution,  and  emphasis  on  a  professional  organization  of  society. 

Those  who  will  may  smell  the  taint  of  fascism  here. 

— James  Dyer  in  Vancouver  Sun 
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Radium-Radio  Receiver 


What  may  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  radio-electronic  development 
since  Marconi,  is  the  subject  of  this  revolutionary  article.  The  Radium- 
Radio  Receiver,  with  its  cold  radio-electronic  tube,  which  uses  no  bat- 
teries or  outside  current  of  any  kind,  is  so  astonishing  and  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  import,  that  all  of  our  radio  receivers  will  soon  under- 
go a  complete  change.  How  this  great  invention  came  about  and  how 
the  inventor  was  persecuted  by  the  large  radio-electronic  interests 
forms  an  equally  astonishing  adjunct  to  the  annals  of  radio  history. 

— RADIO-CR^FT 


IT  has  always  struck  me  that 
our  present  radio  means,  as  far 
as  our  radio  tubes  and  radio  sets 
are  concerned,  were  nothing  but 
clumsy  makeshifts  and  that  much 
better  radio  devices  could  be 
evolved  in  bringing  radio  pro- 
grams to  the  masses. 

Our  radio  sets  and  radio  tubes 
have  always  suffered  from  too 
great  a  complexity,  which  neces- 
sarily increases  the  cost  of  the 
final  receiver  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  often  could  not  be  acquired 
by  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
It  had  always  been  my  dream 
some  day  to  produce  a  radio  that 
would  have  everything  and  that 
could  be  sold  for  less  than  $10.00, 
yet  he  a  really  first-class  set.  If 
such  a  set  were  mass-produced, 
Miillions  could  probably  be  mar- 
keted for  $5.00.  These  considera- 
tions were  in  my  mind  ever  since 
the  crystal  set  days. 

Then  we  had  a  radio  set  with- 
out any  batteries  whatsoever.  It 
didn't  consume  current  from  the 


lighting  mains  and  it  could  be 
easily  transported  and  used  any- 
where. It  did  not  have  resistors 
and  a  multiplicity  of  condensers — 
electrolytic  and  otherwise.  It  was 
small  and  it  was  cheap.  Best  of 
all,  the  reception  was  also  crystal 
clear.  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
vacuum  tube  radio  set  everything 
was  changed  and  the  entire  radio 
industry  followed  blindly  in  a 
groove  in  which  it  has  been  ever 
since. 

The  Cold  Radium-Radio  Tube 

Several  years  ago  I  started 
work  on  my  Radium-Radio  Tube 
— an  electronic  tube  which  re- 
quires no  batteries  of  any  kind. 
After  the  first  few  tubes  had  been 
constructed  I  was  encouraged  a 
great  deal,  so  much  that  I  finally 
evolved  the  revolutionary  tube 
which  is  described  in  this  article. 
Shorn  of  all  technical  language, 
the  new  cold  Radium-Radio  elec- 
tronic tube  makes  use  of  radium 
for  its  electronic  emission.     This 
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is  not  a  new  thought  but  is  as  old 
as  radio  itself,  but  up  to  now  no 
such  tube  could  be  constructed 
because  radium  emanates  both 
positive  and  negative  emission, 
making  such  a  tube  useless.  I 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
a  magnet  inside  of  the  tube,  using 
one  pole  of  the  magnet  as  a  plate. 
Now  radium,  as  we  all  know, 
emits  two  kinds  of  rays — the  so- 
called  Alpha  and  Beta  rays.  Both 
are  deflected  by  an  ordinary  mag- 
net but,  fortunately,  in  opposite 
directions.  Thus,  by  making  the 
plate,  or  cathode,  one  pole  of  the 
magnet,  I  can  utilize  the  Beta 
rays  which  in  reality  are  ordinary 
electrons,  just  as  they  occur  in  a 
standard  vacuum  tube.  Then  I 
can  utilize  the  Alpha  rays  on  the 
other  end  of  the  magnet.  I  use 
these  Alpha  rays  in  conjunction 
with  the  well-known  'multiplier' 
device  and  thus  increase  the  elec- 
trical energy  obtained  from  the 
radium  to  operate  the  tube. 

Best  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  theoretical  life  of  the  Radium- 
Radio  Tube  is  as  long  as  the  life 
of  radium — 2500  years.  There  be- 
ing nothing  to  burn  out,  nothing 
used  up  except  the  infinitesimally 
small  amount  of  radium,  the  tube 
for  all  practical  purposes  will  be 
everlasting.  I  have  had  tubes  of 
this  type  in  constant  operation 
for  over  two  years  and  they  keep 
on       working       uninterruptedly, 


without  any  attention  of  any 
kind,  day  and  night,  month  after 
month. 

The  reader  may  ask:  'By  using 
radium  in  the  cold  Radium-Radio 
Tube,  does  this  not  make  such 
a  tube  very  expensive?'  The  ans- 
wer is  'no!'  Radium  has  come 
down  in  price  until  now  it  only 
costs  $25,000  per  gram,  where 
originally  it  cost  $150,000  per 
gram;  but  in  my  tube  I  only  use 
the  merest  speck  of  radium,  so 
little,  in  fact,  that  only  about  30 
cents  worth  is  put  into  one  tube. 

But  I  was  not  satisfied  just  to 
revolutionize  the  radio  tube  and 
all  that  goes  with  it — I  wanted 
a  radio  set  that  would  be  a  fit 
companion  to  this  remarkable 
tube.  After  I  had  constructed  a 
number  of  them,  it  was  found 
that  the  sensitivity  as  well  as  the 
power  of  these  tubes  was  unbe- 
lievably great,  so  great,  in  fact, 
that  for  the  average  home-radio 
set  I  require  only  a  solitary  tube. 
Indeed,  one  tube  is  so  powerful  in 
its  output,  due  to  its  terrific  elec- 
tronic emission,  that  instead  of 
using  a  volume  control  on  the 
speaker  I  had  to  use  what  I  call 
a  'volume  throttle.'  The  power  of 
the  tube,  in  other  words,  is  so 
great  that  if  the  entire  power  of 
the  single  tube  were  turned  loose 
into  the  loud-speaker,  it  would 
shatter  it  and  burn  out  the  field 
windings.   For  this  reason,  for  the 
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first  time  in  a  radio  set,  it  was 
necessary  to  incorporate  small 
fuses  in  the  speaker  circuit 
protect  it! 


to 


RADIUM-RADIO  TUBE 

ihe  above  illustration  shows  an  idea- 
lized view  of  the  new  tube.  (1,3)  Re- 
flecting parts  of  the  magnet.  (2) 
Lead  container  with  radium.  (4)Grid. 
("))  Reflecting  vanes.  (6)  Glass  vane 
supports.  For  clarity's  sake,  the  re- 
sistors have  not  been  shown  in  this 
illustration. 


Another  new  and  quite  revolu- 
tionary point  of  this  set  is  that  it 
is  never  turned  off.  Having  no 
batteries  or  no  electric  current  to 
save,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  turn  the  set  off  completely. 
The  volume  throttle  is  construct- 


ed in  such  a  manner  that  when 
you  turn  it  'low'  the  receiver  will 
operate  at  a  mere  whisper. 

You  may  ask:  'Why  do  this? 
Why  not  turn  the  set  off  entire- 
ly?' The  answer  is  very  simple. 
Radio  engineers  have  for  many 
years  tried  to  find  means  to  keep 
a  set  turned  on  at  a  low  volume, 
then  when  important  news  came 
over  the  radio  set  it  could  be 
turned  up  automatically,  so  that 
the  owner  would  get  urgent 
broadcast  news.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  have  accomplished  in  my 
present  Radium-Radio  Receiver. 
This  is  how  it  works:  At  the 
broadcast  station  we  have  a 
special  metallic  gong  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  give  a 
certain  musical  note.  When  this 
gong  is  struck  with  great  force, 
a  more  than  normal  power-note 
is  broadcast.  In  my  set  I  have  a 
tuned  reed.  This  reed  is  tuned 
only  to  this  special  radio  gong. 
Remember  that  the  set  is  never 
turned  off.  When  this  special 
note  comes  over  the  radio  circuit 
in  the  set,  the  reed  starts  vibrat- 
ing thereby  making  a  contact 
which  turns  the  set  on  to  its  'high' 
volume  point.  Immediately  the 
news,  such  as  important  war 
news,  catastrophies,  etc.,  is  re- 
ceived with  full  power  on  my 
new  radio  set,  and  with  such 
strength  that  the  entire  house- 
hold cannot  fail  to  hear  it.     The 
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volume  is  strong  enough  to  wake 
up  a  hearty  sleeper.  After  the 
news  has  been  received,  the  ow- 
ner of  the  set  turns  it  down  again 
to  the  'low'  point  and  the  receiver 
is  then  ready  for  the  next  im- 
pulse when  it  comes  along. 

The  Radio  Alarm 

This  impulse — but  a  different 
kind — comes  early  in  the  morning 
when  you  desire  to  be  awakened. 
Besides  the  special  reed  for  news 
and  other  purposes,  I  provide 
four  more  extra  reeds.  Number  1 
is  marked  5  a.m.;  Number  2,  6  a. 
m.;  Number  3,  7  a.m.;  Number  4, 
8  a.m.  Before  you  retire  you  turn 
a  little  knob  which  puts  one  of 
the  reeds  into  the  circuit.  Each 
reed  is  tuned  to  a  different  note. 
Every  broadcast  station  (besides 
the  large  'news  gong')  will  have 
four  other  gongs  or  whistles,  all 
tuned  to  the  four  reeds  of  your 
set.  Suppose  you  wish  to  get  up 
at  8  a.m.  and  have  turned  the 
little  knob  on  its  appropriate  reed 
marked  8  a.m.  In  due  time  in  the 
morning  the  5,  6,  and  7  o'clock 
gongs  or  whistles  will  sound  in 
the  broadcast  station  (to  which 
your  set  is  tuned),  but  nothing 
happens  because  none  of  the 
three  reeds  will  be  in  the  circuit, 
but  at  8  o'clock  the  last  reed  will 
be  connected  and,  consequently, 
it  will  begin  to  vibrate,  thus  mak- 
ing its  appropriate  contact.    This 


automatically  turns  on  the  set  to 
'high'  and  the  radio  goes  on  full 
blast,  awakening  you  on  the  dot. 

The  Ad-Plug-Eliminator 

That,  however,  is  not  all.  I  in- 
corporated still  another  device  in 
my  set  which  I  term  'ad-plug- 
eliminator.'  Many  people  have 
been  exasperated  by  a  number  of 
the  smaller  radio  stations  which 
plug  continuously  trashy  ads  over 
the  air.  This  has  been  a  'thorn  in 
the  ear'  of  many  listeners.  While 
lucrative  for  the  broadcast  inter- 
ests, it  is  often  very  annoying  to 
the  radio  set  owner.  For  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  re- 
peated low  class  advertising 
plugs,  there  is  a  button  on  my 
set  marked  'ad-plug-eliminator' 
which  can  be  turned. 

Its  modus  operandi  is  as  fol- 
lows: I  used  the  now  well-known 
memory  device  of  which  several 
are  made  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  nothing  but  an  electric 
robot  which  has  a  'memory.'  I 
have  improved  upon  the  present 
device  in  such  a  manner  that 
once  the  radio  set  'hears'  one  of 
the  many  ad  plugs,  it  stores  it 
permanently  in  its  mechanical 
brain.  Then  as  soon  as  the  same 
advertising  plug  begins  again,  the 
robot  cuts  the  set  off  the  air  until 
the  plug  is  finished,  then  the  set 
is  turned  'on'  again.  In  practice 
this  works  very  well,  but  it  is  not 
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to  be  confused  with  dignified 
occasional  advertising  of  import- 
ant programs.  Only  those  30 
seconds  or  one  minute  pure  ad- 
plugs  which  are  a  bane  to  so 
many  people  nowadays,  are  af- 
fected. 

Now  you  would  naturally  as- 
sume that  a  great  revolutionary 
invention  of  this  type  should  get 
an  immediate  acceptance  by  the 
large  radio  manufacturers,  but 
alas,  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

A  Persecuted  Inventor 

When  I  had  my  final  model 
built,  I  immediately  made  it  my 
business  to  go  and  see  one  of  our 
great  radio  set  manufacturing 
companies.  They  seemed  much 
interested,  but  insisted  on  buying 
the  invention  outright.  Having 
had  such  experiences  with  other 
inventions  of  my  own,  I  told  them 
I  was  not  interested  in  any  out- 
right sale  but  preferred  a  royalty 
arrangement;  I  indicated  I  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  modest  royalty 
for  each  tube  and  set.  After  sev- 
eral months  of  haggling,  nothing 
came  of  all  this,  until  one  day  I 
was  called  into  the  office  of  the 
president  of  the  corporation  who 
proceeded  to  give  me  a  long  lec- 


ture.    I  do  not  wish  to  tire  the 


reader  by    telling    him    all    that 
transpired  there,  but  the  follow- 
ing was  made  plain: 
The     president     called  my  at- 


tention to  the  fact  that  a  revolu- 
tionary invention  such  as  mine 
would  immediately  raise  havoc 
with  the  following  powerful  in- 
terests: 

(1)  the  radio  tube  interests; 

(2)  the    radio    set-building    indus' 
try; 

(3)  the    electric    light   and    power 
industry ; 

(4)  the  alarm  clock  industry; 

(5)  the  battery  industry; 

(6)  a  goodly  number  of  others. 

The  president  pointed  out  to 
me  that,  for  instance,  the  radio 
tube  interests  would  immediately 
have  business  cut  tremendously 
because  my  set  uses  only  a  single 
tube.  Worst  of  all,  with  a  tube 
lasting  theoretically  2500  years, 
there  would  be  no  tube  replace- 
ments and  once  a  tube  was  sold 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it,  con- 
sequently the  radio  tube  business 
would  be  'shot  to  Hell  in  no  time' 
— these  were  the  president's  ex- 
act words. 

Then  there  was  the  radio  set 
building  industry.  Instead  of  get- 
ting prices  anywhere  from  $50.00 
to  several  hundred  dollars  for  a 
set,  'they  will  starve  to  death  by 
making  your  cheap  and  popular 
pauper's  set.'  I  am  using  the 
president's  words  verbatim  again. 

Then  there  would  be  the  elec- 
tric power  interests.  These 
gentlemen,  too,  would  be  hurt 
tremendously,  because  today  ra- 
dio sets  use  a  most  substantial 
amount  of  power;  this  is  a  very 
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lucrative  business  which  the  elec- 
tric power  industry  would  miss 
severely. 

Next  in  line  was  the  venerable 
old  alarm  clock  industry,  which 
by  means  of  my  'crazy  fool'  set 
would  be  totally  deprived  of  all 
of  their  business.  Three-quarters 
of  them  would  surely  go  out  of 
business  entirely  because  my 
radio  receiver,  being  in  a  way  an 
alarm  clock  itself,  would  be  too 
powerful  a  competitor  for  the 
alarm  clock  business,  thought  the 
president. 

That  leaves  the  broadcast  in- 
terests, who,  as  I  have  already 
hinted  above,  would  now  be  de- 
prived of  one  of  their  most  lucra- 
tive business  plums — that  is,  short 
ad  plugs  now  so  common  in 
America.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  small  radio  stations  have  to 
depend  upon  this  type  of  business 
and  as  'that  is  their  bread  and 
butter,  your  hair-brained  crazy 
"mouse-trap"  would  put  60  per- 
cent of  these  poor  stations  out  of 
business  immediately.'  I  am  once 
more  quoting  the  president. 

Then  there  is  the  battery  in- 
dustry which  would  be  deprived 
of  their  'B'  battery  and  'A'  bat- 
tery (portable  sets)  business  as 
well,  according  to  my  spokesman. 
He  cited  several  other  industries 
which  I  was  about  to  kill,  and  he 
left  me  dazed  when  he  handed 
me  a  tabulation  of  all  the  millions 


of  dollars'  worth  of  business 
which  my  invention  would  exter- 
minate with  one  'fell  swoop' — in 
the  president's  words. 

Losses  to  Affected  Industries  Due  to 
Radium-Radio  Set 

(1)  Radio    Tube    Companies  $128,000,000.06 

(2)  Radio   Set-Building    Industry  226,000,000.58 

(3)  Electric    Light    &    Power 

Industry  74,950,000.89 

(4)  Alarm    Cl»ck    Industry  46,890,000.65 

(5)  Battery    Industry  24,650,000.28 

(6)  Other     Industries  74,000,000.95 

TOTAL    LOSS     $574,490,003.41 

I  told  him  that  I  could  see 
some  justification  in  his  conten- 
tion, but  I  also  said  that  progress 
was  like  that  and  that  the  same 
argument  could  have  been  given 
to  the  inventor  of  the  automobile, 
which  put  the  horse  and  carriage 
trade  out  of  business,  too.  I  quot- 
ed many  other  new  inventions 
which  worked  havoc  in  a  paral- 
lel line.  'But,'  I  continued,  'you 
also  must  remember  that  when 
one  of  these  revolutionary  inven- 
tions comes  along,  it  also  benefits 
the  public  at  large,  and,  damn  it, 
I'm  for  the  public — first,  last,  and 
always.' 

Then  I  gave  him  my  ultimatum 
and  told  him  that  if  he  and  his 
interests  did  not  wish  to  buy  my 
great  invention  at  my  own  terms, 
I  would  start  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business  with  private  capital 
and  manufacture  the  tubes  and 
sets  myself.  He  got  very  angry 
at  this  and  we  parted  enemies. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
troubles.     One  night  when  I  was 
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putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
my  radio  set  in  my  laboratory, 
there  came  a  knock  on  the  door. 
Being  unmarried,  I  had  only 
one  good  and  trusty  friend,  and 
that  was  Annie.  Annie  is  my  pet 
ant-eater.  She  was  very  useful 
around  the  laboratory  because  at 
one  time  I  was  interested  in  ants 
and  built  those  little  ant-houses 
— the  contrivances  with  live  ants 
which  you  study  through  a  plate 
glass.  Sometimes  some  of  the 
ants  would  escape,  then  Annie 
would  eagerly  lap  them  up  so 
that  they  would  not  run  all  over 
the  house  and  laboratory.  Annie, 
too,  liked  to  eat  sawdust  and 
small  shavings,  and  when  I  was 
busy  filing  a  piece  of  metal  she 
didn't  mind  eating  some  of  the 
filings,  as  'roughage.' 

Well,  as  I  said  before,  there 
was  an  ominous  knock  at  the 
door.  Innocently  enough  I  open- 
ed it,  only  to  have  a  couple  of 
burly  gangsters  jump  me  and  I 
was  tied  hand  and  foot  in  no 
time.  Poor  Annie,  too,  was  kid- 
napped along  with  me.  They  put 
her  in  a  canvas  bag,  however,  and 
lugged  her  along.  There  followed 
an  interminable  automobile  ride 
and  I  sure  thought  my  end  had 
come.  At  dawn  we  pulled  up  in  a 
wild-looking  place  which  after- 
wards proved  to  be  a  small  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  lake. 

For  two  years  I  was  confined  in 


a  sort  of  prison  with  a  heavy  iron 
grating,  making  my  escape  impos- 
sible. I  was  treated  well  enough 
during  this  period  and  we  had 
enough  food.  When  I  say  'we,'  I 
mean  Annie  and  I.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Annie,  I  think  I  would 
have  died  of  loneliness.  Several 
months  ago  during  a  terrific 
storm  with  an  accompanying  fire, 
I  found  a  chance  to  escape — how 
I  shall  not  say  here  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  I  immediately  decid- 
ed that  my  life  was  no  longer 
worth  a  plugged  nickel,  because 
I  knew  that  the  big  interests  were 
after  me  and  would  use  every 
possible  means  to  stop  me  from 
marketing   my   invention. 

So  I  decided  that  I  would  pub- 
lish my  entire  invention  in  the 
pages  of  my  favorite  magazine, 
Radio- Craft,  because  I  knew  they 
would  be  courageous  enough  to 
at  least  give  the  world  the  news 
of  my  epoch-making  inventions. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  sev- 
eral reasons  why  I  could  not 
prosecute  the  big  interests  which 
kidnapped  me  and  kept  me  out 
of  circulation  for  two  years.  The 
main  reason  is  that  I  have  no  ab- 
solute proofs  against  them.  Then 
Annie  was  still  in  'jail'  and  I  was 
in  mortal  fear  that  if  I  mentioned 
any  names  the  gang  would  prob- 
ably kill  the  poor  companion  of 
my  kidnapping  days. 

Since  I  returned  home,  I  have 
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written  the  president  of  the  great 
radio  corporation  and  told  him 
that  unless  Annie  was  returned 
on  a  specified  date,  I  would  ex- 


This  article  illustrating  the  sabotage 
of  science  and  invention  by  the  Price 
System  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
April  1944  issue  of  Radio-Craft 
magazine  by  permission  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  Hugo  Gernsback. 


pose   him     and    his    bloodthirsty 
gang. 

The  puzzling  part  of  the  entire 
proceedings  is  that  the  day  I  fin- 
ished this  story,  I  received  a  my- 
sterious telegram  from  the  presi- 
dent. Curiously  enough,  it  con- 
tained only  this:  APRIL  FOOL. 
— Mohammed  Ulysses  Fips 


Radium-operated  radio  tubes  have  been  suggested  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  industry.  One  great  obstacle  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
use  of  radium  for  the  job.  While  the  cathode  surface  coated  with 
radium  (or  a  radium  compound)  would  emit  electrons,  and  while  that 
emission  would  last  for  centuries  producing  a  tube  with  a  fantastically 
long  life,  the  hitch  is  that  radium  emits  both  positive  and  negative  par- 
ticles. Thus  the  anode  would  remain  at  the  same  potential  as  the  cath- 
ode, and  there  could  be  no  external  flow  of  current. 

The  method  used  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  Radium-Radio  (Ra-Ra) 
tube  is  simplicity  itself,  the  only  surprising  thing  about  it  is  that 
someone  has  not  stumbled  on  it  earlier.  The  Alpha  and  Beta  rays  of 
radium  are  deflected  by  an  ordinary  magnet,  but  in  opposite  directions. 
The  anode  of  the  Ra-Ra  is  a  magnet.  The  pole  nearest  the  cathode  is 
so  shaped  that  the  Beta  rays,  which  are  ordinary  electrons,  are  de- 
flected to  the  first  of  the  multiplier  plates  which  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  tube.  The  Alpha  rays  are  bent  very  slightly  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  impinge  on  the  pole-piece,  or  anode,  giving  it  an  ex- 
tremely high  positive  charge. 

Emission  of  Beta  rays  is  controlled  by  the  grid,  which  for  electron- 
optical  reasons  is  shaped  like  the  grid  of  a  thyratron.  Means  may  be 
provided  for  keeping  it  negative  with  respect  to  the  cathode.  This 
tends  to  accelerate  the  positive  Alpha  particles,  and  permits  raising 
the  anode  to  a  higher  potential,  while  not  affecting  the  control  of  the 
Beta  rays,  or  electrons  emanating  from  the  cathode. 

A  lead  from  the  magnet-anode  is  brought  out  to  the  external  high- 
voltage  terminal  of  the  tube.  This  is  also  connected  through  a  resistor 
to  the  mutiplier  bank.  The  latter  is  constructed  according  to  standard 
multiplier  practice,  resistors  inside  the  tube  maintaining  each  multi- 
plier cathode-plate  at  a  suitable  voltage  below  the  next  one  above  it, 
etc.  The  lead  from  lowest-voltage  multiplier  plate  is  returned  to  the 
emitter,  which  is  also  grounded.  A  variable  resistor  across  the  entire 
multiplier  bank  controls  emission  and.  acts  as  a  volume  control  when 
the  tube  is  used  in  radio  reception. 

The  final  collector  is  returned  to  the  magnet-anode  through  the 
load,  which  may  be  a  loud-speaker,  relay,  or  indicating  device. 

Under  test,  the  Ra-Ra  4-1  worked  well  from  1  cycle  to  300  mega- 
cycles. The  electrode  spacing  of  the  tubes  so  far  constructed  has  been 
adapted  to  work  at  audio  and  low  radio  frequencies,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  tubes  designed  for  the  work  will  oscillate  far  into  the  UHF 
region.  — S.  R.  Mann,  Engineer  in  Charge  Ra-Ra  Development 
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ill  the  Farmers  Go  Back? 

(Third  installment  and  conclusion) 

In  the  two  preceding  installments  of  this  study 
we  have  examined  the  Canadian  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  1943,  covering  in  detail,  the  supply  of 
manpower  and  machinery;  export  of  agricultural 
products;  civilian  food  consumption;  cold 
storage  holdings;  grain  and  livestock  supply; 
production  of  main  food  items  ;  and  the  production 
quotas  for  1944. 

The  next  item  is  a  short  resume  of  the  farm 
situation  in  the  U.S.  in  1943. 

Agricultural  developments  in  the  U.S.  dur- 
ing recent  years  have  been  similar  to  those  in 
Canada,  although  the  employment-production 
ratio  for  1943  was  less  spectacular. 

As  is  shown  in  the  chart  the  farm  population 

has  been  decreasing  since  the  end  of  the  depres- 

'wm  Population  sion.   It  is  estimated  the  migration  from  the 

Miniates'  Bur-   „  ,  „  m  ,  .  . 

i«i  of  Agri.   farms  to  the  armed  forces,  to  cities,  etc.,  since 
ept.  of8,AKri.  '  the  start  of  World  War  2  amounted  in  1940  to 

681,000;  in  1941  to  1,357,000;  and  in  1942  to 

1,627,000. 
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'Farm  Working 
Force  of   1943% 
U.S.    Dept.    of 
Agriculture, 


Since  November  1942  farm  workers  have  been 
protected  from  the  army  draft,  and  even  though 
there  are  now  over  one  and  one  half  million  de- 
ferred workers  on  U.S.  farms,  total  migration 
from  the  farms  amounted  to  approximately  4  mil- 
lion persons  by  the  end  of  1943. 

However  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
on  the  farms  did  not  decline  much  although  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  was  prob- 
ably much  less.  Women  and  children,  who  did  not 
formerly  work,  were  employed.  More  than  2.8  mil- 
lion women  living  on  farms,  wives,  daughters, 
etc.,  made  up  23.2  percent  of  the  total  engaged 
in  agriculture  from  May  through  October  1943  and 
put  in  about  16.2  percent  of  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  period.  Almost  .two  million  youths, 
14-17  years  old  did  some  farm  work  in  1943.  Of 
these,  500,000  were  non-farm  youth,  greatly  aug- 
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•Farm    Labor' 
Dec.   1943,  U.S.D. 
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Steel'   Jan.    1944 


merited  by  children  under  14  who  worked  in  the 
emergency  'twilight  armies'  during  the  sea- 
sonal rush  periods. 

During  the  year  there  was  an  average  of 
10,263,000  persons  employed  on  U.S.  farms,  the 
lowest  average  in  35  years  of  record.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  no  significant  damage  or  failure 
to  harvest  due  to  shortage  of  workers — despite 
widespread  expectations  of  labor  shortage.  While 
farm  operators  were  found  to  be  working  about 
one  hour  longer  per  day  than  they  did  before  the 
war,  hired  hands  were  working  only  slightly 
longer. 

During  1943  the  supply  of  agricultural  equip- 
ment in  the  U.S.  was  far  below  requirements,  al- 
though more  available  than  was  the  case  in 
Canada.  Steel  going  to  the  U.S.  farmer  in  1943 
was  estimated  at  480,000  tons;  of  this  250,000 
tons  went  into  implements,  production  of  which 
was  about  25  percent  of  1940.  In  1942  steel  go- 
ing to  the  farms  totaled  570,000  tons;  in  1941 — 
1,153,678  tons;  in  1940—919,502  tons.  In  1928 
steel  going  to  the  farms  totaled  2,255,907  tons. 

Despite  the  inexperienced  farm  workers  and 
the  shortage  of  equipment  and  machinery,  crop 
production  in  1943,  while  6  percent  less  than 
1942,  was  still  over  5  percent  greater  than  any 
other  year.  Aggregate  production  of  the  53  main 
crops  was  up  9  percent  over  the  overage  for 
1937-41. 


Acreage  of  crops  harvested  in  1943  was  about 
""u.s.d.  347,500,000  and  exceeded  1942  by  more  than  9  mil- 


f  A. 


lion  acres. 

Total  tonnage  of  important  commercial  truck 
crops  in  1943  for  marketing  fresh  and  for  pro- 
cessing was  less  than  in  1942  but  greater  than 
for  any  other  year  except  1941. 
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Some  of  the  production  achievements  of  1943 
were  outstanding: 
FIELD  CROPS 
The  corn  crop,  3,076,159,000  bu.  was  slightly 

below  record  of  1942  and  over  30  percent  above 

1932-41  average. 
Wheat — 836,298,000  bu. ,  14  percent  below  1942 

and  13  percent  above  the  10  year  average. 
Oats— 1,143,867,000  bu. ,  15  percent  below  1942 

and  12  percent  above  the  ten  year  average. 
Barley — 322,187,000  bu.  25  percent  below  1942 

and  more  than  30  percent  above  1932-41  average. 

Flax — 52,008,000  bu.  compared  to  41,053,000  bu. 

in  1942;  16  millions  above  the  third  largest 

crop,  in  1902. 
Rice — 70,025,000  bu. ,  8  percent  above  1942  and 

48  percent  above  average. 
All  sorghums — 103,168,000  bu. ,  slightly  below 

1942  and  68  percent  above  average. 
All  hay — almost  100  million  tons  ;  5  percent  be- 
low 1942  but  greater  than  any  other  year. 
Dry  field  peas — 10,870,000  bags  (of  100  lbs.); 

47  percent  above  1942;  over  four  times  the 

average. 
Soybeans — 195,762,000  bu. ,  5  percent  above  1942; 

compared  to  10  year  average  of  51,571,000  bu. 
Peanuts — 2,561,610,000  lbs.  ;  largest  on  record 

and  16  percent  above  1942,  the  previous  record 

year. 
Hemp  fibre — 134,251,000  lbs.   Almost  10  times 

the  13,922,000  lbs.  of  1942;  1938-41  average 

was  2,901,000  lbs.   In  this  crop,  abandonment 

totalled  18  percent  of  planted  acreage.  - 
Potatoes — 464,656,000  bu.  ;  1942  production  was 

370,489,000  bu.  and  the  10  year  average  363,- 

322,000  bu. 
Three  citrus  fruits — 6,489,000  tons;  production 
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in  1942  was  6,295,000  tons.  Next  highest  year, 
1940,  was  5,659,000  tons. 

LIVESTOCK 

In  addition  to  producing  enormous  crops,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  farmers'  efforts  was  de- 
voted to  producing  livestock.  Aggregate  pro- 
duction of  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  eggs  and 
milk  in  1943  was  about  8  percent  above  1942,  31 
percent  above  the  1937-41  average,  and  31  per- 
cent above  any  previous  year. 

During  that  year,  farm  production  of  meat 
animals  reached  a  new  high  of  46.1  billion 
pounds.  For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  the  out- 
put of  meat  has  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year,  with  1943  production  47  percent  larger 
than  the  1932-41  average,  and  71  percent  above 
the  1909-14  average. 

Production  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1943  is 
estimated  at  18  billion  pounds  liveweight,  the 
largest  on  record;  exceeds  1942  by  452  million 
pounds;  and  exceeds  the  1932-41  average  by  3,685 
million  pounds. 

Production  of  hogs  reached  a  new  high  of  25.5 
billion  pounds;  4.5  billion  pounds  larger  than 
the  previous  record  of  1942. 

1943  production  of  sheep  and  lambs  is  esti- 
mated as  the  third  largest  recorded;  8  percent 
below  1942.  However  the  sale  of  sheep  and  lambs 
during  1943  amounted  to  3.0  billion  pounds,  the 
largest  on  record. 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

The  production  of  dairy  and  poultry  products 
also  required  a  great  deal  of  the  farmers* 
efforts. 

Milk  produced  on  farms  in  the  U.S.  in  1943  is 
estimated  as  118.1  billion  pounds;  about  1  per- 
cent below  1942  and  higher  than  any  previous  year. 
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The  average  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  in 
1943  was  25.7  million  head,  about  2  percent  more 
than  in  1942. 

The  number  of  cows  and  heifers,  two  years  and 
over,  kept  for  milk  as  of  Jan.  1st  has  steadily 
increased  each  year  from  the  24.6  million  of  1939 
to  27.1  million  in  1943. 

Total  cheese  production  for  1943  was  979, 
885,000  pounds,  less  than  the  1.1  billion  pounds 
of  1942,  but  over  200  million  pounds  above  the 
1937-41  average. 

Turkey  production  in  1943  was  32,565,000; 
22  percent  above  the  1932-41  average. 

Chickens  numbered  846,555,000;  20  percent 
above  1942,  and  39  percent  above  1932-41  average  * 
In  addition,  production  of  'commercial  broilers' 
has  almost  doubled  since  1940 ;  in  1943  it  amounted 
to  251,649,000  birds  with  an  average  weight  of 
2.93  lbs. 

The  number  of  chickens  on  farms  at  the  end 
of  1943  was  572,460,000  (excluding  broilers); 
6  percent  above  the  record  year  of  1942  and  35 
percent  above  the  1933-42  average. 

Egg  production  totalled  54,165  million,  up 
12  percent  over  1942. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  the  short- 
age of  skilled  farm  labor  did  not  seriously  in- 
terfere with  farm  production  in  the  U.S.  during 
1943. 

Although  no  estimates  are  available  cover- 
ing the  increase  in  productivity  per  worker  in 
the  U.S.  during  that  year,  such  estimates  are 
available  for  Canadian  production. 
THE  CANADIAN  ADVANCE 

Speaking  of  the  Canadian  situation  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Farm 
Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers,  in  late  1943,  Dr. 
Hope  said: 
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e    chart    refer- 
ee   below. 


'During  the  four  years  of  war  agricultural 
production  has  risen  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  male  agricultural  workers. 

'This  rapid  expansion  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, coinciding  with  the  reduction  in  male 
workers,  has  resulted  in  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  production  per  male  worker.  Based  on  1938-39 
as  100  the  production  index  per  male  worker  was 
166  in  1942  and  163  in  1943.  • 


The  following  chart  by  Dr.  Hope  shows  his 
estimates  on  the  increase  in  productivity  per 
farm  worker  in  Canada  during  1943.  That  his  esti- 
mates were  too  conservative  was  indicated  by 
statements  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
early  in  1944  after  the  final  returns  were  in  for 
the  previous  year. 
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On  January  6th  Canada  was  informed  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  estimated  the  output  of 
the  average  farm  worker  in  1943  to  be  86  percent 
greater  than  in  1939, 

On  January  14,  Minister  of  Agriculture  Gardi- 
ner in  speaking  on  Canada's  agricultural  possi- 
bilities, stated  that  there  had  been  vast  in- 
creases in  most  production  lines,  with  an  averall 
increase  of  48  percent  in  output  compared  with 
1938. 

Even  these  figures  do  not  give  the  complete 
story  of  the  farmers'  increase  in  productivity. 
Drought  hit  hard  in  Canada  in  1943,  and  complete 

'Monthly    Review 

•f  Business  sta-  or  near  complete  crop  failure  affected  over  880 

tistics'  Sept.   1943 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  townships.  About  $6 
million  was  paid  by  the  Government  to  assist  the 
farmers  of  those  areas,  but  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  man-hours  used  in  cultivation, 
planting  and  replanting  those  farms  did  not  show 
as  production. 

In  addition  to  that  vast  wastage  great  quan- 
tities of  farm  products  were  never  harvested.  In 
British  Columbia  growers  reported  thousands  of 
tons  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots  and  other 
vegetables  left  in  the  ground.  In  New  Brunswick, 
as  reported  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Taylor,  thousands  of 
tons  of  hay  were  not  cut,  thousands  of  bushels 
of  grain  were  not  harvested,  and  only  part  of  the 
large  potato  crop  was  gathered.  In  between 
those  two  widely  separated  provinces  enormous 
quantities  of  agricultural  production  were  left 
to  rot,  or  plowed  under.  None  of  this  vast  wast- 
age was  reported  as  production. 

Considering  the  man-hours  of  labor  which 
was  lost  in  the  wastage  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  1943,  compared  to  that  of  the  pre-war 
years,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  actual  pro- 
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duction  of  our  year-end  crop  totals,  the  pro- 
ductivity per  worker  was  considerably  higher  than 
even  the  186  percent  of  pre-war  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Various  politicians  have  tried  to  explain 
away  that  almost  amazing  increase  in  productivity 
by  claiming  the  farmers  worked  harder  and 
longer  each  day — 'busier  hours  and  more  of  them1 . 

Canadian  farmers  have  always  worked  long 
hours  during  the  busy  season  and  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  per  worker  on  Canadian  farms  was 
probably  similar  to  that  worked  on  U.S.  farms  in 
the  same  year.  In  the  U.S.  it  was  found  that  the 
average  farm  operator  worked  about  one  hour 
longer  in  1943  than  before  the  war,  and  that  hired 
help  worked  only  slightly  longer  on  the  average. 

In  developing  that  great  increase  in  produc- 
tivity per  worker  the  farmers  had  many  unfavor- 
able factors  to  overcome,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  covered  in  this  study.  However, 
there  were  factors  which  did  favor  the  farmer  and 
these  factors  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
record  developments  of  the  1943  crop  year.  They 
were : 

1.  For  the  first  time  since  earliest  pioneering 
days  the  farmer  was  assured  that  the  develop- 
ment of  big  crops  by  his  neighbors  would  not 
threaten  him  with  lowered  prices  or  dried  up 
markets,  nor  in  him  being  forced  to  store  his 
own  produce  at  his  own  expense. 

2.  Practically  every  farming  area  had  a  scattered 
assortment  of  modern  agricultural  power 
machinery. 

3.  The  innate  genius  of  the  North  American  farmer 
for  developing  practical  gadgets  and  'make- 
do,  • 
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4.  The  inherent  willingness  of  the  farmer  to  co- 
operate with  his  neighbors  whenever  possible. 

5.  The  availability  of  electric  power. 

These  favorable  factors  proved  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  the  shortage  of  good 
weather,  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  the  shortage 
of  repair  parts,  or  all  three  combined. 

The  farmers  in  Canada,  as  in  the  U.S.,  have 
learned  in  the  last  40  years,  that  heavy  crops 
were  assets  only  when  heavy  crops  were  not  gen- 
eral ;  that  there  was  an  automatic  inverse  ratio 
between  abundance  and  price.  Under  those  con- 
ditions it  has  been  each  farmer  against  all  other 
farmers;  every  man  for  himself-in  competition 
with  all  others  for  markets  and  prices.  Asking 
the  farmers  for  increased  production  under  con- 
ditions of  declining  manpower  and  shortage  of 
equipment  was  equivalent  to  a  blanket  order  for 
everything  he  could  produce,  and  it  radically 
changed  the  circumstances  under  which  farmers 
had  learned  to  base  these  prospects  of  success. 

However,  during  that  year  the  Canadian  far- 
mers learned  some  new  lessons  in  co-operation,  in 
production,  and  in  the  relative  importance  of 
labor  and  power-equipment.  They  learned  that 
their  individual  success  depended  upon  their 
group  co-operation.  They  learned  to  think  of 
individual  production  in  terms  of  group  effort. 
At  the  same  time  the  farmers  learned  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  would  really  save  labor.  In  the 
past  modern  power-equipment  had  generally  been 
used  to  speed  up  small  or  individual  operations. 
The  use  of  such  equipment  has  usually  been  to  do 
jobs  quicker,  or  to  make  work  easier.  In  1943 
labor-saving  power-machinery  was  put  to  use  on  a 
wide  scale  for  the  first  time,  with  the  purpose 
and  intention  of  saving  labor. 
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With  the  farmers  thinking  and  acting  collec- 
tively, and  all  faced  with  the  necessity  of  sav- 
ing labor,  the  co-operative  use  of  all  available 
equipment  became  the  general  rule.  This  co- 
operative use  of  equipment  demonstrated,  as 
never  before,  that  toil  is  unnecessary  and  use- 
less when  machines  are  available  which  can  do  the 
job  better  and  quicker,  at  less  cost. 

The  farmers  were  quick  to  learn  and  before 
the  end  of  1943  machinery  co-operatives  were  be- 
ing organized  in  Western  Canada  for  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  equipment.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  co-operative  effort  the  characteristic  in- 
genuity of  our  farmers  developed  a  multitude  of 
skilful  improvisations  to  harness  more  power  to 
the  task  of  increasing  production. 

Technocracy  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  last 
century  there  has  developed  on  this  Continent  a 
fundamental  difference  between  our  present 
North  American  economy  and  the  economy  of  any 
previous  time  or  of  any  other  area;  that  through- 
out history  in  other  areas,  and  until  recently 
here,  an  increase  in  production  of  any  commodity 
was  brought  about  only  by  increasing  the  number 
of  man-hours  of  labor  devoted  to  such  production; 
but  that,  in  our  time,  on  this  Continent,  an  in- 
crease in  production  is  invariably  brought  about 
through  the  installation  of  more  power  equipment 
and  the  use  of  fewer  man-hours. 

An  examination  of  the  employment  and  pro- 
duction records  of  North  American  Agriculture  in 
1943  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  in  agricul- 
ture, as  in  all  other  phases  of  productive  in- 
dustry, there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  unit 
out -put  per  man-hour  of  labor,  and  a  progressive 
decrease  in  total  man-hour  employment. 
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MANPOWER— 1944 

These  trends  will  be  of  enormous  importance 
to  agriculture  on  this  Continent  in  meeting  the 
war  demands  of  1944.  The  demands  have  increased 
for  this  year  and  the  man-power  shortage  has  be- 
come even  more  acute  than  in  1943. 

In  the  U.S.  'Farm  Labor'  reports  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  working  on  farms  in 
1943  was  the  lowest  in  35  years  ;  that  on  April  1, 
1944,  the  index  of  available  farm  workers  was 
54  percent  below  the  1935-39  average.  The  num- 
ber of  unpaid  family  workers  was  about  200,000 
less  than  the  April  1  average  of  1935-39  ;  and  the 
total  of  hired  workers  was  16  percent  below  that 
of  1935-39  average  and  10  percent  below  1942. 

These  figures  represent  the  total  number  of 
persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  doing  farm  work, 
including  migratory  workers,  foreign  import ees, 
prisoners  of  war,  or  any  other  persons,  provided 
they  did  two  days  work  in  the  week  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  monthly  report. 

'Farm  Labor'  of  April  17,  1944  says: 

'  '  .  .  .  many  of  the  people  now  on  the  farms 
do  not  have  the  work  capacity  of  those  formerly 
employed  but  in  a  record  of  persons  working  they 
are  counted  the  same  as  more  experienced  help. ' ' 

In  Canada  the  man-power  supply  is  declared 
by  National  Selective  Service  officers  to  be 
tighter  than  ever  before,  and  new  compulsory  ser- 
vice orders  are  considered  by  them  to  be  the  only 
hope  of  supplying  the  required  workers  to  in- 
dustry during  the  present  crisis  of  labor  supply. 

In  British  Columbia  alone  about  10,000  men 
joined  the  armed  services  between  September  1943 
and  April  1944. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  the  supply  of 
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emergency  workers,  the  seasonal  help  which  made 
up  the  ■ 'white  collar  brigades'*  and  the  ''twi- 
light  armies'  '  of  1943  will  probably  be  less 
numerous  than  last  year,  due  to  the  increased 
draw-off  to  the  armed  services  and  the  intensi- 
fied activity  of  other  branches  of  industry, 

MACHINERY 

In  both  countries  the  farmers  have  been 
promised  more  new  machinery  and  more  repair  parts 
during  1944-45.  How  much  of  that  equipment  will 
be  made  available  for  use  in  this  year's  agricul- 
tural operations  is  not  known. 

The  demands  for  repair  parts  in  1944  will  be 
heavy.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently reported  that  the  age  of  tractor  drawn  or 
mounted  implements  ranged  from  3  years  for  the 
Tabulations  from  smaller  combines  to  9  years  for  larger  combines, 
mi, CuTn.  °Zt'  drills  and  binders.  The  average  age  of  horse 
drawn  equipment  was  several  times  that  of  the 
mechanically  drawn;  the  age  of  horsedrawn 
binders,  for  instance,  averaged  19  years.  The 
1941  census  showed  that  the  average  age  of  the 
latest  model  tractor  was  7  years. 

The  Canadian  farmers  have  been  under  war  re- 
striction since  1940,  and  their  equipment  prob- 
ably averages  greater  age  than  that  of  the  farmers 
in  the  U.S. 

In  1944,  North  America  asks  her  farmers  for 
greater  production.  The  supply  of  farm  machinery 
will  probably  be  greater  than  1943  and  the  supply 
of  farm  workers  will  probably  be  less  than  in 
1943.  Under  those  circumstances  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  agricultural  production  in 
1944  will  be  greater  than  in  1943,  and  that  the 
productivity  per  farm  worker  will  be  even  more 
amazing  to  those  who  visualize  greater  produc- 
tion only  in  terms  of  working  more  people  more 
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hours.  Farm  workers  in  the  U.S.  worked  between 
20  and  25  billion  hours  to  produce  the  record  crop 
of  1943.  That  many  hours  worked  in  1944  will 
probably  produce  even  greater  records. 

Probably  the  relative  unimportance  of  man- 
power in  modern  agricultural  production  is  best 
shown  in  a  comparison  between  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
two  provinces  with  comparable  types  of  produce, 
size  of  population  and  in  number  of  farms.  In 
1943  Ontario's  farm  production  was  almost  double 
that  of  Quebec  in  value.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Military  demands  and  war  industries  had  made 
greater  drain  on  Ontario  than  on  Quebec.  Up  to 
Sept.  30,  1944  the  percentage  total  intake  into 
the  armed  forces  of  the  male  population  between 
18  and  45  was  only  17.7  percent  in  Military  Dis- 
trict No.  5  (Quebec)  compared  to  intake  of  37.3 
percent  for  the  lowest  Ontario  Military  District 
and  42.7  percent  for  the  highest.  Further,  on 
February  17,  1944  Defense  Minister  Ralston's 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  showed  that  the 
Quebec  District  led  all  others  in  desertions 
from  the  army.  Quebec  apparently  has  the  high 
man-power,  and  Ontario  the  high  production. 

POLITICAL  PROMISES 

Politicians  of  every  shade  are  promising 
security  and  peace  for  the  North  American  farmers 
after  the  war.  Politics  and  business  are  in- 
dulging in  a  multitude  of  post  war  plans,  all  of 
which  pivot  on  the  desire  to  hide  more  people  on 
the  farms  and  away  from  the  cities.  Plans  for 
the  Rehabilitation  of  the  men  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices, and  re-settlement  of  the  workers  in  war 
industry,  all  are  based  on  putting  more  people 
on  the  land. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
speaking  of  farm  settlement  stated  he  expected 
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10  million  of  the  armed  forces  and  10  million  now 
in  the  munitions  industries  to  be  placed  after 
the  war.  A  typical  Washington  plan,  reported  by 
Professor  H.  B.  Walker  to  the  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Club,  visualizes  2  million  more  farms  after 
the  war;  small  suburban  type  of  farms  which  would 
use  small  implements  and  would  not  increase  com- 
mercial production.  Of  the  present  6  million 
farms,  he  pointed  out,  2  million  produce  85  per- 
cent of  the  agricultural  production;  2  million 
grow  13  percent ;  and  the  other  2  million  grow  only 
2  percent.  The  added  2  million  would  grow  only 
another  2  percent. 

In  Canada  similar  plans  range  all  the  way 
from  more  farms  with  more  electricity  and  more 
power  equipment  to  'jobs  for  all'  through  in- 
creased export  of  agricultural  products  to  Asia 
and  Europe.  In  British  Columbia  the  Provincial 
Government  has  made  a  gift  of  one  million  acres 
for  the  settlement  of  returned  service  men.  Who 
is  to  to  pay  the  estimated  average  cost  of  $350.00 
per  acre  for  clearing  the  million  acres  has  not 
been  made  clear. 

None  of  the  plans  offer  any  solution  to  the 
problems  which  will  face  the  farmers  after  the 
war.  Still  less  do  they  offer  any  solution  to  the 
problem  of  resettling  the  men  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices and  war  industries. 

Plans  for  increasing  farm  employment  through 
providing  more  electrification,  or  more  machinery 
are  obviously  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. Electric  power  on  the  farms  has  played  a 
big  part  in  increasing  production  per  man-hour 
of  labor.  Another  important  contribution  of 
electric  power  has  been  through  the  comparatively 
new  cold  storage  locker  plants  service.  By  using 
these  facilities  the  farmers  were  able  to  have 
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their  animals  slaughtered,  cured  and  stored, 
their  fruits  and  vegetables  stored,  while  the 
farm  help  was  busy  on  the  farm. 

The  plans  to  increase  the  number  of  farms  are 
contrary  to  the  trends  on  this  Continent,  and  are 
merely  attempts  to  re-establish  the  condition  of 
mid-depression.  Four  years  ago  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  found  that  only  one-third  of 
the  farms  of  the  country  provided  full  time  em- 
ployment for  at  least  one  person.  That  one-third 
was  probably  the  2  million  farms  which  grew  85 
percent  of  the  production. 

The  chart  on  U.S.  farm  population  clearly 
shows  the  rapid  flight  of  people  to  the  land  dur- 
ing the  depression,  as  they  sought  to  assure 
themselves  at  least  enough  food  to  maintain  life. 
The  chart  also  shows  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
people  from  the  land  as  'pump  priming1  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  live  elsewhere. 

The  trend  on  this  Continent  is  to  larger 
farms  with  heavier  power  equipment,  and  more 
of  it. 

Plans  to  employ  more  farmers  through  increas- 
ing our  exports  of  farm  produce  are  doomed  to 
failure  before  they  get  past  the  planning  stage. 

During  the  war  years  Canada  and  the  U.S.  have 
made  every  effort  to  increase  the  already  tre- 
mendous export  of  farm  products;  unprecedented 
amounts  of  farm  products  have  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and  in  feeding 
the  population  of  the  Continent. 

During  these  same  years  total  farm  employ- 
ment has  been  constantly  declining,  and  the 
average  ability  of  the  farm  workers  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  And  yet,  during  that  time, 
the  markets  of  the  Continent  have  been  unable  to 
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absorb  the  excess  production  of  the  farms  ;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  have  been  left  to  rot,  or  have  been  plowed 
under.  In  some  areas  unmarketable  crops  have 
been  fed  to  cattle  and  brought  about  a  surplus  of 
beef;  surplus  has  been  fed  to  hogs  and  brought 
about  a  surplus  of  pork;  surplus  fed  to  chickens 
has  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  eggs.  Each  minor 
crisis  has  been  surmounted  by  politics  and  busi- 
ness by  creating  another  and  greater  crisis.  The 
food  surplus  does  not  disappear  —  it  merely 
changes  form.  Farm  production  now  has  reached 
such  vast  quantities  that  any  one  of  several  main 
items  are  sufficiently  large  to  block  the  storage 
facilities  of  the  Continent. 


The  fabled  stupidity  of  casting  pearls  before 
swine  has  at  last  been  given  political  validity 
by  the  recent  announcement  from  Washington  of 
plans  to  feed  surplus  eggs  to  hogs,  to  prevent  a 
market  glut  and  to  keep  prices  up. 

An  equally  illuminating  example  of  political 
inanity  occurred  in  Canada  when  the  quota  of 
bacon  deliveries  to  Britain  was  reduced.  In  that 
case  one  bureau  of  Government  was  seeking  to  raise 
the  price  paid  to  farmers,  so  as  to  guarantee  more 
bacon;  the  other  bureau  sought  to  prevent  a  rise 
in  prices,  regardless  of  how  much  bacon  went  to 
Britain. 


Such  examples  are  merely  indicative  of  a 
tremendous  and  dangerous  lack  of  overall  plan- 
ning on  this  Continent.  They  make  it  even  more 
clear  that  no  shade  of  politics  is  capable  of 
providing  the  planning  needed  in  North  America, 
for  in  politics  as  in  business,  price  must  always 
be  a  main  consideration. 

Probably  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
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political  approach  to  a  problem  was  given  by- 
Canada's  Agriculture  Minister  Gardiner,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  Canada,  in  1943,  had  achieved 
an  over  all  increase  of  48  percent  in  agricul- 
tural production  as  compared  with  1938,  and  that 
the  people  of  Canada  could  not  use  all  the  food 
their  country  produced;  therefore,  either  12 
million  more  people  would  have  to  come  to  Canada 
to  consume  the  additional  food  produced,  or  the 
40  percent  by  which  Canada  had  increased  her 
production  would  have  to  be  exported,  less  6  per- 
cent by  which  Canadian  consumption  has  arisen. 


Mr.  Gardiner  apparently  failed  to  point  out 
that  any  such  12  million  people  coming  to  this 
country  would  have  to  guarantee  not  to  raise  any 
farm  products  and  so  threaten  Canada  again  with 
an  abundance. 

In  the  past  and  at  present  the  people  of  North 
America  have  been  taxed  to  provide  money  to  ship 
their  own  products  abroad,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
scarcity  of  all  commodities  here  at  home.  All 
manner  of  ideas  for  continuing  this  practice  are 
being  fed  to  the  people  of  this  Continent  in  pre- 
paration for  the  post-war  period. 

However,  the  people  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
have  come  to  realize  that  few  countries  have  any- 
thing we  need,  and  that  most  of  our  exports  are 
likely  to  become  merely  gifts,  paid  for  by  us, 
and  used  by  others. 


As  was  stated  by  K.  M.  Cameron,  President  of 
the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada:  '  'Any  offi- 
cial committee  working  on  post  war  rehabilitation 
plans  for  Canada  will  have  to  reckon  on  return  to 
peacetime  occupation  of  between  two  and  three 
million  persons.1 • 

TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 


In  the  U.S.  probably  over  20  million  persons 
will  have  to  be  resettled  in  peacetime  pursuits, 
and  any  official  committee  which  undertakes  this 
task  will  have  to  reckon  on  more  than  numbers 
alone. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Some  of  the  most  important  factors  which  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  are  the  technological 
developments  in  agriculture  which  have  been  held 
back  by  the  rush  of  war  production.  Some  of  these 
developments  are  already  in  operation  in  some 
areas;  as  war-time  restrictions  are  relaxed  they 
will  be  spread  across  the  Continent,  bringing  in 
their  wake  an  ever  growing  array  of  technological 
equipment  to  help  produce  more,  in  less  time, 
with  less  toil.  Among  the  more  significant  of 
these  are : 

The  cotton  picker  which,  with  one  operator, 
can  pick  as  much  cotton  in  a  day  as  50  to  80  people . 
Combines  which,  with  one  operator,  cuts  a  12  foot 
swath  at  tractor  speed;  combines  that  can  cut 
over  20  acres  in  9  hours  ;  corn  huskers  which,  with 
one  man,  clears  two  rows  at  a  time  as  it  husks, 
leaves,  silks,  and  even  clears  off  the  dust  and 
mud  as  the  corn  moves  up  the  conveyor  to  the  wagon 
which  is  pulled  along  by  the  same  tractor;  sugar 
beet  cultivators  that  enable  one  man  to  cultivate 
over  20  acres  per  day ;  sugar  beet  harvesters  which 
are  even  now  eliminating  the  drudgery  of  hand 
labor ;  machines  that  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work 
of  many  men  in  digging  and  picking  potatoes ,  fill- 
ing the  silo,  planting  cabbage  and  many  other 
crops.  The  once  laborious  task  of  haying  has 
become  a  machine  operation,  as  has  milking. 

Besides  these  new  machine  developments  there 
are  other  improvements  equally  important  to  the 
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future  of  agriculture  on  this  Continent. 

New  wonder-working  growth  producers,  quicker 
maturing  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  pest 
and  disease  resistant  strains  of  grains,  im- 
proved understanding  of  cultural  processes,  etc. 

Still  another  factor  of  importance  to  post 
war  agriculture  is  the  possibility  of  synthetic 
sugars  from  wood,  coal  and  other  non-agricultural 
products,  synthetic  meat  from  yeast,  and  a  host 
of  other  possibilities  which  all  affect  the 
future  of  farming  in  North  America. 

This  study  began  with  the  question:  Will  the 
farmers  go  back?  From  the  facts  examined  it  is 
obvious  that  the  answer  must  be  an  emphatic  NO  I 

The  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  left  the  land  for  the  armed 
forces  and  war  industries  will  never  be  needed 
again  as  workers  on  the  farms.  The  facts  examined 
clearly  indicate  also  that  the  farmers  now  on  the 
land  will  not  willingly  go  back  to  the  individual- 
istic, haphazard  farming  and  market  methods  of 
the  pre-war  years  after  having  experienced  the 
benefits  of  group  use  of  modern  labor-saving 
equipment  and  after  having  enjoyed  operation 
under  virtual  'blanket  order1  methods,  without 
concern  about  failing  markets  or  dropping  prices. 

The  North  American  farm  is  the  world's 
largest  war  plant,  and  America's  greatest  single 
industry.  The  farmer  is  our  number  one  producer 
of  war  material — give  him  the  equipment  and  he 
can  do  his  job  with  still  less  help. 

Give  the  farmer  economic  security  and  he  will 
continue  to  produce  an  abundance,  in  less  time 
and  with  less  human  toil. 

Such  is  the  American  Way! 
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Technology  Will  Write  the  Peace! 


FIVE  years  of  the  most  fever- 
ish technological  expansion 
in  our  industrial  history  have 
readied  us  for  the  grand  assault 
which  is  now-  being  launched 
against  Festung  Europa.  Millions 
of  men  are  being  thrown  into 
combat  and  with  them  such  a 
preponderance  of  machines  and 
materiel  that  the  forces  of  the 
Axis  powers  can  now  be  brought 
to  their  knees  in  utter  defeat. 

The  Soviet  Union  (whose  out- 
put of  machines  and  metal  work- 
ing industry  is  reported  to  have 
risen  from  1,100,000,000  rubles  in 
1913  to  24,700,000,000  in  1937) 
has  blunted  the  blows  of  the  fas- 
cist war  machine,  and  now  all  the 
might  of  North  American  tech- 
nology combined  with  its  Eura- 
sian counterpart  is  coming  in  for 
the  kill. 

The  physical  manifestation  of 
the  fascist  ideology  (its  armed 
establishment)  is  faced  with  a 
debacle  at  the  hands  of  a  super- 
ior array  of  technology.  How 
will  this  affect  the  proponents  of 
the  fascist  ideology  in  the  civilian 
establishment?  How  can  we  en- 
sure victory  against  fascism  in 
the  peace? 

Before  attempting  to  answer 
these  questions,  an  understanding 
of  the  fascist  concept  is  necessary. 


The  lack  of  information  on  this 
all-important  point  is  so  wide- 
spread that  the  fighting  spirit  of 
our  citizenry  has  been  starved 
for  want  of  a  stronger  incentive 
than  a  mere  appeal  to  adventure, 
a  narrow  national  patriotism,  and 
the  selling  point  of  personal 
monetary  gain.  We  have  been 
kept  well  posted  on  the  passing 
effects  of  the  war  and  its  battles, 
but  there  has  been  such  a  hush- 
hush  on  the  discussion  of  its 
causes  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  conjecture  as  to  whether  it  is 
intended  that  the  public  should 
know. 

Fascism  Defined 

In  the  years  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  defined  fascism  as  'the 
consolidation  of  all  minor  rackets 
into  a  major  monopoly  for  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo.' 

Because  names  were  not  named 
and  personalities  were  not  in- 
dulged in  (political  fashion),  this 
definition  seemed  very  sweeping 
in  scope  and  it  failed  to  catch  the 
notice  of  the  vast  North  Ameri- 
can audience.  Yet  it  was  funda- 
mental observation.  Basically,  it 
was  as  sound  as  the  tenets  of 
science  itself. 

The  dark  clouds  of  war  rolled 
up,  sweeping  death  and  destrue- 
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tion  before  them.  Only  at  the 
brink  of  disaster  did  the  slumber- 
ing North  American  intellect  stir 
to  the  impending  danger. 

Technocracy  Inc.  became  more 
specific.  In  official  Technocracy 
literature  the  fascist  generalship 
was  described  as  a  'consolidation 
of  a  business  oligarchy,  an  ec- 
clesiastical oligarchy,  and  a  poli- 
tical oligarchy,'  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  in  order  to  secure  a 
victory  over  the  more  blatant  fas- 
cism abroad,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  a  near-fascism 
at  home  as  a  complementary  ad- 
junct. It  was  contended  that  fas- 
cism is  not  confined  within  na- 
tional boundaries — that  its  roots 
are  everywhere. 

What  is  the  history,  the  opera- 
ting technique,  and  the  purpose 
of  fascism? 

Fascism  and  Scarcity 

Fundamentally  speaking,  fas- 
cism is  not  new.  It  is  just  a  new- 
ly-coined word  to  sugar-coat  and 
to  obscure  a  social  disease  of 
yesteryear.  The  fascist  doctrine 
had  its  heyday  in  the  age  of  craft 
guilds,  and  thrives  today  in  eco- 
nomics of  hand-tool  industry. 
Traditionally,  its  premise  is  a  con- 
dition of  scarcity.  Thus  its  hid- 
den social  philosophy  subscribes 
(through  a  maze  of  subtleties)  to 
the  feudal  ideas  of  class  and  pri- 
vilege. 


When  huge  blocks  of  humanity 
are  to  be  led  into  serfdom,  the 
job  of  hoodwinking  them  must 
not  be  too  obvious.  They  must 
be  given  the  impression  that  they 
are  on  a  crusade  to  alleviate  their 
own  lot  and  to  save  others.  Al- 
though this  is  a  blind  alley  it  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  build  a 
following  of  meek  worshipful 
goose-steppers  in  the  spirit 
of  whole-hearted  blind  trust. 
Through  centuries  of  practice, 
the  feudal  fascists  had  learned 
many  tricks  in  controlling  the 
human  herd,  and  so  the  'new  or- 
der' was  launched  amidst  a  gal- 
axy of  banners  and  a  display  of 
bombastic  bedlam. 

The  bag  of  tricks  consists  of 
setting  up  straw  grievances,  fos- 
tering race  antagonisms,  mas- 
querading behind  popular  phrase- 
ology, and  parading  a  superficial 
front  through  super-efficiency  in 
military  display.  When  the  so- 
cial issues  are  thus  thrown  into 
a  state  of  confusion  the  fascist 
mind  assumes  leadership  with  an 
appeal  to  religious  racketeers, 
political  pundits,  and  racial  ego- 
centrics  on  a  program  that  pro- 
mises a  semblance  of  change  for 
those  who  want  to  go  places  but 
are  not  sure  just  where.  Since 
the  gangster  fringe  of  society  ad- 
mires the  highly  developed  pre- 
datory types  they  find  it  natural 
to  emulate  their  new  antics  and 
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a  working  agreement  is  evolved. 

Fraudulent    Language 

One  of  the  most  subtle  weapons 
of  the  fascist  falange  is  its  fraudu- 
lent use  of  language.  The  nazi- 
fascists  used  this  weapon  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  early  days  of  the 
German  campaign.  The  word 
'socialism'  had  become  so  popular 
that  it  was  on  the  lips  of  the 
multitude.  Therefore  the  Ger- 
man fascism  became  known  as 
'national  socialism'  and  that  is  all 
there  was  to  it.  We  know  what 
a  terminological  plagiarism  this 
is  when  we  learn  of  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  nazi  inter- 
nal economy.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  a  Toronto  Weekly 
Star  editorial  of  August  21,  1943, 
is  enlightening: 

'Economists  have  reported  that 
the  nazi  economic  system  is  a 
monster  joint  stock  company  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  plun- 
dering the  world.  Goering  is  one 
of  the  biggest  shareholders  in  this 
company.  All  the  occupied  coun- 
tries are  being  plundered  and 
economically  controlled  so  that 
the  profits  from  their  business 
activities  flow  into  the  coffers  of 
German  financiers  and  the  state 
treasury. 

The  two  leading  trusts  in  Ger- 
many are  the  Hermann  Goering 
Works  and  the  I.G.  Farbenindus- 
trie.     The  Goering  trust  operates 


largely  in  Europe,  but  the  tent- 
acles of  the  I.G.F.  reach  out  into 
all  parts  of  the  world.  By  con- 
trolling patents  and  the  issuing 
of  licenses  for  the  use  of  machine 
parts  and  processes,  I.G.F.  has  ob- 
tained control  over  many  indus- 
tries in  and  outside  Europe.  It 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  help- 
ing the  Germans  to  prepare  for 
this  war.  Today  it  is  helping 
them  to  become  self-sufficient  in 
chemical  and  substitute  materi- 
als.' 

A  Terminological  Lash! 

This  does  not  sound  like  the 
'socialism'  advocated  by,  say,  the 
C.C.F.  party  in  Canada.  It  is  not. 
It  is  obviously  a  phoney.  Never- 
theless, it  is  confusing  and  the 
Germans  fell  for  it.  While  Tech- 
nocracy holds  no  brief  for  the 
mildly  socialist  program  of  the 
C.C.F. ,  contending  that  this  pro- 
gram is  inadequate  to  solve  Can- 
ada's present  problems,  we  see  it 
as  one  of  the  glaring  spectacles 
of  the  political  scene  today  that 
the  most  reactionary  elements  of 
our  society  should  hold  the  lash 
of  this  terminological  bastardy 
over  the  heads  of  the  legitimite — ■ 
though  watered  down — socialists. 

Meanwhile  a  near-fascism  is 
being  practiced  by  these  same  re- 
actionary elements  behind  the 
ambiguities  of  the  democratic 
doctrine  and  the  vagaries  of  that 
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terminological  cliche  'free  enter- 
prise.' Without  reserve  the  fas- 
cist is  among  the  more  devout 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  the 
profit  motive. 

In  spite  of  military  successes, 
the  outlook  for  North  America 
would  indeed  be  black  if  it  were 
not  for  other  factors  which  im- 
pinge upon  our  future. 

Technocracy  Inc.  points  out 
that  the  difference  between  the 
fascist  methodology  and  the 
North  American  way  of  life  is  not 
only  a  difference  in  ideology,  but 
basically  a  difference  in  the  met- 
hods of  social  operation.  In  all 
fascist  countries,  including  Ger- 
many, physical  wealth  is  produc- 
ed chiefly  by  human  toil  and 
hand  tools,  while  in  America 
physical  wealth  is  produced  chief- 
ly by  technological  processes  us- 
ing extraneous  energy.  To  this 
statement  can  be  added  the  dic- 
tum: 'Technology  will  write  the 
peace!' 

To  expedite  this  process,  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  proposes  the  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and 
Money,  with  National  Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None. 
What  need  remains  for  such  a 
strategy  in  view  of  recent  mili- 
tary successes?  The  answer  is 
instant  and  unqualified:  Never 
has  there  been  greater  urgency 
for  Total  Conscription  than  now. 


Why?  Simply  because  we  are 
now  confronted  with  the  most 
critical  moments  of  the  war  on 
fascism — the  final  onslaught  in 
the  field  and  the  possible  chaos  in 
demobilization . 

Today  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  have  taken  the  offensive. 
Instead  of  standing  rigid  and 
holding  ground  our  forces  in  1944 
are  rolling  forward.  The  stone- 
wall defences  of  Festung  Europa 
are  crumbling  before  a  relentless 
barrage  of  sledge-hammer  blows. 
Operations  of  this  scale  will  re- 
quire a  steady  flow  of  equipment 
and  supplies  from  our  industrial 
establishments  here.  Failure  to 
maintain  this  flow  to  our  fighting 
men  would  be  nothing  short  of 
treason. 

Yet  what  do  we  find  on  the 
home  front?  Amidst  an  atmos- 
phere of  over-confidence  and 
complacency  our  pressure  groups 
battle  each  other;  with  half  an 
eye  on  the  fighting  front  and  a 
greedy  concern  for  personal  pro- 
fit and  political  advantage.  Cor- 
porations gauge  the  scope  of  their 
war  contribution  in  terms  of  the 
balance  sheet,  while  labour  thinks 
of  the  paycheck  instead  of  pro- 
duction. And  added  to  this  con- 
fusion is  the  prospect  of  noisy 
general  elections. 

So  precarious  has  the  situation 
become  in  the  United  States  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  felt  it  in- 
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cumbent  upon  him  to  protest 
'the  whining  demands  of  selfish 
pressure  groups  who  seek  to 
feather  their  nests  while  young 
Americans  are  dying.'  As  a  solu- 
tion the  President  proposed  a  fas- 
cistic — conscription  of  men  only — 
National  Service  Law,  but  he  did 
make  this  observation:  'Although 
I  am  convinced  that  we  and  our 
Allies  can  win  without  such  a 
measure,  I  am  certain  that  not- 
hing less  than  total  mobilization 
of  manpower  and  capital  re- 
sources will  guarantee  an  early 
victory.' 

This  is  the  situation  in  the  Un- 
ited States.  We  have  no  reason 
to  assume  that  conditions  are 
appreciably  different  in  Canada, 
for  the  same  factors  exist.  Glow- 
ing profit  sheets  will  not  win  the 
war  against  fascism,  neither  will 
the  strike  tactics  of  labour. 

Total  Conscription  is  urgently 
needed  now,  for  even  if  we 
should  happen  to  win  a  military 
decision  without  it,  what  of  the 
postwar  prospectus?  North  Am- 
erica would  face  her  future  pro- 
vided with  a  fait  accompli.  The 
hazards  of  foreign  attack  would 
be  largely  eliminated,  but  North 
America  still  has  her  technologi- 
cal rendezvous  with  destiny.  The 
hazards  of  demobilization  loom 
portentous.  Even  now,  corporate 
enterprise,  anticipating  the  prob- 
lems of  demobilization,  is  becom- 


ing squeamish  and  looking  for  a 
soft  spot  to  land,  at  the  expense 
of  all-out  production. 

From  every  quarter  we  hear 
the  chant  of  the  postwar  plan- 
ners. Everybody  is  planning  and 
everybody  is  urged  to  plan — for 
himself.  What  we  have  not  yet 
learned  is  that  an  aggregate  of 
individual  industrial  plans  do  not 
add  up  to  a  national  and  a  Con- 
tinental design  of  operation. 

According  to  The  Nation,  the 
physical  output  of  industry  and 
agriculture  has  increased  80  per- 
cent in  North  America  since  1939, 
while  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed has  risen  only  about  18 
percent.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished with  some  10  to  12  million 
of  our  best  workers  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  engaged  in  dissipat- 
ing goods  in  the  process  of  war. 
What  will  happen  when  these 
millions  return  and  join  the  30  or 
so  millions  of  war  workers  in 
peacetime  pursuits? 

Freight  Trains  and  Bread  Lines 

In  spite  of  the  full  page  adver- 
tisements currently  published  in 
the  interest  of  'private  enter- 
prise,' these  millions  of  young 
Canadians  and  Americans  are  not 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of 
the  standards  of  the  depression 
era.  Will  they  return  to  freight 
trains  and  bread  lines?  If  they 
decide  to  man  the  new  machines 
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and  produce  goods  at  full  capa- 
city for  peacetime  use,  what  dol- 
lar and  cent  value  will  this  ple- 
thora  of  production   have? 

The  national  organization  of 
the  machine  tool  industry  in  the 
United  States  recently  announc- 
ed that  in  cooperating  with  the 
Government  war  program,  they 
had  destroyed  their  market  for 
the  next  10  years  or  15  years  and 
are  seeking  a  refund  of  all  excess- 
profits  taxes  to  tide  them  over. 
Private  enterprise  does  not  show 
much  enterprise  for  the  future 
in  this  field. 

Much  of  the  goods  that  will  be 
in  Government  inventories  when 
the  war  ends,  will  be  usable  by 
consumers.  National  expansion 
projects  would  add  to  this  stock- 
pile. We  have  the  word  of  D.  C. 
Durland,  president    of    Canadian 


General  Electric,  to  the  effect 
that  only  23  percent  of  Canada's 
possible  turbine  installation  is  yet 
accomplished.  We  now  have 
over  10  million  horsepower  in- 
stalled. The  St.  Lawrence  water- 
ways project  would  develop  an 
extra  3  to  4  million  horsepower. 
Dare  we  undertake  this  project 
as  a  peacetime  employment  pro- 
ject under  the  present  controls? 

Obviously,  North  America's 
rendezvous  with  destiny  is  im- 
minent. No  amount  of  individual 
planning  can  solve  the  problems 
which  are  posed  as  a  postwar 
prospectus.  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
proposed  the  program  of  Total 
Conscription  'for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  for  six  months  there- 
after.' 

This  time  technology  will  write 
the  peace!      — C.  Warren  Lowes 


Postwar  Planners  Please  Note! 


OTTAWA,  May  31.— The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  said  Tues- 
day preliminary  figures  indicate  Canada's  chemical  industries  reached 
an  all-time  high  in  1943  with  production  valued  at  $653,000,000,  an 
increase  of  30  percent  over  1942  and  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  the  best  prewar  total.  — Canadian  Press 

After  the  war,  soldiers,  airmen,  and  sailors  who  have  ventured  their 
lives  for  us  will  never  consent  to  live  in  conditions  that  prevailed  be- 
fore the  war.  — James  Gray  Turgeon,  M.P. 

Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  man-days  of 
idleness  due  to  strikes  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1944,  1,510,000,  were  about  twice  those  for  the  same  period  last  year 
when  the  figure  was  748,564.  — Associated  Press 
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'Which  Kind  of  Revolution?' 


THIS  is  a  tantalizing  book.  It 
has  a  question  as  its  title  and 
in  the  early  chapters  asks  many 
other  questions,  with  a  hint  that 
if  you  will  just  read  through  to 
the  end  you  will  have  the  an- 
swers. This  is  the  chief  value  of 
the  book.  For  even  the  asking  of 
questions  does  something.  It  stim- 
ulates people  into  being  on  the 
watch  for  the  answers  and  if  they 
do  not  get  them  at  the  time,  they 
will  keep  on  looking. 

Herridge  has  been  to  a  Univer- 
sity and  has  obviously  been  sub- 
jected to  much  of  that  process 
known  under  the  headings  of  'im- 
proving the  mind'  and  'spiritual 
development.'  He  is  also  a  lawyer 
and  has  been  a  politician.  With 
this  combination  as  an  intellec- 
tual background  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  uses  in  this  volume 
very  few  facts  and  only  a  trace 
of  the  method  of  factual  analysis. 

He  tricks  the  subject  of  his 
book  out  in  picturesque  garb,  a 
strange  mixture  of  mythology,  re- 
ligion, and  modern  -  sounding 
phraseology  picked  up  from,  the 
(ons  of  the  market  place,  the 
hoard    room,     the     revolutionary 


Which  Kind   of  Revolution   by  W. 
Herridge.      Published    by    Little, 
Brown   and   Company,   Boston,   Mass. 
Canadian  price:  $2.00. 


soap-box,  and  the  pulpit. 

He  can't  bring  himself  to  pass 
up  a  chance  of  declaiming  a  few 
resounding  intangibles  every  now 
and  then,  such  as  'new  philos- 
ophy,' 'justice,'  'Providence,'  'Di- 
vine Commandments.'  Yet  in  his 
flighty,  world-girdling  way  he 
does  tackle  some  of  the  major 
•questions  that  Canadians  are 
struggling  with.  The  last  few 
chapters  of  the  book  might  just 
as  well  have  been  left  off.  But  the 
first  two-thirds  is  worth  our  time 
and  our  money. 

Total  Use 

'When  democracy  denies  its 
people  freedom,'  Herridge  says, 
'it  begins  to  go  fascist.  English- 
speaking  democracy  does  deny  its 
people  effective  freedom.  It  has 
failed  to  give  them  the  full  em- 
ployment of  their  resources.'  For 
this  full  employment  of  resources 
he  uses  the  short  phrase  'Total 
Use.'  'This  issue  of  total  use  is 
basic  in  the  world  today.  It  di- 
vides the  past  from  the  future.  It 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one.  .  .  .  The 
new  era  begins  upon  a  contrary 
principle  and  with  a  new  philos- 
ophy and  purpose.  All  that  the 
old  era  stands  for  stands  in  the 
way   of   automatic   transit  to   the 
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new.  That  means  that  this  is  not 
a  job  for  evolution.  It  must  be 
revolution.  It  will  take  the  power 
of  revolution  to  end  the  old  era 
and  begin  the  new  ....  If  we 
welcome  it,  then  the  revolution 
will  be  bloodless.  But  if  we  op- 
pose it,  then  the  revolution  will 
be  bloody.  .  .  .  Democracy  has 
opposed  the  revolution.  It  has  re- 
sisted the  coming  of  the  new  era. 
It  has  clung  to  the  old  way  of 
limited  employment  of  resources. 
It  has  persisted  in  the  sin  of  need- 
less scarcity.  It  has  failed  to  give 
its  own  people  the  standard  of 
security  which  science  and  the 
centuries  of  man's  toil  have  now 
made  possible.' 

Indictment  of  Democracy 

The  second  chapter  on  'The 
Failure  of  Democracy'  makes  out 
a  strong  indictment  of  the  old 
democratic  order.  'In  all  that 
Government  has  done,  it  has  done 
nothing  but  bolster  up  the  more 
apparent  weakness  of  the  old 
order.  It  has  not  aimed  to  build 
a  new  order.  It  has  patched  up 
and  tinkered  with  the  old  one. 
Tinkering  with  the  old  order  of 
democracy  is  like  putting  rouge 
on  the  face  of  the  dead.  .  .  -.  We 
must  build  a  new  system  which 
will  give  us  all  there  is  to  have. 
Any  limitation  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  system  is  wrong.  Anything 
less  than  a  new  system  is  the  old 


system.' 

Then  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Second  World  War  he  emphasizes 
again  that  the  economy  of  1939 
was  maintained  on  avoidable 
scarcity,  and  finishes  the  chapter 
with  another  strong  accusation: 
'Democracy  is  fighting  a  war  of 
restoration.  We  are  not  trying  to 
build.  We  are  exhuming  some- 
thing which  by  the  laws  of  sci- 
ence and  morality  is  long  since 
dead.' 

The  Crime  of  Scarcity 

The  chapters  continue — a  string 
of  arresting  titles:  Reaction  Rules 
America;  Reaction  Rules  Great 
Britain;  English  -  speaking  Fas- 
cism; The  Anti-Communist  Front; 
How  to  Stop  the  Third  World 
War;  and  so  on.  After  the  fairly 
sound  sizing-up  of  the  condition 
of  English-speaking  democracy, 
with  its  inclination  to  fascism, 
Herridge  tends  to  run  into  diver- 
gencies on  various  side  issues;  but 
he  returns  to  the  attack  in  his 
chapter  on  'English-speaking  Fas- 
cism,' making  much  shrewd  com- 
mentary. He  says:  'War  has  help- 
ed us  to  understand  better  the 
crime  of  needless  scarcity  and  has 
shown  us  the  way  in  which  to 
end  it.  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  we  have  developed  an  econ- 
omy which  aims  at  total  use  of  all 
resources  dramatically  proclaims 
the  reason  why  the  common  man 
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has  had  to  live  in  scarcity.  The 
reason  is  because  class  stupidity 
and  greed  have  kept  him  there.' 
And  again:  'Communism  was 
made  for  Russians.  It  was  not 
made  for  us.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  someday  we  also  shall 
have  our  own  classless  society 
and   our   own   non-capitalist   sys- 

Item.  That  has  yet  to  be  establish- 
ed. But  if  we  should  have  a  new 
society  and  system,  and  if  they 
are  to  serve  us  well,  they  must 
be  the  product  of  our  own  brains 
and  experience,  built  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  own  people,  and 
specially  designed  to  employ, 
justly  and  fully,  the  natural 
wealth  within  our  territories.' 

The  Fascist  Front 

The  chapter  on  'The  Anti-Com- 
munist Front'  is  astute  and  stim- 
ulating. Herridge  begins  with:  'In 
the  preceding  chapter  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  democracy's  adher- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  scarcity 
involves  the  denunciation  of  the 
democratic  processes  and  the  cre- 

i  ation  of  an  irresponsible  author- 
ity which  can  impose  social  and 

k  economic  injustice  upon  the 
,  people.  Such  an  authority  or 
party  is  essentially  fascist.  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  have  said,  that  a  fas- 
cist front  is  now  forming  in  the 
English-speaking  world.'  He  goes 
j  on  to  point  out  that,  'as  the  anti- 
communist  front  is  fascist  in  con- 
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cept,  naturally  it  will  be  fascist 
in  form.'  Then  later  'When  dem- 
ocracy has  seized  upon  fascism 
as  the  means  of  its  salvation, 
nothing  can  stop  the  march  of 
humankind  to  bloody  revolution. 
....  To  stop  the  third  world  war 
we  must,  as  I  have  said,  stop  Eng- 
lish-speaking democracy  from  go- 
ing fascist.' 

So  far  in  his  book  Herridge 
shows  an  analytical  talent  above 
that  of  the  average  politician-out- 
of -office;  and  he  puts  down  his 
findings  with  a  forthrightness  that 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  enquir- 
ing reader  who  wants  to  know 
where  the  country  is  going,  and 
with  a  candor  that  must  alarm 
and  disconcert  bank  presidents 
and  wealthy  senators.  So  far,  so 
good. 

Arm- Chair  Intellectual  ism 

But  it  is  when  he  begins  to  pro- 
pose a  program  of  action  that  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  arm-chair 
intellectual  becomes  glaringly  ob- 
vious. Bestriding  the  world  like 
a  colossus  he  proposes  that  dem- 
ocracy and  communism  should 
regenerate  the  world  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  'total  use.'  'First 
of  all,  they  would  require  all  na- 
tions to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of 
total  use  and  to  recast  their  econ- 
omies in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  that  doctrine.  .  .  . 
But  each   nation  should  build  in 
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the  fashion  dictated  by  its  own 
social  and  political  characteristics. 
The  fashion  of  communism  is 
state  initiative.  The  fashion  of 
English-speaking  democracy  will 
be  individual  initiative  buttressed 
by  the  state.'  He  becomes  almost 
ludicrous  in  his  self-assumed  pon- 
tifical duty  of  setting  a  course  for 
the  entire  civilized  world.  This 
Ottawa  lawyer  takes  time  out 
from  his  other  activities  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  the  20th  century 
world  by  putting  'English-speak- 
ing democracy'  on  the  true  course 
of  'individual  initiative  buttressed 
by  the  state,'  even  though  by  his 
own  statement  that  system  has 
been  a  dismal  failure.  It  is  clearly 
up  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  numerous  other  na- 
tions to  have  a  conference  and 
say  in  an  illuminated  address  to 
Mr.  Herridge:  'Very  much  oblig- 
ed!' 

He  gives  himself  a  fatherly 
warning — just  to  prove  to  himself 
that  he  is  'broad-minded':  'We 
must  not  begin  by  saying  that  we 
want  a  capitalist  system  which 
will  give  us  total  use  or  a  socialist 
system  which  will  do  the  trick. 
We  must  not  demand  a  system  in 
which  there  is  public  ownership 
of  the  banks.  It  should  not  be  our 
aim  to  produce  a  system  which,  in 
structure,  is  like  or  unlike  the  old 
system.'  But  he  immediately  dis- 


regards the  warning  and  pro- 
claims off-handedly:  'Capitalism 
suits  us  best.  Therefore,  it  should 
be  both  our  duty  and  our  inclin- 
ation to  do  our  best  to  make  that 
system  work.' 

Intellectual  Stunt-Flying 

Needless  to  say,  the  book  from 
here  on  is  completely  worthless 
and  fades  out  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  chapters  in  muddle-head- 
ed hopes  and  wishes  and  intel- 
lectual stunt-flying. 

One  wouldn't  want  to  read 
many  books  like  this,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  read  one,  if  only  as 
a  warning  against  the  futility  of 
haphazard  individual  effort.  No 
matter  how  many  talented  book- 
writers  sit  in  their  studies  read- 
ing the  books  of  other  world- 
savers  and  then  try  their  own 
hands  at  the  game,  the  people  of 
Canada  must  realize  that  we  are 
faced  not  with  a  vast  abstract  his- 
torical problem,  but  rather  with 
one  immediate  problem,  that  of 
winning  the  war  as  soon  as  we 
can.  If  we  fail  in  that  it  doesn't 
matter  how  many  clever  plans 
we  have  devised  for  running  the 
affairs  of  the  entire  globe.  Then 
immediately  on  the  heels  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  will  come 
another  problem,  that  of  setting 
our  house  in  order  and  giving  the 
men  and  women  who  fought  for 
us  something  worth  living  for.  A 
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definite  solution  of  this  rehabili- 
tation problem  will  have  to  be 
devised  before  the  war  is  ended, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  chaotic  mud- 
dle which  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  North  American  fas- 
cism to  come  in  the  back  door. 
Herridge  does  a  poor  service  to 
his  fellow  Canadians  in  distract- 
ing their  attention  from  these 
problems  with  his  hodge-podge  of 
global  alliances  and  enmities. 


The  general  specifications  for 
the  job  of  achieving  victory  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  for 
really  winning  the  peace  have 
been  drawn  up:  the  program  of 
Total  Conscription  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislators  of  this  country.  What 
we  need  is  action  on  that  program 
now,  not  another  dose  of  intellec- 
tual liberal  outgiving  upon  the 
world.  — W.A.  Adam 


Back  to  Horse  and  Buggy  Days 


The  Baruch-Hancock  report  is,  on  any  grounds,  an  amazing  docu- 
ment. It  represents,  more  than  anything  else,  the  imposition  of  a  set 
of  pious  hopes  upon  a  hard  core  of  reactionary  realities.  It  is  Vic- 
torian both  in  its  economics  and  its  optimism — and  in  its  gentlemanly 
refusal  to  call  a  problem  a  problem.  Its  authors  speak  glowingly  of 
the  'traditional  American  spirit  of  private  initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness' which,  they  hope,  will  make  of  the  future  'an  adventure  in  pros- 
perity.'    And  they  let  it  go  largely  at  that, 

Shades  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  the  1920's,  and  the  Great  Depression! 
Are  we  once  more  to  leave  the  problem  of  high-level  employment  to 
the  myopic  mercies  of  the  American  spirit  of  private  initiative?  Messrs. 
Baruch  and  Hancock  suggest  that  we  are.  In  their  view,  governmental 
intervention  in  the  economy  should  be  restricted  to  the  'limited'  con- 
struction of  public  works  as  a  means  of  'helping  to  fill  the  valleys  of 
depression.' 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  the  light  of  their  unconcealed 
admiration  for  the  results  of  governmental  intervention  during  the 
war.  The  war,  they  suggest,  has  been  a  'crucible'  for  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic systems  of  the  world.  And  'the  American  system  has  out-pro- 
duced the  rest.' 

This  is  true.  But  the  system  they  are  here  talking  about  can  hardly 
be  said  to  reflect  the  'traditional  American  spirit  of  private  initiative.' 
The  last  time  we  saw  the  private-enterprise  system  in  operation  was 
in  1940,  when  our  gross  national  product  was  little  more  than  half  of 
what  it  is  today  and  when  nine  million  persons  walked  the  streets  in 
search  of  work.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  joined  in  a  colossal  eco- 
nomic experiment  which  has  conclusively  proved  that  large-scale 
governmental  intervention  can  produce  full  employment  and  can  carry 
levels  of  production  to  previously  unimagined  heights.  That  is  a  les- 
son which  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  postwar  world  and  which  can  be 
forgotten  today  only  at  our  mortal  peril.  But  it  is  one  that  this  report 
has  generally  managed  to  overlook. 

— J.  Donald  Kingsley  in  New  Republic 
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The  Permanent  War  -  or  'Homo  the  Sap' 


THE  incredible  contrast  be- 
tween 1933  and  1943  is  sure- 
ly the  most  ironic  in  all  economic 
history.  In  1933  our  potential 
economic  resources  in  manpower, 
raw  materials,  industrial  tech- 
niques, and  scientific  knowledge 
were  approximately  the  same  as 
those  of  ten  years  later,  and  yet 
the  whole  capitalist  world  lay 
prostrate  in  the  greatest  depres- 
sion in  history.  A  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  this  tragic  period  is  ne- 
cessary because  already  current 
prosperity  has  blurred  the  signi- 
ficance and  extent  of  that  eco- 
nomic catastrophe.  The  statistics 
used  relate  largely,  although  not 
entirely,  to  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States.  The 
reasons  for  this  choice  are  two- 
fold: in  the  first  place,  the  Ameri- 
can statistical  range  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  Canada; 
secondly,  I  long  ago  learned  that 
when  discussing  unpleasant  top- 
ics, it  is  less  embarrassing,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  safer,  to  keep 
to  foreign  sources  and  examples. 

Economically  speaking,  the  Un- 


This  delicious  bit  of  economic  satire 
is  a  reprint  of  the  first  I6Y2  pages 
of  the  booklet  The  Permanent  War — 
or  Homo  the  Sap  by  Lome  T.  Mor- 
gan, M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Economy,  University  of 
Toronto. 


ited  States  was  flat  on  its  back 
and  out  cold  in  1933.  The  Dow- 
Jones  index  depicts  the  unpre- 
cedented drop  in  security  values. 
From  September  1929,  to  January 
1933,  30  industrial  stocks  fell 
from  an  annual  average  of  $364.9 
to  $62.7  per  share;  a  group  of  20 
public  utilities  dropped  from 
$141.9  to  $28.0  per  share;  20  rail- 
road stocks  skidded  from  an  aver- 
age of  $180.0  to  $28.1  per  share. 
Wall  Street  had  taken  the  most 
terrible  beating  in  its  entire  his- 
tory, and  billions  of  dollars  in 
wealth  had  gone  down  the  drain. 
Wholesale  prices  (1926—100)  slid 
from  a  1929  average  of  95.3  to  a 
1933  average  of  65.9;  employment 
from  97.5  to  64.6;  pay-rolls  from 
100.5  to  44.  The  estimates  of  un- 
employment in  early  1933  varied 
from  13,000,000  to  over  17,000,- 
000,  while  late  in  1934  estimates 
of  the  number  on  relief  ranged 
over  17,000,000.  Exports  dropped 
from  5.2  billion  dollars  in  1929  to 
1.6  billions  in  1932  while  imports 
slipped  from  4.4  to  1.3  billions. 
Early  in  1933  general  business 
activity  was  less  than.  60  percent 
of  normal,  while  steel  production 
fell  to  only  15  percent  of  capacity. 
Farm  prices  (1910-14  average 
equals  100)  dwindled  from  138  in 
1929  to  63  in  1933  while  the  gross 
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income  of  farmers  fell  57  percent. 
In  1932  alone  over  1,400  Ameri- 
can banks  failed.  A  moratorium 
on  banking  was  proclaimed  on 
March  5 — the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  was  without  a  single 
operating  bank.  So  much  for  a 
brief  statistical  survey  of  the 
wreckage. 

The  Social  Cost 

The  social  cost  in  terms  of 
broken  homes  and  health,  di- 
vorces, insanity,  suicides,  mur- 
ders, and  a  veritable  plague  of 
minor  crimes  will  never  be 
known,  for  it  cannot  be  measur- 
ed. It  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  far-famed  land  of  the  double 
garage  had  become  that  of  the 
Hooverville.  The  Great  Engineer, 
as  one  wag  sourly  put  it,  had 
proved  his  claim  to  the  name  by 
ditching  and  draining  the  world's 
mightiest  country  in  the  incredib- 
ly short  space  of  four  years.  (Ex- 
President  Hoover  has  also  been 
described  as  a  man  who  made  his 
name  through  feeding  foreigners, 
who  lost  it  through  starving 
Americans,  and  who  would  like 
to  get  it  back  again  through  feed- 
ing more  foreigners.)  Let  us 
draw  the  blind  down  on  1933.  No 
blacker  period  exists  in  American 
Economic  History.  And  the  Am- 
erican scene  was  more  or  less 
duplicated  many  fold  throughout 
the  capitalist   world.      It    was    a 


period  of  social  horrors  resulting 
from  economic  forces  culminating 
in  the  wild  spree  of  1929.  The  en- 
suing delirium  tremens  lasted  in 
one  form  or  another  until  1939 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

War  and  the  Present  System 

The  economic  scene  of  1943  is 
as  different  from  that  of  1933  as 
white  from  black.  In  general,  the 
production  figures  of  the  present 
year  make  even  those  of  1929 
look  like  the  proceeds  of  a  pro- 
fessorial penny  ante  game.  Every 
single  unrestricted  industrial  en- 
terprise is  going  all  out.  The  rate 
of  expansion  has  been  incredible 
and  the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight. 
A  brief  statistical  survey  will 
drive  home  to  the  reader  the  full 
effect  of  the  current  war  upon 
the  economic  system  we  know  to- 
day. Since  the  thesis  here  ad- 
vanced is  that  a  permanent  war 
is  necesssary  to  the  successful 
operation  of  our  present  economic 
system,  we  must  consider  the  re- 
sults of  war  on  that  economy  as 
fully  as  possible. 

War  and  National  Income 

Official  figures  of  the  national 
income  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  indication  of  what  that  ef- 
fect has  been.  In  1929,  the  nation- 
al income  of  the  United  States 
was  83.3  billion  dollars.  By  1932  it 
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had  shrunk  to  approximately  40 
billions,  or  been  cut  in  half;  and 
in  1939  it  stood  at  only  70.8  bil- 
lions. By  1942,  however,  it  had 
reached  119.8  billion  and  the  of- 
ficial estimate  for  1943  is  the  as- 
tronomical figure  of  140  billions. 
These  figures  are  in  terms  of 
1935-39  dollars,  but  even  allowing 
for  increased  prices  the  gain  is 
simply  astounding.  An  official 
breakdown  of  the  1939  and  1942 
figures  shows  that  the  prosperity 
indicated  affected  all  classes  in 
American  society.  Total  compen- 
sation for  all  employees  increased 
from  48.3  in  1939  to  83  billions  in 
1942;  entrepreneural  income  and 
net  rents  jumped  from  13.3  to  22 
billions;  interest  and  dividends 
climbed  from  8.8  to  10  billions; 
and  corporate  savings  expanded 
from  500  millions  to  3  billions. 
Industrial  production  showed  a 
similar  trend  for,  taking  1935-39 
as  100,  manufacturing  by  the  end 
of  1942  had  doubled,  while  the 
production  of  durable  goods  had 
nearly  trebled — and  economists 
are  agreed  that  activity  in  the 
durable  goods  industries  spells 
prosperity  in  general. 

War  and  Employment 

Estimates  of  the  unemployed 
in  1933  varied  between  13  and  17 
millions.  After  years  of  hercu- 
lean effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,   they   still   averaged 


8.1  millions  per  month  in  1940  and 
5.6  millions  in  1941.  But  by  the 
end  of  1942  they  had  shrunk  to 
1.5  millions.  This  is  practically 
zero,  for  United  States  author! 
ties  estimate  that  there  will  al 
ways  be  about  1,000,000  tempor- 
arily out  of  work  through  chang 
ing  from  one  job  to  another,  and 
there  probably  are  500,000  un- 
employables  in  the  country.  In 
other  words,  the  greatest  single  | 
economic  bugaboo  that  ever 
plagued  the  American  people 
practically  vanished  within  13 
months  of  their  being  booted  into 
war.  In  1933,  an  applicant  had  to 
be  under  40  and  a  track  star  to 
get  a  job.  Today  the  newspapers 
are  full  of  pictures  of  grandpap- 
pies  and  even  their  consorts,  'do- 
ing their  bit'  by  working  as  many 
hours  as  they  are  able  to  stand. 
The  aged,  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind  trot  regularly  to 
the  factory.  Girls,  whose  job  in 
the  Starving  Thirties  was  baby- 
sitting at  about  a  dime  an  hour, 
now  make  wages  in  munitions 
factories  beyond  the  dreams  oi 
even  their  fathers  in  the  earlier 
period.  The  shortage  of  even 
totally  unskilled  labour,  in  Cana- 
da at  least,  was  made  only  toe 
apparent  when  prairie  farmers 
actually  asked  the  Government 
to  ship  them  university  students 
as  temporary  farm  hands!  Thai 
could  only  have   meant  that  the 
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very  bottom  of  the  manpower 
barrel  had  been  scraped  thor- 
oughly. Returning  to  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  there  were  but  1,930,- 
000  women  employed  in  manu- 
al facturing  industries  in  1920.  On 
in  I  July  7,  1943,  President  Roosevelt 
announced  that  16,000,000  women 
Jiwere  at  work  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  over  2,000,000 
were  employed  directly  on  muni- 
tions. That  this  full  employment 
is  possible  only  during  the  war 
is  emphasized  by  the  estimate  of 
David  C.  Prince,  Vice-President 
of  General  Electric,  that  when 
peace  comes  once  again  20,000,- 
000  persons  will  be  released  from 
war  jobs  in  the  United  States  and 
another  7,000,000  from  the  Armed 
Forces.  When,  and  if,  that  tra- 
gedy is  allowed  to  happen  the  re- 
percussions will  make  1933  look 
like  a  holiday. 

War  and  Farm  Prosperity 

In  a  similar  fashion,  war  hurled 
prosperity  at  the  American  far- 
mer. The  prices  of  farm  products 
and  government  payments  deter- 
mine farm  income  in  the  United 
States.  The  index  (base  1909-14 
equals  100)  of  prices  received  by 
the  American  farmer  stood  in  1932 
65.  In  1939,  the  last  prewar 
vear,  it  stood  at  93.  On  May  15, 
1943,  that  index  had  jumped  to 
187.  As  a  result,  farm  income 
boomed     skywards.        Cash      re- 


ceipts, which  had  amounted  to 
only  4.7  billion  dollars  in  1932, 
and  which,  after  years  of  unpre- 
cedented government  aid  to  the 
farmer,  had  finally  reached  8.7 
billions  in  1939,  now,  under  the 
impact  of  war,  soared  to  the  mag- 
nificent total  of  16.1  billions  in 
1942 — the  highest  figure  ever 
reached  in  American  history. 

During  the  Starving  Thirties, 
the  agricultural  programme  of 
the  New  Deal,  based  as  it  was  on 
curtailment  of  production,  in- 
volved ploughing  under  every- 
thing except  farmers — the  one 
course  which  would  really  have 
relieved  the  situation.  That  is 
the  story  of  peace.  Today,  hap- 
pily at  war,  the  United  States  has 
reversed  this  arsyvarsy  proced- 
ure and  is  purposely  expanding 
her  agricultural  productivity  at 
the  fastest  rate  in  her  history. 
Quoth  Chester  Davis,  recently 
resigned  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator: 'The  Administration 
will  shoot  at  (how  apropos!) 
70,000,000  acres  in  wheat  for  1944, 
as  compared  with  52,000,000  acres 
this  year  (1943).  Also  it  will  go 
after  comparable  increases  in  all 
important  crops.  They  will  try 
to  get  into  cultivation  practically 
all  land  that  can  be  safely  crop- 
ped, if  the  farmers  can  get  the 
necessary  additional  equipment.' 
Parity,  which  called  for  restoring 
to   the   farmers    the    purchasing- 
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power  of  1909-14,  remained  an 
unrealized  dream  of  the  farmers 
in  the  thirties.  Today,  they  curse 
it  as  a  millstone  around  their 
necks.  Hell-bent  for  higher  prices 
regardless  of  consequences,  they 
have  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth 
and  are  away  to  the  races.  Their 
attitude  and  demands  constitute 
the  single  greatest  threat  to  price 
control  in  the  United  States  today. 
Driven  frantic  by  the  combina- 
tion of  long  years  of  suffering  and 
the  sudden  unexpected  chance  of 
real  profits,  they  may  yet  shoot 
that  control  to  pieces  and  make  a 
sieve  of  the  American  war  effort. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable: 
just  as  war  effectually  ended  the 
labour  problem,  so  it  has  solved 
the  farm  problem  of  the  United 
States — something  that  the  'un- 
constitutional' efforts  of  the  most 
revolutionary  government  in  Am- 
erican history  were  unable  to  do 
in  time  of  peace.  Let  us  not  for- 
get it. 
War  and  Business  Profits 

A  momentary  glance  at  corp- 
oration profits  immediately  dis- 
closes the    stimulating    effect    of 


war  upon  business  generally. 
Corporation  profits  before  taxes 
amounted  to  9.2  billion  dollars  in 
the  golden  year  of  1929.  By  1932, 
profits  had  not  only  completely 
disappeared,  but  corporations  in 
the  United  States  ran  into  the  red 
to  the  tune  of  5.2  billions.  By 
1939,  the  last  prewar  year,  cor- 
poration profits  had  climbed  back 
to  5.3  billions.  Then  Hitler  per- 
formed a  miracle  by  plunging  the 
world  into  war,  and  during  the 
year  1942  American  corporations 
piled  up  19.8  billions  in  profits 
before  taxes.  Even  after  the 
greatly  increased  taxes  of  1942 
were  paid,  it  proved  the  most 
profitable  year  to  American  busi- 
ness since  1929.  This  simply 
shows  that  as  far  as  business  is 
concerned,  the  nation  can  carry 
on  a  first-class  war  and  still  reap 
a  handsome  profit.  Of  course,  if 
the  war  were  smaller,  and  oper- 
ated scientifically  in  conjunction 
with  the  business  index,  it  would 
be  much  more  profitable.  But  we 
shall  come  to  that  later.  Let  us 
conclude  the  evidence  before  ren- 
dering a  decision. 


(To  be  concluded  next  issue) 


Let  war  continue,  but  on  a  scientific  and  modified  scale,  and  we 
shall  see  material  advances  which  will  make  the  predictions  of  the 
Technocrats  look  like  a  Red  rouble  in  the  eyes  of  a  Wall  Street  Banker 
the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor.  —  Lome  T.  Morgan 
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TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North 
American  social  movement  with  a 
North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent. 
It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group,  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is 
the  chartered  Section  consisting  of  a 
minimum  of  25  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  finan- 
cial subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no 
debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
its  own  members.  The  widespread 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties, 
•ommissions,  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the 
member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — 
,  the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol 
signifying  balance. 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces  in 
I  anada,  and  in  addition  there  are 
members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  in  numerous  other 
places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
'  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Victory  Program  with  any 
interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
form anyone  of  the  location  of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  win- 
ter of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  In 
1930  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectari- 
an membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief ,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent nation-wide  membership  organi- 
zation. Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacu- 
lar spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full    swing! 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is 
composed  of  North  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races, 
and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  North  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics,  and  politicians  are  not  eligi- 
ble. (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  far- 
mer, mechanic,  teacher,  preacher,  or 
housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a  pa- 
triotic North  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


FRONT  COVER 

The  construction  of  the  1523-mile  Alaska  Highway  in  record  time  was  made 
-ible  only  by  such  sturdy,  useful  equipment  as  the  Carry  All,  pictured  on  the 
front  cover.  These  machines  facilitated  moving  large  quantities  of  earth;  for 
nstance,  in  lowering  the  grade  on  a  hill  they  carried  the  earth  from  the  top  as 
t  was  cut  down  to  the  bottom  to  build  it  up,  thus  speeding  the  work  tremen- 
dously. (National  Film   Board  Photo) 
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Technocracy's  Total  Conscription  Program  serves  two  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  war  emergency  measure  and  it  is  a  design  of 
operations  through  which  we  can  make  an  orderly  transition 
from  war  to  peace. 

Therefore,  the  Total  Conscription  Program  is  more  far- 
reaching  and  vitally  important  than  just  a  superficial  exam- 
ination would  indicate.  Not  only  is  it  the  solution  to  our  current 
social  paradoxes  (which  are  direct  and  unavoidable  consequences 
of  trying  to  fight  a  total  war  with  the  methods  of  business-as- 
usual),  but  it  provides  the  effective  mechanism  for  stabilization 
in  the  postwar  period.  When  hostilities  cease  we  shall  thus  have 
an  opportunity,  free  from  economic  and  political  confusion,  to 
determine  the  type  of  social  mechanism  which  must  then  be 
established  to  meet  the  requirements  of  North  America  and  its 
people. 

Total  Conscription  (of  itself)  is  definitely  not  a  social 
reform  program.  It  is  the  synthesis  of  the  direction  that  North 
America  will  take  as  the  war  continues.  It  indicates  what  the 
people  of  this  country  and  this  Continent  must  do  if  they  are 
to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  with  the  least 
possible  wastage  of  our  manpower  and  natural  resources,  and 
win  the  peace. 

With  the  advent  of  Total  Conscription  this  nation  as  a 
whole  will  utilize  all  its  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money. 
Production  will  be  conducted  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  war  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  privileges  of  business, 
politics,  or  other  pressure  groups. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative  between  us  and  Total 
Conscription.  That  alternative  is  fascism. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  this  Continent  indicated 
which  side  they  are  on.  Are  you  on  our  side?  Are  you  on  the 
side  of  science,  of  progress,  of  victory?  Or  are  you  on  the  side 
of  fascism,  retrogression,  and  defeat? 

If  you  are  with  us,  how  about  showing  it?  How  about  doing 
a  little  thinking  with  your  head  right  now?  If  you  don't,  you 
will  have  to  learn  the  hard  way — with  your  stomach! 

(Section  Stamp) 
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FRONT  COVER 

Centralized  instrument  control  room  at  continuous  combination  crude  oil  di 
tillation,  pressure  cracking,  and  treating  plant  at  the  Halifax  refinery  i 
Imperial  Oil  Limited.  In  the  old  days  the  quality  of  gasoline  was  judged  a 
most  entirely  by  its  weight,  known  as  'gravity.'  Now  it  is  determined  wit 
unfailing  accuracy  by  physical  and  chemical  examination.  Today  the  use  r 
scientific  instruments  has  superseded  the  rule  of  thumb  method.  Automat 
machinery  supplants  manual  control;  science  replaces  art.  (Imperial  Oil  Phot< 
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ONE  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  North  America  was  a 
land  of  vast  forests,  endless  gras- 
sy plains,  and  enormous  mineral 
and  energy  resources.  In  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Price 
System  operation  the  white  man 
has  raped,  pillaged,  and  looted 
this  Continental  Area,  leaving 
only  a  burnt-out  shell  of  our 
former  physical  magnificence. 
Thousands  of  square  miles  of  fine 
timber  have  been  needlessly  de- 
stroyed, millions  of  acres  of  rich 
soil  have  gone  with  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  and  billions  of  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  have  been  blown 
off  into  the  atmosphere  in  non- 
unit  operation. 

Destruction,  waste,  and  inef- 
ficiency have  been  the  general 
rule  rather  than  the  occasional 
practice.  As  long  as  man  follows 
his  god  mammon  it  cannot  be 
otherwise. 

Waste  is  such  a  natural  end- 
product  of  the  Price  System  that 
we  don't  realize  that  thousands 
of  kinds  of  it  are  taking  place 
every  day.  There  is  the  waste 
of  utilizing  our  farm  machinery 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year  and 
leaving  it  to  rust  in  the  fields  the 
rest  of  the  time;  the  waste  of 
operating  our  factory  equipment 
only  8  hours  out  of  24    (prewar 


operation).  There  is  the  waste 
of  manufacturing  commodities 
that  wear  out  faster,  whether 
they  be  automobile  tires,  razor 
blades,  or  washing  machines. 
There  is  the  waste  of  equipment 
and  personnel  in  non-essential 
pursuits:  Price  System  advertis- 
ing, insurance,  accounting,  and 
financial  red  tape.  And  there  is 
the  tremendous  waste  through 
duplication  of  effort — having 
hundreds  of  small  stores,  restaur- 
ants, and  service  stations  practic- 
ally next  door  to  each  other  and 
dozens  of  milk,  bread,  and  laun- 
dry trucks  covering  the  same  city 
area.  Outright  destruction  of 
goods  is  only  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  waste. 

During  the  depression  in  order 
to  maintain  price  and  profit  we 
ploughed  under  cotton,  poured 
milk  down  drains,  left  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  rot,  burned  corn 
and  wheat,  and  paid  our  farmers 
not  to  produce  pigs.  And  when 
we  still  could  not  destroy  our 
abundance  fast  enough  'provi- 
dence' sent  us  a  colossal  war. 

In  the  following  pages  we  pre- 
sent a  flagrant  example  of  cur- 
rent waste — the  demolition  of  un- 
used or  still  serviceable  goods  on 
the  Alaska  Highway.  Remember 
that   this   is   not   something  new 
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but  something  which  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  Only 
(the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
gigantic  war  of  destruction  we 
still  have  to  destroy  goods  on  the 
side  at  home  has  given  it  special 
significance  and  made  our  pre- 
sent economic  insanity  more 
glaringly  obvious. 

This  waste  on  the  Alaska  High- 
way is  but  a  tiny  part  of  a  mighty 
conflict  at  home — the  war  be- 
tween science  and  mammon,  be- 
tween technology    and    business, 


between  production    and    profit, 
between  plenty  and  price. 

When  the  war  abroad  is  won 
we  shall  enter  the  climax  of  the 
struggle  at  home. 

Banded  together  in  the  Tech- 
nological Army  of  the  New  Am- 
erica we  can  defeat  waste,  inef- 
ficiency, and  duplication  and  in- 
stall an  efficient  economy  of 
peace  and  plenty. 

Are  you  with  us  or  against  us? 
—The  Editor 


\7 ARIOUS  officials,  Canadian  and  American,  have  denied  the  report, 
"  written  by  a  member  of  The  Vancouver  Daily  Province  staff  and 
published  in  this  newspaper,  telling  of  the  destruction  of  surplus  ma- 
terials along  the  Alaska  Highway.  The  report  was  a  circumstantial 
one,  prepared  by  a  reliable  reporter  who  not  only  saw  the  destruction 
himself  but  interviewed  many  people  who  furnished  details  that  had 
not  come  under  his  personal  notice. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  reporter  is  right.  There  is  just  as  little 
question  that  the  officials  are  wrong.  They  have  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  which  they  speak.  They  are  merely  re- 
laying statements  that  have  reached  them,  and  they  are  misinformed. 

A  great  quantity  of  material  was  brought  into  Canada  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  Highway  and  other  northern  projects.  It  was 
brought  in  regardless  of  cost,  for  the  road  was  built  to  meet  a  military 
emergency.  It  was  brought  in  free  of  duty  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  American  governments. 

Apparently  it  was  specified  in  the  agreement  that  such  material  as 
was  not  used  by  the  American  contractors  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
country.     If  it  remained  it  was  to  pay  the  full  Canadian  duty. 

Well,  a  lot  of  material  was  left  when  the  road  and  the  other  projects 
had  been  completed.  Some  of  this  could  be  repatriated  and  has  been. 
But  a  lot  of  it,  brought  into  the  north  at  enormous  cost,  could  not  be 
taken  out  economically.     It  would  not  bear  the  cost  of  the  charges. 

The  Americans,  it  was  stated,  would  willingly  have  sold  the  stuff 
at  salvage  rates.  But,  under  their  agreement  they  could  not  do  this. 
Nor  could  they  give  it  away.  It  would  be  illegal  for  any  Canadian  to 
buy  it  or  accept  it.  So,  apparently,  there  was  no  practical  outlet  save 
the  dump.  Northern  rivers  flow  far  below  the  level  of  the  plateau 
they  drain.     So,  dumping  was  easy. 

All  the  same,  there  is  no  possible  defense  for  a  policy  which  per- 
mitted such  wanton  waste.  If  the  Canadian  Government  did  not  want 
the  Americans  to  sell  or  give  surplus  materials  to  northern  settlers,  it 
should  have  bought  the  stuff  itself.  To  destroy  it  or  permit  its  de- 
struction was  nothing  short  of  criminal  and  denials  such  as  have  been 
issued  do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  crime.      — Vancouver  Daily  Province 
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Waste,  Burn  and  Destroy! 


DAWSON  CREEK,  July  6.— 
War  devastation  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree  is  being  witnessed 
here  and  at  Fort  St.  John.  De- 
struction of  property  is  not  being 
done  by  enemy  action,  but  with 
deliberate  purpose.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  even  hazard  a  guess 
at  the  value  of  goods  being  de- 
stroyed, but  it  must  be,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  very  large  sum. 

Great  dumps  are  littered  with 
merchandise,  fires  burn  night 
and  day  consuming  articles  that 
are  not  only  used  and  still  ser- 
viceable, but  brand  new  articles 
as  well.  Stoves,  ranges,  furnaces 
— many  of  which  have  never  had 
a  fire  in  them  .  .  .  crockery,  mat- 
tresses, sleeping  bags,  blankets, 
and  camp  equipment  are  also  be- 
ing destroyed  wholesale. 

Wherever  you  go  in  the  Peace 
River  block  you  are  told  stories 
of  the  work  of  destruction. 

I  visited  several  of  these 
dumps.  At  one,  some  miles  out 
of  Fort  St.  John,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  200  feet  down  from 
the  1000-foot  rim  of  the  high 
bench,  it  looked  like  an  ant  heap. 
Settlers  had  driven  in  from  miles 
around  and  were  busy  salvaging 
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worthwhile    merchandise    caught 
in  the  poplar  grove  below. 

The  excuse  is  that  this  mater- 
ial, brought  into  the  country  by 
United  States  on  agreement  with 
Canada,  can  not  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  for  use  in  the  Dominion. 
It  must  be  returned  to  United 
States  or  destroyed. 

This  may  be  true,  but  I  saw  a 
perfectly  good  barrel  heater 
dragged  up  the  slope  at  one  dump 
by  a  farmer  with  his  team  of 
horses.  There  had  never  been  a 
fire  in  it.  But  this  heater,  worth, 
I  was  told,  at  least  $50  at  Fort  St. 
John,  was  made  by  'Adam  Hall 
Corporation,  Sherbrooke,  Que.' 

The  farmer  had  also  recovered 
an  unusual  hot-water  heater — a 
patented  arrangement  of  coils  to 
sit  on  top  of  a  cook  stove.  It  had 
never  been  used.  It  was  made 
in  United  States. 

When  I  left  the  farmer  was  of- 
fering to  take  his  team  down 
again  and  bring  up  other  stoves 
— just  as  serviceable  as  the  one 
loaded  on  his  wagon — for  $10  a 
trip. 

'How  many  good  stoves  have 
been  thrown  over  this  dump?*  I 
asked  him. 

'Oh  lots  of  them,'  he  answered. 
'Well   over   a   100   at   this   dump 
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alone,'  he  explained.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  in  leaving  the  sup- 
ply bases  for  the  Alaskan  Road — 
from  which  all  the  merchandise 
comes — such  things  as  cast-iron 
stoves  were  hit  with  a  sledge 
hammer  to  break  them. 

'But,'  he  added,  patting  the 
new  stove  that  he  had  salvaged, 
'the  door  on  this  one  was  broken 
in  that  way,  but  there  was  an- 
other one  close  by  with  a  good 
door.  I  just  changed  the  broKen 
one  for  the  good  one,  and  got  a 
leg  off  the  same  one  to  replace 
the  broken  leg  on  this  one — now 
I  have  a  complete  new  stove  that 
will  last  me  for  years.' 

Another  man  admitted  to  me 
that  he  had  recovered  three 
stoves — one  of  them  a  good  range 
— and  a  furnace  from  the  scrap 
pile. 

I  was  told  by  a  business  man 
that  600  pounds  of  sugar  were 
burned  on  one  dump,  while  an- 
other business  man  told  me  of 
how  a  friend  of  his  had  picked 
up  a  bundle  that  had  fallen  from 
one  truck  load  of  stuff  being 
hauled  to  another  dump.  The 
bale  contained  four  brand  new 
blankets. 

Some  30  to  40  carloads  of 
heavy  equipment  were  going 
through  central  British  Columbia 
daily  when  I  was  there.  Being 
freighted  by  rail  back  to  United 


States  to  boneyards.  I  was  told 
that  the  most  of  it,  if  not  all, 
would  be  broken  up  upon  arriv- 
al. It  had  been  largely  made 
useless  before  leaving. 

I  saw  43  cars  loaded  with  this 
freight  at  one  place;  tractors, 
bulldozers,  compressors,  and 
trucks.  I  asked  the  reason  why 
it  was  being  shipped  away  when 
every  farming  community  and 
every  little  mining  operation 
could  use  it.  I  was  told  that  un- 
der the  agreement  with  Canada 
it  had  to  be  removed. 

'We  would  be  willing  to  sell  it 
at  salvage  value,'  one  American 
informed  me,  'but  we  can't. 
Besides,  your  government  would 
demand  duty  upon  the  original 
cost  price.' 

One  man  at  Dawson  Creek 
who  had  been  freighting  on  the 
Alaska  Road  in  the  Whitehorse 
area,  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
doors  removed  from  trucks  and 
laid  in  a  long  line;  then  a  tractor 
had  been  run  over  them  to  break 
them   up   before   shipment. 

Meanwhile  the  North  country, 
where  heavy  equipment  is  re- 
quired for  development  purposes, 
and  where  the  winters  demand 
stoves  and  furnaces,  is  indignant 
over  the  deliberate  waste  and  de- 
struction of  perfectly  good  equip- 
ment. 
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EDMONTON,  July  7.— Charges 
of  'wholesale'  destruction  of 
equipment  and  material  along 
the  Alaska  Highway  'are  not 
true,'  Col.  Frederick  K.  Strong, 
Jr.,  officer  commanding  the 
Northwest  Service  Command, 
U.S.  Army,  declared  in  a  state- 
ment Thursday. 

The  Colonel's  statement  was 
issued  as  a  result  of  a  story 
written  by  a  staff  reporter  of 
the  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE 
which  said  that  'fires  burn 
night  and  day'  in  great  dumps 
at  Dawson  Creek,  B.C.,  south- 
ern terminus  of  the  highway,  as 
a  huge  amount  of  equipment 
including  unused  articles  is  'be- 
ing   destroyed    wholesale.' 

Denial  of  the  destruction  was 
made  also  by  Maj.-Gen.  W.  W. 
Foster,  special  commissioner 
for  northwest  defense  projects, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Ed- 
monton. —CANADIAN  PRESS 


VICTORIA,  July  8— Denial  by 
officials  of  salvage  waste  on  the 
Alaska  Highway  does  not  alter 
facts. 

I  had  not  been  in  Fort  John 
many  hours  when  I  was  told 
about  what  was  termed  'criminal 
dumping'  of  perfectly  good  ma- 
terial that  was  not  required  any 
longer  on  the  road. 

The  first  individual  upon  whom 
I  called  greeted  me  with  'I  hope 
you  can  do  something  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  awful  waste  and 
destruction  of  perfectly  good — 
and  lots  of  them  unused — things 
that  is  going  on  about  here/ 

I  asked  what  was  meant  by 
things,'  and  was  told  that  stoves 
and  ranges — and   these   most   es- 


sential household  utilities  are 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a 
people  who  live  in  a  country 
where  the  winters  are  long — 
sleeping  bags,  blankets  and  simi- 
lar articles  were  destroyed. 

My  friend  took  me  to  meet  a 
prominent  man.  'He  got  a  fine 
new  stove  off  the  dump,'  was  ad- 
ded to  the  introduction.  'Yes/  re- 
plied the  man,  'but  it  is  a  crime. 
I  don't  wonder  at  people  going 
"red"  when  they  see  such  waste.' 
My  companions  then  fell  to  dis- 
cussing a  'brand  new  kitchen 
range'  that  another  family  had 
salvaged. 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  Daw- 
son Creek  and  the  following 
morning  to  Pouce  Coupe.  In  the 
bus  passengers  were  talking 
about  the  waste  and  burning  that 
was  going  on. 

Returning  to  Dawson  Creek 
that  night  I  was  driven  about  the 
district  by  a  friend.  'I  hope  you 
will  write  something  about  it,' 
he  said.  'No  one  here  dare  write 
to  the  papers  telling  what  is  go- 
ing on.'  He  added  that  one  pro- 
test was  met  with  the  suggestive 
reply,  'You'd  better  keep  your 
mouth  shut.' 

We  passed  a  big  heap  of  tile 
pipes.  I  remarked  upon  the  size 
of  the  pile. 

'Too  bad,'  he  declared,  'that 
stuff  like  that  has  to  be  broken 
up.' 
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We  drove  to  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Looking  back  I  saw  a  fire  blazing 
and  asked  if  it  was  a  burning 
building.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
a  consuming  fire  on  a  dump,  and 
that  it  was  burning  night  and 
day. 

We  drove  back  that  way  and 
the  flames  were  fingering  25  feet 
into  the  dusk  of  a  gray  evening. 

'What  kind  of  stuff?'  I  ques- 
tioned my  companion.  'Well,'  he 
replied,  'I'll  give  you  an  example; 
a  friend  of  mine  was  standing  on 
this  road  the  other  day  when  a 
big  truck  load  of  stuff  for  this 
fire  came  along. 

'He  called  to  the  man  sitting  on 
the  pile,  "Kick  one  of  those 
bundles  off."  Whether  the  man 
did  kick  it  off,  or  whether  it  fell 
from  the  truck  I  can't  say,  but, 
anyway,  he  got  the  bundle,  and 
in  it  were  three  new  blankets.' 

My  friend  has  also  heard  of  the 
story  that  I  had  first  heard  at 
Fort  St.  John  that  a  few  days 
previously  600  pounds  of  sugar 
had  been  destroyed.  He  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it  but  the 
report  was  current. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  talked 
with  several  men.  One  of  them 
had  formerly  been  a  trucker  on 
the  road.  His  stories  of  waste 
and  extravagance  during  con- 
struction were  astounding,  while 
his  indignation  at  the  continued 
waste  in  salvage  operations  was 


emphatic. 

Others  in  the  group  agreed  that 
it  was  'criminal'  to  waste  what 
so  many  people  could  use. 

That  evening  I  joined  a  groap 
after  church.  These  good  people 
were  also  condemnatory  of  what 
was  going  on  about  them. 

Returning  to  Fort  St.  John  I 
secured  a  car  and  with  two 
friends  visited  two  of  the  dumps. 
I  understand  that  there  was  a 
third,  but  I  did  not  see  it 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to 
the  edge  of  the  high  plateau  that 
stands  800  feet  above  the  flat  on 
which  the  original  Fort  St.  John 
of  fur  trading  days  was  located. 

The  top  of  the  dump,  which 
one  of  my  friends  estimated  to 
be  about  600  feet  long,  was  lit- 
tered with  cans,  debris,  and  de- 
caying food.  He  explained  that 
articles  rolled  down  the  slope  and 
if  I  cared  to  climb  down  I  would 
probably  find  something  worth 
while  there.  Time  would  not 
permit  the  800-foot  descent. 

That  evening  we  drove  out  to 
the  other  dump.  It  is  just  above 
the  point  opposite  shore  where 
the  Moberley  River  enters  the 
Peace.  We  estimated  the  width 
of  it  to  be  roughly  1000  feet,  and 
the  descent  to  a  fringe  of  poplar 
trees  200  feet.  The  top  of  the 
hill  was  fringed  with  people, 
while  the  foot  of  the  dump  had 
the  appearance  of  an  active  ant 
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hill  as  men  and  women  worked 
and  sorted  over  the  material- 
It  was  here  that  I  met  a  trium- 
phant farmer  who  proudly  ex- 
hibited a  big  barrel  heater  that 
was  in  brand  new  condition,  and 
a  patent  water  heater  that  he  had 
recovered.  He  pointed  out  other 
stoves  that  could  be  seen  among 
the  poplars  below. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  going  to  bring 
up  another,  he  replied  that  he 
was  satisfied;  the  stove  he  had  on 
his  wagon  would  last  him  for  ten 
years,  but  he  announced  to  the 
group  of  admiring  and  envious 
people  around  him,  'I'll  bring  up 
another  stove  for  anyone  for  $10.' 
Whether  or  not  his  offer  was 
accepted  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
moved  off. 

One  of  my  friends  went  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dump,  when 
he  returned  I  pointed  out  what 
appeared   from    the    top    to    be 


numerous  truck  tires,  and  asked 
if  they  were  usable. 

'They  are  not  tires,'  he  said.  'I 
thought  they  were  at  first,  but 
they  are  hot-air  chambers  for 
furnaces.  The  rotten  thing  is 
that  every  one  has  been  hit  with 
a  sledge  hammer  and  the  cast- 
iron  has  been  broken  before 
chucking  them  over  this   dump.' 

As  we  left  the  dump  my  other 
friend  picked  up  a  big  porcelain 
cup,  such  as  is  used  in  construc- 
tion ca*ip  mess  halls.  There  was 
not  a  crack  in  it,  nor  was  the 
glaze  even  chipped.  He  remark- 
ed, 'Well,  this  will  be  a  souvenir 
of  this  terrible  waste.' 

Today  at  Victoria  I  was  in- 
formed by  an  official  that  a  col- 
league who  had  recently  return- 
ed from  the  Peace  area  'tells  me 
the  same  thing.  What's  the  use 
of  trying  to  deny  the  waste,  too 
many  people  know  about  it.' 

— B.  A.  McKelvie 


NEW  WESTMINSTER,  July  10.— In  connection  with  reports  of  de- 
struction of  American  material  and  supplies  in  the  North,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  taken  from  a  letter  received  by  B.W.  Simpson, 
639  Clarkson,  from  his  daughter  at  Whitehorse.  The  letter  is  dated 
June  27: 

'I  was  out  to  a  camp  last  night  north  of  Whitehorse.  I  saw  a  place 
they  call  Salvage  Post.  It  is  a  barracks  between  two  and  three  city 
blocks  long,  packed  with  winter  clothes,  overshoes,  parkas,  pure  wool 
blankets,  comforters,  chairs,  office  desks,  and  almost  everything  you 
could  imagine. 

'So  help  me  God,  they  stacked  them  up,  poured  gasoline  over  them, 
set  them  on  fire.  Guards  stood  around  with  fixed  bayonets  so  nobody 
could  get  anything. 

'Several  of  the  boys  around  here  told  me  of  cases  where  they  buried 
two  or  three  trucks  and  tractors  in  holes  and  covered  them  over  with 
steam   shovels.'  — Vancouver   Daily   Province 
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Blow,  Winds,  Blow! 


IT  would  be  a  most  unusual  ac- 
complishment for  any  of  us  to 
live  our  span  of  life  and  not  be 
told  that  we  were  'crazy.'  The 
term  'crazy'  as  applied  millions 
of  times  daily  is  not  meant  in  the 
sense  that  individuals  are  actual- 
ly seriously  ill  from  mental  di- 
sease. The  terminology  is  mere- 
ly a  byword  customarily  applied 
every  time  an  individual  by 
words  or  by  actions  performs 
differently  from  the  accepted 
customs  of  those  other  people 
around  him. 

The  words  'crazy'  and  'impos- 
sible' are  the  two  chief  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  of  ignor- 
ance. Usually  uttered  as  a  re- 
flection designed  to  demoralize. 
Where  ignorance  prevails,  these 
two  words  predominate. 

We  can  find  examples  all 
through  history  as  demonstra- 
tions of  this  fact.  People  who 
have  dared  to  contradict  the  cus- 
toms, superstitions,  and  stupidi- 
ties of  the  times  were  classed  as 
'crazy'  and  summarily  flogged, 
imprisoned,  burned  at  the  stake, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Gali- 
leo, defender  of  the  helio-centric 
solar  system,  was  imprisoned, 
languished,  and  died  as  a  result. 

Because  North  America's  civili- 
zation developed  at  a  late  period, 


our  so-called  'crazy  inventors' 
were  dealt  with  less  stringently. 
But  they  certainly  received  more 
than  their  share  of  ridicule, 
scorn,  and  ostracism.  The  resist- 
ance to  technological  advance- 
ment was  particularly  bitter.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  to  rouse  the 
people  living  along  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  pioneer  railroads, 
merely  by  suggesting  that  those 
iron  monsters  (locomotives) 
would  upset  the  cattle  from  graz- 
ing, startle  the  hens  from  their 
duties,  and  poison  the  wildlife 
and  vegetation.  Passengers  were 
warned  that  'if  trains  went  at  the 
frightful  speed  of  15  miles  per 
hour,  blood  would  spurt  from  the 
travellers'  noses,  mouths,  and 
ears.' 

The  Wright  Brothers,  in  1903: 
succeeded     in    their    venture    oi 
building     the     first     passenger- 
carrying  machine  ever     to     rise 
from  the  ground  under  its  owr 
power.     Their  efforts  were  long 
and  tedious  before  success  came 
Success?     In  physical  reality  on 
ly.     The     significance     of     thei] 
achievement    was     entirely    los 
upon  a  society  preferring  to  ig 
nore  or  treat  in  jest  their  magni 
ficent     contribution  to  progress 
They  were  the  notorious  'craz; 
pair'  of  that  decade. 
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Individuals  nowadays  tend  to 
laugh  at  the  antics  of  our  ances- 
tors, but  there  are  social  impli- 
cations involved  in  the  example 
of  the  Wright  Brothers  and  the 
thousands  of  other  similar  ob- 
structions to  progress  all  through 
history.  Most  of  the  so-called 
'crazy'  people  striving  to  do  what 
the  majority  of  their  time 
thought  'impossible'  have  contri- 
buted more  to  the  welfare  of 
society  than  those  who  did  the 
criticizing.  Resistance  to  tech- 
nology and  the  progress  of  the 
general  welfare  is  based  upon  ig- 
norance, short-sightedness,  tra- 
ditional conditioning,  and  the 
plain  self-interest  of  groups  and 
individuals. 

Let  us  realize  that  we  are  all 
products  of  a  conditioning  pro- 
cess. As  children  we  were  con- 
ditioned to  'right'  and  'wrong', 
'good'  and  'bad'.  After  develop- 
ing reasonably  acceptable  man- 
ners, we  went  to  school  where  a 
further  conditioning  process  be- 
gan. We  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  figure.  We  were 
taught  the  recognition  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  our  social  system. 
We  were  taught  the  recogni- 
tion of  values,  buying,  selling, 
profits,  and  private  property. 
Democracy,  individualism,  and 
successful  business  were  held  out 
as  the  social  objectives  each  in- 
dividual must  strive  to  perpetu- 


ate. The  educational  process  is 
a  conditioning  process.  As  such 
it  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
youth  shall  learn  to  carry  on  in 
accordance  with  the  'best  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.' 

Let  us  realize  also  that  educa- 
tion, while  a  basis  of  affluence 
in  society,  and  often  a  basis  of 
vain  conceit,  is  in  itself  no  gauge 
of  ability  or  function.  It  is  no 
gauge  of  knowledge.  North 
Americans  are  educated  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  continu- 
ing pecuniary  activities,  while 
the  application  of  scientific,  fac- 
tual analysis  indicates  that  such 
activities  must  cease. 

The  only  phase  of  education 
that  seriously  concerns  itself  with 
determining  between  the  factual 
and  the  superficial  is  the  study 
of  physical  science.  The  small 
percentage  of  students  who  study 
physical  science  become  disgust- 
ed with  the  lack  of  scientific 
reasoning  applied  by  most  people. 
After  experimenting,  observing, 
and  developing  the  factual  ap- 
proach, the  student  is  not  easily 
fooled.  He  wants  to  be  shown. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  hoping, 
guessing,  or  believing.  He  wants 
to  know.  He  may  observe  that 
interest  and  participation  in  the 
national  welfare  are  sound  re- 
quisites of  citizenship,  for  in  this 
modern  civilization  only  the  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  is  compatible 
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with  the  individual  welfare.  Edu- 
cation continues  to  apply  condi- 
tioning processes  designed  to  en- 
courage individual  welfare  only, 
regardless  of  the  national  wel- 
fare. The  individual,  pecuniary 
'good  citizenship'  taught  and  ap- 
plied in  our  present  society  is 
the  basis  of  our  continuing  social 
anarchy. 

Most  graduates  of  learning 
must  immediately  begin  to  work 
for  a  living.  Those  who  have 
proven  especially  adept  at  ab- 
sorbing the  fundamentals  of  in- 
dividual welfare  under  a  Price 
System  will  immediately  seek  an 
easy  job  at  higher  pay.  More 
menial  jobs  at  lower  pay  await 
the  sucker.  This  procedure  is 
what  comprises  'good  citizenship' 
a  la  Price  System  style.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  individual  fight  for 
survival.  Depending  upon  preda- 
tory qualities  an  individual  will 
be  either  a  chiseller  or  a  sucker. 
Usually  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a 
sucker  to  graduate  to  chiseller 
status.  Most  of  them  die,  still 
trying. 

Suckers  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  wolf  is  ever 
haunting  their  doorstep,  Santa 
Claus  is  parking  around  the 
chiseller's  front  porch.  This  is  a 
condition  that  education  has 
taught  people  to  accept  as  nor- 
mal. People  seldom  bother  to 
discern  why   this   is  the  normal 


state.  It  definitely  has  not  been 
part  of  their  conditioning  process 
to  become  inquisitive.  Education 
under  a  Price  System  is  based 
mainly  upon  the  meek  acceptance 
of  orthodox  practices.  Scientific 
mental  application  means  change 
from  accepted  customs.  Tradi- 
tion and  the  chiselling  directive 
element  feel  that  they  can  only 
be  losers  in  such  change. 

A  customary  habit  of  the  con- 
firmed sucker  is  to  blaspheme 
the  bankers,  politicians,  and 
businessmen.  It  is  easier  to 
moralize,  ridicule,  or  sink  into 
disillusionment  than  to  think  fac- 
tually. A  parrot  can  learn  to 
swear,  but  it  takes  a  higher  order 
of  intelligence  to  reason. 

Those  individuals  who  from 
time  to  time  develop  a  particular- 
ly factual  line  of  thought  usually 
function  within  the  four  walls  of 
a  laboratory.  When  that  mental 
approach  is  applied  in  an  analy- 
tical sense  to  our  social  opera- 
tions, it  will  definitely  come 
into  conflict  with  the  superflui- 
ties that  make  up  our  social  con- 
cepts. It  is  a  moron  indeed  who 
cannot  discern  outer  evidences 
of  our  social  anarchy.  To  carry 
that  discernment  into  analysis 
that  is  both  verifiable  and  irre- 
futable, and  to  design  the  only 
alternative  form  of  direction  to 
eliminate  that  anarchy,  is  certain- 
ly a  different  matter. 
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Technocracy  has  long  since 
conducted  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent and  applied  its  analysis  to 
all  the  pertinent  factors.  The 
method  utilized  in  this  survey 
has  entailed  the  same  technique 
as  that  employed  by  an  engineer 
when  he  makes  an  energy  bal- 
ance in  the  operation  of  a  piece 
of  machinery. 

The  results  of  this  survey  posi- 
tively indicate  that  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  Price  System  must 
make  way  for  a  new  design  of 
society  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  ever  known  and  distri- 
buting it  to  all  North  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  indication  of  this  necessity 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  opin- 
ions advanced  both  by  leaders  of 
the  status  quo  in  government  and 
business  and  by  the  so-called 
radical  parties  as  well.  Social 
change  is  repugnant  to  the  in- 
stitutions endeavoring  to  per- 
petuate the  present  mode  of 
social  operation.  This  present 
mode  of  social  operation  is  basic- 
ally the  same  as  that  known 
throughout  the  7,000  years  of  re- 
corded history.  All  societies  of 
the  past  were  agrarian  economies 
of  hand-tools  and  scarcity.  Today 
in  North  America  we  live  in  an 
age  of  power-driven  machinery 
and  abundance,   and    our    social 


operations  must  be  changed  to 
conform  with  our  new  environ- 
ment. 

More  social  change  has  occur- 
red in  the  past  50  years  than  in 
all  previous  centuries.  Encroach- 
ment of  technological  progress 
has  forced  this  change  because 
it  has  changed  environment.  The 
resistance  to  both  technology  and 
social  change  has  been  relentless 
and  those  two  weapons  of  ignor- 
ance, the  words  'crazy'  and  'im- 
possible,' have  been  wielded  with 
increasing  fury  as  the  tempo  of 
change  has  quickened.  The 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  United 
States  gave  recognition  to  the 
fact  of  that  resistance:  'All  ex- 
perience hath  shown  that  man- 
kind are  more  disposed  to  suffer 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed.' (Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.) 

Despite  resistance  the  growth 
of  technology  is  continuing  at  a 
terrific  pace.  This  in  turn  is  for- 
cing the  citizens  of  North  Ameri- 
ca to  speed  their  adaption  to  new 
conditions.  Once  it  took  cen- 
turies for  social  change  to  occur, 
then  decades,  years,  months, 
weeks,  and  now,  only  days.  Our 
dependency  upon  technology  is 
such  that  if  we  should  attempt 
to  throttle  it,  we  would  be  com- 
mitting suicide  en  masse. 
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While  technology  accelerates, 
thereby  changing  our  environ- 
ment, our  social  operations  re- 
main based  upon  the  concepts 
our  education  perpetuates.  The 
majority  of  our  citizens  are  still 
clinging  desperately  to  the  ar- 
chaic controls  of  the  dead  past: 
the  age  of  scarcity  and  values,  of 
toil  and  wages,  continued  expan- 
sion and  pioneering. 

How  stubbornly  people  resist 
social  change  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  fact  that  more  than  a  de- 
cade of  the  greatest  economic  de- 
bacle ever  to  befall  a  civilization 
failed  to  prod  North  America  out 
of  its  lethargy.  Now,  for  the 
moment,  war  has  boomed  pro- 
duction. It  has  brought  wages 
and  employment.  War  has  done 
precisely  what  our  so-called  pro- 
gressive parties  advocate  con- 
tinuing in  peace.  War  has  al- 
leviated the  worst  symptoms  of 
our  social  disease. 

Technocracy  has  for  over  a  de- 
cade warned  that  a  major  war 
would  have  two  temporary  re- 
sults. It  would  put  men  back  to 
work  and  thus  create  purchasing 
power,  and  it  would  tend  to  cre- 
ate that  condition  of  scarcity  so 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Price  System.  Eventually  an- 
other crisis  would  recur  because 
the  same  forces  that  brought  the 
depression  of  the  thirties  would 
be  back  at  work  again.     This  is 


still  correct,  only  more  so. 

The  resulting  crises  following 
cessation  of  hostilities  will  be 
immensely  greater  and  more 
complex  than  ever  before.  Tech- 
nocracy warns  the  people  of 
North  America  that  the  time  to 
act  is  now.  The  greatest  social 
change  in  history  is  ticking  like 
a  time  bomb  beneath  the  pos- 
teriors of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  this  Continent. 

What  are  North  Americans  do- 
ing about  the  situation  in  gen- 
eral? Nothing,  as  usual!  Instead 
of  preparing  to  avert  recurrence 
of  the  economic  debacle  of  the 
thirties,  our  Continental  leader- 
ship is  clinging  blindly  to  the 
same  old  modes  of  operation. 
The  stupid  reactionary  apparent- 
ly does  not  sense  that  the  present 
war  boom  will  not  go  on  forever. 
The  liberal  is  muddling  along 
'hoping  things  will  turn  out 
right.'  Chisellers  are  exuberant 
over  the  take.  Suckers  with 
fuller  waistlines  are  more  prone 
to  listen  than  they  used  to  be. 
Promises  flow  easier  than  ever. 

The  following  statements  by 
three  leading  citizens  of  this 
country  are  perfect  examples  of 
the  depths  of  hopefulness,  fear- 
fulness,  and  indecision  in  which 
the  upholders  of  the  status  quo 
are  stumbling  around  today: 

Under  the  heading  'Wants  Pri- 
vate    Enterprise     Retained'     the 
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Canadian  Press  carries  the  report 
of  D.  C.  Coleman,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  Company.  Mr.  Cole- 
man states  in  part  that  'it  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  a  well- 
considered  program  of  immigra- 
tion will  be  included  in  any  plans 
that  are  made  for  the  country's 
future.'  The  urgent  need  was 
for  more  people  whose  efforts 
would  add  to  the  production  of 
natural  wealth  and  lighten  the 
individual  load  of  taxation,  the 
railroad  executive  added.  The 
company's  postwar  extension  and 
improvement  was  based  'on  the 
assumption  that  victory  would  be 
followed  by  full  employment  and 
reasonable  continued  prosperity.' 
He  asserted:  'All  this  was  pre- 
saged upon  the  presumption  that 
private  enterprise  would  continue 
to  be  the  base  of  Canada's  eco- 
nomic activities  and  that  labor 
would  continue  loyally  to  cooper- 
ate with  legitimate  private  capi- 
tal, which  would  be  permitted  to 
earn  such  return  as  would  en- 
courage  investment.' 

Mr.  Coleman's  address  was 
greeted  by  the  press  of  Canada 
as  'farsighted'  and  consisting  of 
'much  sound  common  sense.' 

(Turning  from  hopefulness  to 
fearfulness)  Mr.  Graham  Towers, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada, 
has  presented  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment with  a  very  grave  pic- 


ture of  the  postwar  situation. 
The  efficiency  of  machine  tools, 
mass-production  methods,  sur- 
plus of  manpower  when  demobi- 
lization takes  place  (as  if  we 
have  to  wait  that  long),  and  im- 
proved efficiency  methods  which 
the  war  emergency  has  develop- 
ed will  be  able  to  produce  a  vast- 
ly greater  volume  of  civilian 
goods  and  services  than  Canada 
has  ever  produced  before.  Where 
are  the  consumers  coming  from? 
Mr.  Towers'  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  a  warning  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  'the  adjustments  re- 
quired will  clearly  be  of  unpre- 
cedented magnitude  and  bold 
plans  on  the  part  of  labor,  farm, 
and  business  organizations  as 
well  as  government  are  urgently 
needed.' 

Mr.  Towers  feels  that  our  ad- 
justments will  be  'least  painful' 
if  we  rely  upon  promoting  inter- 
national trade  and  not  on  our 
ability  to  deal  with  the  situation 
internally.  Well,  of  course,  the 
warning  is  timely.  But  where  is 
the  solution? 

Then  (in  a  mood  of  indecision) 
we  have  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens, 
M.P.,  telling  us:  'The  tragedy  of  it 
all  is  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
an  effective  coordinating  ele- 
ment. Each  is  viewing  postwar 
conditions  as  a  possible  opportu- 
nity to  grab  some  new  trade  or 
restore   old  associations.     Unless 
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this  attitude  is  abandoned,  and 
clear  strong  leadership  is  forth- 
coming, we  shall  simply  end  up 
by  pushing  the  peoples  of  the 
world  into  a  third  global  conflict. 

'The  question  at  the  back  of 
all  postwar  planning  is:  "How  can 
we  dispose  of  our  surplus  pro- 
duction?" The  question  is  in- 
dicative of  a  very  common  error 
— that  is,  that  there  is  or  has 
been  over-production.  In  fact, 
there  has  never  been  any  over- 
production in  the  terms  of  need. 

'The  demand  for  consumer 
goods,  yes,  and  for  capital  goods, 
will  be  terrific  after  the  war — 
providing  those  who  need  them 
have  the  purchasing  power.  If 
this  is  not  accomplished,  the  re- 
sults may,   indeed,  be  terrifying. 

'In  India  and  China  there  are 
over  800  million  people,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  have  not  pur- 
chasing power  sufficient  to  main- 
tain life.  To  these  can  be  added 
several  hundred  million  others, 
in  smaller  ethnic  groups. 

'The  answer  to  the  perplexing 
question  of  postwar  trade  is  to 
be  found  in  the  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  teem- 
ing millions.' 

North  America  shipped  abroad 
our  vital  natural  resources  to 
extent  that  alien  powers  became 
powerful  enough  to  attempt 
a  grab  on  our  all — the  richest 
loot  in  the  world.    Let  us  realize 


the  facts.  We  have  the  lion's 
share  of  the  world's  resources  on 
this  Continent.  All  the  peace 
promotion  and  goodwill  we  can 
possibly  exude  will  never  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  those 
hundreds  of  millions  abroad. 
Should  we  decide  to  be  nice  and 
divide  all  our  resources  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  an  equal  ba- 
sis, we  would  promptly  remove 
95  percent  of  our  resources  for 
alien  consumption.  In  that  pro- 
cess we  would  only  achieve  the 
result  of  lowering  our  standard 
of  living  to  that  of  impoverish- 
ment, while  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing abroad  would  be  raised  only 
imperceptibly.  For  if  we  were  to 
do  so  the  natural  population  in- 
crease in  Europe  and  Asia  would 
again  press  against  their  food 
supply. 

Should  we  continue  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  merely  to  sell 
our  resources  at  a  profit  with  no 
intention  of  dividing  it  up  equal- 
ly, no  one  will  catch  up  more  ra- 
pidly than  the  have-not  nations. 
We  can  be  quite  sure  they  will 
attempt  once  again  to  build  up 
with  our  supplies  until  they  feel 
they  have  reached  the  strength  to 
take  by  force  rather  than  pay  at 
a  price. 

Blow,  winds,  blow!  The  inter- 
national promoters  of  debt  and 
death  are  shooting  their  greatest 
calamity  of  all  right  now.     The 
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storm  of  its  effect  is  gathering  to 
burst  about  our  heads  in  a  tor- 
rent of  panaceas,  antidotes,  sure- 
fire cures,  and  pain-killers.  Wit- 
ness the  rising  falsetto  of  howls 
for  public  confidence,  free  enter- 
prise, and  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  Watch  the  sales  of 
aspirin  tablets  soar,  palliatives 
for  befuddled  brains.  Mass  fu- 
tility and  mass  stupidity!  And 
through  it  all  Technocracy  Inc. 
continues  on,  holding  its  blue- 
prints ready  for  designed  direc- 
tion. 

The  predictions  and  social  ana- 
lysis of  Technocracy  have  been 
in  complete  contradiction  to  the 
views  held  by  the  political  and 
business  leadership  of  North 
America.  While  they  shouted 
those  twin  words  of  ignorance, 
'crazy'  and  'impossible,'  Technoc- 
racy merely  said:  Examine  the 
facts.  We  still  say:  Examine  the 
facts.  Price  System  leadership 
and  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
still  hold  out  against  this  advice, 
preferring  to  continue  along  the 
path  of  least  resistance — ignor- 
ance, with  its  attendant  compan- 
ions of  guessing,  hoping,  assum- 
ing, and  believing. 

Let  us  take  two  outstanding 
examples  from  the  record.  In 
1921  the  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  granted  an  in- 
terview to  the  New  York  World 
and  warned:  'The  increase  in  the 


total  number  of  kilowatt  hours 
resulting  in  increased  productive 
power  and  diminishing  man- 
hours  will  compel  an  industrial 
and  financial  crisis  by  1930.' 

The  crash  of  October  1929 
came  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
ending  the  era  of  unchecked 
commercial  expansion  in  Ameri- 
ca. Not  only  did  our  entire  poli- 
tico-business leadership  not  fore- 
see the  crash  coming,  they 
couldn't  figure  out  what  had  oc- 
curred. They  spent  all  of  1930 
reassuring  and  promising  us  that 
the  depression  was  ending.  Na- 
turally everyone  was  hoping  the 
depression  would  end.  The  ho- 
cus-pocus and  contortions  that 
economists,  politicians,  and  busi- 
nessmen went  through  trying  to 
convince  each  other  and  the 
sucker  public  that  the  depression 
was  only  a  business  cycle  would 
be  pathetic  if  it  wasn't  so  hypo- 
critical. Strange  what  hallucina- 
tions public  figures  can  effer- 
vesce to  explain  away  that  which 
they  do  not  understand.  Pros- 
perity was  ever  around  the  cor- 
ner, only  it  was  intangible — elu- 
sive.   It  wouldn't  come  out. 

When  again  Technocracy  look- 
ed at  the  facts  and  on  May  28, 
1932,  warned  that  'even  if  we 
should  return  now  to  the  bust- 
ling industry  activity  of  1928  only 
half  of  the  present  unemployed 
could  be  put  back  to  work,'  we 
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Technocrats  really  were  the  ob- 
jects of  scorn  and  ridicule.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  politics 
and  business  that  nothing  could 
be  better  than  return  to  1928  pro- 
duction levels  for  that  would 
cure  everything,  including  unem- 
ployment. 

Now  opinions  may  or  may  not 
come  to  pass,  for  opinions  are 
merely  expressions  of  belief  or 
assumption.  In  this  case  once 
more,  every  assumption  missed 
by  miles  and  today  in  Canada 
we  are  producing  twice  the  goods 
we  did  before  the  war,  with 
three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Why  had 
the  assumptions  of  the  directors 
of  the  Price  System  failed  to  ma- 
terialize? Because  they  thought 
in  terms  of  opinions.  If  and 
when  they  leave  the  realms  of 
abstract,  superficial  thought  and 
make  a  scientific  analysis  of  our 
society,  they  wijl  reach  conclu- 
sions similar  to  those  of  Tech- 
nocracy. 

The  predictions  of  Technocracy 
have  been  proven  correct  by  the 
march  of  events  on  this  Contin- 
ent. Our  accuracy  in  predictions 
pertaining  to  social  phenomena 
has  stirred  many  people  to  adopt 
a  scientific  social  approach.  This 
disturbing  faculty  of  being  cor- 
rect while  Price  System  adminis- 
trators are  wrong  is  gradually 
sweeping  away  the  superstitions, 


traditions,   and  folkways    of    the 
past. 

In  their  frantic  efforts  to  main- 
tain an  obsolete  set  of  social  con- 
trols our  Price  System  leader- 
ship is  hiding  behind  high-sound- 
ing imponderables:  democracy, 
free  enterprise,  opportunity  for 
all,  ideals  of  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
federation, liberty,  justice,  and 
miscellaneous  freedoms.  They  fail 
to  realize  that  these  ideals  are 
incompatible  with  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

The  depression  years  have 
proved  the  impossibility  of  opera- 
ting an  environment  of  techno- 
logy and  plenty  with  the  hand- 
tool  methods  of  a  scarcity  eco- 
nomy. Technocracy  states  that 
the  biological  necessities  and  the 
intellectual  aspirations  of  North 
America's  citizenry  cannot  be 
fulfilled  under  the  continued 
direction  of  the  present  archaic 
controls.  Should  we  fail  to  rea- 
lize this  a  decision  will  be  forced 
upon  us.  Unemployment,  relief 
lines,  poverty,  and  empty  bellies 
will  educate  us  the  hard  way. 

Because  Technocracy  has  ack- 
nowledged the  physical  realities 
existing  on  this  Continent;  be- 
cause Technocracy  has  designed 
blueprints  in  accord  with  those 
realities;  because  coordination 
with  those  realities  leaves  no 
place  for  abstract  hallucinations 
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of  price,  profit,  and  value;  be- 
cause Technocracy  spells  at  last 
the  application  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  illustrious  and 
courageous  men  and  women  of 
science  who  have  gone  before; 
because  Technocracy  is  the  only 
social  dynamic  on  this  Continent 
and  because  we  shall  be  forced 
to  institute  designed  direction  or 
enter  an  economic  debacle  that 
will  make  the  'dirty  thirties'  seem 
like  a  picnic  in  comparison;  be- 
cause of  all  these  things  and  more 


it  is  time  you  found  your  place  in 
Technocracy. 

Realize  that  you  are  going  to 
be  on  the  spot.  You  are  going 
to  be  on  either  one  side  or  the 
other.  You  are  either  going  to  be 
for  the  status  quo  or  against  the 
status  quo.  And  remember,  a 
Technate  on  this  Continent  is  not 
inevitable.  Anarchistic  chaos 
can  occur  if  too  many  people  con- 
tinue down  the  rocky  road  of  ig- 
norance with  'crazy'  and  'im- 
possible' the  only  beacons  of  their 
foresight.  — Milton  Wildfong 


Canadian  Production 

Munitions  Minister  Howe  announced  recently  that  by  the  end  of  this 
month  Canada  will  have  produced  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  war  vehicles 
in  the  greatest  single  production  job  in  the  Dominion's  history,  with 
output  reaching  650,000  units. 

In  a  statement,  Mr.  Howe  said  the  output  includes  25,000  universal 
carriers  which  rolled  off  the  assembly  line  at  a  rate  of  more  than  725 
per  month  during  the  last  four  months,  6000  armored  vehicles  such  as 
scout  and  reconnaisance  cars,  armored  cars  and  snowmobiles,  and  3500 
tanks  and  self-propelled  gun  mounts,  nearly  150  gun  mounts  a  month 
are  being  made. 

In  addition  said  Mr.  Howe,  Canada  is  providing  substantial  quan- 
tities of  railroad  equipment  for  the  United  Nations  under  the  Mutual 
Aid  Agreement.  Two  thousand  flat  cars  will  be  made  for  Russia, 
which  already  had  received  40,000  tons  of  rails. 

An  order  for  145  locomotives  for  India  has  been  completed,  and  a 
second  contract  calls  for  the  delivery  of  many  more  of  the  same  type. 
Orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Indian  government  for  some  thousands 
of  other  items  of  rolling  stock. 

Other  large  Indian  contracts  call  for  75,000  components  such  as  axle 
boxes,  buffers,  draft  casings,  and  couplings. 

— Canadian  Press,  June  27.  1944 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  production  of  com- 
mercial mixed  feeds  has  been  stepped  up  'tremendously'  in  Canada 
during  the  last  four  years  and  preliminary  figures  for  1943  show  an 
output  of  nearly  806,000  tons  compared  with  about  650,000  tons  in  1942 
and  376,000  tons  in  1939.  Poultry  feeds  and  concentrates  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  production,  but  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease also  in  the  preparation  of  dairy  and  cattle  feeds,  swine  feeds 
and  swine  concentrates.  — Canadian  Press 
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Transmuted  Wood 


PERHAPS  no  chemical  dis- 
covery made  during  the  past 
five  years  of  war  offers  greater 
potential  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Canada  than  that  announced  a 
few  weeks  ago — a  process  for 
the  transmutation  of  wood. 

Simple  impregnation  with  com- 
paratively abundant  and  inex- 
pensive chemicals  synthesized 
from  coal,  water,  and  air  trans- 
forms ordinary  wood,  the  oldest 
material  used  by  man,  into  sub- 
stances as  different  from  the  ori- 
ginal as  steel  is  from  iron.  The 
process  reconstitutes  wood  to  or- 
der. It  enables  industry  to  cre- 
ate in  a  few  days  wood  harder 
than  ebony,  which  nature  takes 
a  century  or  more  to  grow. 

Wood  now  permitted  to  go  to 
waste,  or  used  only  for  fuel,  can 
be  imbued  with  qualities  fitting 
it  for  use  in  furniture,  home  con- 
struction, or  boat-building.  Pop- 
lar becomes  harder  than  hard 
maple,  which  in  turn  can  be 
made  harder  than  ebony.  The 
compressive  strength  of  wood  is 
so  increased  and  other  properties 
are  imparted  to  such  an  extent 
that  the    result    is    actually    no 


Reprinted  from  the  June  1944  issue 
of  C-I-L  OVAL.  The  June  1944  is- 
sue of  TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 
dealt  briefly  with  this  new  process 
for  transmuting  wood  in  the  article 
Two  More  Nails!' 


longer  natural  wood,  but  a  new 
material  which  may  be  termed 
'transmuted  wood'. 

Sesqui-methylolurea  is  the 
chemical  agent  that  effects  these 
fundamental  changes.  This  may 
be  obtained  by  reacting  urea  and 
formaldehyde  under  controlled 
conditions,  but  the  simplest  and 
most  economical  method  is  to  dis- 
solve crystal  urea  and  dimethy- 
lolurea,  two  white  water-soluble 
chemicals,  in  the  right  propor- 
tions. They  are  produced  from 
ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
methanol,  which  are  synthesized 
from  coal,  water,  and  air.  Form- 
aldehyde, derived  from  methanol, 
reacts  with  urea  to  form  dime- 
thylolurea. 

Urea  and  dimethylolurea  are 
commercially  available  as  inex- 
pensive chemicals  now  being 
produced  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
U.  S.  but  both  materials  are  on 
allocation  by  the  U.  S.  War  Pro- 
duction Board  and  are  not  ob- 
tainable at  present  for  non-  es- 
sential commercial  purposes. 
Small  quantities  are  being  releas- 
ed, however,  for  experimental 
use. 

The  postwar  applications  of  the 
transmutation  process  seem  to  be 
virtually  unlimited,  and  Cana- 
dian lumbermen  and  wood  users 
are  displaying  keen  interest. 
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Chemists  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Company  (Inc.) 
developed  the  treatment,  pur- 
suing a  line  of  research  that 
paralleled  studies  conducted  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  process  will 
be  made  available  in  Canada 
through  Canadian  Industries 
Limited. 

A  striking  demonstration  of 
the  properties  and  applications 
of  the  methylolurea  treatment 
was  held  in  New  York  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press  and  technical 
editors.  The  process  makes  wood 
markedly  harder,  stronger,  stif- 
fer,  and  more  durable.  It  elimin- 
ates its  natural  tendency  to  swell, 
shrink,  or  warp  with  changes  of 
humidity,  and  prevents  the  grain 
from  rising  when  moistened.  It 
enables  more  available,  near-at- 
hand,  cheaper  species  of  woods 
to  compete  in  fields  hitherto 
open  only  to  scarcer,  costlier 
varieties  from  afar. 

Furniture  made  of  the  trans- 
muted wood  can  be  shipped 
throughout  the  world,  to  the  dry 
climate  of  Canada's  prairies  or  to 
the  humid  jungles  of  Central 
America,  with  assurance  that 
drawers  and  doors  will  continue 
to  operate  smoothly  and  remain 
close  fitting  under  all  tempera- 
ture or  humidity  conditions. 

A  'built-in'   finish   is  imparted 


by  the  process  throughout  the 
wood,  not  merely  on  the  surface. 
Forming  the  piece  of  wood  to 
final  dimension  and  imparting 
the  final  surface  finish  may  be 
achieved  in  one  operation.  Mars 
or  scratches  may  be  removed  by 
smoothing  and  rubbing. 

Color  may  also  be  imparted 
permanently  throughout  the 
wood  by  mixing  a  dye  with  the 
impregnating  chemicals.  Light- 
colored  pine  can  take  on  the  hues 
of  cherry,  the  glamor  of  rosewood 
or  the  depth  of  mahogany,  or  it 
may  be  colored  in  brilliant  reds, 
greens,  or  purples. 

Veneers  sufficiently  treated  be- 
come self-bonding.  They  require 
no  adhesive  to  be  formed  into 
plywoods,  since  heat  and  pres- 
sure fuse  the  product  into  a  hard, 
dense  substance. 

Even  sawdust,  shavings,  and 
similar  wood  wastes  may  be 
molded  into  articles,  and  dyes  or 
pigments  incorporated.  Other 
cellulosic  and  fibrous  products, 
including  cotton,  farm  wastes, 
paper,  and  leather,  also  lend 
themselves  to  the  treatment. 
Likewise  it  is  applicable  to  bam- 
boo and  similar  cane  and  fibre 
materials. 

The  methylolurea  is  impreg- 
nated into  the  structure  of  the 
wood  in  a  water  solution.  It  re- 
acts with  components  of  wood  to 
form   hard,    water-insoluble,   un- 
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meltable  resins  within  the  piece 
of  lumber  being  treated.  Natural 
acids  in  timber  initiate  the  reac- 
tion. Heat,  such  as  kiln  drying, 
speeds  the  conversion  of  the 
methylolurea  into  resins  within 
the  wood. 

The  process  takes  place  with 
sufficient  rapidity  at  normal  tem- 
peratures to  be  completed  in  the 
usual  air  drying  operations, 
chemists  say.  A  permanent  resin 
that  is  both  hard  and  insoluble 
is  developed  either  at  normal  or 
kiln  temperatures. 

If  the  kiln  drying  has  not  been 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  or  if 
conducted  rapidly  enough,  the 
resinification  process  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  insoluble  but  still 
meltable  stage  and  will  remain 
so  for  a  period  of  time.  If  wood 
so  dried  is  heated  to  240  degrees 
F.,  or  higher,  the  resin  melts, 
will  flow  under  pressure,  and  the 
resinification  is  rapidly  complet- 
ed to  the  infusable  state.  At  this 
time  the  wood  can  be  bent  or 
compressed  and  will  then  retain 
the  shape,  dimension,  and  surface 
produced  by  the  compression. 

The  process  appears  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  large  items  such  as 
structural  timbers,  as  well  as  to 
items  as  small  as  smoking  pipe 
stems  and  musical  instrument 
reeds. 

Because  of  the  vast  forest  re- 
sources of  the  Dominion,  and  the 


numerous  and  important  wood- 
using  industries  we  possess,  Ca- 
nadians will  readily  appreciate 
the  tremendous  potentialities  of 
the  methylolurea  process  in  this 
country.  It  can  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  veneers  and  plywoods, 
flooring,  furniture,  textile  and 
other  machinery  parts,  sports 
goods,  boats,  musical  instru- 
ments; tool,  knife  and  kitchen 
utensils  handles;  millwork; 
screen,  window,  and  door  sash- 
ings;  rollers,  wooden  heels,  shoe 
lasts,  tanks,  sanitary  ware,  serv- 
ing trays,  laundry  and  chemical 
equipment,  agricultural  imple- 
ment parts,  and  scores  of  other 
items. 

Although  almost  300  species  of 
trees  are  found  in  Canada,  not 
more  than  30  or  35  are  used 
commercially.  Some  are  not  used 
because  they  are  too  soft,  or 
weak,  or  crush  or  dent  too  easi- 
ly, are  not  durable,  or  present 
working,  turning,  or  finishing 
difficulties.  The  new  process 
will  bring  many  of  these  into  the 
range  of  usefulness,  many  even 
to  the  point  of  supplanting  less 
available   and  costlier  woods. 

There  are,  for  example,  a 
number  of  Canadian  woods 
which  possess  magnificent  grain 
patterns  or  highly  desirable  na- 
tural coloring.  They  have  not 
been  used  for  home  construction 
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furniture,  or  other  purposes  be- 
cause of  softness  or  other  draw- 
backs. Now  that  soft  maple, 
yellow  poplar,  a  number  of  types 
of  pine,  and  other  woods  can  be 
transmuted  into  woods  with  the 
desirable  qualities  of  hard  maple, 
oak  or  walnut,  it  will  be  possible 
to  choose  woods  for  beauty  of 
color  and  grain  more  or  less  re- 
gardless of  other  properties.  Ven- 
eers, furniture,  flooring,  casings, 
stair  treads,  doors,  trays,  office 
and  store  equipment,  and  cabinet 
work  are  some  items  in  which 
the  cheaper  woods  might  be 
used. 

'Advantage  can  now  be  taken 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  many 
species  of  wood  in  spite  of  inher- 
ent defects  that  previously  limit- 
er  their  uses,'  research  men  say. 
'Hardness,  finish,  strength,  den- 
sity and  durability  can  now  be 
contributed  chemically  and  con- 
trolled almost  at  will.' 

Methylalurea  may  also  be  used 
to  'case  harden'  wood.  Just  as 
steel  may  be  given  a  high 
strength,  hard  exterior  case, 
while  retaining  the  impact  resist- 
ance of  the  more  resilent  core, 
so  this  process  can  be  applied  to 
extend  this  advantage,  to  wood. 
Complete  impregnation,  while  in- 
creasing the  compressive,  tensile, 
and  bending  strength  of  a  timber, 
also  increase  brittleness,  just  as 
hardened   steel   is   usually    more 


brittle  than  soft  steel. 

Timbers  and  lumbers  required 
for  the  construction  of  trestles, 
towers,  homes,  buildings,  boats, 
aircraft,  and  the  like,  may  be  sur- 
face-treated to  give  a  hardened, 
dent-resisting,  high  strength 
shell.  This  would  allow  the  lum- 
ber to  bear  heavier  loads  or, 
conversely,  would  permit  lighter 
construction.  Outer  zone  treat- 
ment would  improve  dimensional 
stability  of  the  treated  piece, 
would  increase  flame  resistance, 
and  resistance  to  rot  and  insect 
attack. 

Each  species  of  tree  grows 
woods  of  varying  qualities.  These 
depend  on  where  and  how  fast 
the  tree  grew,  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  whether  it  is  taken 
from  the  heart  or  from  the  sap 
section.  There  are  numerous 
grades  of  each  wood,  and  specifi- 
cations are  established  defining 
the  dimensions  and  quality  of 
commercial  lumber.  Each  type 
and  grade  has  distinctive  proper- 
ties and  characteristics  which 
make  it  particularly  suited  to 
some  specific  use.  Wood  has 
many  virtues,  but  also,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  engineer,  fab- 
ricator, chemist,  builder  and  us- 
er, many  inherent  defects.  The 
failings  of  wood  are  that  it  is 
slow  drying;  it  checks,  splits,  and 
warps  during  drying;  it  is  flam- 
mable; it  rots;  insects  eat  it  and 
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bore  holes  in  it;  it  is  too  soft  for 
some  purposes;  it  changes  dimen- 
sion with  changes  of  humidity, 
swelling  in  damp  weather, 
shrinking  in  dry  weather,  and 
tending  to  warp  in  any  weather; 
it  is  not  waterproof;  the  grain 
raises;  chemicals  affect  it;  finish- 
ing operations  are  expensive  and 
tedious;  it  is  too  weak  for  certain 
purposes;  has  little  strength  ac- 
ross the  grain;  less  available 
more  expensive  woods  are  need- 
ed for  some  purposes;  woods  hav- 
ing desirable  color  or  grain  may 
be  too  soft  or  weak  for  the  uses 
for  which  their  beauty  might 
make  them  most  desirable;  trees 
do  not  grow  thick  enough,  tall  e- 
nough  or  fast  enough.  Incidental- 
ly, the  most  abundant  and  hence 
least  expensive  woods  are  the 
softwoods. 

Science  already  had  overcome 
some  of  these  natural  short-com- 
ings of  wood  before  the  methy- 
lolurea  process  was  invented. 
Modern  kilns  and  accurate  sched- 
ule for  drying  wood  rapidly, 
coupled  with  the  application  of 
chemicals  (principally  urea)  to 
green  wood,  had  made  it  possible 
to  allow  wood  to  dry  with  little 
or  no  checking,  splitting,  and 
warping.  Urea  has  been  in  gen- 
eral use  to  facilitate  the  bending 
and  forming  of  wood.  Means  had 
been  found  chemically  to  render 
wood  flameproof     and     rotproof, 


and  less  palatable  to  insects.  The 
difficulty  of  trees  not  growing 
thick  enough,  tall  enough,  and 
fast  enough  had  been  overcome 
by  the  development  of  some  un- 
usual resin  adhesives,  making  it 
possible  to  construct  enormous 
beams,  boat  keels,  arches,  trusses 
and  such  from  small,  readily 
available,  easily  dried  pieces  of 
wood.  These  composite,  lamin- 
ated items  are  much  stronger, 
more  durable  and  less  expensive, 
and  can  be  produced  more  rapid- 

ly. 

The  lumberman  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  different 
species  and  grades  of  wood,  but 
tends  to  think  of  a  board  in  the 
dealer's  yard  as  his  finished  pro- 
duct. The  chemist,  on  the  other 
hand,  looks  on  wood  as  a  raw 
material.  To  him  wood  is  pri- 
marily cellulose  and  lignin,  and 
the  varieties  differ  mainly  in  how 
these  substances  are  distributed 
and  arranged;  in  other  words, 
species  differ  structurally  but 
are,  chemically,  quite  similar. 
For  many  years  he  has  sought 
some  chemical  means  to  correct 
the  weaknesses  of  wood.  Resins, 
partial  resins,  resin-forming 
chemicals,  salts,  sugars,  a  host  of 
other  chemicals,  even  gases,  have 
been  tried.  Of  all  substances  in- 
vestigated, methylolurea  has 
proven  the  most  generally  useful 
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and  practical.  As  a  method  of 
improving  unsuitable  woods  and 
making  them  useful,  and  of  mak- 
ing woods  from  various  kinds  of 


trees  interchangeable,  methy- 
lolurea  offers  a  most  important 
contribution  to  economics  and 
conservation. 


Postwar  Planners  Please  Note! 


This  war  has  shown  that  an  almost  infinite  expansion  of  production 
is  possible  in  Canada  ....  But  this  war  has  not  shown  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  steps  that  will  have  to  be 
taken  if  we  are  to  maintain  total  production.  For  it  is  one  thing  to 
shoot  away  or  give  away  a  large  part  of  our  total  national  production 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  achieve  that  total  distri- 
bution in  time  of  peace.  For  in  peacetime  you  cannot  carry  out  total 
distribution  beyond  a  certain  point  without  smashing  the  bottleneck 
of  the  present  scarcity  system. 

— Columnist  Elmore  Philpott  in  Vancouver  Sun 

Eighty-four  out  of  100  shipyard  workers  have  no  jobs  lined  up  to 
go  to  after  war  plants  shut  down,  according  to  answers  given  in  a 
questionaire  circulated  by  the  Industrial  Reconstruction  and  Social 
Development  Council. 

Ten  out  of  100  have  jobs  to  go  to  in  Vancouver,  and  plan  to  return 
to  pre-war  jobs.  Three  have  jobs  they  can  take  in  other  parts  of  B.C. 
Two  can  return  to  farming  on  the  prairies.  One  will  return  to  a  job 
in  Alberta. 

Thirty-four  out  of  100  did  not  know  what  they  intend  to  do  with 
War  Savings,  or  gave  unsatisfactory  answers,  such  as  'what  savings?' 

Many  hope  to  go  into  business,  garages,  welding  shops,  news  stands, 
and  small  corner  grocery  stores.  — Vancouver  Daily  Province 

Canada's  national  income  in  1943  rose  to  a  new  maximum  of  $8,800,- 
000,000,  from  $7,500,000,000  in  1942. 

Expenditures  of  war  production  and  construction  under  the  muni- 
tions department  was  $3,179,000,000  last  year  against  $2,453,000,000 
in  the  previous  year.  — Canadian  Press 


Horace  T.  Hunter,  president  of  the  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  des- 
cribed as  'astounding'  the  figures  from  a  survey  made  by  Maclean's 
among  Canadian  manufacturers  employing  50  or  more  persons.  The 
survey  showed:  (1)  A  planned  15.5  percent  increase  in  expenditures 
on  factory,  land,  and  buildings  during  the  first  three  postwar  years 
over  the  1939  capital  value;  (2)  A  planned  54  percent  increase  in  ex- 
penditures during  the  first  three  postwar  years  for  additional  equip- 
ment, machinery,  and  maintenance;  (3)  An  estimated  25  percent  in- 
crease in  employment  in  the  first  postwar  year  over  1939.  'These 
figures,'  Mr.  Hunter  said,  'are  predicated  on  the  continuation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.'  — Canadian  Press 
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Function  versus  Politics 


TO  members  of  Technocracy 
the  word  function  has  a  de- 
finite meaning:  action  in  biolo- 
gical conformity  with  physical 
environment.  To  a  Technocrat 
it  has  special  reference  to  action 
which  advances  the  welfare  not 
only  of  a  majority  of  our  citizens 
or  that  of  a  vociferous  minority 
but  of  every  North  American. 
For,  by  virtue  of  living  within 
the  geographical  area  designated 
by  Technocracy  Inc.  as  the  Tech- 
nate  of  North  America,  every  re- 
sident automatically  becomes  a 
charge  upon  the  social  system  of 
that  area. 

All  things  under  the  sun  are 
forced  to  function,  or  they  die. 
Grain  and  grass,  trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  more  animate  living 
things  produce,  with  the  aid  of 
sunlight,  certain  definite  chemi- 
cal changes  causing  physical 
growth.  If  these  living  things 
fail  to  function  according  to  their 
conformation  we  are  instantly 
aware  of  their  inability  to  go  on 
living — they  become  inanimate 
and  cease  to  exist,  entering  upon 
that  physical  state  we  know  as 
death. 

The  method  of  physical  opera- 
tion of  this  Continent  has  chang- 
ed visibly  during  the  lifetime  of 
all  of  us  and,  as  in  the  world  of 


plant  growth,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  a  return,  however  tem- 
porary, to  any  previous  physical 
state.  There  is  but  one  road  a- 
long  which  men  can  progress 
within  their  environment — re- 
lentlessly and  ruthlessly  onward. 

In  our  youth  we  heard  of  the 
'irresistible  force  and  immovable 
object'  but  as  we  grew  older  we 
realized  that  either  one  or  the 
other  was  a  physical  impossibi- 
lity. In  our  youth  also  we  learn- 
ed from  the  pundits  that  for  7,000 
years  we  human  beings  had  been 
doing  work  in  a  certain  way,  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  set  of  rules, 
and  we  were  taught  that  this 
method  of  operation  would  con- 
tinue ad  infinitum  and  that  we 
would  have  to  contend  with  it 
like  a  gladiator  throughout  our 
life.  We  were  expected  to  oper- 
ate along  well-defined  paths,  laid 
down  for  us  throughout  the  ages. 
It  was  never  suggested  to  us  that 
perhaps  the  rapidity  of  scientific 
inventiveness  might  outstrip 
these  age-old  methods,  and  so  to- 
day we  find  ourselves  perishing 
miserably  because  of  our  inabili- 
ty or  unwillingness  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  our  ever-changing  en- 
vironment, while  the  design  of 
social  operations  that  would 
guarantee  a  speedy  victory  and 
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a  smooth  transition  to  peace  is 
ours  for  the  asking. 

Our  Continental  politicians  are 
anxiously  struggling  with  the 
riddle — struggling  as  they  and 
their  hard-boiled  counterparts 
throughout  history  have  never 
had  to  struggle  before — thigh 
deep  in  a  gumbo  of  individual 
and  party  interests,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  towering  giant 
of  technology.  Bogged  down  in 
the  swamps  of  indecision  and  fu- 
tility, with  bewildered  eyes  they 
watch  the  forward  march  of 
technological  attainment  where- 
in the  impossibilities  of  yesterday 
are  the  accomplishments  of  to- 
day, which  in  turn  will  be  dwarf- 
ed by  the  revelations  of  tomor- 
row. 

Our  unhappy  politicians  are 
being  assailed  on  every  hand:  by 
Big  Business,  by  the  Labor  Un- 
ions, and  by  their  own  constitu- 
ents who  have  also  heard  the 
ominous  rumblings  as  technology 
advances  upon  our  social  insti- 
tutions, but  who  have  yet  to  see 
any  sign  of  future  security. 
Every  group  is  hoping  that  its 
own  particular  interest  will  be 
taken  care  of,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everyone   else. 

What  cares  the  Big  Business- 
man if  the  installation  of  more 
efficient  machinery  throws  more 
employees  out  of  work?  His  ob- 
jective of  greater  profits  does  not 


allow  him  to  consider  such  small 
matters.  If  he  can  increase  his 
profits  by  cutting  into  his  oper- 
ating expenses  he  will  do  so 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
In  fact,  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  relentless  system  under 
which  his  business  operates,  for 
if  he  failed  to  conform  to  the 
dictates  of  that  system  he  would 
rapidly  lose  his  position  of  rela- 
tive advantage  and  it  is  this  posi- 
tion of  relative  advantage  that 
he  is  in  business  to  attain  and 
maintain. 

What  cares  the  Labor  Unions 
that  their  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  their  use  of  the  wea- 
pon of  strikes,  may  cause  hard- 
ships upon  many  whose  wages 
are  frozen  or  upon  the  men  at 
the  Front  who  lack  adequate 
equipment  for  attack  or  defence? 
Under  the  present  method  of 
social  operation,  Labor  is  forced 
to  demand  more  and  more  wages 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
ever-rising  cost  of  living  and 
with  increasing  taxation.  If  they 
can  only  get  this  increase  in 
wages  by  striking,  they  will 
strike. 

The  same  holds  good  for  every 
demented  group  down  through 
the  list — every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation 
has  been  immeasurably  increased 
through  the  technological  impact 
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of  Total  War.  In  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  clash  of  arms  this 
world  as  ever  been  forced  to  wit- 
ness, the  spectre  of  unemploy- 
ment looms  from  the  murky- 
mess  for  all  to  see  and  dread. 

In  Canada  the  number  of  Un- 
employment Relief  cheques 
mounts  month  by  month,  inject- 
ing apprehension  in  the  breasts  of 
government  and  governed  alike. 
In  the  U.S.  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  that  over  1,000,- 
000  men  anxiously  await  re-em- 
ployment. Beneath  it  all  rumbles 
the  noise  of  'plans' — vague  eth- 
ereal 'plans,'  sandwiched  like  a 
hamburger  steak  between  the 
bun  of  'fond  hopes'  and  'fervent 
anticipations'  of  our  politicians. 

All  these  gestation  pains  may 
eventually  bring  forth  something 
concrete  and  tangible,  but  we 
fear  that  our  politicians  will  la- 
bour loud  and  long  and  finally 
deliver  a  still-born  child.  And, 
perhaps  as  well,  for  that  child 
would  be  a  misfit  in  this  harsh 
world  of  economic  actualities. 

The  political  plans  for  peace 
placed  before  the  gullible  public 
have  evinced  much  comment 
from  all  newspapers  throughout 
the  North  American  Continent. 
Many  readers  in  executive  posi- 
tions in  Canadian  business  will 
doubtless  recall  the  questionaire 
they  were  requested  to  complete 
in  the  Fall  of  1943.    It  came  from 


the  Rehabilitation  Committee 
and  its  completion  was  supposed 
to  give  that  body  sufficient  data 
to  furnish  a  workable  plan  for 
the  period  after  the  war.  It  was 
expected  to  provide  a  ready- 
reckoner  of  the  availability  of 
jobs  and  the  number  of  men  who 
might  be  displaced  when  war  or- 
ders are  cancelled  and  the  swing 
into  peace-time  production  was 
gotten  under  way.  We  would 
ask  you  to  recall  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  that  form.  Were  you  not 
asked  in  effect  how  many  men 
you  would  lay  off  when  you  re- 
turned to  peace-time  operation? 
And  were  you  not  asked  how 
many  additional  men  (if  any) 
your  operation  would  employ 
than  you  had  on  your  payroll  on 
that  date  last  Fall? 

And  were  not  all  of  your  ans- 
wers to  be  based  upon  the  Com- 
mittee's hazy  assumption  that 
postwar  export  trade  would  at 
least  equal  the  1939  figures? 
They  were! 

And  when  your  estimate  was 
received  it  was  shuffled,  along 
with  the  thousands  of  other  simi- 
lar estimates,  all  based  upon  the 
same  fond  hopes,  every  one  of 
them  the  opinion  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  group,  to  form  a  conglo- 
merate mass  of  opinion  based  on 
anticipations.  It  was  upon  these 
opinions  that  the  world-shaking 
manifesto  was  ultimately   issuec1 
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in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
Committee  was  hopeful  of  em- 
ployment being  maintained  at  al- 
most its  present  level  .  How 
devastatingly  scientific!  And 
what  a  picture  of  political  pueri- 
lity for  our  fighting  sons  to  come 
home  to. 

That  there  is  growing  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  electors  and 
elected,  none  will  question.  The 
evidence  is  all  around  us  in  the 
wailings  at  the  wall  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  shiftless  mean- 
derings  of  our  wordy  boards  and 
bureaux,  creating  an  atmosphere 
of   confusion   worse-confounded. 

The  greater  the  confusion  a- 
mong  Big  Business,  Party  Poli- 
tics, and  the  innumerable  other 
group  interests,  the  more  readily 
will  North  Americans  listen  to 
the  icy  voice  of  factual  analysis. 
This  icy  voice  of  Technocracy 
has  sent  cold  shivers  of  awe  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  spines  of 
politicians  and  businessmen  alike 
for  the  past  decade  and  the  voice 
daily  grows  in  strength  as  the 
general  confusion  amounts. 

The  direct  anithesis  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  'guessing,'  'hoping*, 
and  'believing,'  is  that  of  scien- 


tific determination  of  the  only 
way  in  which  a  given  Continental 
area  can  be  operated.  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  has  made  this  scientific 
determination  and  stands  ready 
with  the  blueprints  of  a  function- 
ally aligned  and  operated  society. 
In  the  midst  of  a  total  war  the 
necessity  of  installing  such  de- 
signed direction  daily  becomes 
more   obvious   and   imperative. 

The  problems  facing  us  today 
in  North  America  are  physical 
problems.  Their  roots  are  in  the 
geographical  land-mass,  soil,  ve- 
getation, and  climate  of  this  Con- 
tinental area,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  technology  to  our  boun- 
teous natural  resources.  The 
solution  of  those  problems  must 
be  based  upon  scientific  research 
into  all  functional  operations, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the 
ever-changing  environment.  This 
is  no  guessing  game  where  if  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  then  try 
again! 

North  Americans,  adapt  your- 
selves to  our  ever-changing  en- 
vironment before  you  emulate 
the  brontosaurus  of  the  Miocene 
Age  and  become  a  fossil  memory. 
— Horace  W.  Carpenter 


The  Cost  of  War 

United  States  war  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  will  be 
roughly  $87,668,000,000,  the  highest  for  any  year  in  history  and  about 
$15,500,000,000  more  than  the  $72,109,000,000  expended  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  — British  United  Press 
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Canada  Can  Thank  Polymer 


ONCE  it  was  rubber,  and  it 
came  from  far-away  places. 
Now  it  is  Buna — S  and  Butyl  and 
it  is  made  in  Canada  in  sufficient 
amount  for  the  country's  war- 
time requirements. 

Buna-S  enters  into  the  make- 
up of  tire  casings,  automotive 
parts,  airplane  parts,  belting, 
waterproof  footwear,  certain 
types  of  hose,  wire  and  cable,  and 
the  lowly  hot  water  bottle. 

Butyl  will  be  less  familiar  to 
the  public  but  is  equally  essen- 
tial, being  required  for  flotation 
equipment  for  metallurgical  and 
chemical  industries,  for  hospital 
sheeting,  and  for  anti-gas  clothing 
and  masks. 

Going  into  full  production  in 
February  of  this  year  the  plant 
of  Polymer  Corporation  Ltd., 
owned  by  the  Government  of 
Canada,  is  producing  buna-S  at 
the  annual  rate  of  34,000  long 
tons  and  butyl  at  the  annual  rate 
of  4,000  long  tons.  First  produc- 
tion began  before  the  end  of  last 
September,  less  than  14  months 
from  the  time  work  started  on 
the  site  at  Sarnia,  Ontario.  New 
units  were   added  as  rapidly   as 
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possible  until  today  buildings 
housing  the  completed  gigantic 
operation  cover  eight  acres.  Inci- 
dental to  the  construction  of  the 
plant  was  the  laying  of  six  miles 
of  sewers,  five  miles  of  roads, 
and  a  complicated  mosaic  of  pipes 
and  conduits.  Total  cost  was 
about   $48,000,000. 

From  oil,  coal,  salt,  and  water, 
this  plant,  say  the  experts,  is  cap- 
able of  turning  out  sufficient  syn- 
thetic rubber  to  meet  all  Cana- 
da's requirements  for  war. 

Here  are  some  salient  facts 
about  Canada's  synthetic  rubber 
project: 

Polymer  has  no  counterpart 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Some 
plants  produce  butadiene  without 
making  buna-S,  one  makes  buta- 
diene and  butyl,  another  makes 
styrene  and  butadiene,  and  still 
others  make  only  styrene.  The 
Polymer  plant  is  unique  in  thai 
it  makes  the  end  ingredients  oi 
buna-S  (styrene  and  butadiene) 
and  the  end  ingredients  of  buty 
(isobutylene) ,  as  well  as  botl 
synthetics,  buna-S  and  butyl. 

The  Polymer  plant  is  actually 
ten  big  factories,  each  as  large 
and  as  complex  as  a  good-siz( 
munitions  plant. 

To  build  this  giant  new  indus 
try  at  Sarnia  five  famous  engin 
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eering  firms  and  four  big  con- 
tractors employed  a  peak  of  5,579 
men  and  women  at  the  site,  and 
in  addition  tens  of  thousands  of 
man-hours  have  gone  into  mak- 
ing girders,  pipes,  towers,  motors, 
fabricated  steel,  valves,  and  other 
components. 

Into  the  whole  job  have  gone 
an  estimated  5,000,000  bricks, 
102,700  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
16,500,000  board  feet  of  lumber, 
5,000  tons  of  reinforcing  steel, 
156,000  tons  of  crushed  stone, 
25,000  medium  and  large  valves, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
nails,  bolts,  screws,  nuts,  and 
other  items. 

To  make  40,000  long  tons  of 
synthetic  rubber,  the  Polymer 
plant  annually  requires  500,000 
tons  of  coal,  more  than  45  billion 
imperial  gallons  of  water,  19  mil- 
lion imperial  gallons  of  light  end 
petroleum,  21k,  billion  cubic  feet 
of  petroleum  gas,  21/4  million  im- 
perial gallons  of  benzol,  and  en- 
ough brine  to  contain  3,500  long 
tons  of  salt.  In  addition,  great 
quantities  of  soap,  acids,  and  oth- 
er raw  materials  are  used. 

The  plant  is  conveniently  close 
to  the  salt  mines  at  Sarnia.  In 
Polymer  tank  trucks,  the  brine 
is  transported  from  the  Dominion 
Salt  Company.  It  is  employed 
in  the  coagulation  process  to 
make  buna-S  rubber. 

Here  is  why  Polymer  requires 


ten  factories.  Each  has  a  special- 
ized job.   They  are: 

1.  The    Super  suspense  id    Cracking 
Coil. 

2.  The  Light  Ends  Recovery  Unit. 

3.  The   Isobutylene   Extraction 
Unit. 

4.  The  Butylene  Concentration 
Unit. 

5.  The   Butadiene   Unit. 

6.  The   Styrene   Unit. 

7.  The  Buna-S  Unit. 

8.  The   Butyl   Unit. 

9.  The  Steam  and  Power  Plant. 
10.     The  Pumping  Station. 

The  Supersuspensoid  cracking 
coil  is  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  more  or  less  standard  refin- 
ery thermal  cracking  unit.  It  was 
designed  and  engineered  by  M. 
W.  Kellogg  Co.,  New  York.  Con- 
structed by  Canadian  Kellogg 
Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  and 
operated  on  a  management-fee 
basis  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment by  St.  Clair  Processing 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  Sarnia,  a  subsidiary 
of  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 

The  Styrene  unit  is  operated 
for  Polymer  on  a  management- 
fee  basis  by  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
of  Canada.  Styrene  is  itself  a 
plastic  base,  which  has  been  in 
commercial  production  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  seven 
years.  It  has  a  variety  of  war 
and  peacetime  uses,  ranging  from 
insulation  for  the  walkie-talkie 
radio  sets  used  by  the  army,  to 
costume  jewellery,  combs,  and 
even  lenses.  It  is  impervious  to 
water,  is  very  light,  and  is  reson- 
ant. 
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The  Buna-S  unit  is  operated 
on  a  management-fee  basis  for 
Polymer  by  Canadian  Synthetic 
Rubber  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  four 
Canadian  rubber  processing  com- 
panies: Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company,  Firestone  Tire 
Company,  Dominion  Rubber 
Company  (itself  a  subsidiary  of 
United  States  Rubber  Company), 
and  Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company. 

The  steam  and  power  plant, 
largest  steam  plant  in  Canada 
and  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  process  steam  in  the  world,  has 
a  rated  capacity  of  1,375,000 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour  at  450 
pounds  per  square  inch  pressure. 
Most  of  the  steam  is  used  in  the 
various  processes  for  making 
synthetic  rubber,  and  the  remain- 
der is  used  to  generate  32,000 
h.p.  of  electric  energy  to  drive 
motor  driven  equipment  through- 
out the  plant. 

Five  great  boilers  of  the  power 
plant  require  bituminous  coal  at 
the  rate  of  500,000  tons  per  an- 
num. 

The  pumping  station  delivers 
86,800  imperial  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  or  enough  to  supply 
a  city  the  size  of  Toronto.  In 
addition,  it  has  two  electrically- 
driven  stand-by  pumps  with  a 
capacity  of  57,500,000  gallons  per 
day. 

The  water  required  for  various 


processes  in  the  rubber  plant 
must  be  cool  water,  and  this  was 
one  reason  the  Sarnia  site  was 
chosen.  The  water  flowing  down 
the  St.  Clair  River  from  Lake 
Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron  is 
never  too  hot  and  never  too  cold. 
Its  even  temperature  of  34  deg- 
rees F.  in  the  winter  to  approxi- 
mately 70  degrees  F.  in  the  sum- 
mer is  what  the  engineers  want- 
ed, and  instead  of  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  cooling  sys- 
tems, as  was  necessary  in  some 
synthetic  rubber  plants,  they  got 
it  as  a  gift  from  nature. 

At  Sarnia  the  butadiene  is  pro- 
cessed from  butylene,  one  of  the 
hydrocarbons  obtained  from  the 
light  end  gases  piped  from  the 
adjacent  Imperial  Oil  refinery. 
The  refinery  itself  has  an  assured 
supply  of  crude  oil  piped  in  from 
U.S.  mid-continent  fields  at  the 
rate  of  36,000  barrels  a  day,  of 
which  Polymer  will  use  only  a 
small  fraction  for  all  its  purposes. 

Manufacture  and  handling  of 
the  165-foot  butylene  concentra- 
tion tower  was  a  special  job  all 
the  way  through.  From  the 
standpoint  of  bulk,  it  was  the 
biggest  job  ever  tackled  in  the 
shops  of  the  Dominion  Bridge 
Company  at  Lachine,  Quebec,  (a 
Montreal  suburb)  and  was  the 
largest  single  unit  shipment  ever 
made  by  rail  in  Canada,  possibly 
on   the    Continent.      There   were 
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special  handling  crews,  special 
train  crews,  special  mechanical 
devices,  and  special  freight  cars 
to  hold  and  carry  it. 

One  of  the  interesting  pro- 
cesses at  Sarnia  consists  in  com- 
bining butadiene  and  stryene  to 
make  buna-S.  They  are  brought 
together  by  emulsifying — whip- 
ping into  small  droplets  in  a 
water  solution  of  about  three 
parts  butadiene  to  one  part  sty- 
rene.  The  emulsion  then  is  con- 
verted by  controlled  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  and  becomes 
a  suspension  of  synthetic  rubber 
in  water  looking  something  like 
liquid  latex  from  rubber  trees. 

This  'latex'   material  is  fed  to 


a  battery  of  24  reactors  in  which 
pressure  is  70  to  90  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  temperature  125 
degrees  F.  For  12  to  14  hours 
paddles  agitate  the  mixture. 
When  Polymerization  is  complete 
a  blowdown  valve  is  opened  and 
the  mixture  pumped  to  butadiene 
recovery  tanks. 

The  polymerized  mixture — now 
actually  a  latex — is  coagulated  in 
a  mixture  of  dilute  acid  and  com- 
mon salt  brine  to  control  flake 
size.  Water  is  filtered  off,  the 
flake  dried  in  great  batteries  of 
travel  ovens  and  then  pressed  in- 
to 75-lb.  bales  which  are  shipped 
to  the  rubber  mill,  each  in  a 
close-fitting  cardboard  box. 


Industrial  production  in  Canada  this  year,  despite  the  growing  short- 
age of  labor,  showed  the  sharpest  upturn  between  mid-March  and 
mid-April  since  November  1942,  according  to  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  index  of  industrial  activity. 

Rate  of  production,  the  index  reveals,  is  now  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  1937.  The  bank's  chart  shows  only  two  periods  of 
decline  since  January  1942.  These  were  each  of  one  month's  duration, 
June  and  November  of  1942. 

Longest  and  steepest  increase  was  the  seven-month  period  from 
April  1  to  November  30,  1943,  when  the  index  climbed  another  45 
points  away  from  the  1937  base  of  100. 

The  bank  explains  that  aside  from  seasonal  factors,  the  recent  sharp 
increase  represented  greater  activity  in  the  automotive  and  heavy 
industries.    The  index  now  stands  at  222.  — Vancouver  Sun 


Canada's  exports  for  the  first  four  months  of  1944  amounted  to  a 
record  figure  of  $1,035,000,000,  compared  to  $778,000,000  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  amount  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  $385,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $136,000,000;  to  United  States  $395,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$50,000,000;  and  to  Russia  $24,000,000,  an  increase  of  $20,000,000. 

Exports  to  India  amounted  to  $40,000,000;  Australia,  $13,000,000; 
New  Zealand,  $5,000,000;  South  Africa,  $8,000,000;  Newfoundland, 
$10,000,000;  Italy,  $50,000,000;  Egypt,  $40,000,000;  French  possessions, 
$9,000,000;   China,  $8,000,000;  and  Turkey,  $6,500,000. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Peaceful  Revolutions 


LIFE  in  an  industrial  age  is 
an  upsetting  affair.  Changes 
are  rapid,  customs  and  habits  are 
broken  down  within  a  decade  and 
all  sorts  of  unpredictable  things 
happen  to  millions  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Although  revolutions  are  com- 
monly associated  with  armed  vio- 
lence, the  revolutions  which  af- 
fect our  ways  of  living  do  not 
come  by  way  of  armed  violence. 
They  creep  upon  us,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  dark. 

When  Henry  Ford  put  a  low- 
priced  car  on  the  market,  he 
launched  a  revolution.  He  chang- 
ed morals,  habits  of  home  buying 
and  of  church-going,  put  millions 
of  people  on  highways  which  his 
car  had  caused  to  be  built,  and 
gave  us  an  annual  toll  of  life  as 
great  as  our  entire  casualties 
during  the  first  World  War. 
Ford's  revolution,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  a  shooting 
revolution,  threw  industrial 
shrapnel  into  the  railroad  indus- 
try which  blasted  out  of  exist- 
ence one  million  railroad  jobs. 
Railroaders  now  know  that  it 
was-  a  real  revolution. 

Doubtless  few  railroad  employ- 
ees sensed  the  far-reaching  effect 


an 


of  the  automobile  upon  Americ 
life.  The  railroad  employee  saw 
only  the  added  luxury  of  prob- 
ably being  able  to  own  one  and 
to  be  able  to  go  quickly  from  one 
place  to  another — to  go  to  the 
farm,  to  have  a  driving  vacation 
or  to  go  see  Aunt  Minnie.  Cer- 
tainly he  did  not  foresee  that  a 
million  railroad  workers  would 
have  to  find  employment  in  oth- 
er industries. 


The   present  conflict  will  pro- 
duce  more   non-shooting   revolu 
tions  which  may  be  more  upse 
ting   in  the   postwar  world   than 
the    revolution   made    in   Detroit 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 


: 


Reprinted  from  the  April  1944  issue 
of  RAILWAY  CLERK,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  editor. 


Take  the  beginning  of  the  syn- 
thetic  rubber    industry,     for   in- 
stance.   Director  William  M.  Jef- 
fers  predicts  that  in  1944  there 
will   be    produced    almost   three- 
fourths  as  much  synthetic  rubber 
as  the  entire  natural  rubber  pro- 
duction  in   1939.     Not   only   wilj 
this     country     supply     its     owr 
needs,   but   it  will  be   supplying 
the  major  part  of  the  needs  of  oui 
allies.     The  most  startling  aspec 
of   the   rubber    situation  is   tha 
about  10,000  men    in    Americar 
factories  can  supply  as  much  rub 
ber  as  300,000    natives    on    th< 
natural  rubber  plantations  in  th< 
Far   East.     If    synthetic     rubbe: 
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crowds  out  natural  rubber  it  will 
be  nothing  short  of  calamity  for 
the  peoples  of  Malaya,  Siam,  Cey- 
lon, French  Indo-China,  and 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

But,  much  closer  to  home,  oth- 
er  substitutes    will    strike    vital 
blows  to  full-grown  American  in- 
dustries which  will  be  as  fateful 
as  the  struggle  between  the  auto- 
mobile    and     the     railroads     for 
domination  of  the  transportation 
of  the  country. 
Rayon,   nylon,   and   other   syn- 
Letic  fibers  have  not  only   dis- 
>laced  silk,  but  also  threaten  to 
:ut  into  the   demand  for  cotton, 
>f  which  the  South  annually  pro- 
Luces  a  huge  surplus. 

Rayon  is  now  displacing  cotton 
in  auto  tires  which  absorbed  10 
percent  of  all  cotton  consumed  in 
this  country  before  the  war.  It 
is  cutting  into  the  use  of  textiles 
in  sheets,  shirts,  and  work 
:lothes.  If  rayon  can  undersell 
:otton,  as  it  appears  able  to  do, 
he  cotton  farmer  is  in  for  a  hard 
*ow  to  hoe.  Since  wool  is  an  ex- 
pensive fiber,  the  wool  grower 
ilso  appears  headed  for  trouble. 
Synthetic  substitutes  can  today 
oe  made  from  casein,  glass,  pea- 
luts,  soy-beans,  asbestos,  coal, 
lir,  water,  and  plastics. 

Over  thirteen  million  people 
lepend  upon  cotton  for  a  living 
n  this  country.  Serious  disrup- 
ion  of  the  use  of  cotton  can  be 


almost  as  serious  a  blow  to  that 
section  of  the  country  as  the 
Civil  War.  One-half  million  de- 
pend upon  wool  production.  The 
technological  unemployment  in 
these  two  industries  may  reach 
proportions  which  will  make  the 
loss  of  one  million  railroad  jobs 
in  the  1930's  seem  small  indeed. 

Twice  in  two  decades  the  rail- 
road industry  has  had  to  face  an 
industrial  revolution,  for  there  is 
looming  over  the  horizon  another 
threat  to  railroad  employment. 
The  development  of  air  freight 
during  this  war  has  been  tremen- 
dous and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  air  transportation  is  in 
for  a  steady  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  railroad  transportation. 
True,  this  development  after  the 
war  may  be  slow,  but  neverthe- 
less it  will  be  just  as  deadly. 

With  technological  revolutions 
popping  up  on  every  hand  it 
would  appear  that  those  who 
view  with  alarm  the  threat  of 
shooting  revolutions  in  the  wake 
of  our  armies  of  occupation  on 
the  European  continent  might 
better  employ  their  time  in  de- 
vising plans  to  ease  the  changes 
caused  by  half-a-dozen  revolu- 
tions right  under  their  noses. 
Technological  unemployment  is  a 
baffling,  non-shooting  revolution, 
but  a  revolution  just  the  same 
and  should  engage  our  most  seri- 
ous thought. 
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Electronics  Speeds  Ordnance 


SUBJOINING  the  predictable 
behaviour  of  a  100,000-volt 
X-ray  machine  with  that  of  a 
photoelectric  cell,  the  General 
Electric  Company  has  designed 
automatic  apparatus  for  certify- 
ing the  correct  amount  of  powder 
in  the  fuses  of  hand  grenades. 
This  device,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  this  country,  automatically 
checks  4,000  fuses  hourly,  dis- 
carding those  that  might  cause 
premature  explosions  on  Allied 
battlefronts. 

A  grenade  fuse,  barely  larger 
than  a  fever  thermometer,  and 
closely  resembling  same  except 
that  it  is  fashioned  from  metal, 
contains  two  powder  charges  and 
a  slow-burning  detonator.  If,  in 
making  these  weapons  of  war, 
too  little  powder  is  put  in  any  of 
these  elements,  the  grenade  may 
explode  as  soon  as  the  soldier 
releases  his  grip  on  the  handle. 
The  War  Department  divulges  a 
few  instances,  in  the  early  stages 
of  this  global  conflict,  of  faulty 
hand  grenades  failing  to  explode. 
In  a  single  reported  instance  the 
position  of  one  of  our  soldiers 
was   exposed   and  the  American 


Reprinted  from  the  March  1944  issue 
of  RADIO-CRAFT  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  publisher,  Hugo  Gerns- 
back. 


was  killed  by  a  Japanese  sniper. 

As  'the  arsenal  of  democracy,' 
the  U.S.  Army  has  adopted  num- 
erous electronic  devices  and 
techniques  to  prevent  faulty  mat- 
erial from  reaching  Allied  com- 
bat troops.  Most  of  these  secret 
weapons  must  remain  just  that 
until  the  enemy's  'unconditional 
surrender'  but  the  War  Depart- 
ment censorship  has  lifted  the 
veil  of  secrecy  to  let  us  see  how 
the  General  Electric  Company 
solved  the  problem  of  setting  all 
hand-grenade  fuses  to  explode  at 
exactly  the  predetermined  time. 

A  moving  belt,  carrying  a  row 
of  sockets,  was  set  up  in  the 
laboratory  at  Schenectady.  A 
fuse  was  set  upright  in  each  of 
these  sockets,  permitting  a  per- 
pendicular beam  from  a  100,000- 
volt  X-ray  machine  to  penetrate 
each  fuse  (in  the  same  manner 
as  Roentgen  rays  'look'  into  the 
recesses  of  the  human  body  or 
penetrate  a  tightly  welded  piece 
of  steel).  Each  fuse,  subjected 
to  the  penetrating  'insight'  of  the 
X-ray,  reflects  its  glow  on  s 
fluorescent  screen,  above  which 
is  a  photoelectric  tube  (popular- 
ly designated  'electric  eye):  Ii 
this  fluorescent  glow  does  nd 
waver  in  its  constancy,  then  the 
-hand-grenade  fuses  pass  inspec 
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tion  without  incident.  However, 
should  a  fuse  contain  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  powder,  when  it 
passes  over  the  X-ray  beam,  this 
electric  eye  notes  the  variation 
in  the  fluorescent  glow. 

This  light-intensity  change,  in- 
dicating not  enough  powder,  is 
the  signal  for  a  4-point  alarm. 
Automatically,  this  near-human 
fuse  inspector  rings  a  bell,  flashes 
a  red  light,  stamps  a  dab  of  red 
paint  on  the  faulty  fuse  (and  to 
further  malign  the  dud)  its  bad 
record  is  recorded  graphically  on 
a  meter  chart. 

When  the  fuses  arrive  for  in- 
spection they  are  packed  in 
wooden  boxes,  each  containing 
200.  Within  a  period  of  three 
minutes,  they  have  been  unpack- 
ed, inspected  by  the  combination 
of  X-rays  and  electric  eye,  and 
are  repacked  in  the  same  boxes 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  world 
battlefronts. 

The  tube-like  fuses  contain 
three  sections — two  for  five- 
second  timing  and  the  third,  a 
sort  of  firecracker,  for  causing 
detonation.  Yet  despite  this  in- 
tricate mechanism,  the  photo- 
-electric eye  'sees'  to  it  that  all 
three  sections  are  filled  with 
proper  amounts  of  powder.  With- 
out this  automatic  device  there 
vould  be  no  way  of  seeing  inside 
)f  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fuses 
-potential    hand     grenades  that 


are  writing  memorable  chapters 
of  heroism  as  they  are  being 
hurled  by  our  soldiers  to  blast 
Japanese  snipers  out  of  jungle 
foxholes  in  the  Southwest  Paci- 
fic, and  Germans  from  their 
rocky  hide-outs  in  Italy. 

And  as  a  check  and  double- 
check  on  a  new  machine  of  such 
uncanny  performance  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment purposely  manufactured  a 
quantity  of  defective  fuses  to 
trick  the  automatic  inspector. 
One  bad  fuse  was  inserted  after 
each  four  good  ones  along  the 
line  of  the  moving  belt.  If  the 
electronic  eye  failed  to  locate  one 
of  these  defectives,  the  women 
operators  were  aware  that  the 
automatic  machine  itself  had 
gone  haywire  and  that  the  stop- 
page affected  not  more  than  the 
last  four  fuses.  Testing,  as  it 
does,  about  4,000  fuses  an  hour, 
the  Ordnance  Department  re- 
ports that  the  device  operates  so 
efficiently  that  of  100  fuses  it 
discards,  nearly  all,  sometimes 
all,  have  enough  powder  in  them 
to  fire  a  hand  grenade.  This,  we 
are  told,  places  the  quality  of  the 
material  in  the  hands  of  combat 
troops  well  beyond  the  usual 
margin  of  safety — a  rejection  of 
every  fuse  on  the  borderline  of 
performance.  That's  why  we  re- 
peatedly hear  stories  from  the 
Southwest     Pacific  to  the   effect 
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that  our  equipment  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Japanese  and  in  the 
skilled  hands  of  our  soldiers  ul- 
timate victory  is  vouchsafed. 

Radionic  devices,  too,  are  in- 
surance against  duds  in  the  fuses 
of  American  artillery  fire.  We  are 
told  that  our  shells  explode  vir- 
tually 100  percent,  whereas  in 
previous  wars  the  rate  was  100 
explosions  out  of  125  shells.  An 
artillery  fuse  contains  from  70  to 
120  parts.  Each  fuse  has  been 
described  as  like  a  clock  without 
a  main  spring.  The  fuse  func- 
tions because  of  the  whirling  ac- 
tion of  the  shell,  1,500  to  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute.  This 
centrifugal  force  actuates  a  pair 
of  governors,  whose  motion 
drives  the  mechanism.  These 
fuses  vary  in  size  from  a  large 
grape  to  a  cantaloupe.  To  turn 
out  millions  of  these  artillery 
fuses — discarding  the  imperfect 
ones — there  are  novel  automatic, 
photographic  and  shadowgraphic 
devices. 

A  woman  worker  picks  up 
each  finished  fuse  as  it  moves 
along  the  conveyor  belt  and 
places  it,  like  a  cap,  over  a  tiny 
metallic  head.  She  presses  a 
button  and  this  metal  head  spins 
the  fuse,  1,800  revolutions  per 
minute.  Forthwith,  on  a  glass  im- 
mediately in  front  of  this  woman 
worker,  there  is  flashed  an  oscil- 
lograph wave — a     green     line  of 


light,  as  it  were.  The  pattern  of 
this  electronic  wave  is  a  signal 
informing  the  girl  whether  the 
governors  driving  this  apparatus 
are  functioning  well. 

An  Associated  Press  writer  de- 
scribes some  of  these  fuses  as  be- 
ing comparable  in  size  at  least,  to 
mosquitoes — metallic  mosquitoes, 
if  you  please.  Pursuing  the  ana- 
logy further,  there  is  a  hair-like 
metal  proboscis,  as  if  appearing 
in  the  act  of  penetrating  one's 
hand  with  incisive  effect.  These 
fuses  contain  other  equally  tiny 
parts — fashioned  to  fit  within  the 
fineness  of  one  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  They,  as  the  poet  said  of 
coming  events,  cast  their  shadows 
before — on  geometrically  lined 
charts. 

Once  completed,  artillery  fuses 
literally  go  through  shimmying 
tests  in  preliminaries  and  as 
'tough-sledding'  as  going  over 
Niagara  Falls  in  the  final  check- 
up. The  so-called  jumbling  tests 
means  rough-rolling  in  a  barrel, 
to  determine  stability  under  com- 
bat conditions.  Then  the  fuses 
are  hurled  upon  concrete.  They 
must  withstand  such  terrific 
shocks  from  successively  greater 
heights — otherwise  their  sensitive 
mechanisms  are  not  sufficiently 
rugged.  Ultimately,  the  fuses  go 
through  firing  tests. 

The  electric  eye,     immune  to 
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many  fluctuating  conditions 
which  beset  the  human  element, 
is  finding  increasing  uses  as  an 
automatic  inspector  in  Navy- 
yards,  where  X-rays  are  also  em- 
ployed to  test  critical  material. 
Electronic  equipment,  free  from 
the  whimsies  of  the  fickle-minded 
human  factors,  is  stretching  its 
shadow  of  performance  all  the 
way  from  the  ordnance  manu- 
facturing plant  to  the  battlefront 
— whether  the  combat  troops  are 
on  planes,  in  submarines,  or 
battleships,   or   in  the  mosquito- 


infested  jungles  of  Bougainville. 
More  and  more  electronic  de- 
vices will  be  used  to  inspect  tens 
of  thousands  of  war  material 
parts — varying  in  size  from  an 
ant  to  an  elephant.  The  methods 
of  inspection  number  many  hun- 
dreds— the  army  of  military  in- 
spectors reaching  tens  of  thous- 
ands, nearly  half  of  that  number 
being  women.  Meanwhile  elec- 
tronic instruments,  which  didn't 
exist  before  this  war,  are  being 
introduced  by  the  hundreds. 

— S.  R.  Winters 


Technology  Marches  On! 


North  America  now  produces   100  times  the  total  world  output  of 
magnesium  in  1938.  — Dr.  L.  M.  Pidgeon,  University  of  Toronto 


Officials  of  the  British  Columbia  &  Yukon  Chamber  of  Mines  report 
that  arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  production  of  an  im- 
portant new  non-metallic  mineral  in  this  province.  This  mineral  is 
barite,  or  sulphate  of  barium.  It  is  sometimes  termed  'heavy  spar'  or 
'tiff  by  miners. 

A  large  deposit,  reported  to  be  approximately  20  feet  wide  and  ex- 
tending for  considerable  length  has  been  discovered  and  developed  by 
the  Summit  Mine  Co.  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  at  Parsons,  British  Co- 
lumbia, a  short  distance  south  of  Golden  in  the  East  Kootenay  district. 

For  some  time  past  this  company  has  been  marketing  small  lots  of 
their  barite  in  Turner  Valley,  where  it  is  used  in  the  process  of  drilling 
oil  wells. 

Now,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  in  Vancouver,  a 
contract  has  been  let  for  the  production  of  60,000  tons  of  barite  from 
this  deposit  to  be  sent  to  Vancouver  and  used  as  ballast  in  special 
maintenance  ships  being  constructed  in  local  yards  for  the  government. 

Barite  has  a  wide  range  of  uses,  some  of  the  most  important  being 
in  the  drilling  of  oil  wells,  as  a  base  for  paints,  as  filler  for  rubber,  as 
a  constituent  of  the  white  coating  on  cotton  cloth  used  to  cover  over 
packed  meats,  in  the  manufacture  of  wallpaper,  as  an  adulterant  for 
paper,  to  which  it  gives  weight  without  impairing  strength  or  other 
valuable  properties,  and  for  many  other  uses  including  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  barium  compounds  used  as  chemical  re-agents. 

— Vancouver  Sun 
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The  Permanent  War  -  or  'Homo  the  Sap' 


(Continued  from 

NOTHING  reveals  the  mira- 
culous effects  of  war  upon 
our  present  system  as  forcibly  as 
the  amazing  right-about-face  of 
American  business  leaders  to- 
ward government  spending.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1936,  the  Federal 
budget  amounted  to  the  piddling 
sum  of  8.7  billion  dollars,  4.6  bil- 
lions of  which  was  deficit.  During 
the  same  year  the  national  debt 
broke  the  30  billion  dollar  level 
for  the  first  time  in  American 
history.  The  blasphemies,  curses, 
cries,  groans,  gurglings,  bleats, 
shrieks,  moans  and  whimperings 
from  the  Wall  Streets  of  the  U- 
nited  States  were  pitiful  to  hear. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  student  has 
ever  made  a  study  of  the  correla- 
tion between  those  two  awful  an- 
nouncements and  deaths  from 
apoplexy  in  the  financial  centres 
of  the  country,  but  it  must  be  in- 
timate. 'That  man'  took  a  cur- 
sing unequalled  in  all  history 
from  the  time  Adam  climbed  in- 
to the  orchard  until  Pearl  Har- 
bour. It  mattered  not  that  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  richest 
country  of  the  world  were  unem- 


This  delicious  bit  of  economic  satire 
is  a  reprint  of  the  first  16!/2  pages 
of  the  booklet  THE  PERMANENT 
WAR—  or  HOMO  THE  SAP  by 
Lome  T.  Morgan,  M.A.,Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
University  of  Toronto. 


last  month) 

ployed,  or  on  relief,  or  both;  i1 
mattered  not  that  millions  more 
were  struggling  desperately  tc 
keep  their  noses  above  the  eco 
nomic  tide;  it  mattered  not  tha 
the  Government's  own  statistic: 
showed  that  47  percent  of  al 
American  families  and  single  in 
dividuals  living  alone  had  in 
comes  of  less  than  $1,000  pe: 
year.  No — it  mattered  not.  Gov 
ernments  spending  must  cease. 

But  what  is  the  attitude  of  thesi 
same  people  who  so  bitterly  con 
demned  government  spending  t» 
preserve  life  in  times  of  peace  to 
ward  government  spending  fc 
destroy  life  in  time  of  war?  Dur 
ing  the  one  fiscal  year  1943-4 
the  Federal  budget  calls  for  th 
expenditure  of  109  billion  dollar* 
over  100  billions  of  which  wi] 
be  spent  on  war.  That  simply  as 
tronomical  sum — more  than  th 
total  spent  by  all  United  State 
Federal  governments  from  178 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  preser 
war — will  sweep  the  nation? 
debt  over  the  210  billion  dolla 
statutory  limit  as  it  now  stand, 
Far  from  objecting,  the  America 
business  world,  generally  speal 
ing,  has  taken  an  attitude  repre 
sented  by  that  of  Emil  Schran 
President  of  the  New  York  Stoc 
Exchange,  who,  in  an  address  1 
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the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Stock  Ex- 
change firms,  predicted  that 
while  the  national  debt  might 
reach  the  200  billion  dollar  mark, 
'the  American  system  ...  is  quite 
equal  to  any  burden  which  it  may 
have  to  carry.'  Foreign  observ- 
ers have  been  dumb-founded  at 
the  willingness  of  both  Houses  to 
pass  such  gigantic  expenditures 
.without  batting  an  eye  while 
simultaneously  carrying  on  a 
vendetta  with  the  President 
over  trifling  appropriations  for 
various  matters  on  the  home 
front.    I  am  beyond  comment  at 


-' 


this    point     except    to     reiterate 


feebly  that  all  our  economy  needs 
to  galvanize  it  into  fantastic  ac- 
tivity is  a  bit  of  a  war.  Roosevelt 
failed  gloriously  in  his  attempt 
to  re-wind  the  American  econom- 
ic machine.  It  is  ironic,  of 
:ourse,  that  Hitler  did  it  for  him. 

War  catapulted    not    only  the 
United  States  but  other  countries 
rom  the  depths  of  depression  to 
:he   dizzy   heights   of   prosperity. 
3rief  references    to    similar   ad- 
vances  made   by    the     Canadian 
economy  during  the  same  period 
Irive  home  the  case  for  perman- 
ent war.    In    April    1933,    there 
vere   1,517,531   people   on   direct 
elief   in     Canada.     This     figure, 
yhich  does  not  include  those  who 
eceived  other  than  direct  aid,  is 
i  very    large    percentage     of    a 


population  which  totalled  only 
11,420,084  persons  as  late  as  1941. 
In  February  1938,  438,000  persons 
in  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan were  receiving  direct  relief. 
This  is  over  50  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Province 
as  it  was  in  1941.  When  able- 
bodied  single  men  were  cruelly 
dropped  from  the  relief  rolls  of  a 
large  eastern  province  (not  Que- 
bec) the  newspapers  were  full  of 
pictures  of  the  unfortunates 
sleeping  on  the  cement  floors  of 
entrances  to  public  buildings. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  flower  of 
Canada's  army  overseas  never 
knew  a  single  day's  employment 
from  the  time  they  left  school, 
and  went  on  relief  (if  allowed  to 
do  so),  until  they  joined  the  ar- 
my— and  the  number  would  no 
doubt  be  greater  except  for  the 
fact  that  long  years  of  neglect 
and  malnutrition  rendered  many 
more  physically  and  mentally  un- 
fit for  military  service.  They  are 
offering  all  they  have — life  itself 
— to  defend  a  country  and  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  had  never 
given  them  a  single  day's  work. 
If  a  more  pathetic  demonstration 
of  patriotism  exists,  I  don't  know 
of  it.  As  late  as  January  1940, 
some  four  months  after  the  out- 
break of  war,  714,143  people 
were  still  on  relief  in  Canada. 
How  vastly  different  is  the  situ- 
ation today!     Canada  is  actually 
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conscripting  labour,  and  the 
greatest  single  bottleneck  in  this 
country's  war  effort,  aside  from 
Ottawa  itself,  is  the  shortage  of 
manpower  in  industry.  Indus- 
trial conscription  has  been  re- 
cently extended  to  boys  only  16 
years  of  age!  The  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported 
(July  6,  1943)  that  employment 
had  reached  'unprecedentedly' 
high  levels,  during  1942.  The  re- 
port continued:  'Based  on  the 
1926  average  as  100,  the  annual 
index  of  employment  in  1942  was 
173.7  .  .  .  57.2  percent  higher  than 
in  1939/  And  at  April  1,  1943,  the 
index  stood  at  180.6.  War  van- 
quished a  problem  which  for 
years  successfully  defied  a  gov- 
ernment policy  perhaps  best  des- 
cribed as  'Coming  in  on  a  Wing 
and  a  Prayer.'  Some  sour  souls 
have  denied  the  presence  of  even 
the  wing.  Enough  said.  Perhaps 
too  much. 

Another  simple  illustration 
smashes  home  the  effect  of  war 
upon  Canada's  economy.  During 
the  year  1943,  Canadian  ship- 
yards are  expected  to  disgorge 
merchant  tonnage  equivalent  to 
that  produced  by  Great  Britain — 
the  greatest  maritime  nation  in 
history.  Moreover,  Canada's 
navy  today  comprises  500  vessels 
and  a  personnel  of  50,000  officers 
and  men.  To  appreciate  properly 
the  revolutionary  nature  of  this 


change,  one  has  only  to  recall 
that  during  the  Starving  Thirties 
an  additional  second-hand  des- 
troyer doubled  the  size  of  the| 
Canadian  navy  and  made  it  two 
up  on  that  of  Switzerland. 

Canada's  budget  in  prewar 
years  balanced  at  roughly  500j 
million  dollars.  For  the  fiscal; 
year  1943-44  the  Federal  budget, 
will  'balance'  at  5.5  billions — a 
sum  that  is  over  a  billion  dollars, 
greater  than  the  total  national  in- 
come of  Canada  during  the  lean- 
est of  the  depression  years! 

For  many  years  the  Canadiar 
Government    incurred    regularly 
the  largest  peanut  bill  in  history 
This   resulted   from    paying    thci 
annual  deficits  of  that  gargantuar 
white     elephant,     the     Canadiar 
National  Railway.    The  continuec 
drain  on  the  public  treasury  wj 
only  made  possible  because  of  the 
joy  derived  by  business  element: 
from  pointing  the  finger  of  scon 
at  a  'first-class  example  of  wha 
happens   when   the     Governmen 
gets  into  business.'    The  fact  tha 
the   Government    was    forced  t< 
take  over  the  system  because  o 
the  bankruptcy  of  private  enter 
prise    appeared    quite    irrelevan 
so  far  as  the  private  enterpriser 
were    concrned.    But   the   Mida 
touch  of  war  performed  a  pain 
job  on  this  great  mechanical  Jum 
bo.     Now  he  trumpets  his  wa; 
from  one  end  of  the  Continent  t 
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the  other  doing  his  really   great 

's  patriotic   bit   and,    at    the    same 

*  time,  pays  for  his  own  peanuts. 

e  On  July  8,  1943,  President  Vaug- 

0  han,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 

by    a     member     of     the     House 

31  Committee      on     Reconstruction, 

'W -stated  that  whereas  gross  annual 

^orofits  of  only  300  millions  were 

-  lecessary  to  make  the  Canadian 

National     self-supporting,     gross 

Drofits  in  1942   amounted  to  450 

nillion  dollars.     Thus    war    can 

^Inake   even    a    company    whose 

apital  structure  has  long  been  a 

lis  cruel   economic    joke   throughout 

rlj  he    financial    world    pay     divi- 

lends.       But,     Jumbo,     if     your 

tij  nemory  is  as  good  as  it  is  reputed 

to  o  be,  you'll  be  putting  by  some 

idk  )f  the  profits,  for  you'll  need  pea- 

nur  auts  aplenty  in  the  long  depres- 

ion  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us  if 

,f~  ve   stop   fighting   and   return   to 

net  he  normalcy  of  peace. 

Sl  I  needn't  say  much  about  the 
v  effect  of  war  upon  our  national 
i  ncome,  the  best  single  indicator 
i  'f  business  activity  we  have.  Mr. 
w    Graham  Towers  has   said  it  for 

ie.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 

e     Canada,  in  his  annual  report  for 

iltf    942,    summarized    the    situation 

follows:  '  .  .  .  the  gross  value 

f  Canada's  output  of  goods  and 
3 ;  ervices  has  increased  from  about 
alJt  5  billions  per  year  to  more  than 
lis*5  9  billions.  Even  after  allowing 
ijic:    )r  an  over-all  price  increase  of 


say,  20  percent,  the  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  volume  of  output 
has  shown  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion, which  has  not  yet  ceased.' 
Even  the  conservative  expect 
that  the  end  of  1943  will  see  the 
national  income  doubled  since  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

Why  go  on?  The  same  saga 
can  be  told  over  and  over  again. 
The  epic  of  Britain  will  go  down 
in  history.  While  Canada  and  the 
United  States  snuggle  in  com- 
parative safety  behind  3000  miles 
of  water,  she  stands  upon  the 
brink  of  the  inferno  that  is  con- 
tinental Europe.  Her  phenomen- 
al economic  and  military  effort 
is  already  recorded  history.  Her 
stark  courage,  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, singleness  of  purpose,  grim 
fighting  ability,  and  sheer  down- 
right guts  have  been,  to  date  at 
least,  paralleled  only  by  those  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  China  and  Greece. 
It  is  a  tragedy  that  only  war  can 
lift  man  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  levels  he  has  reached 
since  September  3,  1939.  But, 
tragedy  or  no,  it  is  a  fact. 

In  short,  never  before  in  the 
history  of  man  has  his  economy 
functioned  as  it  is  functioning  to- 
day; never  before  has  that  eco- 
nomy distributed  the  purchasing 
power  it  is  distributing  today. 
Within  ten  short  years  the  mod- 
ern industrial  and  capitalist 
world  has  literally  jumped  from 
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the  depths  of  its  greatest  depres- 
sion to  the  peak  of  its  greatest 
prosperity.  Why?  Because  the 
world  was  fortunate  enough  to 
blunder  into  war.  Dreadful  as 
that  statement  at  first  seems,  a 
dispassionate,  coldly  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  alternatives  con- 
fronting us  today  will  convince 
all  except  the  utterly  stupid  and 
the  blindly  sentimental  that  such 
is  the  case. 

The  first  alternative  to  war  as 
a  permanent  factor  in  our  civili- 
zation is  a  return  to  the  'normal- 
cy' of  1939— still  the  dream  of  the 
average  businessman.  'Some- 
how', he  dreams,  prosperity  will 
continue.  But  there  will  be  no 
strangling  governmental  inter- 
ference, no  bossy  political  bur- 
eaucrats, no  confiscatory  and 
ruinous  taxation,  no  shortage  of 
necessary  materials,  no  ham- 
stringing priorities,  no  lippy  trade 
union  leaders  riding  high  on  the 
crest  of  a  seller's  market  for  la- 
bour, no  restrictions  on  his  right 
to  hire  and  fire  as  he  damn  well 
pleases,  no  closing  down  of  enter- 
prises that  he  has  worked  a  life- 
time to  build  up.  In  short,  once 
again  he  will  be  master  in  his 
own  house,  and  exercise  his  God- 
given  inalienable  right  to  go  his 
own  way,  even  if  it  does  involve 
exploiting  his  fellow  man,  ruining 
his  competitor,  or  even  cutting  his 
own  economic  throat.     After  all, 


it's  his  own  business,  isn't  it?  S< 
what  the  hell!  Economic  Free 
dom.  What  a  vision!  No  wonde 
he  dreams  of  der  Tag.  Unfor 
tunately  for  him,  the  nineteent] 
century — the  hey-day  of  Rugget. 
Individualism — passed  into  his 
tory  on  August  4,  1914.  Its  ghos 
haunted  the  economic  country 
side  until  1929.  But  even  a  ghos 
couldn't  stand  the  havoc  of  th 
depression  that  followed  anc 
moaning,  it  flitted  down  Wa 
Street  and  disappeared  foreve 
from  the  ken  of  man.  Untran 
meled  capitalism  had  to  continu 
to  expand  in  order  to  live.  It  ha 
steadily  contracted  during  tb 
twentieth  century.  It  collapse 
in  1929.  An  attempted  retur 
would  again  set  working  the  ver 
self-same  forces  that  produce 
1929  and  all  that  followed.  On] 
the  next  time  the  crash  woul 
probably  tear  asunder  even  tY 
skeleton  of  our  economic  syster 
Revolution,  or  counter-Revoli 
tion  (Fascism)  would  surely  fo 
low.  President  Roosevelt  mac 
that  quite  clear  when  he  sougl 
to  re-wind  the  economic  machi] 
ery  of  the  United  States  with  h 
New  Deal.  The  dangerous  futi' 
ty  of  an  attempted  return  to  tl 
Good  Old  Days  has  been  perha; 
best  and  most  succinctly  summa 
ized  in  the  words  of  that  emine 
and  highly  respected  sage  of  ec 
nomic   orthodoxy,    Walter    Lip 
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^  lann,  who  warned  American  in- 
^  ustrialists  as  follows: 
if  'Will  they  think  they  can  re- 
i  urn  to  normalcy  in  another  Har- 
i^i  ing-Coolidge  era?  Will  they 
$  link  that  our  armies  can  be  de- 
li) lobilized  and  industry  recon- 
r*  erted  and  trade  restored  by  dis- 
ir  3lving  our  alliances  and  dis- 
;ii  lantling  the  war  controls?  Will 
ley  believe  they  can  have  one 
aj  lore  try  at  a  policy  of  let-her-rip 
ft  nd  devil  take  the  hindmost? 
e'i  i  'If  they  do  think  this,  they  will 
rai  nd  politicians  to  do  the  dema- 
ti:  Dguery  to  carry  out  such  ideas. 
t':i  iut  if  the  industrialists,  or  any 
i  iMisiderable  number  of  them, 
ijs  ike   this   line,  they    will    surely 


ruin  themselves.  They  will  cause 
a  national  disaster.  They  will 
wreck  all  prospects  of  peace  in 
the  world.  .  .  . 

'The  world  of  the  future,  in- 
cluding the  American  world,  will 
never  again  be  what  it  was  before 
1929,  or  even  before  1941.' 

No,  the  goods  old  days  are  gone 
forever.  They  gave  us  much  and 
we  owe  much  to  them.  But  the 
important  thing  is — they  are 
gone.  History  has  always  exact- 
ed a  heavy  penalty  from  those 
who  attempt  to  put  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  any 
different   in   the   future. 

— Professor  Lome  T.  Morgan 
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In  1943  we  produced  $175  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  with 
53  million  workers  employed  and  9  million  in  the  army.  When  the  war 
ends,  we  will  need  jobs  for  56  million  workers,  according  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  estimates,  and  this  will  take  a  national  production 
of  $165  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  on  a  40-hour  week. 

If  we  produce  less  than  this,  there  will  be  unemployment;  if  we  pro- 
duce no  more  than  in  1940  ($97  billion  worth)  there  will  be  19  million 
unemployed.  Our  economic  structure  cannot  carry  that  much  unem- 
ployment. 

In  1940  there  were  9  millions  unemployed;  population  increase  has 
added  2  million  to  our  work  force  since  then  and  productivity  increases 
will  have  displaced  8  million  workers  by  the  time  the  war  ends. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  country  can  produce  $165  billion 
worth  of  goods.  We  have  the  capital,  we  have  the  materials,  we  have 
the  machines,  and  we  have  the  skilled  labor. 

But  the  problem  which  will  arise  when  peace  comes  is  whether  the 
customers  of  American  industry  can  buy  $165  billion  worth  of  goods. 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  For  if  our  home  market  cannot 
buy  these  goods,  they  will  not  be  produced  and  jobs  cannot  be  created 
for  all  who  want  them.  — Railway  Clerk 

....  As  for  Canada,  Dr.  F.  C.  James,  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  said  that,  including  the  armed  services,  one-third  of  those 
now  employed  will  be  looking  for  jobs  after  the  war.  At  that  rate, 
our  next  postwar  depression  will  make  the  one  following  1929  look  like 
a  bartenders'  picnic  on  the  Sundav  after  the  repeal  of  prohibition. 

— Professor  Lome  T.  Morgan 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Members  of  Parliament 


Sir:  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
postwar  plans  these  days.  Labor, 
business,  and  political  groups, 
private  and  public  bodies  of  all 
kinds  are  making  their  plans. 
The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that 
if  we  make  enough  plans  a  few  of 
them  are  bound  to  muddle 
through  to  give  us  some  measure 
of  postwar   economic   stability. 

From  1930  to  1940  there  were 
as  many  organizations  and  as 
many  plans  as  there  are  today. 
And  what  did  they  bring  us? 
More  unemployment,  more  pov- 
erty, more  hunger,  and  more  di- 
sease. The  enigma  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  was  not  solv- 
ed until  the  world  was  plunged 
into  Total  War. 

Not  one  iota  was  accomplished 
toward  a  permanent  solution  of 
our  social  problems  in  10  years  of 
depression  by  the  planners.  In  5 
years  of  Total  War  not  a  single 
basic  change  in  our  social  system 
has  been  proposed  by  govern- 
ment or  business. 

There  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
this  postwar  planning  is  any  dif- 
ferent than  the  prewar  stuff.  It 
is  the  same  pill  with  a  little  more 
varnish  on  it. 

The  ghost  of  human  toil  grins 
at  the  postwar  planners.  Plans 
based     upon     the     same     social 


structure  that  we  have  had  fo: 
seven  centuries  are  plans  fo 
human  toil.  Yet  human  toil  pro 
duces  such  an  insignificant  por 
tion  of  our  goods  and  service 
today  that  only  a  small  percent 
age  of  additional  purchasin 
power  can  be  created  by  produc 
ing  more  goods.  (A  plant  in  Ne\ 
Jersey  has  doubled  its  production 
with  only  20  percent  mor 
workers.) 

Unemployment  of  millions  i 
North  America  during  1940  wa 
caused  through  the  installatio 
of  modern  machinery  to  the  ex 
tent  of  only  10  percent  of  th 
total  operating  equipment  i 
America.  What  would  the  ir 
stallation  of  90  percent  moder 
equipment  do  after  the  war? 

This  is  the  Power  Age,  yet  ou 
political  and  business  leaders  sti 
plan  according  to  horse-and-bu| 
gy  traditions.  Our  gigantic  arra 
of  technology  will  not  operate  o 
hundreds  of  individual  postw£ 
plans.  It  needs  an  overall  desig 
to  make  it  function  smoothl; 
With  designed  direction  it  wi 
turn  out  goods  and  services  on 
scale  never  before  accomplishe 
in  any  part  of  the  world  and  di; 
tribute  that  abundance  to  all  tl 
citizens  of  this  Continent. 

-—Ed  McBurn 
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TECHNOCRACY 


HAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North 
erican  social  movement  with  a 
orth  American  program  which  has 
ecome  widespread  on  this  Continent, 
t  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
rganization,  group,  or  association 
ither  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 
The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is 
^he  chartered  Section  consisting  of  a 
■  linimum  of  25  members  and  running 
p  to  several  hundred. 
It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
r  a  political  party;  it  has  no  finan- 
al  subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no 
2bts.  Technocracy  is  supported  en- 
rely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
s  own  members.  The  widespread 
ctivities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
rmed  voluntarily;  no  royalties, 
mmissions,  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
ily  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
ibsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
es  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the 
ember  to  his  local  Section. 
Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
rmilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — 
I  pe  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol 
gnifying  balance. 

IRE? 

There    are    units    and  members    of 

ihnocracy    in    almost    every    State 

the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces    in 

inada,   and   in    addition    there    are 

embers  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 

lerto   Rico,  and  in  numerous   other 

aces  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members   of  Technocracy  are   glad 

travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 

)cracy's  Victory  Program  with  any 

'terested     people      and      Continental 

?adquarters  will  be  pleased    to    in- 

rm   anyone   of   the   location   of  the 

'arest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  win- 
ter of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectari- 
an membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief ,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent nation-wide  membership  organi- 
zation. Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacu- 
lar spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full    swing! 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is 
composed  of  North  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races, 
and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  North  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics,  and  politicians  are  not  eligi- 
ble. (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  far- 
mer, mechanic,  teacher,  preacher,  or 
housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a  pa- 
triotic North  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA   AMERICANA  ON  TECHNOCRACY 

Vhatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
ily  program  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  which  is  in  com- 
pete intellectual  and  technical  accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live., 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


Technocracy's  Total  Conscription  Program  serves  two  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  war  emergency  measure  and  it  is  a  design  of 
operations  through  which  we  can  make  an  orderly  transition 
from  war  to  peace. 

Therefore,  the  Total  Conscription  Program  is  more  far- 
reaching  and  vitally  important  than  just  a  superficial  exam- 
ination would  indicate.  Not  only  is  it  the  solution  to  our  current 
social  paradoxes  (which  are  direct  and  unavoidable  consequences 
of  trying  to  fight  a  total  war  with  the  methods  of  business-as- 
usual),  but  it  provides  the  effective  mechanism  for  stabilization 
in  the  postwar  period.  When  hostilities  cease  we  shall  thus  have 
an  opportunity,  free  from  economic  and  political  confusion,  to 
determine  the  type  of  social  mechanism  which  must  then  be 
established  to  meet  the  requirements  of  North  America  and  its 
people. 

Total  Conscription  (of  itself)  is  definitely  not  a  social 
reform  program.  It  is  the  synthesis  of  the  direction  that  North 
America  will  take  as  the  war  continues.  It  indicates  what  the 
people  of  this  country  and  this  Continent  must  do  if  they  are 
to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  with  the  least 
possible  wastage  of  our  manpower  and  natural  resources,  and 
win  the  peace. 

With  the  advent  of  Total  Conscription  this  nation  as  a 
whole  will  utilize  all  its  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money. 
Production  will  be  conducted  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  war  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  privileges  of  business, 
politics,  or  other  pressure  groups. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative  between  us  and  Total 
Conscription.  That  alternative  is  fascism. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  this  Continent  indicated 
which  side  they  are  on.  Are  you  on  our  side?  Are  you  on  the 
side  of  science,  of  progress,  of  victory?  Or  are  you  on  the  side 
of  fascism,  retrogression,  and  defeat? 

If  you  are  with  us,  how  about  showing  it?  How  about  doing 
a  little  thinking  with  your  head  right  now?  If  you  don't,  you 
will  have  to  learn  the  hard  way — with  your  stomach! 

(Section  Stamp) 
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FRONT  COVER 

Miner  using  air-pick.  Five  years  of  total  war  have  increased  Canada's  produc 
tion  of  base  metals  to  such  an  extent  that  today  the  Dominion  supplies  th, 
United  Nations  with  15  percent  of  their  copper,  16  percent  of  their  lead,  18  per 
cent  of  their  zinc,  95  percent  of  their  nickel,  and  40  percent  of  their  aluminum 


The  Communist  Snake  Dance 


IN  this  issue  we  analyze  the 
communist  sellout  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 

The  'party  line'  has  always 
been  shifty,  but  the  current 
gymnastics  of  the  communists 
would  break  the  back  of  even 
the  slitheriest  snake.  They  cover 
up  every  move,  every  twist, 
every  snake  dance  with  that  neo- 
Marxian  dialectic:  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means. 

What  game  are  the  communists 
playing?  The  game  they  have  al- 
ways played  at:  strategy  to 
strengthen  Russia's  position. 
Their  present  compromise  with 
the  status  quo  is  designed  to 
soothe  the  fluttering  hearts  of 
our  big  businessmen  so  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  obtain  rehabili- 
tation materiel  from  the  'capital- 
ist' countries  after  the  war. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  dis- 
parage this  policy  but  only  point- 
ing out  that  in  this  strategic 
move  to  improve  Russia's  posi- 
tion the  communists  are  selling 
North  America  short.  With  their 
syes  and  loyalties  focussed  upon 
the  U.S.S.R.,  they  are  fighting  to 
naintain  a  system  of  advantage 
on  this  Continent  instead  of  pre- 
3aring  the  people  of  North  Am- 
erica for  social  change. 

Social  change  is  a  direct  result 


of  the  advance  of  technology — 
the  application  of  physical 
science  to  the  means  whereby 
we  live.  The  increased  use  of 
power  machinery  in  North  Am- 
erica will  force  us  to  install  a 
new  social  mechanism  regardless 
of  our  economic  theories  or  poli- 
tical doctrines.  The  New  Ameri- 
ca will  be  built  by  North  Ameri- 
cans who  understand  the  tech- 
nological events  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  Continental 
Area  not  by  followers  of  alien 
philosophies  imported  from  Eur- 
ope or  Asia. 

Technocracy  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  Russia's  role  in  this  war 
has  been  magnificent  and  admits 
that  the  technological  progression 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
great  influence  on  the  postwar 
world.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
make  it  clear  that  North  America 
will  have  to  face  her  own  tech- 
nological rendezvous  with  des- 
tiny no  matter  what  happens  in 
Europe  or  Asia.  Far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  we  must 
solve  the  problem  caused  by  the 
impact  of  technology  and  abund- 
ance upon  the  obsolete  social 
methods   of  hand-tool  scarcity. 

In  the  words  of  Howard  Scott: 
'Communism  is  too  bourgeois  for 
North  America.'       — The  Editor 
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®f)e  Communist  Sellout 


3n  Jflemoriam 


ONCE  upon  a  time  the  hopes 
of  many  people  in  both  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States  rest- 
ed upon  the  communist  philos- 
ophy and  program.  Time  and  the 
march  of  events  have  dealt  them 
staggering  blows  culminating  in 
a  sellout  to  the  status  quo. 

On  January  9,  1944,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United 
States,  after  a  three-day  session, 
announced  through  its  general 
secretary,  Earl  Browder,  that  it 
had  abandoned  the  last  shreds  of 
its  Marxian  philosophy  and  that 
it  would  go  out  of  business  as  a 
revolutionary  political  party. 
The  session  was  attended  by  28 
national  committeemen  and  200 
other  communist  leaders. 

Pointing  with  optimism  to  the 
capitalist  system  Browder  declar- 
ed: 'Not  only  a  prolonged  world 
peace  without  precedent  in  his- 
tory, but  also  a  flourishing  of  eco- 
nomic relationship  of  cooperation 
and  development  of  economic 
well-being  and  social  reforms  is 
the  prospect  open  for  the  world. 
(Within  the  United  States  he  saw 
the  prospect  of)    .   .   .  successful 


conversion  of  our  industrial 
plant,  enormously  expanded  war 
production  to  normal  operation 
— to  the  benefit  of  labor,  the 
farmer,  and  capital.' 

The  statement  further  added: 
'It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
postwar  reconstruction,  like  pro- 
duction for  the  war  at  present, 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.lt  is  equal- 
ly evident  that  the  political  issues 
of  this  time  will  be  decided  with- 
in the  form  of  the  two-party 
system  traditional  in  this  coun- 
try.' 

Next  day  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Browder  further  elaborated  on 
the  abandonment  of  the  social 
doctrines  of  communism  and 
even  repudiated  such  elementary 
measures  as  nationalization  of 
the  banks,  railroads,  coal,  and 
steel.  To  the  astonishment  and 
chagrin  of  capitalists  and  social- 
ists alike,  he  stated:  'Capitalism 
and  socialism  have  begun  to  find 
the  way  to  peaceful  co-existence 
in  the  same  world.' 

About  the  middle  of  Browder's 
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address  the  audience  began  to 
trickle  away,  and  those  with 
keen  ears  reported  that  they 
could  hear  a  dull  rumbling  sound 
caused  by  Marx  and  Engels  re- 
volving in  their  graves.  Janu- 
ary 22,  ironically,  was  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Nikolai  Lenin. 

Thus,  not  by  the  choice  of  the 
communists,  but  through  the  re- 
lentless pressure  of  20  years  of 
physical  events,  the  Marxian 
doctrine  of  the  assumption  of 
power  through  the  revolutionary 
action  of  the  proletariat  was 
abandoned  in  America.  (The  re- 
nunciation of  its  basic  philosophy 
by  the  CP  of  America  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  Browder's 
statements  ever  since  he  had 
been  released  from  Atlanta  by 
Presidential  order  on  May  16, 
1942.  He  had  been  urging  busi- 
ness-as-usual for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Eric  Johnston — 
Chamber  of  Commerce — style 
and  the  communists  had  been 
floundering  in  the  quagmires  of 
compromise  without  a  program.) 

Canadians  will  recall  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  Canada  died 
under  strikingly  similar  circum- 
stances. It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  CP  of  Canada  was  de- 
clared illegal  on  June  4,  1940, 
and  that  a  number  of  its  leaders 
were  interned  or  went  into  hid- 
ing to  escape  arrest.  In  the  latter 


part  of  1942  Tim  Buck,  the  party 
secretary,  suddenly  reappeared 
and  Went  on  a  lecture  tour  in 
which  he  renounced  the  commu- 
nist program  and  supported  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  private 
enterprise  at  a  profit  in  much 
the  same  words  as  used  later  by 
Browder. 

At  Vancouver  he  declared  that 
corporations  should  be  entitled 
to  4  percent  of  gross  profits  in 
the  war.  He  deplored  the  fact 
there  had  been  strikes,  and  he 
advocated  nothing  more  than 
support  of  the  Mackenzie  King 
war  policies. 

In  July  of  1943  he  appeared 
again  on  the  public  platform  and 
was  praised  by  the  daily  press 
for  his  'moderation.'  He  predict- 
ed that  there  would  be  a  Domi- 
nion election  within  a  year,  and 
announced  that  the  Government 
would  permit  them  to  organize 
a  new  political  party  although 
the  ban  on  the  old  party  would 
still  remain.  'We  are  attempting 
to  organize  a  new  party  on  a 
basis  that  will  place  the  main 
emphasis  on  the  parliamentary 
field,'  he  said,  and  later  stated 
that:  It  is  possible,  even  without 
socialism,  to  have  well-fed,  well- 
clothed,  and  healthy  citizens  by 
efficiently  utilizing  capitalism/ 

They  then  formed  themselves 
into  a  'petite  bourgoise'  liberal 
group  of  party  politicians  (called 
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the  Labor  Progressive  Party)  in 
support  of  the  status  quo.  They 
have  dropped  all  pretense  of  radi- 
calism and  have  adopted  a  pro- 
gram designed  only  to  split  the 
opposition  vote  of  social  protest. 
This  resumption  of  operations  by 
Tim  Buck  and  the  communists' is 
the  clearest  cut  case  of  the  sell- 
out of  a  radical  organization  in 
the  history  of  this  Continent.  As 
Technocracy  predicted,  the  poli- 
tical bourbons  and  the  commu- 
nists are  now  wallowing  in  the 
mud  of  the  last  ditch  together! 

The  naive  reappearance  of 
Buck  while  the  party  was  under 
ban —  it  still  is — pointed  the  fing- 
er at  a  personal  agreement  be- 
tween the  communists  and  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  This  was  re- 
vealed as  a  fact  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice  who  stated  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1943,  (Hansard,  page  652) 
that  they  had  been  released  be- 
cause: '  .  .  .  they  said  they  wanted 


to  help  in  our  war  effort  and  be- 
cause they  individually  signed 
undertakings  that  they  would  .  .  . 
not  participate  in  any  propaganda 
or  other  activities  of  the  com- 
munist party  in  Canada  .  .  .  ' 

Whether  or  not  Browder  sign- 
ed any  agreement  on  his  release 
from  Atlanta  is  immaterial,  for 
4he  subsequent  actions  of  the 
communists  were  predetermined 
by  events  beyond  their  control. 
The  fact  is  that  both  the  CP  of 
Canada  and  the  CP  of  U.  S.  have 
disbanded  and  dropped  the  last 
vestigial  remnants  of  the  Marx- 
ian doctrine  that  social  change 
could  be  instituted  by  a  revolt  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  and  that  social 
change  could  be  instituted  any- 
where in  the  world  by  organizing 
communist  parties  in  various 
countries  to  seize  political  power 
in  those  countries. 


&cquiescat  in  $ace 


THE  solemn  and  unshakeable 
belief  of  communists  and 
capitalists  alike  has  been  and  is 
that  the  revolution  of  1917  in 
Russia  and  the  subsequent  social 
change  were  the  products  of  the 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Karl 
Marx,    Frederick   Engels,    Lenin, 


and  the  other  Bolsheviks. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Tech- 
nical Alliance  and  has  been  re- 
peated consistently  by  Technoc- 
racy since  then  that  this  beliei 
is  not  founded  on  fact.  Th( 
communist  doctrine  was  the  doc 
trine  of  civil  war  led  by  a  mili 
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tant  minority  propagandizing  the 
masses  to  believe  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  and  the 
installation  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  Political  power 
may  be  overthrown  and  assumed 
by  a  coup  d'etat,  usurpation,  or 
revolt,  but  one  or  all  methods 
does  not  make  social  change 
axiomatic. 

Assumption  of  power  is  one 
thing  and  social  change  is  an- 
other. In  Russia  the  revolution 
was  produced,  not  by  the  indoc- 
trination of  the  masses  nor  by  the 
militant  leadership  of  the  minor- 
ity Bolsheviks,  but  by  a  physical 
collapse  of  the  national  structure 
through  a  change  in  scalar  quan- 
tities which  introduced  an  order 
of  magnitude  of  operations  great- 
er than  the  structure  could  with- 
stand. 

This  change  was  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  attempted  mobi- 
lization of  12,000,000  men  into 
the  Czarist  armies  in  an  agrarian 
economy  wherein  96  percent  of 
the  people  were  peasants  on  the 
soil.  The  defeat  of  the  Czar's  ill- 
equipped  armies  and  the  internal 
collapse  of  transportation,  agri- 
culture, and  manufacturing  pro- 
duced a  collapse  of  the  regime 
which  could  have  occurred 
whether  or  not  there  had  been 
a  revolutionary  doctrine  held  by 
a  small  minority. 

The  Bolsheviks  were  one  of  the 


smallest  of  numerous  political 
parties.  They  did  not  expect  or 
want  the  revolution  to  take  place 
when  it  did.  They  did  not  want 
to  assume  power  and  only  ex- 
pected to  hold  it  a  short  time 
when  they  did.  'If  we  last  10 
days  we  will  make  history,'  said 
Lenin. 

It  was  only  the  chaotic  physi- 
cal conditions  and  the  degener- 
acy of  the  regime  that  enabled 
the  Bolsheviks  to  seize  and  re- 
tain power.  While  Lenin  preach- 
ed the  Marxian  doctrines  as 
leader  of  the  Bolshevik  Party, 
in  action,  his  instinctive  sense  of 
timing  as  a  political  opportunist 
led  him  to  commit  every  Marx- 
ian heresy  and  thus,  in  spite 
of  his  philosophical  beliefs,  he 
was  able  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ties thrust  upon  his  party. 

The  Communist  Party  emerged 
from  the  chaos  as  the  official 
party  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  it  pro- 
mulgated the  doctrine  of  the 
Marxian  assumption  of  power 
on  a  world  wide  basis,  and  cre- 
dence was  given  to  this  belief  be- 
cause of  the  belief  in  their  suc- 
cess which,  in  reality,  was  ach- 
ieved only  through  a  combina- 
tion of  fortuitous  circumstances. 

They  had  merely  made  another 
transfer  of  title  from  one  estate 
to  another  estate  with  no  change 
in  the  mechanics  of  area  opera- 
tion.   Russia  could  have  retained 
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in  succeeding  years  the  entire 
philosophical  doctrine  of  com- 
munism and  remained  a  primi- 
tive agrarian  economy.  India 
and  China  could  overthrow  their 
present  regimes  and  they  would 
remain  essentially  as    they    are. 

In  Russia,  however,  another 
factor  was  introduced — the  de- 
velopment of  an  area  technology. 
It  is  an  important  fact  to  note 
that  it  was  not  until  1932  that  the 
Russians  became  sufficiently  dis- 
entangled from  their  political 
preoccupation  to  really  attend  to 
their  technology.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1934  that  it  began  to  get  under 
way  on  any  scale.  Seventeen 
years!  Then  social  change  began 
in  Russia. 

Nevertheless  the  communist 
leaders  of  Russia  continued  to 
believe  in  the  assumption  of 
power  theory  and  the  Communist 
International  was  formed  to  fo- 
ment revolution  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  this  way  produce 
social  change.  'Workers  of  the 
world  unite!  You  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  your  chains!' 

One  division  of  the  communists 
under  Trotsky  believed  that  the 
world  revolution  should  come 
first.  Others  under  Stalin  be- 
lieved that  it  should  be  develop- 
ed in  Russia  first,  but  all  of 
them  did  believe,  at  least  until 
recently,  in  the  world  revolution. 

Although  Stalin's  chief  concern 


was  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  In- 
ternational was  maintained.  It 
was  useful  as  a  counter-irritant 
in  the  body  politic  of  the 
'capitalist'  countries  and  as  a  po- 
tential bargaining  point  for  fut- 
ure possible  contingencies.  Al- 
though the  communist  parties  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada  and  other 
countries  were  a  constant  source 
of  expense  and  trouble  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  was  a  strate- 
gically sound  action  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Soviet    Union. 

The  communist  parties  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada  lived  on  borrowed 
time.  They  were  mere  corks 
bobbing  around  on  the  stream  of 
international  diplomacy  and  poli- 
tics. Founded  on  an  ideological 
fallacy  in  the  first  place,  they 
were  foreign  bodies  on  this  Con- 
tinent and  were  kept  alive  by 
foreign  funds  and  alien  ideologi- 
cal assistance.  They  had  no  roots 
in  the  soil  of  America. 

On  May  15,  1943,  Russia  dis- 
solved the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. In  doing  so,  she  struck 
a  cheap  bargain.  Western  Rus- 
sia has  been  devastated  by  the 
greatest  and  most  frightful  war 
in  history.  Russia  will  survive 
victoriously  because  of  its  tech- 
nology, but  it  will  need  assist- 
ance for  years  to  come  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction — machine 
tools,        locomotives,        turbines, 
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equipment  of  all  sorts.  Russia 
is  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  this 
but  must  have  someone  willing 
to  sell.  The  entrepreneurs  of  the 
western  democracies  were  wil- 
ling to  sell  to  the  devil,  but  first 
they  had  to  have  their  fears  as- 
suaged with  regard  to  the  'red 
bogey'  of  the  International.  To 
ensure  supplies  after  the  war,  it 
would  help  Russia  to  offer  a  quid 
pro  quo.  What  could  be  better 
than  the  Communist  Internation- 
al! So  at  one  stroke  Russia  dis- 
solved the  International  and  rid 
herself  of  a  liability  and  at  the 
same  time  soothed  the  fluttering 
hearts  of  the  business  entrepre- 
neurs! (That  this  strategy  is 
paying  dividends  was  disclosed 
by  recent  press  despatches  which 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
placed  a  five  billion  dollar  order 
in  the  U.  S.  for  postwar  goods 
and  is  negotiating  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  hy- 
droelectric generating  equipment 
and   minehead   machinery.) 

For  the  CP  of  America  this  was 
?urtains.  Bounced  around  in 
heir  own  vacuum  by  the  futility 
)f  their  program  and  soundly 
lapped  by  the  long  arm  of  the 
aw,  they  decided  that  the  game 
vas  not  worth  the  candle  and 
hey  surrendered  their  birthright 
3r  a  mess  of  pottage.  They  have 
3ld  their  so-called  revolutionary 


philosophy  for  safety  and  a  smug 
political  existence. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the 
communist  debacle  in  U.S.  and 
Canada  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Comintern  which  struck  them 
when  they  were  without  a  policy 
due  to  their  amazing  acrobatics 
between  the  Munich  sellout,  the 
Russo-German  pact,  and  the  Ger- 
man attack  on  Russia.  The  Cana- 
dian communists  merely  gave  up 
sooner  because  of  greater  domes- 
tic pressure. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  sellout, 
however,  was  the  doctrine  on 
which  these  parties  were  found- 
ed, namely,  that  social  change 
could  be  produced  by  mass  over- 
throw of  government  and  as- 
sumption of  power  by  the  com- 
munist dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat. 

Technocracy  is  the  antithesis 
of  this  doctrine.  No  phase  of 
Technocracy  has  any  point  of 
similarity  to  such  a  doctrine. 

Technocracy's  program  is  bas- 
ed on  the  fact  that  social  change 
does  occur  and  is  a  fact  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  change  in 
scalar  quantities  of  area  opera- 
tion through  the  increased  con- 
version of  energy  per  capita  per 
unit  of  time,  and  that  when  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  change  in 
the  scalar  quantities  of  area  op- 
eration, that  area  must  introduce 
a  change  in  the  mechanics  of  its 
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social  control.  But  this  cannot 
be  achieved  by  the  assumption 
of  power  by  another  political 
party  and  has  no  relationship  to 
the  assumption  of  power.  The 
corollary  of  this  is  also  correct, 
namely,  that  areas  where  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  change  in 
the  scalar  quantities,  the  status 
quo  cannot  be  maintained  by  a 
fascist  coup  d'etat  or  by  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  belief  in  any  doc- 
trine maintaining  the  status  quo. 

The  Communist  Parties  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  have  numbered 
among  their  ranks  social  thinkers 
and  able  and  sincere  workers 
who  have  strived  according  to 
their  beliefs  to  change  this  sys- 


tem of  disadvantage.  Technoc- 
racy regrets  that  such  loyalty  and 
effort  should  have  been  lost  to  a 
mistaken  concept.  Foreign  ideo- 
logies will  not  prosper  on  this 
Continent. 

The  parade  of  the  lame,  the 
halt,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind  is 
leaving  its  philosphical  tomb- 
stones by  the  wayside.  Today  on- 
ly one  social  movement  exists  on 
this  Continent — Technocracy.  It 
owes  no  allegiance  to  any  alien 
social  ideology;  it  has  no  foreign 
connections;  it  receives  no  for- 
eign money.  It  is  North  Ameri- 
can all  the  way  through.  It 
stands  alone. 


Communistic  Contortions 

+  IN  STRIKING  contrast  to  the  present  pronouncements  of  the  com- 
munists that  'capitalism  will  carry  on'  and  'we  can  improve  conditions 
by  efficiently  utilizing  capitalism'  is  the  following  statement  taken 
from  the  January  20,  1934,  issue  of  The  Worker,  organ  of  the  CP  of 
Canada  from  1922  to  1936:  'The  Communist  must  prove  to  the  masses 
that  all  the  ills  of  capitalism  are  incurable,  therefore  the  Communist, 
while  defending  in  every  way  the  demands  of  the  toilers,  must  untir- 
ingly disclose  to  the  masses  who  are  suffering  from  starvation  and  ex- 
ploitation the  whole  truth — that  their  catastrophic  conditions  will  grow 
worse  and  worse  under  the  blows  of  the  continuous  offensive  of  capi- 
talism until  the  toilers  succeed  in  uniting  their  forces  for  a  counter- 
blow and  crushing  the  bourgeois  rule.' 

it  WHEN  the  Alaska  Highway  project  was  first  publicized  (before 
the  German  attack  on  Russia),  Canadian  communists  strongly  con- 
demned the  idea  of  letting  the  Americans  into  Canada  to  build  the 
road,  claiming  that  the  whole  plan  was  merely  an  opening  wedge  for 
the  U.S.  to  begin  taking  over  this  country.  At  the  same  time  American 
communists  were  crying  out  that  the  project  was  a  scheme  of  British 
capitalists  to  have  a  road  built  free  to  bolster  the  decaying  British 
Empire.  This  is  the  highway  that  has  recently  been  lauded  by  the  B.C. 
provincial  organizer  for  the  LPP  (the  communists  in  new  clothes)  as 
a  'great  achievement.'  It's  just  one  highway! 
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il  from  Tar  Sands 


EDMONTON,  Aug.  3— En- 
gineers of  the  Alberta  Re- 
search Council  at  work  in  the 
laboratory  here  in  search  of  a 
satisfactory  commercial  method 
to  extract  oil-rich  bitumen  from 
the  Athabasca  tar  sands  believe 
their  long  search  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  that  the  application 
of  the  process  will  open  the  door 
to  oil  wealth  never  seen  before. 

It's  a  long  story  they  tell  here 
about  the  tar  sands  along  the 
Athabasca  River  250  miles 
north-east  of  here.  Some  say  the 
sands  contain  70  percent  of  the 
world's   oil   supplies. 

They  say  that  there  are  about 
1000  square  miles  where  the  tar 
sands  lie  in  unknown  depth.  Per- 
haps there  are  30,000  square 
miles.  No  one  knows  with  cer- 
tainty for  no  one  has  had  time 
to  examine  all  the  area. 

The  tar  sands  were  seen  and 
marvelled  at  150  years  ago  when 
the  fur  traders  passed.  For  more 
than  20  years  the  province  has 
been  studying  their  development 
and  the  Dominion  government 
has  been  interested  even  longer. 

The  Dominion  government  is 
conducting  tests  with  a  plant  at 
the  tar  sands  area  now.  The  Al- 
berta  government   has   appropri- 
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ated  $250,000  for  a  provincial 
project  and  Hon.  W.  A.  Fallow, 
provincial  works  minister,  says 
he  is  anxious  to  get  ahead  with 
full-scale  tests  of  the  Alberta 
methods. 

Dr.  K.  A.  Clark,  research  en- 
gineer for  the  Alberta  council 
and  professor  of  metallurgy  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  can 
look  back  over  20  years  of  ex- 
periments and  studies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tar  sands. 

He  had  a  major  part  in  devis- 
ing the  extraction  machine  which 
he  demonstrates  at  the  labora- 
tories here  and  which  he  con- 
siders the  most  efficient  method. 

The  first  problem,  he  says,  al- 
ways has  been  the  extraction  of 
the  bitumen  from  fine  sand.  With 
the  apparatus  developed  on  slim 
budgets  over  the  years,  the  bitu- 
men bubbles  to  the  surface  of  hot 
water  after  passing  through  an 
intricate  arrangement  of  pipes 
which  are  part  of  the  extraction 
process. 

The  bitumen  skimmed  off  is 
almost  pure,  but  not  quite.  Some 
traces  of  sand  remain,  but  they 
can  be  removed  by  further  re- 
fining, and  gasoline  and  other 
products  then   obtained. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Alternative  Fuel  for  Transport 


THE  extent  to  which  modern 
civilization  is  dependent  on 
communication  and  transport 
was  scarcely  realized  by  the  av- 
erage man  until,  with  the  advent 
of  war,  his  mobility  became  sev- 
erely restricted.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  was  supplement- 
ed by  the  Communication  Revo- 
lution which  is  still  proceeding, 
the  twentieth  century  having 
been  marked  particularly  by  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  substitution 
of  liquid  for  solid  fuel  in  rail, 
road  and  marine  transport.  For 
aircraft,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  liquid  fuels  in  sight  at  the 
present  time,  though  numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
past  to  provide  alternative  meth- 
ods of  propulsion.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  consuming  our 
oil  reserves  at  an  enormous  rate 
and,  whereas  our  coal  reserves 
are  sufficient  to  last  for  some 
4000  to  6000  years  at  the  pre-war 
rate  of  consumption,  the  petrol- 
eum situation  is  much  less  en- 
couraging.    No  authoritative  es- 


By  Professor  E.  A.  Allcut,  Dept.  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  University 
of  Toronto.  Reprinted  from  the 
March  1944  issue  of  MANUFAC- 
TURING AND  INDUSTRIAL  EN- 
GINEERING. 


timates  of  our  oil  reserves  are 
available,  but  numerous  state- 
ments have  been  made  indicating 
that,  even  if  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion should  remain  stationary, 
these  reserves  will  suffice  for  a 
few  years  only,  the  period  to  be 
reckoned  in  decades  rather  than 
centuries. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Ickes,  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  points 
out  that,  whereas  the  ratio  of 
1942  coal  output  to  reserves  in 
the  United  States  was  1/3830, 
the  figure  for  natural  gas  was 
1/32  and  for  oil  1/14.  Also,  that 
within  recent  years  the  additions 
to  proved  reserves  for  petroleum 
have  been  only  one-third  of  the 
annual  consumption.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bennett,  Director  of  the  British  i 
Coal  Utilization  Research  Asso- 
ciation, states  that  the  proved  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  sufficient  to  last  only 
for  twelve  years  and,  further, 
that  the  oil  fields  to  be  discover- 
ed will  probably  become  progres- 
sively less  and  less  rich,  as  the 
richer  oil  fields  have  already 
been  worked.  From  a  geological 
standpoint,  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  about  15  percent  of  the 
world's   oil   resources   are   prob- 
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ably  not  recoverable,  he  esti- 
mates that  the  life  of  these  re- 
sources is  probably  about  sixty 
to  one  hundred  years,  depending 
on  the  rate  of  consumption. 

In  1936,  the  United  States  Pet- 
roleum Conservation  Board  pre- 
dicted the  exhaustion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Oil  Fields  within  a 
few  years,  many  of  them  being 
already  dry.  The  221  new  pools 
discovered  in  the  United  States 
in  1937  had  estimated  reserves 
of  nearly  four  times  those  of  the 
348  new  pools  found  in  1942. 

Adding  to  these  factors  the  in- 
creased cost  of  deeper  drilling 
and  longer  transport,  and  the 
ever  rising  cost  of  labour,  it  fol- 
lows that  alternative  fuels  are 
becoming  progressively  more  at- 
tractive. 

These  estimates,  moreover,  ap- 
ply to  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, but  when  predictions 
are  made  regarding  the  increased 
use  of  air  transport  after  the 
Kvar,  and  the  employment  of 
larger  planes  and  more  powerful 
engines,  nobody  seems  to  ask 
where  the  extra  fuel  is  to  come 
from.  A  plane  with  four  2500 
H.P.  engines  will  consume  about 
2  Mi  tuns  of  liquid  fuel  and  about 
200-250  lbs.  of  lubricating  oil 
every  hour.  If  there  are  a  large 
number  of  planes  in  use,  and 
they  run  for  long  periods,  the 
resulting  increase    in    petroleum 


consumption  is  likely  to  be  very 
serious.  This  factor,  together 
with  the  rapidly  decreasing  a- 
vailability  of  petroleum,  may 
make  it  necessary  to  reserve  li- 
quid fuels,  mostly  for  those  ser- 
vices such  as  aircraft,  automo- 
biles, etc.,  where  no  reasonable 
alternatives  are  available,  and  to 
rely  on  other  fuels  for  heavy  land 
transport,  tractors  and  marine 
work. 

What  are  those  alternatives? 
The  supply  of  electrical  energy 
from  water  power  is  only  suffi- 
cient, at  present,  to  meet  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  world's  energy 
required  and,  if  all  the  available 
water  power  were  harnessed,  it 
would  not  suffice  for  more  than 
15  to  30  per  cent  of  the  demand. 
Further,  it  is  impossible,  at  pre- 
sent, to  store  any  considerable 
amount  of  electrical  energy  in  a 
battery  of  reasonable  size  and 
weight  and,  consequently,  the 
only  way  of  using  it  for  transport 
purposes  (save  in  street  cars  and 
the  like)  is  by  electrolysing  water 
and  thus  producing  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  which  may  be  burned  in 
engines.  This  process  requires 
an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
power  and  it  is  also  subject  to  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  useful 
quantities  of  gaseous  fuels  in 
containers  of  reasonable  size  and 
weight.  Stored  gases  have  been 
widely    employed    for    vehicular 
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propulsion,  no  less  than  107,000 
such  vehicles  operating  in  Eur- 
ope (excluding  Russia)  in  1941. 
Gas  bags,  containing  coal  gas  at 
about  atmospheric  pressure,  were 
employed  in  Great  Britain  during 
World  War  I,  but  they  were 
bulky,  leaky,  top-heavy,  were  af- 
fected by  wind  and  snow  and  had 
a  small  radius  of  action  (about 
20  miles  per  filling).  Bottles 
containing  compressed  gases  are 
heavy  and  are  difficult  to  accom- 
modate in  the  average  chassis, 
the  weight  being  about  100  lbs. 
for  the  equivalent  of  from  1  to  4 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  cases 
of  methane  and  coal  gas.  More- 
over, the  storage  pressures  are 
high,  being  about  3000  to  5000  lb. 
per  square  inch,  requiring  elab- 
orate and  expensive  gas  com- 
pressors and  a  well-organized  re- 
filling service.  Propane  and  bu- 
tane, which  can  be  stored  as 
liquids  at  70-140  lb.  per  square 
inch,  are  more  suitable  for  this 
purpose  and  enable  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  15  gallons  of  gaso- 
line to  be  stored  per  100  lb.  of 
weight.  The  quantities  of  these 
fuels  that  are  available  for  trans- 
port purposes,  however,  are  com- 
paratively small.  Nevertheless, 
Lang  states  that  the  consumption 
of  liquefied  gas  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  223,000 
gallons  in  1922  to  555  million  gal- 
lons in   1942.     Methane    can    be 


produced  either  from  natural  gas 
fields  or  from  sewage  disposal 
plants,  but  the  former  are  neither 
numerous  nor  prolific,  and  the 
latter  only  operate  effectively 
when  the  sludge-activation  tanks 
can  be  kept  at  75-85  degrees  F., 
a  difficult  and  expensive  matter 
in  cold  climates. 

Acetylene,  produced  from  cal- 
cium carbide,  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  Europe  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, but  abundant  and  cheap 
power  is  required  to  produce  the 
carbide  and,  as  acetylene  has  a 
very  high  flame  speed,  it  knocks 
badly  when  burned  in  the  engine 
cylinder.  Also,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable fire  and  explosion  risk. 
The  knock  tendency  may  be  re- 
duced by  mixing  the  fuel  with 
alcohol  or  ammonia,  but  the  oth- 
er difficulties  still  remain.  A 
pound  of  calcium  carbide  pro- 
duces about  5%  cubic  feet  of 
acetylene,  or  about  8200  B.T.U. 
Thus,  the  equivalent  of  one  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  would  be  produc- 
ed from  18-19  lbs.  of  calcium  car- 
bide. 

Hydrogen,  produced  by  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  may  be 
burned  satisfactorily  in  internal 
combustion  engines  which  are 
suitably  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  gas  is  produced  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  multi-stage 
compressors  are  necessary  to 
compress  it  into  bottles,  but  cells 
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have  been  designed  to  produce 
the  gas  at  high  pressures  so  that 
it  can  be  fed  directly  into  the 
bottles.  In  either  case  the  ob- 
jections, previously  noted,  to  the 
use  of  stored  gases  apply  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  the  high  cost 
of  the  process,  probable  modifi- 
cations to  the  engine  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  large  quan- 
tities of  electric  power  at  low 
cost. 

Alcohols  produced  from  wood 
products  and  from  growing  vege- 
table matter,  have  been  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  many 
years.  In  1939,  over  200  million 
gallons  of  alcohol  fuel  were  used 
in  Europe,  and  Australia  is  about 
to  construct  four  factories  for 
this  purpose  to  produce  12  mil- 
lion gallons  per  annum  from  sur- 
plus wheat.  Alcohol  is  produced 
extensively  in  Finland  from 
waste  sulphate  liquor  and  a  simi- 
lar project  is  now  operating  in 
Canada.  Some  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian wheat  surplus  could  also  be 
employed  in  this  way,  but  the 
principal  difficulty  is  that  the 
cost  of  producing  alcohols  is  from 
three  to  four  times  the  cost  of 
gasoline  at  the  refinery.  Alcohol 
is  generally  used  as  a  blend  with 
gasoline  and  the  mixture  may  be 
employed  in  an  ordinary  gasoline 
engine  up  to  an  alcohol  content 
of  10  to  20  percent.  Tests  made 
recently   by    Iowa   State    College 


confirm  previous  findings,  name- 
ly, that  the  performance  of  the 
alcohol-gasoline  mixture,  within 
the  above  limits,  was  not  very 
different  from  that  of  leaded 
gasoline  and  that  this  fuel  had 
no  deleterious  effects  on  the  en- 
gine or  lubricating  oil.  A  30  per- 
cent mixture  was  reported  on 
less  favourably.  With  a  20  per 
cent  mixture,  the  higher  cost  of 
the  alcohol  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance  and  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  would  be 
reduced  correspondingly.  Before 
the  Second  World  War  the  ad- 
mixture of  home-produced  alco- 
hol with  imported  gasoline  was 
compulsory  in  several  countries 
to  conserve  exchange  and  to  re- 
duce the  transportation  of  fuel 
in  wartime.  In  a  peacetime  eco- 
nomy the  use  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter as  food  must  be  balanced 
against  its  advantages  as  a  fuel 
It  is  evident  that  the  substi- 
tutes described  above  can  influ- 
ence the  fuel  situation  only  to  a 
minor  degree  and  that,  for  any 
large-scale  programme,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  old  stand-by 
fuels — coal  and  wood.  Some 
liquid  fuel  (benzol)  is  already 
produced  from  coal  by  distilla- 
tion in  the  gas  and  coke  indus- 
tries. This  fuel  has  a  high  anti- 
knock rating  and  has  been  used 
in  gasoline  engines  for  many 
years     but,     from     a     Canadian 
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stand-point,  it  suffers  from  the 
disadvantages  that  the  quantity 
available  is  comparatively  small 
and  its  freezing  point  is  high 
(40  degrees  F.).  If  low  tempera- 
ture coking  plants  are  established 
in  Canada  for  producing  house- 
hold fuels  after  the  war,  it  may 
well  happen  that  the  quantity  of 
benzol  available  will  be  increased 
considerably.  Shortage  of  an- 
thracite may  necessitate  the  er- 
ection of  such  plants.  Another 
possibility  is  the  conversion  of 
coal  into  liquid  fuel  by  hydro- 
generation.  There  are  two  types 
of  process,  namely,  the  Bergius 
and  Fischer-Tropsch  methods 
but,  in  either  case,  the  initial  cost 
of  the  plant  is  heavy  and,  in  nor- 
mal times,  these  processes  can 
only  be  carried  on  with  govern- 
ment assistance  Five  tons  of  coal 
are  required  to  produce  one  ton 
of  liquid  fuel  and  the  capital  cost 
is  approximately  $250  per  ton  of 
annual  output.  Nevertheless,  by 
this  means  Germany  produced 
over  35  million  barrels  of  liquid 
fuel  in  1940  and  this  was  possibly 
about  one  third  of  their  liquid 
fuel  production.  It  has  probab- 
ly been  an  important  factor  in 
keeping  Germany  in  the  war. 

The  other  alternative  is  the 
production  of  gas  while  the  ve- 
hicle is  running.  The  apparatus 
(gas  producer  or  gasogene)  is  a 
furnace  somewhat  similar  to  that 


used  for  heating  houses,  but 
smaller  in  size.  This  apparatus 
may  be  mounted  on  the  front, 
side  or  back  of  the  chassis  or  it 
may  be  towed  on  a  trailer.  Air 
(and  sometimes  water  vapour)  is 
drawn  through  the  fire  by  the 
suction  of  the  engine,  so  that  gas 
is  produced  automatically  at  a 
rate  suitable  for  the  speed  and 
loading  of  the  vehicle.  The  gas 
obtained  contains  about  30  per- 
cent of  carbon  monoxide  and 
from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen, depending  on  circumstances 
and  this  gas  must  be  cooled  and 
cleaned  before  it  enters  the  en- 
gine. It  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  designing  a  gas  producer  that 
will  work  but  the  cooling  and 
cleaning  apparatus  is  a  different 
matter.  The  latter  must  operate 
with  small  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  gas,  must  cool  and  clean 
the  gas  effectively  and  must  not 
become  clogged  in  a  short  time. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  efficient 
cleaners  offer  excessive  resist- 
ance to  the  gas  after  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  running. 
The  gas  is  poor  in  quality,  having 
about  one  quarter  the  heating 
value  of  coal  gas  and,  for  this 
reason,  even  under  ideal  condi- 
tions, it  will  not  produce  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  power 
generated  by  the  engine  when 
running     on     gasoline.       Claim' 
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which  exceed  this  figure  should 
be  questioned,  as  the  usual  aver- 
age is  50  to  60  per  cent.  The 
power  may  be  increased,  either 
by  super-charging  the  engine 
(using  the  methods  employed  in 
aircraft)  or  by  increasing  the 
compression  ratio,  or  both.  The 
spark  advance  must  also  be  in- 
creased, because  the  gas  burns 
comparatively  slowly.  Many 
fuels  have  been  used,  including 
anthracite,  coke,  charcoal,  wood, 
peat,  sawdust,  etc.,  but  generally 
the  easiest  fuel  to  burn  is  char- 
coal as  it  is  easy  to  ignite,  pro- 
duces a  relatively  clean  gas,  and 
any  dust  that  gets  through  is  not 
very  abrasive  in  the  engine  cy- 
linder. Wood  producers  are  lar- 
ger and  heavier,  are  slower  to 
start  and  produce  tars  and  acids 
which  are  difficult  to  destroy  or 
remove.  The  extra  moisture  in 
the  gas  from  wood  is  also  liable 
to  give  trouble  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  and  complication 
of  charcoal  kilns  are  avoided. 
Another  probable  source  of  fuel 
is  coke,  which  may  be  produced 
from  coal  either  by  a  high  or  low 
temperature  distillation  process. 
At  present,  this  is  frequently  a 
by-product  of  the  gas  making  in- 
dustry but,  in  future,  the  posi- 
tion may  possibly  be  reversed, 
the  coke  becoming  the  main  pro- 
duct for  heating  and  power  pur- 
poses, and  the  gas  more  or  less 


a  by-product.  Coal  is  a  complex 
substance  and  at  present  it  is  not 
usually  employed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  is  probable  that,  in 
the  postwar  economy,  Canadian 
coals  will  have  to  be  analysed  in- 
to their  various  components  so 
that  each  constituent  may  be  em- 
ployed most  advantageously. 

The  cross-draft  type  of  pro- 
ducer is  generally  the  most  con- 
venient, as  it  can  be  started  from 
cold  in  less  than  two  minutes  and 
the  fire  will  remain  alight  for  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  vehicle 
has  stopped.  The  actual  time 
varies  with  the  condition  and 
size  of  the  fire  and  the  kind  of 
fuel  used.  Fuels  containing  con- 
siderable amounts  of  volatile 
matter  must  be  gasified  in  the 
down-draught  type  of  producer, 
which  usually  takes  from  10  to  20 
minutes  to  start.  The  distance 
travelled  on  one  charge  of  fuel 
varies  in  different  cases  from  50 
to  150  miles,  but  re-fueling  en 
route  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  The  present  gasoline 
stations  could  be  used  (as  they 
are  in  Australia)  for  re-fueling 
purposes. 

The  weight  of  gas  producer 
plants  varies  from  300  to  600 
pounds  and  their  cost  varies  (at 
present)  from  $300  to  $800,  de- 
pending on  the  extent  to  which 
mass  production  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  their  manufacture.     It 
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should  be  noted  that  light  con- 
struction is  not  always  desirable, 
as  thin  plates  have  a  short  life 
and  lack  of  rigidity  in  the  joints 
gives  rise  to  air  leakage  into  the 
producer  which  causes  over- 
heating and  gives  a  poor  gas. 
For  war  emergency  purposes  it 
is  also  necessary  that  the  use  of 
special  materials,  such  as  alloy 
steels  and  refractory  linings  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that  special  shapes  produced  by 
stamping  and  forging  be  replaced 
by  simple  plate  work  and  weld- 
ing. In  this  way,  the  plants  re- 
quired could  be  made  in  small 
shops  in  various  parts  of  Canada, 
with  a  maximum  of  skilled  la- 
bour, and  the  material  might  be 
delivered  to  the  makers  in  the 
simplest  manner,  possibly  being 
sent  out  from  a  central  plant  al- 
ready cut  to  the  required  shapes 
and  sizes. 

Although  it  is  known  that 
many  cars  and  light  vehicles 
have  been  equipped  with  gas  pro- 
ducers, it  is  felt  that  their  first 
application  should  be  to  fleets  of 
heavy  vehicles,  where  one  or 
more  men  may  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  their  sys- 
tematic cleaning  and  servicing. 
If  large  numbers  of  cars  were 
equipped  with  gas  producers,  the 
problems  of  servicing,  repair  and 
enforcement  of  safety  regulations 
(fire  and  poisoning)     would     be 


practically  insoluble  but,  by 
starting  with  fleets  of  vehicles, 
experience  will  gradually  reach 
the  repair  garages  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The        emergency        producer 
adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  the  whole  plant  mount- 
ed on  a  trailer  which  is  towed 
behind    the    vehicle    concerned. 
This  arrangement  has  the  advant- 
age that  the  entire  plant  may  be 
fabricated  as  a  complete  unit  and 
that  no  modification  of  chassis  or 
body  work  is  required.     Also,  if 
the  plant  needs  cleaning  or  re- 
pair,  it   can   be   uncoupled  from 
the  vehicle  and  another  unit  sub- 
stituted  in   a   few  minutes.     Or 
the  other  hand,  a  trailer  is  mon 
difficult  to  manoeuvre  in  trafn< 
and     its     construction     require 
more  steel  and  rubber,  which  ar< 
difficult  to  get  in  war  time,  am 
therefore  the  producer  is  usual! 
mounted  on  the  chassis.    It  is  de 
sirable    that   the   position   be  £ 
central  as  possible  to  avoid  exce: 
sive  stresses  in  the  front  or  re* 
springs   and   extra   wear   on  tr 
tires  when  turning  corners. 

For  some  time  past,  a  commi 
tee  of  the  National  Researt 
Council  has  been  investigatii 
the  possible  application  of  pi 
ducer  gas  to  motor  vehicles  ai 
has  made  an  extensive  series 
practical  tests  of  various  gas  pi 
ducers   of   Canadian   and  Eurc- 
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ean  designs,  so  that  the  Canadian 
Government  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  prompt  action  if  and 
when  the  necessity  arises.  It  has 
been  found  that  designs  which 
have  proven  satisfactory  in  other 
countries  are  not  necessarily  suit- 
able for  Canadian  conditions.  The 
development  of  a  satisfactory  gas 


producer  plant  for  general  use 
is  a  long-term  proposition,  de- 
manding considerable  experience 
and  suitable  testing  facilities,  so 
that  facts  can  be  substituted  for 
opinions.  There  has  been  far  too 
much  'ballyhoo'  on  this  subject 
in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere. 
— Professor  E.  A.  Allcut 


Postwar  Planners  Please  Note! 


it  IN  THE  middle  20's,  less  than  2  percent  of  (U.S.)  total  underground 
production  of  bituminous  (coal)  was  handled  by  mechanical  loading 
methods  as  compared  with  31  percent  15  years  later.  Progress  has 
been  rapid  since  the  inception  of  the  war  production  program,  with 
loading  machines  advancing  from  1,573  in  1939  to  2,235  in  1942.  In 
the  latter  year,  more  than  46  percent  of  the  total  underground  output 
was  loaded  mechanically.  Improvements  have  also  been  made  in  dril- 
ling equipment,  in  mechanical  cutting,  conveying  facilities,  and  mech- 
anical cleansing  plants;  and  electrical  equipment  for  use  in  strip 
mining  is  being  more  widely  adopted.  — The  Index,  Spring  Issue 

it  IF  WE  have  mass  unemployment  we  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  proposals  in  my  report.  We  may  give  people  money,  but  there  won't 
be  goods  for  them  and  thus  there  will  be  poverty.  I  don't  know  how 
we  shall  continue  productive  employment  after  the  war.  When  people 
say  we  cannot  abolish  unemployment,  I  say  we  have  abolished  it  twice 
in  my  lifetime — during  the  last  war  and  in  this  war.  I  simply  won't 
believe -it  is  impossible  to  abolish  mass  unemployment,  yet  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  to  be  done  and  I  do  not  even  know  whether  anyone 
else  does.  — Sir  William   Beveridge 

it  TWO  YEARS  after  war  ends,  Government  expenditures  will  have 
dropped  from  $90  billion  to  $25  billion  a  year — the  greatest  and  swift- 
est disappearance  of  markets  in  history.  ...  A  year  after  the  war, 
nearly  20  million  war  workers  and  servicemen  will  look  for  employ- 
ment. — Professor  Sumner  H.  Slichter 

it  AMERICANS  should  realize  that  we  are  more  frightened  of  an 
American  depression  after  the  war  than  we  are  of  a  British  depression. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  America  will  not  allow  another  gigantic  de- 
pression. — Geoffrey  Crowther,  editor  of  London  Economist 

it  I  AM  GLOOMY  about  the  future  of  the  werld  because  I  do  not  see 
how  the  free-enterprise  system  in  America  can  lead  to  full  employment 
.  .  .  (There  is)  .  .  .  little  hope  of  avoiding  a  U.S.  postwar  depression 
because  the  philosophy  of  the  American  business  men  today  seems  to 
be  exactly  what  it  was  in  1929.  — Professor  Harold  Laski 
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Alcohol  from  Waste  Wood 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  7.— Peace- 
time production  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  other  products  need- 
ing a  cheap  source  of  industrial 
alcohol  may  depend  on  utiliza- 
tion of  wastes  from  wood  and 
paper  mills,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  J.A.  Hall,  chief  biochemist 
of  the  United  States  forest  ser- 
vice. 

'If  the  synthetic  rubber  indus- 
try demands  alcohol  at  anything 
approaching  the  rate  now  re- 
quired, blackstrap  molasses  can- 
not possibly  produce  the  neces- 
sary volume  of  alcohol,'  he  says. 

He  predicts  that  alcohol,  at  10 
cents  a  gallon  or  less,  will  be- 
come available  for  motor  fuel 
and  for  other  uses  precluded  by 
its  pre-war  price  and  that  with 
such  a  development  wood  would 
be  'a  very  important  continuing 
source.' 

In  Europe  production  of  sugar, 
alcohol,  cattle  feed  and  other 
products  from  wood  was  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  before  the  war, 
but  the  development  attracted 
little  attention  in  the  United 
States  until  the  synthetic  rubber 
and  munitions  programs  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  distilling  in- 
dustry. 

From  experiments  conducted 
in    government    laboratories    by 


the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  at  Mechanicsville,  N.Y.,  and 
the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co., 
at  West  Lynn,  Ore.,  improve- 
ments on  European  methods 
have  been  worked  out  which 
have  resulted  in  three  large 
scale  production  projects. 

These  are  the  $2,247,000  plant 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  Wood 
Chemical  Co.  of  Springfield, 
Ore.,  for  use  of  combined  waste 
from  five  wood  manufacturers 
and  estimated  to  produce  4,100,- 
000  gallons  of  alcohol  annually;  a 
million  dollar  plant  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Pulp  &  Fiber  Co.,  at  Bel- 
lingham,  Wash.;  and  a  proposed 
$1,300,000  plant  utilizing  sulphite 
waste  liquid  at  the  Soundview 
Pulp  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

Wood  and  paper  industry 
sources  say  these  developments 
are  being  watched  closely  by 
large  industries. 

These  sources  say  that  produc- 
tion of  industrial  alcohol  at  a  low 
cost  from  sawdust  will  depend  on 
a  profitable  mass  use  of  lignin 
which  will  remain  as  a  by-pro- 
duct. 

Dr.  Hall  says  that  from  each 
ton  of  dry  wood  used  for  alcohol 
there  will  remain  between  500 
and  600  pounds  of  lignin  powder. 
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This  material  has  been  used 
successfully  in  the  plastics  in- 
dustry, but  he  doubts  if  this  will 
provide  a  large  enough  outlet. 

Lignin,  however,  can  be  con- 
verted into  varied  chemicals  in- 
cluding mixed  phenols  from 
which  thermosetting  glues  for 
plywoods  are  made,  and  into 
methyl  alcohol  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  formaldehyde. 

— Associated  Press 

POWELL  RIVER,  Aug.  3.— 
With  a  view  to  the  possible  es- 
tablishment of  a  valuable  by- 
products industry  in  utilization 
of  sulphite  liquor  effluent  from 
its  pulp  and  paper  plant  here, 
the  Powell  River  Company  is 
undertaking  a  survey  of  such 
potentialities  as  that  particular 
field  offers  as  part  of  the  Com- 
pany's postwar  development 
plans. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Rosten,  who  former- 
ly owned  and  operated  the  Kut- 
no  Chemical  Works  in  Poland, 
and  who  recently  supervised  es- 
tablishment of  an  alcohol  reduc- 
tion plant  at  Thorold  for  the  On- 
tario Paper  Co.,  has  been  con- 
ducting the  survey.  Working  on 
the  project  with  Dr.  Rosten  are 
M.  H.  Jones  and  W.  K.  Voss, 
operating  officials  of  the  new 
Thorold  plant. 

In  a  report  on  his  findings,  ap- 
pearing  in   the   current   issue   of 


Pacific  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
Magazine,  Dr.  Rosten  declared 
himself  as  'favorably  impressed' 
with  local  possibilities.  From  a 
production  standpoint  he  feels 
certain  that  Powell  River  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  manufacture  of  indus- 
trial alcohol. 

Almost  200  tons  of  sulphite 
pulp  are  produced  daily  at  Pow- 
ell River,  representing  about  50 
percent  recovery  from  wood,  and 
about  150  tons  of  lignin  are  now 
going  to  waste.  Only  the  sugar 
content  of  this  basic  material  can 
be  effectively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol. 

The  setup  would  lend  itself  to 
the  manufacture  of  several  by- 
products, most  important  being 
dry  ice  or  C02.  It  is  estimated 
that  four  tons  of  dry  ice  or  12 
tons  of  C02  could  be  produced 
here  daily. 

The  Thorold  alcohol  plant  has 
a  ready  outlet  for  its  production 
at  the  synthetic  rubber  plant  of 
Polymer  Corpn.,  the  Canadian 
government-financed  enterprise 
at  Sarnia,  Ont. 

No  such  market  exists  on  the 
coast  at  the  present  time  for  in- 
dustrial alcohol  although  the 
production  of  gasoline  is  one  of 
the  interesting  possibilities  in 
connection  with  such  an  industry 
in  British  Columbia. 

— Vancouver  Sun 
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Twelve  at  a  Time 


WHEN  you  start  talking  in 
terms  of  twelve  at  a  time 
in  riveting,  you're  getting  up  in- 
to statistics.  And  that's  the  lan- 
guage of  the  multiple  hydraulic 
riveters  in  the  Final  Assembly 
building. 

Take,  for  example,  a  spar  for 
the  outer  panel  of  the  B-24.  It's 
about  24  feet  long,  weighs  about 
60  pounds  and  contains  approxi- 
mately 3,000  rivets.  In  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  the  multiple  hy- 
draulic riveter,  with  one  operator 
who  removes  stay  bolts,  lays  out 
holes  in  the  gussets  and  so  forth, 
can  complete  the  entire  riveting 
job.  It  would  have  taken  four 
good  riveters  two  hours  apiece. 
Figure  that  up  in  man  hours  sav- 
ed on  the  eight  various-sized 
riveters  in  operation  in  the  fac- 
tory. You'll  come  out  with  the 
amazing  total  of  some  15,000 
manhours  per  month  .  .  .  the 
work  of  about  75  people. 

Then  figure  it  up  in  terms  of 
the  increased  production  pos- 
sible. But  don't  quote  the  figures 
.  .  .  for  reasons  of  military  securi- 
ty. 


This  article  on  multiple  riveting  at 
the  Ryan  Aircraft  Plant  is  reprinted 
from  the  June  1944  issue  of  COM- 
MERCIAL   AVIATION. 


Now  add  in  the  human  ele- 
ment. The  chance  for  slips  in 
the  riveting  must  be  caught, 
taken  out  and  reworked.  The 
multiple  riveter  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, today  and  tomorrow.  It's 
never  bothered  with  headaches, 
lack  of  sleep,  personal  worries  or 
any  of  the  multitude  of  things 
that  combine  to  cause  human 
errors.  It  pulls  the  parts  together 
tightly  and  rivets  the  twelve 
2/16"  flat  head  rivets  simultan- 
eously and  with  precision  sur- 
passing the  most  expert  artisan. 
The  rejects  are  practically  non- 
existent and,  when  they  do  oc- 
cur, are  usually  the  result  of  a 
faulty  rivet. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
assembly  stringers,  they  can  be 
riveted  only  one  at  a  time.  This 
is  done  on  a  small  single-riveter 
that  is  just  as  precise  as  the  lar- 
ger model.  Aileron  spars,  hand- 
led in  the  same  manner  as  the 
larger  spars  are  also  riveted  on 
the  smaller  machines.  As  are 
also  the  bulkheads  in  the  sub  as- 
sembly department.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  outer  panel  is 
handled  in  the  larger  machines 
which  have  a  capacity  of  ten 
3/16"  flush  rivets  each  time  the 
machine  operates. 
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But  these  machines  at  Ryan, 
aren't  just  something  that  'hap- 
pened' one  fine  day.  They're  the 
result  of  far-sighted  planning  on 
methods  to  combat  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  intensive  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Factory  Man- 
ager G.  E.  Barton,  E.  A.  Moore, 
Production  Superintendent,  and 
J.  E.  Cooper,  Assistant  to  the 
Production  Superintendent.  They 
are  also  the  result  of  a  lot  of 
headaches  and  some  real  hard 
digging  by  D.  H.  Palmer,  Plant 
Engineer,  in  an  effort  to  properly 
design  an  overhead  system  cap- 
able of  handling  the  fixtures. 


Material  first  began  to  flow 
through  the  multiple  riveters  last 
November.  At  that  time  only 
men  were  used  as  operators  to 
catch  any  'bugs'  that  might  de- 
velop. Now  after  five  months  of 
operation,  the  'bugs'  have  been 
'exterminated'  and  women  are 
extracting  a  maximum  of  produc- 
tion from  these  work  demons. 

This  wholesale  riveting  at  Ry- 
an is  believed  to  be  unique  on 
the '  West  Coast.  At  least  this 
plant  was  the  first  to  use  it  ex- 
tensively, although  other  com- 
panies are  gradually  investigat- 
ing and  adopting  it. 


I  Am  an  Opinion! 

^  IN  MY  OPINION  I  am  the  sole  judge  by  which  this  universe  is 
ruled.  My  outstanding  qualities  are  ego,  conceit,  ignorance,  credibility, 
obstinacy,  and  a  firm  belief  in  my  judgment  of  something  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about. 

I  am  expressed  by  kings  and  knaves,  millionaires  and  beggars, 
queens  and  washwomen.  I  have  ruled  empires  and  countries,  palaces 
and  hovels,  ending  by  upsetting  them  all  and  starting  afresh.  Gallons 
of  blood  have  been  spilt  over  me.  Political  blunders  are  my  coup  d'etat 
because,  in  that  way,  I  am  sure  to  be  reborn  perpetually. 

I  am  opinions  of  the  State,  the  Law,  Big  Business,  and  the  Individual 
I  am  99  percent  unfounded  and  1  percent  a  lucky  guess.  I  can  be  ex- 
pressed freely,  knowing  that  there  will  be  a  negligible  amount  of  in- 
vestigation beyond  the  surface. 

The  more  I  am  repeated  the  stronger  I  grow,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  may  be  wrong.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  wrong  when  I  am  right,  and  right  when 
I  am  wrong,  and  can  be,  by  careful  use,  both  right  and  wrong  at  the 
same  time — so  what! 

I  am  the  mainspring  of  propaganda  and  advertising;  I  am  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  a  snake,  a  dope,  a  parity.  I  am  interest,  value,  and 
debt.  I  am  cruelty,  crucifixion,  and  inquisition.  I  retard  progress  and 
keep  man  down  because,  in  his  opinion,  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

The  only  men  who  don't  use  me  are  the  pokey  old  scientists,  but  I 
fool  them  by  taking  command  of  their  work  the  moment  it  is  complete. 

I  hate  facts  but  do  not  fear  them  as  I  have  the  magic  faculty  of  dis- 
appearing into  thin  air,  and  cannot  be  found  when  a  fact  appears.  In 
this  way  I  never  lose  my  social  prestige.  —Roger  Elgood 
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I  Am  the  Price  System 


Everybody  knows  the  Price  System.  We  all  have  dealings  with  it  every 
day  of  our  lives,  from  birth  to  death,  and  there  is  no  escaping  it  this 
side  of  the  River  Styx.  It  dictates  nearly  everything  we  do  and  con- 
trols almost  everything  we  use  except  the  air  we  breathe.  The  only 
reason  it  can't  interfere  there,  is  because  air  is  abundant.  Here  is  its 
autobiography,  written  by  the  old  miser  itself. 


I  HAVE  existed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  social  life  yet  few  men 
recognize  my  fundamental  char- 
acteristics. With  the  exception 
of  some  minor  civilizations  here 
and  there,  I  am  the  only  type  of 
Social  System  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted. I  was  conceived  in  Human 
Toil  and  Scarcity  and  dedicated 
to  Profit  and  Waste. 

Before  recorded  history  began 
I  laid  down  the  foundation  of  my 
system  in  the  early  tribal  life  of 
mankind.  In  the  Ancient  World 
they  called  me  Chattel  Slavery. 
The  glory  of  Greece  and  the  pow- 
er of  Rome  was  rooted  firmly  in 
Human  Toil  and  Scarcity.  Dur- 
ing that  long  night  of  the  human 
mind  called  the  Dark  Ages  I 
was  known  as  Feudalism  and 
Serfdom.  In  the  modern  world 
I  am  called  Capitalism  and  they 
even  entitle  me  Democracy  in 
certain  nations.  Of  all  the  names 
I  have  borne,  the  most  misleading 
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of  all  is  that  given  to  me  in  Rus- 
sia. There  they  call  me  Com- 
munism. 

My  name  has  been  changed 
many  times  but  essentially  I  have 
remained  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries and  times,  except  that  my 
techniques   have   improved. 

I  am  any  social  system  what- 
soever that  effects  its  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  by  means 
of  any  system  of  trade  or  com- 
merce based  on  commodity  val- 
uation and  employing  any  form 
of  debt  tokens  or  money. 

For  uncounted  generations  I 
have  held  sway  in  every  Nation 
over  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
men.  Today  I  still  exist  all  over 
the  world  in  various  stages  of 
development,  controlling  the  pro- 
duction and  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  and  all  the  means 
whereby  men  live. 

I  am  the  group  expression  of 
man's  common  urge  to  live  and 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  his  en- 
vironment, even  including  the 
human  components  thereof.  I  am 
the  resulting  social  system  under 
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whose  regimentation  every  man 
is  forced  to  give  as  little  to  so- 
ciety and  his  fellow  man  as  he 
can  get  away  with  and  take  back 
as  much  as  he  can  get. 

I  am  the  law  of  the  jungle  (eat 
or  be  eaten;  kill  or  be  killed), 
projected  by  mankind  into  insti- 
tutional forms.  I  am  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  the  abi- 
lity, intelligence  and  necessities 
of  mankind. 

Mood  of  Confession 

Early  in  social  life  I  discovered 
that  values  could  be  determined 
by  the  force  of  human  desire  and 
that  desire  itself  was  determined 
by  Scarcity.  Value  and  Scarcity 
are  therefore  the  cornerstones  of 
my  system. 

I  dressed  them  up  so  that  men 
would  not  recognize  them  and 
baptized  them  Supply  and  De- 
mand. In  this  guise  they  have 
befuddled  men  for  ages.  I  had 
my  economists  tell  them  that 
Supply  and  Demand  were  natur- 
al laws  and  dictated  Prices.  This 
took  the  moral  blame  off  my  sy- 
stem and  created  the  impression 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about 
it. 

Supply  and  Demand  has  been 
a  useful  myth  to  my  System.  Be- 
hind its  cover  I  have  always  re- 
stricted the  supply  and  made  it 
a  practice  never  to  allow  demand 


a  free  avenue  of  expression. 
Actually,  there  is  no  ceiling  to 
supply  except  ability  to  produce 
and  no  limit  to  demand  except 
ability  to  consume.  But  I  can- 
not afford  to  let  it  become  gener- 
ally known  that  there  are  no 
natural  laws  except  physical 
laws. 

What  was  the  first  discovery  that 
savage  man  made  after  he  came 
together  in  social  life?  It  was  the 
elementary  one,  still  valid,  that 
other  men  placed  a  premium  on 
scarce  articles.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  'Chiselocracy.' 

After  this  original  discovery,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  have  more 
tools  to  work  with.  So  I  invented 
a  promise  and  called  it  I  Promise 
to  Pay.  This  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  neat  device.  I  Promise  to 
Pay  can  be  neither  seen,  tasted, 
heard,  felt  or  measured.  I  con- 
jured it  out  of  nothing  and  plant- 
ed it  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  took 
root  and  grew  there  with  lush 
abundance. 

I  Promise  to  Pay  was  the  first 
of  a  long  list  of  operating  devices 
I  invented  to  facilitate  the  func- 
tioning of  my  system.  They 
were  all  conjured  out  of  nothing, 
with  no  basis  in  physical  laws, 
yet  they  have  become  the  Rules 
of  the  Game  under  which  my 
System  operates. 
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Next,  so  that  men  would  not 
recognize  the  non-substantial  na- 
ture of  my  Promise,  I  fashioned 
real  tokens  to  represent  it.  These 
I  called  Money.  Since  Money  is 
the  token  of  a  promise,  it  is  a 
Debt  Token.  It  has  no  ultimate 
reality  in  itself  but  only  in  what 
it  represents,  which  has  no  real- 
ity at  all.  Money  is  the  promise 
of  I  Promise  to  Pay,  when,  as 
and  if.  It  is  the  Nothing  you  get 
for  Something  before  you  can  get 
Anything. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  camou- 
flage the  real  nature  of  Money, 
so  I  gave  it  another  name  called 
Medium  of  Exchange.  This  has 
a  respectable  sound  and  besides 
that  it  is  actually  how  Money 
functions.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
medium  of  distribution  as  some 
of  my  apologists  assert.  My  sy- 
stem, The  Price  System,  is  not 
interested  in  distribution.  It 
functions  solely  to  exchange 
goods  and  services  on  the  basis 
of  scarcity  determined  values  for 
a  profit,  and  any  distribution  that 
results  is  an  unavoidable  by-pro- 
duct. 

It  became  apparent  at  once 
that  Money  functioning  as  Med- 
ium of  Exchange  possessed  cer- 
tain characteristics  useful  to  my 
system.  It  is  negotiable,  trans- 
ferable, interest-bearing  and  can 
be  saved.  All  this  allows  it  to 
be    traded    in,     stolen,     given   or 


gambled  away;  and  since  it  is  not 
a  measure  of  anything  real  and 
fixed,  it  can  be  devalued,  reval- 
ued and  manipulated  in  count- 
less ways. 

This  variability  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  my  system. 
There  must  always  be  a  free  flow 
of  Medium  of  Exchange,  else  the 
arteries  of  commerce  will  dry 
up.  In  addition  there  must  also 
always  be  an  ever  present  natur- 
al or  artifically  maintained  scar- 
city, else  values  will  collapse  and 
there  will  be  no  basis  for  ex-  . 
change. 

/  Have  Much  to  Confess 

The  way  my  System  is  organ- 
ized it  is  compulsory  for  the  in- 
dividual to  accumulate  as  many 
Debt  Tokens  as  possible  or  else 
become  a  public  charge.  There 
are  three  major  compulsions  in- 
volved. First,  because  of  the  ne- 
gotiability of  Medium  of  Ex- 
change, it  constitutes  a  debt 
claim  against  my  entire  system, 
or  society  at  large,  as  my  Debt 
Merchants  say.  Second,  also  be- 
cause of  its  negotiability,  Money 
can  be  exchanged  for  any  goods 
and  services  available.  Third, 
again  because  of  its  negotiability, 
it  constitutes  a  potential  working 
force  which  can  be  hired  out  at 
stipulated  rates  of  increment 
stated  in  terms  of  itself,  thus  in- 
creasing in  size  and  power.  When 
used   this   way,   Medium  of  Ex- 
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change  is  called  Capital.  Once 
an  accumulation  of  Debt  Tokens 
has  reached  the  proportions  of 
Capital,  it  becomes  compulsory 
to  k^ep  it  out  working  all  the 
tiirie.  Its  tendency  is  to  shrink 
back  into  the  nothing  from  which 
it  came.  It  must  either  increase 
or  die. 

If  all  the  gold  at  Ft.  Knox  were 
dumped  in  the  ocean  would  pro- 
duction stop?  If  not  what  is  it 
based  on,  mercenary  motives  or 
social  necessity? 

The  purpose  involved  in  my 
entire  system  is  for  the  indivi- 
dual to  acquire  as  many  Debt 
Tokens  as  possible  and  thus  ac- 
quire a  larger  lien  on  I  Promise 
to  Pay.  One  must  pile  up  debt 
claims  against  his  fellowmen 
faster  than  they  can  pile  them  up 
against  him.  One  must  be  either 
a  horse  or  a  rider,  a  chiseler  or 
a  sucker.  It's  dog  eat  dog  all  the 
way  through. 

During  my  checkered  career  I 
have  performed  such  a  complex- 
ity of  manipulations  with  Medi- 
um of  Exchange  that  dozens  of 
schools  of  economists  have  arisen 
around  my  antics.  Each  one 
claims  his  theory  of  Money  is 
correct.  That  is  why  economics 
can  be  correctly  defined  as  the 
study  of  the  pathology  of  debt. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of 
Medium  of  Exchange,  my  activi- 


ties had  been  restricted  to  direct 
barter  and  outright  theft.  I  have 
never  really  outgrown  these 
time-tested  methods  of  lightening 
the  suckers'  burden.  I  merely 
graduated  into  improved  tech- 
niques. In  these  more  refined, 
modern  days,  whenever  a  situa- 
tion calls  for  primitive  methods, 
I  always  seize  the  opportunity  to 
keep  in  practice.  There's  nothing 
like  having  something  solid  to 
fall  back  upon,  should  a  rainy 
day  come. 

I  Begin  to  Feel  My  Oats 

The  device  of  Capital  allowed 
me  to  put  into  effect  Delayed 
Exchanges.  This  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  for  expansion. 
I  brought  Capital  and  Delayed 
Exchanges  together  in  natural 
wedlock  and  they  begat  Debt, 
Interest,  Profits  and  Waste. 
These  are  the  four  horsemen  of 
the  apocalypse  of  my  system. 

Debt  grew  up  like  Milo,  get- 
ting bigger  all  the  time.  His  little 
brother  Interest  accompanied 
him  wherever  he  went  and  al- 
ways managed  to  pick  up  a  little 
something  on  the  way  back. 
Every  so  often  Profits  got  lost 
among  Delayed  Actions  but  Debt 
and  Interest  always  went  out  and 
brought  him  back.  Waste  oper- 
ated everywhere  expediting  the 
turnover  of  Delayed  Exchanges 
and  thus     helped     to     maintain 
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'Waste  not,  want  not'  has  been 
translated  by  business  to  mean, 
'Waste  not,  profit  not.'  No  busi- 
ness ever  reaches  great  success 
without  well  planned  waste.  It's 
indispensable  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

Once  when  Delayed  Exchanges 
seemed  to  be  turning  over  too 
slowly,  I  brought  Waste  and  Pro- 
fits together  in  illicit  relations. 
They  begat  Cheap  Substitutes 
and  Shoddy  Goods.  Delayed  Ex- 
changes turned  over  much  faster 
after  that;  and  Scarcity  became 
more  pronounced. 

But,  alas!  Debt  turned  out  to 
be  allergic  to  a  natural  enemy 
called  Paid  in  Full.  Every  once 
in  a  while  this  pest  turned  up 
and  I  was  forced  to  create  New 
Debt.  After  some  experimenta- 
tion, I  devised  an  improved  type 
of  Debt  called  Long  Term  Debt. 
He  resisted  Paid  in  Full  much 
better. 

So  with  Scarcity,  Values,  I 
Promise  to  Pay,  Medium  of  Ex- 
change, Capital,  Delayed  Ex- 
changes, Interest,  Long  Term 
Debt,  Profits  and  Waste,  I  was  al- 
most all  set  for  a  successful  and 
endless  career. 

Jungle  Law  Comes  to  Jungle 

There  remained  two  things  to 

do.    I  had  to  have  an  institution- 


alized social  structure,  superim- 
posed upon  these  operating  char- 
acteristics so  as  to  consolidate  my 
gains  and  maintain  law  and  ord- 
er. Also  it  was  necessary  to 
camouflage  it  so  that  men  would 
take  it  for  everything  else  but 
what  it  actually  is.  How  success- 
ful this  effort  has  been  only  a 
thermodynamic  interpretation  of 
history  will  reveal.  Radicals,  li- 
berals, moralists  and  humani- 
tarians have  tinkered  with  my 
superimposed  social  structure  for 
ages  without  altering  or  affecting 
its  basic  operating  characteristics 
one  bit. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  de- 
sign these  social  institutions  as 
one  job.  They  grew  up  naturally 
over  a  period  of  time  as  a  normal 
outgrowth  and  corollary  of  the 
basic  system  of  trade  and  com- 
merce underneath. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  social 
life  men  had  come  together  in 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  multi- 
plying their  strength  against  the 
opposing  forces  of  their  environ- 
ment and  thus  obtaining  indivi- 
dual security  more  effectively. 
This  is  the  original  reason  for  the 
formation  of  tribes  and  commu- 
nities of  people.  One  might  put 
it  this  way:  The  paramount  con- 
cern of  the  social  state  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  general  welfare 
of  the  human  components  in- 
volved. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  laws  in 
society,  physical  laws  and  legis- 
lative laws.  Physical  laws  can't 
be  violated,  they  operate  willy 
nilly.  Legislative  laws  are  passed 
because  it  is  known  in  advance 
that  they  are  being,  or  will  be, 
violated.  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Benjamin  Cardoza  once 
said:  'The  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  preserve  the  ancestral  smell.' 

How  I  subverted  social  life 
from  its  paramount  purpose  is  a 
story  in  itself.  It  runs  concur- 
rently with  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  my  operating  tools  for 
production  and  exchange  of 
goods  and  services.  For  the 
super-imposed  social  institutions 
are  but  a  reflection  of  the  funda- 
mental means  whereby  men  live. 

Briefly,  those  who  learned  how 
to  chisel  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  within  the 
framework  of  my  system  became 
a  ruling  oligarchy.  All  men,  of 
course,  could  not  do  so  but  only 
a  minority.  For,  where  there  are 
exploiters,  there  must  be  some 
one  and  something  for  them  to 
exploit.  In  any  event,  while 
Natural  Scarcity  prevailed, 
which  was  the  case  for  many 
thousands  of  years  and  is  still  so 
in  most  of  the  world,  there  never 
was  enough  to  go  around  and 
provide  every  one  with  what  he 
needed.     So,   if  that  part  of  the 
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physical  wealth  which  went  to 
the  ruling  oligarchs  had  been 
divided  among  the  great  mass  of 
people,  it  wouldn't  have  made 
much   difference. 

All  throughout  history  my  sys- 
tem has  been  operated  and  con- 
trolled by  three  oligarchies. 
First,  came  the  oligarchy  of  or- 
ganized Government  to  maintain 
my  law  and  order.  Next  came 
the  oligarchy  of  the  priesthood 
and  medicine  men  who  preached 
submission  to  my  system  and  re- 
ward after  death.  Last  came  the 
oligarchy  of  the  entrepreneurs 
who  operated  my  system  of  trade 
and  commerce.  These  three 
have  alternately  either  control- 
led separately  or  worked  togeth- 
er in  all  countries.  I  have  nam- 
ed them  Ecclesiasticism,  Private 
Enterprise  and  Political  State. 

Their  role  today  is  the  same 
as  it  has  always  been.  Organ- 
ized government  is  necessary  un- 
der any  social  system.  Since  the 
first  concern  of  any  government 
is  to  maintain  itself,  mine  is  no 
different  from  what  any  other 
form  of  government  would  be  in 
that  respect.  It  protects  its  own, 
i.e.,  the  Price  System  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange. 

Private  Enterprise  functions  to 
exploit  the  natural  resources  of 
the  land  and  the  human  compon- 
ents thereof,  for  all  the  profit- 
the  traffic  will  bear.    It  is  easy  to 
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see  how  the  interests  of  my  three 
oligarchies  tie   in   together. 

'I  often  say  that  if  you  can  meas- 
ure that  of  which  you  can  speak, 
you  know  something  of  your  sub- 
ject; but  if  you  cannot  measure 
it,  your  knowledge  is  meager  and. 
unsatisfactory/ — Lord  Kelvin. 

The  Stuff  of  Dreams 

The  last  factor  which  adds  to 
the  strength  of  my  system  and  its 
resistance  to  change  is  the  set  of 
sugar-coated  Abstract  Concepts 
that  has  been  woven  into  it  by 
my  philosophers  and  historians. 
I  conjured  these  empty  ideas  out 
of  nothing.  The  proclivity  of 
men  to  become  enamored  of 
visionary  conceptions  is  truly 
amazing. 

Abstract  concepts  are  compos- 
ed of  symbols  in  the  minds  of 
men  which  are  not  reflections  of 
real  things  in  the  physical  world 
about  him.  For  example,  the 
mental  symbol  'horse'  represents 
something  real  in  the  physical 
world,  that  is,  1500  pounds  of 
flesh  and  bones  on  the  hoof. 
Thus,  it  is  a  Real  Concept.  To 
prove  it,  you  can  perform  an 
operation  to  demonstrate  its 
reality.  You  can  describe  a  horse 
with  words,  i.e.,  other  symbols, 
and  then  go  out  in  the  physical 
world,  find  a  horse  and  show 
where    your    verbal    description 


fits  the  real  thing. 

If  every  single  real  thing  in  the 
physical  world  had  its  symbol  in 
the  minds  of  men,  there  would  be 
an  even  number  of  symbols  and 
things  and  no  more.  All  mental 
symbols  would  be  Real  Concepts. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however; 
the  minds  of  men  in  addition  to 
being  able  to  contain  Real  Con- 
cepts can  also  entertain  an  ap- 
parently limitless  number  of 
empty  symbols  which  represent 
nothing  in  the  physical  world. 

This  fact  is  one  of  the  main 
props  of  my  system.  Over  a 
period  of  time  my  philosophers 
and  more  lately  that  frustrated 
breed  of  psychotic  complexes 
called  the  Liberal,  have  invented 
thousands  of  Abstract  Concepts 
to  intrigue  the  minds  of  men. 
Among  these  are  Liberty,  Free- 
dom, Equality,  Fraternity,  Jus- 
tice, Natural  Rights  and  Survival 
of  The  Fittest,  Right,  Wrong, 
Morals,  Ethics,  Sin  and  so  on. 
Try  to  perform  an  operation  to 
prove  the  existence  of  any  of 
these  concepts  in  the  physical 
world  of  reality  and  see  how  far 
you  get. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  these  Ab- 
stract Concepts  because,  not  be- 
ing physical  entities,  they  can  be 
and  are  clothed  in  ever  shifting 
definitions  and  can  never  be  uni- 
ted on  any  common  basis  of 
agreement.  They  can  never  harm 
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my  system  and  they're  very  use- 
ful. The  intensity  of  their  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  men  is  so 
great,  however,  that  they  will 
face  blazing  machine  guns  in  de- 
fense of  them  even  though  they 
don't  exist.  Whether  men  will 
go  as  far  in  the  furtherance  of 
Real  Concepts  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Abstract  Concepts  help  to  con- 
ceal the  real  nature  of  my  sys- 
tem. They  keep  men  busy  ever 
seeking  to  attain  that  which  is 
unattainable.  If  you  will  analyze 
my  system  closely,  you  will  see 
that  in  its  physical  operations  to 
produce  goods  and  services,  it 
conforms  to  some  physical  laws. 
But  in  its  exchange  of  this  phy- 
sical wealth,  it  ignores  physical 
laws  and  the  control  is  carried  on 
by  methods  devised  out  of  Ab- 
stract Concepts,  or  nothing.  No 
wonder  it  jams  up  every  so  often. 

Exchange  value  is  a  function  of 
scarcity.  When  scarcity  departs 
the  concept  of  exchange  value 
collapses,  revealing  its  abstract 
nature.  Therefore  under  a  Price 
System  we  are  actually  rich  in 
inverse  proportion  to  what  we 
don't  have,  in  goods  and  services. 


As  long  as  Scarcity  lasts,  my 
system  can  operate.  But  when 
Abundance  enters  the  picture, 
Scarcity  and  Values  both  disap- 
pear and  all  the  Abstract   Con- 


cepts of  my  system  will  shrink 
back  into  the  nothing  from 
whence  they  came.  When  this 
occurs,  Real  Concepts  will  enter 
the  picture  and  then  men  will 
discover  for  the  first  time  what 
I  have  known  all  along.  This  is, 
that  the  benefits  they  have  been 
seeking  for  ages  in  Abstract  Con- 
cepts never  did  reside  there  at 
all  but  always  were  waiting  to  be 
found  in  Real  Concepts  derived 
directly  from  the  physical  world 
around  them. 

Abundance  Haunts  Me 

Of  all  the  Real  Concepts  there 
are,  the  one  called  Abundance 
for  Everyone  makes  me  shiver 
every  time  I  hear  it.  Those  words 
contain  my  death  warrant.  As  I 
look  back  now,  I  can  see  that  my 
troubles  began  in  1782  A.D.  when 
the  first  double-acting  steam  en- 
gine was  developed.  Oh!  If  I  had 
only  known  then  what  I  know 
now.  I  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely ruthless  in  the  eradication 
of  Science  and  all  thoughts  con- 
cerning Science. 

For  I  was  just  then  enjoying 
the  tail  end  of  a  thousand  year 
moratorium  on  change.  My  triple 
oligarchy,  Ecclesiasticism,  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  and  the  Political 
State  had  installed  and  maintain- 
ed this  glorious  period  in  my 
name.  Historians  call  it  the 
Dark  Ages,  but  to  me  it  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Price  System. 
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There  were  no  upsetting 
thoughts  about  Abundance  for 
Everyone  then.  Men  were  con- 
tent to  work  away  from  sun  to 
sun  for  the  greater  glory  and 
profit  of  their  masters,  assured 
of  suitable  rewards  hereafter. 
The  few  heretics  who  dissented 
from    my    system    were    quickly 

Who  discovered  the  use  of  fire, 
and  how;  who  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  wheel;  who  first 
smelted  iron  ore?  Thousands  of 
contributions  to  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  were  made 
by  countless  known  and  un- 
known men.  Ask  yourself,  who 
owns  science? 

taken  care  of  in  medieval  torture 
chambers  and  at  the  stake.  Long 
success  had  made  me  lax  and  I 
had  forgotten  that  underneath 
the  superimposed  social  struc- 
ture, hoary  with  folklore  and  an- 
cient traditions,  Scientific  Know- 
ledge was  increasing. 

In  the  Ancient  World,  Scien- 
tific Knowledge  had  gotten  off  to 
a  respectable  start  in  Greece  and 
at  Alexandria.  But  the  legions 
of  Rome  and  fanatical  followers 
of  Mohammed  soon  had  the  situ- 
ation well  in  hand.  Then  I  froze 
the  status  quo  for  a  thousand 
years.  It  seemed  good  enough  to 
last  forever.  Men,  however,  were 
discovering  physical  laws  and 
learning  how     to     apply     them. 


Apparently  even  my  Price  Sys- 
tem can't  stop  men  from  think: 
and  experimenting. 


I  Am  Outflanked 

By  the  time  the  18th  Century 
rolled  around,  this  growing  body 
of  knowledge  had  spawned  the 
witches'  brew  of  Science,  the 
Scientific  Method  and  the  Scien- 
tific Attitude.  Inventions  were 
made  and  existing  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  applied  therein. 
Machinery  came  into  being, 
crude  and  cumbersome,  but  more 
efficient  than  my  age-old 
methods  of  Human  Toil  and 
Hand  Tools  had  been.  Some  un- 
known enemy  of  mine  discover- 
ed that  any  motion  that  is  repeti- 
tive can  be  performed  better  by 
machinery  than  by  human  hands. 
Then  the  factory  system  of  pro- 
duction was  born  and  my  arch 
enemy  Technology  entered  the 
picture. 

Coincident  with  these  develop- 
ments came  a  greatly  increased 
use  of  power  derived  from 
sources  outside  the  human  body 
such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind  and 
falling  water  to  turn  the  factory 
wheels.  Without  this  latter  de- 
velopment Technology  would  not 
have  attained  its  present  estate. 
Though,  of  course,  Technology 
and  Extraneous  Energy  are  more 
or  less  the  same  thing,  like  iden- 
tical  twins.      The   conversion   of 
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Extraneous  Energy  to  use  it  for 
power  was  new  and  revolution- 
ary. 

All  throughout  my  long  his- 
tory, the  only  source  of  power 
available  had  been  the  human 
body  supplemented  by  crude 
windmills  and  the  power  of  work 
animals.  So,  the  only  way  to 
produce  more  was  to  employ 
more  men  or  work  longer  hours. 
The  average  power  of  a  human 
body  is  one-tenth  that  of  an  av- 
erage horse.  In  1782  the  first 
double-acting  steam  engine  de- 
veloped many  times  the  power  of 
one  horse.  So  the  industrial  re- 
volution began  and  I,  poor  fool, 
welcomed  all  this. 

When  George  Washington  drove 
the  250  miles  from  Mt.  Vernon  to 
New  York  City  for  his  inaugura- 
tion the  journey  required  seven 
days.  Today  one  can  reach  any 
place  on  earth  in  less  than  three 
days.  Horse-power  ideas,  too,  be- 
long in  the  horse-power  age. 

Had  I  foreseen  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  the  impact  of  Technology 
and  Energy  upon  my  Price  Sys- 
tem, I  would  have  put  a  stop  to 
it  in  its  early  stage.  Now  it's  too 
late.  Science  has  grown  to  gar- 
gantuan proportions  and  men 
have  become  dependent  upon  the 
machines  they  have  created.  The 
best  I  can  hope  for  now  is  to  re- 
vert to   some   intermediate   stage 


of  development  and  freeze  my 
system  there.  In  fact,  I  have  been 
staging  a  powerful  attempt  in 
that  direction  lately  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  I  call  it  Fascism.  It's 
my  only  hope. 

There  is  no  one  to  blame  for 
my  present  predicament  except 
myself.  I  have  been  a  party  to 
my  own  downfall.  Of  all  the 
heretics,  liberals,  and  radicals 
spawned  by  every  protest  move- 
ment in  history,  none  has  given 
me  such  cause  to  worry  as  my 
own  stupidity.  The  operating 
devices  which  worked  so  well  for 
so  long  don't  seem  to  work  so 
well  these  days.  This  has  been 
more  true  in  North  America  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here, 
Technology  and  Energy  have  ad- 
vanced further  than  anywhere 
else. 

'When  I  use  a  word,'  Hump- 
ty  Dumpty  said,  'it  means  just 
what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither 
more  nor  less.' — Lewis  Carrol. 

I  Go  on  a  Long  Spree 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  I  enjoyed  ex- 
pansion, such  as  had  never  hap- 
pened to  my  system  before.  I 
spread  into  the  furthest  corners 
of  the  earth.  I  modernized  my 
operating  characteristics  and 
added  refinements  unknown  in 
the  simpler  Agrarian-Handicraft 
stages   of   the   past.      Any    Debt 
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Merchant  or  Economist  can  reel 
off  the  list  for  yoii.  They  study 
the  pathology  of  my  operating 
devices  (which  you  will  remem- 
ber were  conjured  out  of  noth- 
ing) without  ever  inquiring  into 
their  essential  nature.  That  is 
because  these  gentry  are  well 
chosen  for  lack  of  perspicacity. 
But  at  least  they  are  familiar 
with  the  new  nomenclature. 

When  expansion  began  I  saw 
at  once  that  Private  Enterprise 
needed  a  few  more  Abstract  Con- 
cepts to  assist  it.  So  I  conjured 
up  the  following:  Live  and  Let 
Live,  Competition  Is  the  Life  of 
Trade,  Individual  Initiative,  Plan 
of  Plenty,  Rugged  Individualism, 
Niggardliness  of  Nature,  Law  of 
Diminishing  Returns,  Business 
Responsibility  and  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

They  sound  beautiful  and  have 
functioned  well,  but  I  can  assure 
you  they  are  as  hollow  as  a  puff 
ball. 

When  the  Political  State  saw 
Private  Enterprise  expanding  in- 
to Corporate  Enterprise,  it  too 
had  to  modernize.  So  I  added  a 
set  of  Abstract  Concepts  to  it  al- 
so, such  as:  Political  Democracy, 
The  Voice  of  the  People  is  the 
Voice  of  God,  Government  of 
Laws  and  Not  of  Men,  Equality 
Before  the  Law,  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Freedom  from  Want,  Free- 
dom from  Fear,  and  so  on.     Any 


politician  can  reel  off  the  list  for 
you.  They're  always  spouting 
about  these  Abstract  Concepts. 

If  you  study  history  closely, 
you  will  find  that  these  latter 
day  Abstract  Concepts  came  in 
with  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
They  are  now  part  and  parcel  of 
my  operating  characteristics.  If 
you  will  examine  them  carefully 
you  will  see  that  they  cannot  be 
worn  as  clothes  to  keep  out  the 
cold  nor  eaten  for  food  to  nourish 
the  body.  They  are  in  all  respects 
negotiable  the  same  as  Money, 
and  can  be  and  are  bought,  sold 
and  traded  in  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. 

Malthusianism   Outwitted 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  was  an  up- 
surge in  population.    It  was  pos- 
sible with  the  new    power    anc 
Technology     to     produce     mort 
commodities.     Thus,  it  was  pos 
sible  for  a  larger  number  of  mei 
to  live.     This  trend  has  contin 
ued.  For  the  first  hundred  year 
or  so  of  the  new  order,  it  didn' 
matter.     Industry  was  expandin, 
and  the  birth  rate  of  new  job 
was    always     greater    than    th 
death  rate  of  old  jobs,  eliminate 
by  the  advance  of  Technology.  1 
I  succeed  in  reverting  to  a  lowe 
stage   of   industrial   developmer 
and  freeze  social  change,  it  mean 
that  the  population  will  also  hav 
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to  be  decreased  to  the  number 
that  can  be  supported  by  a  less 
advanced  stage  of  production. 

In  one  country,  Russia,  com- 
prising one-sixth  of  the  world's 
land  area,  two  members  of  my 
triple  oligarchy  were  kicked  un- 
ceremoniously out  of  the  picture 
by  a  political  revolution  in  1917 
A.D.  These  were  Private  Enter- 
prise and  Ecclesiasticism.  How- 
ever, the  Political  State  took  over 
their  functions  and  I  still  operate 
the  same  old  way  there.  My 
stage  of  development  there  can 
be  defined  as  State  Capitalism. 
It  means  the  same  except  that 
Private  Enterprise  has  become 
State  Enterprise  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cism has  been  emasculated  to  a 
great  extent.  However,  the  Tech- 
nology of  Russia  is  growing  ra- 
pidly and  I  fear  the  worst. 

Fascism  is  a  network  of  compul- 
sions of  economics,  government 
and  religion,  designed  to  freeze 
social  change  and  maintain  the 
ancient  status  woe.  It  is  the  con- 
solidation of  all  minor  rackets  in- 
to one  major  monopoly  for  the 
benefit   of  wealth  and  privilege. 

Most  of  the  world  is  still  in  the 
first  or  second  stages  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  and  it 
shouldn't  be  too  hard  to  retard 
social  change  there.  These  back- 
ward nations  do  not  possess  en- 
ough natural  resources  to  devel- 


op much  further.  I,  the  Price 
System,  can  still  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  old  formula  there. 
Perhaps  a  federation  of  some  na- 
tions based  upon  the  location  of 
natural  resources  could  arise. 
That  would  make  conditions  un- 
comfortable for  me.  The  Politi- 
cal State  in  every  country,  how- 
ever, is  prepared  with  a  power- 
ful Abstract  Concept  called 
Nationalism  to  oppose  any . 
change.  The  juju  of  my  Abstract 
Concepts  is  potent,  even  if  they 
themselves  are  not  real. 

Down  that  Lonesome  Road 

As  I  survey  the  world  today, 
I  find  one  Continent  where  I  am 
in  extreme  danger  of  liquidating 
myself  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  am  not  one  to  cast  blame  for 
my  failures  upon  others.  No 
political  ideologies  or  economic 
Utopian  nostrums  can  alter  the 
basic  operating  characteristics  of 
my  system  one  bit.  The  pro- 
ponents make  good  scapegoats 
but  my  real  enemy  is  the  fact  I, 
the  Price  System,  cannot  adjust 
myself  today  in  America  to  the 
impact  of  Technology  and  Ener- 
gy. 

In  the  past  when  things  got 
tough  for  me  in  any  country,  I 
could  always  start  a  war  and 
channelize  social  change  into 
homicidal  conflict.  In  the  past 
3500   years,    I   have   had   one   or 
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more  countries  at  war  for  all  but 
330  years  of  that  time.  Corporate 
Enterprise  particularly,  benefits 
greatly  in  time  of  war.  Prices 
rise,  business  booms  and  profits 
mount  higher.  The  Political 
State  too  has  an  opportunity  to 
expand  its  powers  and  preroga- 
tives. Ecclesiasticism,  of  course, 
functions  on  both  sides  in  every 
war.  As  a  general  rule,  the  same 
can  be  said  for  Corporate  Enter- 
prise in  these  days  of  Interna- 
tional Bankers,  Cartel  Agree- 
ments and  World  Commerce. 
Technology,  however,  has  made 
war  too  expensive  for  me.  Not 
that  I  mind  the  killing,  but  the 
financial  problems  are  a  head- 
ache. Worst  of  all,  modern  wars 
are  waged  with  the  tools  of  Tech- 
nology and  (woe  is  me)  the  tools 
of  Technology  are  the  tools  of 
social  change. 

In  America,  today,  the  more 
Technology  and  Energy  that  is 
introduced,  the  more  insoluble 
my  problem  becomes.  It  seems 
that  they  function  everywhere  to 
defeat  my  purpose  to  maintain 
Scarcity  and  Values.  They  in- 
crease Profits  but  make  it  ever 
more  and  more  difficult  to  rein- 
vest Profits.  They  raise  the  Debt 
too  high  and  lower  the  Interest 
Rate  too  low.  They  increase  pro- 
duction and  decrease  employ- 
ment. They  cut  down  Purchas- 
ing Power  and  raise  up  a  whole 


host  of  new  social  problems  that 
never  existed  before.  They  flood 
the  land  with  Goods  and  Ser- 
vices, but  dry  up  the  free  flow  of 
Medium  of  Exchange.  They  close 
the  door  on  Scarcity,  but  open 
it  for  Abundance  for  Everyone, 
thus  seriously  threatening  to  de- 
stroy Values. 

The  efforts  of  the  Price  System  to 
stop  the  impact  of  technology  are 
as  futile  as  the  labors  of  Sisy- 
phus. The  only  solutions  are  to 
stop  technology;  or  realign  the 
social  structure  in  conformity 
with  physical  laws. 

All  this,  in  spite  of  my  best 
efforts  at  Monopoly  Control,  Re- 
stricted Production,  High  Prices, 
Shoddy  Goods,  Buried  Patents, 
Cartel  Agreements  and  Financial 
and  Political  Interference.  More- 
over, the  struggle  for  survival  of 
Private  Enterprise  makes  com- 
pulsory the  installation  of  ever 
more  Technology  and/or  Ex- 
traneous Energy. 

Economic  Impasse 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn, 
in  America,  there  is  an  impasse. 
The  task  of  creating  new  Debt 
in  the  face  of  its  rapid  liquida- 
tion and  the  expense  of  new 
Technology  becomes  ever  more 
and  more  unbearable.  About 
1932  Corporate  Enterprise  gave 
up   the   struggle   to   create   New 
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Debt  and  passed  that  responsibi- 
lity over  to  the  Political  State. 
This  Lieutenant  of  mine,  as 
strong  as  he  is  now,  barely  stag- 
gers along  under  the  growing 
load.  Perhaps  I  can  solve  that 
one  particular  problem  at  least. 
Debt,  if  you  remember,  is  created 
out  of  nothing.  It  can  also  be 
dissolved  back  into  nothing.  I 
pulled  that  stunt  once  before  in 
Germany.     It's  called  Inflation. 

Political  State  increases  the 
amount  of  Money  in  circulation 
until  it  becomes  dirt  cheap.  When 
the  total  amount  of  Money  be- 
comes many  times  greater  than 
the  total  Debt,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Debt  is  reversed  compar- 
ed to  what  it  was  before.  It 
is  then  small  in  comparison  to 
Money.  So  the  Debtor  takes  this 
Legal  Money  to  his  Creditor  and 
pays  off  his  Legal  Debts  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  former  worth.  It's 
a  legal  swindle,  but  so  what? 
How  about  I  Promise  to  Pay,  you 
ask?  Well,  I  told  you,  it  was  con- 
jured out  of  nothing,  didn't  I? 
Under  Inflation,  Private  Enter- 
prise performs  hari-kiri,  for  the 
good  of  all  and  then  I  start  all 
over  again  with  a  brand  new 
Private  Enterprise. 

That  won't  solve  my  entire 
problem  in  America  though.  This 
Continent  possesses  78  percent 
of  the  world's  installed  horse- 
power of  machinery,   73   percent 


of  the  world's  graduate  engineers 
(those  damnable  brats  of  Science 
who  are  forever  designing  new 
Technology),  19  percent  of  the 
World's  land  area,  the  largest 
body  of  technicians  and  skilled 
personnel  on  earth,  the  lion's 
share  oi  the  World's  natural  re- 
sources and  only  10  percent  of 
the  World's  population.  All  this 
adds  up  to  trouble  for  my  Sys- 
tem, the  Price  System,  of  pro- 
duction and  Exchange  of  com- 
modities. 

Science  is  a  fair  palace  of  lofty 
dimensions.  It  stands  properly 
ordered  and  rock  solid,  upon  the 
enduring  base  of  its  postulates. 
Criticisms  originating  outside  its 
postulates  are  categorically  ab- 
surd. 

The  installation  of  ever  more 
and  efficient  Technology  in  Am- 
erica, which  has  been  accelerated 
by  World  War  No.  2,  makes 
Scarcity  ever  harder  to  maintain 
and  tends  to  dry  up  the  free  flow 
of  Medium  of  Exchange.  If  you 
remember,  these  are  the  corner- 
stones of  my  system.  As  more 
and  more  efficient  Technological 
Mechanisms  are  introduced,  man- 
hours  per  unit  of  Production  are 
constantly  driven  lower.  This 
spells  disemployment  of  labor 
and  decline  of  total  purchasing 
Power.  The  less  Purchasing 
Power,  the  less  Production.  The 
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less  Production  the  less  Purchas- 
ing Power. 

Debt  and  Production 

So  it  becomes  necessary  to 
create  ever  more  New  Debt  to 
pay  for  the  installation  of  still 
more  efficient  mechanisms  to  cut 
the  costs  of  Production  and  grab 
a  share  of  the  dwindling  market. 
The  new  mechanisms,  however, 
pay  off  the  Debt  so  fast  that  I'm 
left  holding  the  bag  every  time. 
Reinvestment  in  new  industry 
becomes  ever  more  necessary 
and  ever  more  difficult. 

The  birth  rate  of  new  jobs 
created  by  Technology  has  long 
since  dropped  below  the  death 
rate  of  old  jobs  destroyed  by  the 
same  cause.  From  1860  to  1914 
in  America,  my  Debt  expanded 
at  a  compound  Interest  Rate  of 
5  percent  annually.  But  physi- 
cal Production  expanded  at  a 
compound  interest  rate  of  6  per- 
cent annually.  The  Debt  was  al- 
ways healthy.  Since  1914  the  re- 
verse has  been  the  case.  Physi- 
cal Production  has  risen  to  a 
peak  and  leveled  off  but  Debt  is 
going  straight  into  the  high 
heavens.  Since  1932  when  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  dumped  its  Debt- 
creating  prerogative  onto  Politi- 
cal State,  the  curve  of  industrial 
Production  has  been  following 
the  curve  of  Government  spend- 
ing like  a  hound   dog  follows  a 
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coon. 

As  I  said,  it's  not  a  problem 
of  finances;  it's  a  problem  of  how 
to  maintain  physical  Production 
at  a  high  level  so  as  to  maintain 
Purchasing  Power  and  thus 
maintain  the  free  flow  of  Medi- 
um of  Exchange.  If  I  allow  phy 
sical  Production  to  be  maintain- 
ed at  a  high  level,  I  destroy  Scar 
city  and  if  I  don't  I  dry  up  the 
flow  of  Medium  of  Exchange 
Oh,  riddle  of  riddles!  How  car 
it  be  done?  If  I  inflate  the 
Money,  I  may  destroy  all  of  the 
little  remaining  confidence  in  me 
and  thus  seal  my  own  death  war 
rant.  I  got  away  with  it  in  Ger 
many  only  because  that  country 
was  less  advanced  industrially 
and  could  recover  rapidly  and  re 
sume  expanding  under  my  meth 
ods. 

"Wnen  the  first  savage  reach* 
for  a  stick  to  scratch  his  bad* 
with,  technology  was  born.  If 
has  been  a  long  time  coming  ol 
age.  But  now  it's  here,  and  w< 
can  either  make  room  for  tomor 
row  or  pay  the  penalty.  Thif 
generation  of  Americans  has  i 
rendezvous  with  destiny. 

In  America,  the  problem  o: 
Production  is  solved.  The  Tech 
nology  is  installed  and  can  do  th< 
job  of  distribution  of  Abundance 
for  Everyone  whenever  my  in 
terference  controls  are  removed 
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problem  is  to  stall  this  off  as 
ig  as  possible;  and  to  devise 
rays  and  means  to  freeze  social 
Lange  on  a  low  level.  I  don't 
*e  if  it  does  involve  killing  off 
>0  to  75  percent  of  the  population 
)f  America.  What  is  that  corn- 
Dared  to  my  beloved  Oligarchies, 
Private  Enterprise,  and  the  Poli- 
;ical  State! 

Rule  or  Ruin 

Since  I  was  conceived  in  Scar- 
city and  dedicated  to  Waste  I  am 
itterly  without  scruples.    I  know 
yery  well  that  the  prosperity  I 
Jim  enjoying  now  while  America 

„"  s  engaged  in  the  most  fateful 
war  of  her  history  is  only  transi- 
tory.    I  know  that  it  has  been 

r  bought  at  the  terrific  risk  of  in- 
stalling a  greatly  expanded  Tech- 
nology.    I  know  that  when  the 

_  war  is  over  I  will  be  faced  with 

jkj  problems  such  as  I  never  had  to 

,3   contend  with  before. 

I  know  that  scientists  and  en- 
s' gineers  have  been  analyzing  my 
?  operating       characteristics       and 
have  pointed  out  every  flaw.     I 
know  too  that  a  more   efficient 
t    social  system  has  been  designed 
which  will  distribute  Abundance 
and  Security  To  Everyone.  But 
even  though  I    know    the    hand- 
writing is  on  the  wall  I  have  not 
lost  hope.     My  collapse,  and  the 
victory    of    Technology,     is    not 
inevitable. 


If  I  cannot  rule  I  can  always 
ruin.  If  I  go  down  I  may  be  able 
to  arrange  things  so  as  to  carry 
all  civilization  in  America  .with 
me.  But  even  if  Chaos  results  I 
will  then  arise  again  like  Phoenix 
from  its  own  ashes.  For  I  have 
been  with  you  a  long  time  and  I 
have  learned  many  tricks.  His- 
tory records  the  disappearance  of 
eight  different  civilizations  of  the 
past.  The  causes  are  obscured 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  But 
history  has  never  yet  written  the 
record  of  one  single  collapse  of 
my  system  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, The  Price  System. 

Social  change  in  the  past  could 
only  be  accomplished  with  vio- 
lence. Social  change  in  the  Power 
Age  can  only  be  accomplished  in 
peace.  The  Achilles  heel  of  tech- 
nology is  social  violence. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  liquidate  me  permanently. 
That  is  the  replacement  of  my 
Price  System  methods  of  control 
devised  out  of  visionary  concep- 
tions by  Technological  methods 
of  control  devised  out  of  the  real- 
ity of  physical  laws.  But  it  has 
never  been  done  before  and  due 
to  the  nature  of  Technology  it 
must  be  accomplished  peacefully. 
How  difficult  that  is  going  to  be  a 
glance  at  my  record  will  reveal. 
I  loathe  Peace.  As  I  look  into 
the  immediate  future  I  can  gather 
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strength  from  the  realization  that 
I  am  not  alone.  I  have  many  able 
allies  who  work  unceasingly  in 
my  interests.  Some  of  them  have 
been  with  me  a  long  time. 

Look  at  my  Record 

I  am  the  Neolithic  man  who 
bartered  pretty  sea  shells  and 
rare  stones  for  food  and  drink 
and  a  place  by  the  fire.  I  am  the 
tribal  medicine  man  who  charged 
a  fee  for  exorcizing  the  devils.  I 
am  the  slaves  of  Egypt  who  built 
the  pyramids;  and  the  Pharaohs 
who  were  buried  there  many 
centuries  before  my  system  ex- 
panded into  Europe.  I  am  the 
oligarchy  of  Athens  who  poison- 
ed Socrates.  I  am  Judas  who  be- 
trayed Christ;  and  the  Pharisees 
who  crucified  him.  I  am  the  le- 
gions of  Rome  who  conquered 
Greece;  and  the  fanatics  of  Mo- 
hammed who  burned  the  library 
at  Alexandria.  I  am  the  Inquisi- 
tion that  persecuted  Galileo;  and 
burned  Bruno  at  the  stake.  I  am 
the  radicals  of  Paris  who  behead- 
ed Lavoisier:  'The  revolution  has 
no  need  of  chemists.'  How  true 
from  my  point  of  view.  I  am  the 
Political  State  that  hanged  John 
Brown.  I  am  the  brass  hats  who 
framed  and  convicted  Billy  Mit- 
chell. I  am  the  Capital  Invest- 
ment of  the  aviation  industry 
which  is  holding  back  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Flying  Wing  type  of 


super-bomber  in  this     hour     of 
America's  need. 

My  Upholders  Are  Legion 

I  am  the  esthetes  who  revel  in 
the  delicacies  of  life  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  great  maj- 
ority. I  am  the  privileged  few 
who  are  free  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  the  green 
meadows,  streams  and  mountains 
of  America.  I  am  all  the  pot- 
bellied beneficiaries  of  my  sys- 
tem, whether  in  broadcloth  or 
overalls.  I  am  also  the  stolid, 
patient,  underfed  worker;  and 
the  fat  dowager  who  eats  too 
much  and  talks  too  much.  I  am 
the  miseducated,  smart  fool  who 
knows  all  the  wrong  answers,  I 
am  the  white  collar  snobs,  the 
vice-Presidents  and  Honorable 
stooges  who  snub  those  in  more 
plebian  walks  of  life;  and  the 
peasant  psychology  of  the  under- 
dog who  looks  up  to  Society  in- 
stead of  around  at  it.  I  am  the 
myriad  of  non-producing  person- 
nel in  industries  who  thrive  on 
the  institutionalized  red  tape  of 
my  system. 

I  am  the  grand  mansions  on 
the  Avenue  where  they  will  try 
anything  once;  and  I  am  the 
bleak,  filthy  slums  where  minds 
and  bodies  are  dulled  by  inces- 
sant poverty.  I  am  the  Park 
Avenue  playboy;  and  the  procur- 
er who  hangs     around     taverns. 
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Their  methods  differ  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind.  I  am  the  mink 
coats  of  the  night  clubs.  'You 
can  smell  them  as  they  go  by/  I 
am  all  the  'Nice'  kind  Christian 
people  of  America.  How  they 
love  to  be  discreetly  dishabille, 
but  not  enceinte;  and  how  their 
hearts  can  bleed  for  the  poverty 
stricken  children  of  India,  China 
and  all  other  points  12,000  miles 
away.  I  have  been  spawning 
them  for  four  generations  and  to- 
day they  are  'Nicer'  than  ever. 
I  am  the  Banker  (Debt  Mer- 
chant) who  never  knew  anything 
about  his  own  commodity  except 
how  to  take  a  dollar  and  lend  it 
out  at  6  percent  interest. 

I  am  the  housewife  in  a  con- 
stant dither  to  keep  up  with  the 
Jones'.  I  am  that  monstrous  ana- 
chronism the  father  and  mother 
who  ensalve  their  beloved  child- 
ren to  their  own  narrow  horizons 
in  the  'sacred'  name  of  parent- 
hood. I  am  the  church  bell  ring- 
ing on  Sunday  morning;  and  the 
smug  ecclesiastic  who  rationalizes 
fear  of  the  unknown  into  reward 
after  death.  My  voice  is  heard 
plainly  in  schools  and  I  am  the 
school  teacher  who  'cannot  lead 
a  normal  life  unless  he,  or  she, 
goes  to  another  town  under  an 
assumed  name.'  I  am  the  profes- 
sors of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities; the  smooth  sophistries 
of  the  philosophers;  the  crackpot 


dreams  of  the  Utopians;  and  the 
poisonous  acid  of  class  warfare. 

Behind  all  these  men  you  have 
to  do  with,  behind  officers  and 
government,  and  people  even, 
there  is  the  Country  Herself, 
your  Country,  and  .  .  .  you  be- 
long to  Her  as  you  belong  to 
your  own  mother.  Stand  by  Her, 
boy,  as  you  would  stand  by  your 
mother.' — Edward  Everett  Hale 
in  The  Man  Without  a  Country. 

Divide  and  Conquer 

I  am  the  shivering  newsboy  on 
the  corner  peddling  his  daily 
trash;  the  writer  who  composes 
it;  the  editor  who  polishes  it  up; 
the  publisher  who  put  it  out;  the 
advertiser  who  pays  for  it  and 
censors  it;  and  the  dumb  sap  who 
believes  what  he  reads  in  the 
papers.  I  am  the  hard-headed 
tycoon  of  industry  who  imagines 
his  club  of  economic  insecurity 
is  executive  ability;  and  I  am  the 
Caspar  Milquetoast  who  is  afraid 
to  think  out  loud.  I  am  the  law 
at  the  end  of  the  policeman's 
nightstick;  the  politician  who 
tells  him  how  far  he  can  go  in  en- 
forcing the  law;  I  am  the  hired 
gunman  and  thug;  and  the  stool- 
pigeon  who  puts  the  finger  on 
my  scapegoats.  I  am  also  the 
clever  lawyer  who  inveigles 
Justice  over  to  the  side  with  the 
most  Money. 
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I  am  all  the  minority  pressure 
groups  seeking  preferential  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  of  other 
minority  groups;  and  I  am  the 
peoples'  representative  who  cat- 
ers to  these  groups.  I  am  the 
cash-register  concept  of  social 
values  of  the  smart  business  man; 
and  the  class  hatred  of  the  ideo- 
logists of  dialectic  materialism.  I 
am  the  engineer  and  scientist 
who  is  more  interested  in  person- 
al gain  than  in  social  results.  I 
am  all  the  commercial  escapisms 
of  modern  society,  from  the  mor- 
onic movies  to  the  equally  mor- 
onic but  $30,000,000  a  year  comic 
strip  industry.  I  am  the  millions 
of  adults  and  children  in  this 
country  who  cannot  even  read 
and  write.  I  am  the  incalculable 
inertia  of  the  great  mass  who 
never  do  anything  about  any- 
thing unless  they  are  driven  to  it. 

I  am  the  social  system  and  in- 
stitutions designed  to  fit  the  Ag- 


rarian-Handicraft cultures  oi 
other  lands,  imported  from  across 
the  ocean  and  superimposed  up- 
on the  Great  Technology  ol 
America.  I  am  the  folklore  and 
hoary  traditions  of  7000  years  oi 
human  toil,  hand  tools  and  Scar- 
city. I  am  the  'commonsense'  oi 
the  ignorant  crowd;  and  all  the 
superstitions  of  the  unknown.  ] 
am  every  chiseler  looking  for  a 
sucker;  and  every  sucker  whc 
would  like  to  be  a  chiseler.  ] 
am  everyman  everywhere  with  s 
hamburger  sandwich  psychology 
of  living  standards,  in  the  richesl 
Continent  on  earth.  I  am  al 
those  who  know  better  but  dc 
nothing  about  it. 

I  am  YOU  who  are  reading 
this  article.  What  have  you  evei 
done  that  conflicts  with  my  in- 
terests? With  such  able  allies  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  Technology 
to  effect  my  collapse. 
I   AM   THE    PRICE    SYSTEM. 


Air  Power  Eats  Up  Gasoline 

it  AIR  POWER  eats  up  gasoline — on  a  scale  never  known  before. 
Every  day  R.C.A.F.  airfields  here  in  Canada  consume  an  average  of 
more  than  400,000  gallons;  in  one  30-day  period  alone  they  used  an 
average  of  548,000  gallons  a  day.  It  takes  as  much  aviation  gasoline 
to  train  one  pilot  as  to  run  a  car  for  18  years. 

In  one  day's  raid  on  the  German  cities  of  Wilhelmshafen  and  Dus- 
seldorf,  approximately  5,000,000  gallons  were  used.  Three  tons  of  avi- 
ation gasoline  are  needed  to  'deliver'  every  one-ton  bomb.  Every  Mos- 
quito that  raids  Berlin  consumes  900  gallons.  The  equivalent  of  your 
year's  *AA'  ration  would  last  a  Lancaster  bomber  only  V2   an  hour. 

In  this  war  the  demand  for  aviation  fuel  alone  exceeds  the  total  de- 
mand for  all  petroleum  products  during  the  last  war.  Here  in  Canada 
this  demand  has  jumped  from  5.453,930  gallons  in  1939  to  176,298,570 
gallons  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1944 — more  than  32  times  as 
much!  — Dept.  of  Munitions  and  Supply 
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Wanted  -  A  National  Fuel  Policy! 


IT7  HILE  waiting  for  a  prom- 
W  ised  long  range  national 
:uel  policy  to  be  based  on  the 
[<  :indings  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
the  coal  industry  of  Western  Ca- 
nada is  confronted  by  immediate 
problems  which  are  made  mani- 
fest  in   declining   production. 

Official  figures  disclose  that  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  the 
three  western  provinces  have 
produced  a  total  of  5,059,800  tons 
of  coal.  This  is  410,550  tons  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1943. 

Total  coal  output  for  B.  C.  for 
the  half  year  actually  showed  an 
increase  due  to  the  larger  pro- 
duction resulting  from  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  Elk  River  Colliery 
by  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co. 
Ltd.  and  operation  of  the  Corbin 
Colliery  by  Consolidated  M.  &  S. 
Co. 

Higher  production  in  the  East 
Kootenay  district  more  than  off- 
set declining  production  on  Van- 
couver Island  with  the  result  that 
total  coal  output  for  British  Co- 
lumbia for  the  half  year  was 
984,540  tons  compared  with  905,- 
637  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1943. 
Chiefly  responsible  for  the 
overall  decline  in  Western  Cana- 
da was  a  very  pronounced  falling 
off  in  production  in  Alberta.     In 


the  six  months  of  1944  Alberta 
output  totalled  3,452,380  tons 
compared  with  3,876,107  tons  in 
the  first  half  of  1943,  a  decline  of 
423,727  tons. 

The  drop  in  Saskatchewan  pro- 
duction was  more  moderate  but 
it  is  to  Alberta  that  Western 
Canada  must  look  for  the  major 
portion  of  its  supply.  The  Sas- 
katchewan half  year  output  was 
622,880  tons  compared  with  688,- 
606  tons. 

Alberta  operators  urge  that  in 
evolving  a  long  range  coal  in- 
dustry policy  in  Western  Canada 
steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
a  situation  like  that  which  crop- 
ped up  early  this  year.  Due  to 
the  mild  winter  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  orders  in  the  first 
months  of  1944  and  this,  in  turn, 
forced  some  collieries  to  close 
for  lack  of  demand. 

The  contention  is  that,  as  fuel 
is  under  federal  control,  it  should 
be  a  federal  responsibility  to  en- 
sure full  time  employment  for 
mine  workers  and  thus  avoid  dis- 
location of  operations  by  tempor- 
ary market  conditions.  Difficulty 
of  re-assembling  crews  after  a 
shut-down  is  accentuated  by  the 
current  man-power  shortage. 

— Vancouver  News  Herald 
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The  War  between  Plenty  and  Price 


WE  are  now  getting  a  flood 
of  reports  from  the  Alas- 
ka Highway  which  prove  that 
there  has  been  wholesale  de- 
struction of  goods  and  supplies, 
left  behind  on  the  completion  of 
the  project.  We  get  similar  re- 
ports from  Manitoba — where  one 
air  force  training  station  has  been 
closed  down.  All  sorts  of  useful 
things — from  washtubs  to  used 
clothing — are  alleged  to  have 
been  destroyed  at  the  latter 
point.  The  deliberate  destruction 
in  the  far  north  is  said  to  be  on  a 
vast  scale. 

These  things  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  our  demobilization  prob- 
lem. They  raise  such  vital  issues 
that  it  is  imperative  for  all  ordin- 
ary people  to  think  about  those 
issues  now. 

Already  organized  business 
groups  are  getting  together  to 
coerce  the  governments  to  repeat 
on  a  colossal  scale  the  same  wan- 
ton destruction — the  same  de- 
liberate maintenance  of  scarcity 
as  we  had  in  the  depression.  The 
most  notable  example  is  that  of  a 
motor  car  organization  which  re- 
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cently  claimed  (it  turned  ou 
without  justification)  to  have  i 
secret  promise  from  the  govern 
ment  to  sell  the  thousands  o 
army  jeeps  to  people  who  wan 
and  need  them.  For  fear  of  in 
juring  the  interests  of  this  one 
service  group  all  of  the  people 
would  be  denied  the  benefit  o^ 
good,  cheap  little  gas  buggies. 

When  the  U.  S.  governmenl 
sent  its  engineers  in  to  build  the 
Alaska  Highway  Canada  made  an 
arrangement  which  stipulated 
that  everything  not  used  in  the 
construction  would  be  shipped 
out  of  the  country.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  that  prin- 
ciple. But  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  relation 
of  the  two  countries  when — not 
wanting  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
shipping  vast  quantities  of  mater- 
ial back  across  the  border — the 
U.  S.  authorities  are  constrained 
to  destroy  valuable  goods  on  the 
spot. 

It  is  a  strange  war  in  which 
Canada  can  make  three  gifts  of 
a  billion  dollars  apiece  to  her  Al- 
lies in  this  war  and  yet  can  not 
apply  the  same  principle  on  the 
home  front  to  dispose  of  useful 
goods  which  are  being  burned  or 
buried. 
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There   is   a  new  musical  play 

iow  running  in  New  York  called 

Dklahoma.    It  is  the  closest  thing 

out|;o  a  real  native  American  light 

e;  opera  that  this  continent  has  yet 

em  Droduced.      It    deals     with    that 

3  ooeriod  which     began     with     the 

van  .oudest  call  in  all  the  history  of 

(  id  nan,     'Come  and  get  it.'     Fifty 

one  thousand  human  beings  lined  up 

oplon  the  edge    of    that    last    vast 

t  o:  :hunk  of  land  to  be  stolen  from 

;  (the  Indian  and  literally,  physic- 

oeuklly  raced   to   grab   their  future 

tut  lomesteads. 

ear  We  need  just  a  little  bit  of  that 
atec  common  sense  come-and-get-it 
Ilf  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
>Pe£  lems  which  are  going  to  face  us 
wai  after  this  war.  Not  one  scrap  of 
m  metal — not  one  shred  of  clothing 
w\  ;_not  one  useful  thing  should  be 
0  destroyed  after  this  war  simply 
r)  to  take  the  short  and  easy  way 
• a:  out  of  the  'problem'  of  disposal. 
■te|  If  necessary  these  things 
-to  should  be  given  away  to  the 
ft  nearest  person  who  wants  to  use 
ti:  them.  We  did  that  with  the  land. 
Is  it  beyond  our  capacity  or 
commonsense  to  do  that  with 
;  washtubs,  blankets,  and  even 
r   jeeps? 


The  scandal  of  the  years  before 
the  war  was  that  our  whole 
scheme  of  distribution  was  based 
on  the  perverted  doctrine  that 
the  interests  of  the  few  sellers  of 
things  are  more  important  than 
the  interests  of  the  many  users 
of  those  same  things.  Thus,  to 
maintain  the  price  of  (and  profit 
on)  coffee  we  burned  coffee.  We 
plowed  under  cotton,  cremated 
suckling  pigs.  We  deliberately 
re-created  the  condition  of  partial 
scarcity  in  order  to  get  our  up- 
side down  economic  system 
working  again. 

What  father  or  mother  of  a 
family  would  permit  the  deliber- 
ate destruction  of  goods  which 
were  desired  and  needed  by  some 
members  of  the  family — simply 
because  free  access  of  such  goods 
would  mean  that  the  recipients 
would  not  have  to  buy  those 
goods  from  somebody  else? 

Not  till  Canada  begins  to  think 
of  itself  as  all  one  family — not 
till  humanity  begins  to  regard  it- 
self as  all  one  family — will  we 
really  begin  to  build  the  kind  of 
system  which  can  never  be  over- 
thrown because  it  is  built  upon 
a  rock.  — Elmore  Philpott 


\ 


*  WINNIPEG,  July  8.  —  The  Winnipeg  Tribune  said  in  a  newspage 
story  today  that  there  was  'general  anger*  among  the  citizens  of  Bran- 
don when  they  learned  that  an  estimated  5,000  to  6,000  articles  from 
the  A-4  Army  training  centre  had  been  destroyed  by  army  axe-wield- 
ers.They  included  coal  scuttles,  washtubs,  pails,  kitchen  and  cooking 
utensils.  Scores  of  Brandon  people,  the  paper  said,  salvaged  a  variety 
of  utensils,  repaired  them,  and  now  have  them  in  use  — Canadian  Press 
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Canada  and  Immigration 


IN  THE  twenty  minutes  at  my 
disposal,  I  want  to  analyse 
three  great  aspects  of  our  nation- 
al life: 

(1)  Our  effective  area,  from 
the  standpoint  of  immigration. 

(2)  Our  resources,  by  which  to 
provide  for  population  growth. 

(3)  The  present  character  of 
our  population,  and  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  it. 

Before  I  launch  out  upon  the 
stormy  waters  of  statistics,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  put  on  re- 
cord  one    qualifying   principle. 

Post-war  immigration  policy 
should  visualize  and  provide  as- 
surance of  relatively  full  employ- 
ment for  our  population,  regard- 
less of  racial  origin.  Until  the 
Canadian  economy  has  made  due 
provision  for  the  millions  of  Ca- 
nadians now  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  in  special  war  industries,  we 
have  no  business  to  jeopardize 
their  economic  security  by  pour- 
ing  in    extensive    immigration. 


From  an  address  delivered  at  the 
third  session  of  the  Manpower  Con- 
ference on  June  13,  1944,  by  Watson 
Kirkconnel,  Professor  of  English, 
McMaster  University,  Hamilton.  Re- 
printed from  the  July  1944  issue  of 
INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  by  kind 
permission   of  the  author. 


And  now  to  come  to  grips  wit] 
the  realities  of  our  Canadian  eco 
nomy. 

Few  subjects  are  so  complete 
ly  misunderstood  by  Canadian 
as  the  extent  of  their  countr 
that  is  available  for  settlement 
Our  vast  area  on  the  map  in 
spires  the  patriot  to  mak< 
speeches  on  the  unlimited  expan 
sion  of  population  that  we  ma: 
look  for.  But  let  us  get  down  t< 
statistics.  The  over-all  area  o 
Canada  is  estimated  at  3,750,001 
square  miles.  The  Canada  Yea: 
Book,  however,  lists  two  millioi 
square  miles  as  'waste  land'  an( 
another  million  and  a  quarte: 
miles  as  'fit  for  forest  only.'  Th( 
1940  edition,  at  page  251,  state 
that  only  8.6  percent  of  Canada' 
area  is  arable.  This  amounts  t< 
only  325,000  square  miles,  or  th< 
combined  area  of  Texas  and  Ok 
lahoma,  and  three  quarters  o 
this  is  already  being  used  fo 
field  crops  and  pasture. 

This  point  cannot  be  to< 
strongly  and  frequently  stressed 
Canada  could  give  away  over  9» 
per  cent  of  its  territory  and  stil 
retain  all  of  the  land  that  is  a 
vailable  for  permanent  settle 
ment.  One  sack  of  coal  delivere( 
in  a  two-ton  truck  remains  on< 
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ck  of  coal. 

It  is  on  this  more  modest  basis 

f  settlement  that  we  need  to  es- 

ate  the  possible  population  of 

anada.     In  terms   of  our  more 

stricted  area,  the  population  of 
Canada  is  not  3  per  square  mile 
but  35.4  per  square  mile,  or  more 
than  twice  the  density  of  Texas. 
The  density  for  the  entire  United 
States  in  1920  was  35.5  per 
square  mile.  On  a  New  World 
basis,  we  are  not  so  glaringly 
underdeveloped. 

Over  against  the  congested 
population  of  Europe  or  India, 
however,  we,  like  the  United 
States,  may  seem  to  be  prodigal- 
ly  provided  with  elbow-room.  If 
peasants  in  the  Balkans  can  raise 
a  family  on  five  acres  of  land, 
why  cannot  Canada,  by  compar- 


e  concentration,  add  several 
millions  to  its  population? 

It  may  be  admitted  at  once 
that  after  centuries  an  ultimate 
swarming  of  this  sort  may  come. 
Permit  me  to  summarize,  how- 
ever, certain  reasons  why  it  is 
not  likely  to  come  in  our  time: 

(1)  Most  of  the  arable  land  in 
Canada  is  already  owned  and  oc- 
cupied. He  would  be  a  bold 
bureaucrat  who  would  ask  the 
average  Ontario  farmer  to  move 
and  make  room  for  19  other 
families  on  his  100-acre  farm. 
The  whole  trend  of  agriculture 
in  the  world  today,  moreover,  is 


toward  larger  farm  units  and 
greater  mechanization,  calling  for 
fewer  hands  to  work.  Part  of 
the  exodus  from  Western  Cana- 
da is  due  to  the  fact  that  every 
combine  deprives  at  least  five 
men  of  a  harvest  job.  The  big 
collective  farms  in  Soviet  Russia 
represent  the  same  tendency  on 
a  large  scale.  For  Canada  to  de- 
fy the  whole  trend  of  our  time, 
and  revert  to  a  peasant  economy, 
simply  to  get  more  population, 
seems  uncertain  of  success. 

(2)  Peasant  concentration  in- 
volves poverty  beyond  anything 
we  can  conceive.  The  value  of 
all  the  agricultural  output  of 
Hungary,  per  capita  of  the  rural 
population,  is  only  about  sixty 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  standard 
of  life  is  catastrophically  low. 
Scientific  agriculture,  including 
the  extensive  use  of  fertilizers, 
may  raise  the  output  per  acre 
considerably,  as  in  the  case  of 
Denmark,  but  one  must  remem- 
ber that  in  Denmark  over  four 
fifths  of  the  arable  land  is  in 
farms  of  over  25  acres  each. 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1943, 
ed.,  vii,  205.) 

(3)  Climate  is  another  factor. 
The  short  growing  season  limits, 
in  most  of  Canada,  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  crop  year;  while  the 
severity  of  our  winters  calls  for 
considerable  expense  in  fuel  and 
heavy  clothing. 
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(4)  Accessibility  to  markets  is 
a  vital  factor.  It  is  scant  comfort 
to  a  man  on  virgin  soil  in  the  re- 
mote Peace  River  country  to  get 
100  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  if 
it  costs  him  37  cents  a  bushel 
merely  to  get  it  out  as  far  as  Ed- 
monton. Or  again,  were  the 
black  soil  of  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley close  to  New  York,  it  might 
support  ten  times  its  present 
number  of  market-gardeners. 
But  geography  has  doomed  it  to 
a  restricted  local  market.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  time,  but  of  costs. 
Aeroplanes  could  rush  Manitoba 
lettuces  and  celery  to  New  York 
in  a  single  morning;  but  the  ex- 
pense of  shipping,  whether  by 
plane,  train  or  truck,  will  always 
be  many  times  that  of  shipping 
from  New  Jersey  or  Connecti- 
cut. Intensive  agriculture  re- 
quires proximity  to  large  centres 
of  population,  and  that  condition 
is  lacking  in  the  case  of  Canada's 
agricultural  areas. 

Certain  blue-eyed  optimists, 
however,  have  no  misgivings. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pour  in 
new  population  and  it  will  create 
new  wealth  and  new  demands 
for  goods.  One  such  opinion  that 
I  have  on  file  reads:  'The  great 
American  depression  was  due  in 
part  to  the  closing  of  the  immi- 
gration gates.  There  might  not 
have  been  so  much  unemploy- 
ment had  a  steady  stream  of  im- 


migrants, worth  perhaps  $10,00( 
apiece  on  the  hoof,  come  into  tht 
country  between  1920  and  1929|»ta 
creating   immediately   a    demand 
for   housing,    foodstuffs,      cotton 
goods,  etc.' 

This  is  an  egregious  error.  Th< 
potential  value  of  each  newcomei 
may  indeed  be  $10,000  to  th< 
country;  but  unless  he  can  earr 
wages,  or  create  immediat 
wealth  on  the  land,  or  bring  capi 
tal  with  him,  his  effective  de 
mand  for  goods  and  services 
precisely  nil.  He  creates  a  de 
mand  for  nothing  but  relief.  H< 
can  no  more  contribute  to  tin 
development  of  the  nations 
wealth  than  can  a  billion  tons  o 
molybdenite  in  the  heart  of  Un 
gava,  a  thousand  miles  from  « 
railway.  If  he  represents  labou: 
in  excess  of  the  country's  econo 
mic  development— determined  h] 
resources,  capital  enterprise  an< 
effective  markets — then  he  will 
fail  to  find  employment  and  wil 
prove  a  sheer  loss  to  the  Domi 


nion. 
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For  the  proof  of  this,  let  me  ap 
peal  to  the  actual  history  of  im 
migration  into  Canada.  Th 
simple  truth  is  that  during  th 
80  years  from  1851  to  1931  th. 
total  immigration  into  Canad 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  a 
the  total  emigration  out  fror 
Canada,  chiefly  to  the  Unite 
States.    The  late  M.  C.  MacLea 
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>iias  shown  that  if  there  had  been 
&  neither  immigration  nor  emigra- 
nt lion  during  those  years,  our  own 
to  latural  increase  would  have  giv- 
»n  us  a  population  at  least  as 
large  as  we  have  today.  The  net 
3ir,  result  of  the  immigration  was 
1 1;  the  replacement  of  a  considerable 
es  lumber  of  native  Canadians  by 
di?  lewcomers  from  abroad. 

ca'      Over  the     period  as  a  whole, 
u  Canada    always     had     twice    as 
nany   new   settlers    available   as 
tfie  could  absorb.     For  example, 
1  n  the  decade  1871-1881,  the  im- 
migration doubled,  but  only  one 
10[f  immigrant    in   five    remained   in 
da.    In  1881-1891,  the  immi- 
ation  increased  two  and  a  half 
es,  but  only  one  in  nine  re- 
ined.     In   the     decade     1891- 
01,  six  out  of  every  ten  immi- 
ts  left  Canada.     In  our  most 
■  Dhenomenal     period     of     influx, 
1901-1911,  some  1,848,000  entered 
Canada,  but  the  emigration  was 
°4  iround     one     million.     Between 
1921  and  1931,  we  received  a  mil- 
?    ion  and  a  half  new  citizens,  but 
l   ost  a  million     and     a     quarter. 
1  During  the  whole     period  from 
:  1851   to   1931,   we   lost   6,110,000 
people  to   the  United   States,   of 
■vhom  1,740,000  were  native  Ca- 
nadians  and  4,370,000   were   im- 
migrants who  had  found  it  im- 
:    x>sible  to  get  a  foothold  in  our 
if,  economic  life.     The  U.S.A.,  with 
I)  times  our  farmland,  40   times 


our  coal  output,  50  times  our  iron 
output,  not  to  mention  70  times 
our  available  savings,  was  ap- 
parently able  to  handle  all  our 
surplus. 

A  minor  variant  of  this  story  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  to  which  some 
of  our  optimists  would  glibly  as- 
sign a  potential  population  of 
forty  millions.  Unfortunately, 
the  Prairie  Provinces  are  today 
failing  to  provide  even  for  such 
population  as  they  have.  From 
1921  to  1936,  some  632,000  per- 
sons came  into  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces from  outside  of  Canada 
and  the  natural  increase  was 
522,171.  As  the  actual  increase 
in  population  was  only  458,809, 
there  was  an  evident  loss  of  al- 
most 700,000  persons  who  were 
unable  to  make  a  living  in  the 
West. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  sad  truth 
that  emerges  from  our  past  ex- 
perience of  immigration.  At  no 
time  in  the  past  90  years,  apart 
from  the  temporary  emergencies 
of  war,  has  Canada  ever  had  a 
shortage  of  manpower.  We  have 
always  had  more  people  than  we 
could  digest.  Natural  increase 
would  have  brought  us  at  least 
the  population  that  we  have.  As 
fast  as  new  water  ran  into  our 
little  millpond,  just  as  fast  the 
water  spilled  over  the  dam  and 
ran  away. 
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THIS  first  total  war  in  world  history  is  taking  another  turn.  It  appears 
that  this  turn  is  for  the  better  and  we  are  all  glad  of  it.  Every  family 
with  a  representative  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  day  of 
final   Victory. 

With  the  approaching  doom  of  the  enemy  on  the  fighting  front  we  must  ex- 
pect retrenchment  in  industry  on  the  home  front.  Today  we  are  being  forced  to 
face  the  'beginning  of  the  end'  and  a  certain  number  of  employees  are  being  re- 
leased from  war  industries  in  this  country. 

Technocracy  has  no  desire  to  raise  unnecessary  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  laid  off,  or  those  who  at  the  moment  remain.  But  there  are  certain  as- 
pects of  importance  that  we  feel  should  be  given  your  careful  attention. 

Among  these  is  the  question  of  future  security  for  labor  —  and  all  citizens 
of  North  America  —  with  special  reference  to  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
which  may  not  be  long  delayed.  For  years  before  the  present  war  Technocracy 
had  pointed  out  the  cold,  hard  fact  that  unemployment,  due  to  the  increasing 
use  and  efficiency  of  machines,  had  become  a  national  insoluble  problem  undei 
existing  methods  of  social  operation.  Do  you  remember  the  bread  lines,  the  re- 
lief rolls,  and  the  freight  trains?  So,  too,  does  Technocracy. 

This  war  has  forced  business  to  install  more  and  more  machinery  owing 
the  shortage  of  manpower.  After  the  war  the  problem  of  jobs  will  assume  ar 
even  greater  importance  in  our  minds  —  and  stomachs  —  than  before.  Whai 
is  the  answer  ?  Have  you  heard  of  any  government  program  that  will  guarantee 
you  economic  security  after  this  emergency  is  over?  If  you  have,  you  are  on( 
up  on  Technocracy.  All  we  have  heard  are  the  cries  for  the  preservation  of  'fre< 
enterprise'  —  the  freedom  to  chisel,  the  freedom  to  profit,  the  freedom  to  main 
tain  artificial  scarcity,  the  freedom  to  operate  for  private  benefit  against  th< 
public  welfare,  the  freedom  to  have  poverty,  slums,  crime,  waste,  and  malnu 
trition,  the  freedom  to  starve. 

The  present  small  layoff  is  but  a  glimpse  of  what  is  to  come.  When  the  boy 
return  from  overseas  it  will  be  that  much  worse.  We  must  face  this  probler 
in  the  light  of  all  the  known  facts.  We  can  win  the  war  and  yet  lose  the  peac 
if  a  fascist  control  attempts  to  keep  production  down  and  scarcity  the  orde 
of  the  day. 

Technocracy  has  but  one  question  to  ask  of  you: — 'What  are  YOU  going  t 
do  about  it?'  It  is  your  problem,  but  we  are  ready  to    give    you    the    answei 
INVESTIGATE  TECHNOCRACY  NOW— BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE. 


SO 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North 
(American  social  movement  with  a 
[North  American  program  which  has 
'become  widespread  on  this  Continent. 
;It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group,  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 
The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is 
the  chartered  Section  consisting  of  a 
minimum  of  25  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  finan- 
cial subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no 
debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  dues  and  donations  of 
its  own  members.  The  widespread 
ctivities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
•j  formed  voluntarily;  no  royalties, 
commissions,  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and 
nly  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
ubsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the 
md  <member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members   wear   the   chromium   and 
vermilion    insignia    of   Technocracy — 
the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol 
ignifying  balance. 

WHERE? 

There    are    units    and  members    of 
Technocracy    in    almost    every    State 
in  the  U.   S.  and  in  all  provinces    in 
]  {Canada,   and   in    addition    there    are 
,.    members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
lr  ^Puerto   Rico,   and   in  numerous   other 
mas  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
jj  j  L  Members   of  Technocracy  are   glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Victory  Program  with  any 
interested     people      and      Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased    to    in- 
to! form   anyone   of  the   location   of  the 
nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  win- 
ter of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectari- 
an membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent nation-wide  membership  organi- 
zation. Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacu- 
lar spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or  re- 
births. This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full    swing! 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is 
composed  of  North  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races, 
and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  North  American  citizens.  Aliens, 
Asiatics,  and  politicians  are  not  eligi- 
ble. (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  ac- 
tive office  in  any  political  party.) 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  far- 
mer, mechanic,  teacher,  preacher,  or 
housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a  pa- 
triotic North  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 
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H.  G.  WELLS  ON  TECHNOCRACY 

'Essentially  that  was  a  soundly  scientific  effort  to  restate  economics  on 
a  purely  physical  basis.' 
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Europe  and  North  America 

EUROPE  has  neither  the  resources  nor  the  technological  equipment 
under  any  one  national  management  great  enough  to  compel 
fundamental  social  change.  Europe,  in  spite  of  its  over-population, 
poverty,  and  social  disparities,  is  not  driven  by  any  Force  Majeure 
in  its  production  of  physical  wealth  to  revolutionary  social  redesign. 
Clashes  of  national  groups,  economic  interests,  and  religions  may  in- 
stitute many  political  changes  in  the  European  conglomerate.  Europe 
has  every  political  alternative  in  the  social  handbook  of  nations  except 
the  technological  production  and  distribution  of  abundance.  She  can  re- 
turn to  monarchies,  limited  and  absolute,  to  representative  republics, 
and  to  state-owned  dictatorships.  Europe  has  many  choices  of  pro- 
gressive gradualism  and  the  parliamentarism  of  philosophic  justifica- 
tion of  their  social  steady  state. 

North  America  has  no  alternatives.  North  America  cannot  indulge 
in  the  psychosis  of  fascism,  nor  can  this  Continent  return  to  the  neuro- 
sis of  an  economy  of  free  enterprise,  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Communism  is  endemic  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  communism  in  North 
America  would  be  so  far  to  the  right  that  it  would  be  a  bourgeois 
damming  of  our  destiny.  Tory  conservatism  and  laissez-faire  liberalism 
are  here  alike  useless.  Political  gradualism  in  North  America  would  be 
a  process  of  national  and  Continental  suicide.  North  America's  tech- 
nological equipment  is  battering  at  the  walls  of  this  Continent's  social 
institutions,  demanding  a  new  leadership  of  men  and  things.  America 
has  no  alternative.  We  on  this  Continent  face  either  anarchic  chaos  or 
the  installation  of  the  most  revolutionary  social  redesign  in  the  history 
of  man.  We  have  gone  so  far  that  we  cannot  go  back  to  anyone's  yes- 
terday. We  as  a  country  and  a  Continent,  and  as  a  people,  must  or- 
ganize an  orderly  march  to  the  technological  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  abundance  to  all.  Simultaneously,  America  faces  its  greatest 
historical  opportunity  or  disaster. 

— CHQ,  TECHNOCRACY  INC. 
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FRONT  COVER 

Openhearth  furnaces  being  tapped  out  at  the  Stelco  Steel  Plant  in  Hamilton. 
Stelco  together  with  Algoma  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dosco  of  Sydney  form  the 
Big  Three  of  Canadian  steel  production.  Overall  output  of  Canadian  steel  plants 
has  doubled  since  1939  placing  the  Dominion  in  fourth  position  as  a  steel  pro- 
ducer among  the  United  Nations,  led  by  the  U.S.,  Russia,  and  Britain.  Most 
spectacular  increase  has  been  in  the  production  of  alloy  steels,  many  of  them  re- 
quiring great  metallurgical  skill,  in  which  production  has  been  stepped  up  to 
five  times  the  pre-war  level.  (National  Film  Board  Photo) 


Science  Versus  Philosophy 


MANY  people  wonder  why  Technocrats  do  not  enter  into  a  debate  about 
Technocracy.  These  persons  fail  to  understand  that  science  in  any  field — 
even  the  social  field — just  doesn't  operate  that  way.  The  criterion  gov- 
erning any  scientific  theory  is:  Does  it  fit  the  known  facts?  Either  it  does  or 
it  doesn't,  and  no  amount  of  cunning  rationalization  can  alter  the  situation. 

What  could  be  more  incongruous  than  Albert  Einstein  arguing  with  the  gen- 
eral public  as  to  the  validity  of  his  Theory  of  Relativity!  Every  scientist 
worthy  of  the  name  is  his  own  most  zealous  critic.  A  classic  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Darwin.  Darwin  spent  many  years  accu- 
mulating the  biological  evidence  that  enabled  him  to  formulate  his  Theory  of 
Evolution  through  Natural  Selection — but  he  didn't  stop  there.  The  rest  of  his 
life  he  tried  to  turn  up  new  facts  which  would  disprove  his  theory. 

Similarly  with  Howard  Scott's  Theory  of  Energy  Determinants.  Technocrats 
do  not  accept  this  theory  blindly;  instead  they  try  to  uncover  facts  which 
might  invalidate  it. 

This  scientific  attitude  causes  Technocrats  to  avoid  philosophic  arguments 
with  other  organizations,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  they  refuse  to  analyze 
social  programs  other  than  their  own.  In  the  interests  of  all  people  of  North 
America,  they  make  objective  appraisals  of  what  other  groups  have  to  offer 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent. 

In  contrast  to  Technocracy's  calmly  analytical  approach,  these  other  groups 
slander  each  other  and  Technocracy  in  a  mad  scramble  for  the  political  spoils 
of  the  Price  System.  The  less  they  have  to  offer,  the  more  mud  they  sling,  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  camouflage  the  impotence  of  their  own  program. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Technocracy  Digest  we  presented  a  documentary  survey 
of  Le  Bloc  Populaire — fascism  in  Canada — that  was  given  widespread  distribu- 
tion right  across  the  country  into  Quebec. 

In  September  we  examined  the  facts  behind  the  communist  sellout — but  this 
was  not  in  reply  to  the  attack  on  Technocracy  in  The  People,  semi-official  or- 
gan of  the  Labor  Progressive  Party.  It  was  not  tit  for  tat.  Some  of  the  material 
was  prepared  long  before  the  article  appeared  in  The  People,  and  it  would  have 
been  published  whether  or  not  the  LPP  had  slung  mud  at  Technocracy. 

In  an  early  issue  we  shall  be  printing  an  objective  analysis  of  what  the  CCF 
has  to  offer  the  people  of  Canada  at  this  most  pregnant  moment  in  our  national 
history.  This  also  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  reply  to  the  recent  attack  on  Technoc- 
racy in  the  CCF  News. 

Technocrats  have  endless  patience  in  explaining  Technocracy  to  those  who  are 
biologically  capable  of  becoming  conditioned  to  a  scientific  approach  to  social 
phenomena,  but  we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  persons  who  want  to  indulge  in 
futile  philosophic  argument. 

We  don't  ask  people  to  believe  what  we  say;  all  we  ask  is  that  they  at  least 
be  scientific  enough  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  only  organization  in  North 
America  that  has  the  blueprint  of  a  new  social  mechanism  which  will  provide 
security,  abundance,  and  leisure  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  Continent. 

—The  Editor 
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Domestic  Affairs 


IN  July  1944,  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  13  million  of 
her  most  able-bodied  citizens 
withdrawn  from  production  and 
placed  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  civilian  auxiliaries,  is  en- 
gaged in  turning  out  the  greatest 
annual  production  of  physical 
wealth  ever  known,  56%  of 
which  is  going  into  war  directly 
and  through  lend-lease.  The 
United  States  of  America,  which 
has  (according  to  Quentin  Rey- 
nolds) over  8  million  Americans 
abroad  fighting  for  victory,  is 
wallowing  at  home  in  the  gravy 
trough  of  prosperity  of  the  great- 
est all-time  business  boom. 

The  United  States  of  America 
has  increased  its  technological 
capacity  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
less  than  two  years  of  wide-open 
operation,  war  production  con- 
tracts have  had  to  be  cut  back, 
plants  have  had  to  be  shut  down 
and  reduced  because  we  were 
reaching  the  saturation  of  over- 
production in  our  war  materiel. 
World  War  II  is  not  great  enough 
to  absorb  the  continuous  full  load 
production  of  American  technol- 
ogy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  never  before 
been  so  prosperous,  so  fully  occu- 
pied,    so     completely     employed, 


and  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
pletely apathetic  to  anything  in 
their  own  future  except  more  of 
the  same.  Department  store  sales 
have  climbed  the  peaks  of  Himal- 
ayan totals.  Corporate  business  is 
reported  as  having  $37,800,- 
000,000  cash  in  demand  deposits 
in  United  States  banks.  The 
bangtails  are  running  before  the 
largest  paid  admissions  in  race- 
track history.  The  amounts  bet 
often  exceed  $3  million  in  a  single 
day  at  a  single  track.  Last  year 
(1943)  the  reported  total  of 
money  bet  through  pari-mutuel 
machines  in  the  State  of  New 
York  alone  was  $288  million;  this 
year  will  be  the  most  prosperous 
and  glamorous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  sport  of  kings.  In  spite  of 
rationed  gasoline,  insufficient 
rail  and  bus  transportation,  and 
the  great  demand  for  war  pro- 
duction, American  race  tracks 
will  be  jammed  with  over-flowing 
crowds  even  on  work  days.  The 
horse  races  can  provide  those 
fortunate  masses  of  our  people 
with  an  exciting  and  glorified 
escapism  from  the  horrid  realities 
of  war,  and  the  shuddering  pros- 
pects of  the  peace  to  come. 

Show  business  is  roaring  along 
in  high  gear  playing  to  capacity 
houses  sold  out  weeks  and  even 
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months  in  advance.  Any  produ- 
cer who  can  collect  a  crowd  of 
hams  and  a  script  with  a  few 
moronic  belly  laughs  interspersed 
with  maudlin  sentimentality  and 
a  few  outworn  cliches  can  enjoy 
a  box  office  sellout  and  satisfy 
his  audiences  with  an  easy,  com- 
fortable escapism  at  high  prices 
per  seat  at  every  performance. 
The  theatrical  profession  is  pro- 
testing that  it  is  being  worked  to 
death,  that  there  are  not  enough 
actors,  and  not  enough  theatres 
to  satiate  the  huge  American  de- 
mand for  a  nightly  trip  to  the 
escapist  world  of  the  never  never 
land.  Night  clubs,  up  until  the 
imposition  of  the  .  Cabaret  Tax, 
were  operating  in  the  lush  of  a 
gold  boom.  Since  the  Cabaret 
Tax  some  of  the  smaller  and  in- 
adequate night  clubs  have  closed 
their  doors,  while  the  real  hot 
spots  now  turn  them  away  in 
droves.  Our  better  bars  and  cafes 
have  even  developed  special  tech- 
niques in  order  to  handle,  not  the 
carriage  trade,  but  the  standees. 

Never  have  so  many  people  in 
any  period  of  the  world's  history 
purchased  so  many  diamonds,  so 
many  fur  coats,  and  so  much 
jewelry.  Never  have  the  banks  of 
any  nation  been  so  liquid  with  so 
many  billions  of  cash.  Never  has 
any  nation  bought  so  many  bonds 
— over  $83  billion  total  were  pur- 
chased     (complete     returns     on 
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those  cashed  are  not  in  yet). 
Never  has  the  national  debt  of 
any  nation  risen  so  high  ($209 
billion),  and  it  is  due  to  rise  to 
still  greater  heights.  From  1933 
until  1943  the  money  in  circula- 
tion in  United  States  has  trebled 
in  volume.  The  total  circulation 
of  folding  money  in  United  States 
is  today  approximately  $21  bil- 
lion. It  is  significant  to  note  that 
from  May  1943,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  1944,  the  issuance  of 
bills  of  large  denominations  has 
rapidly  increased,  that  is,  bills 
from  $50  to  $10,000.  It  is  reported 
that  more  than  32  million  $100 
bills  have  been  issued  and  are 
presumed  to  be  somewhere  in 
possession  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  their 
bank  deposits.  Almost  one  mil- 
lion $1,000  bills  have  likewise 
been  dispersed  amongst  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  reported  that  a  total  of 
$4  billion  in  big  bills  has  been 
issued,  of  which  only  a  minute 
percentage  of  the  $1,000  and  larg- 
er bills  are  used  for  bank  settle- 
ment. 

Never  has  the  public  of  United 
States  had  so  many  billions  cash 
money  on  deposit  in  the  banks 
of  bur  country.  Never  has  the 
public  of  United  States  had  so 
many  billions  in  Government 
bonds  (the  equivalent  of  cash). 
And  never  has  the  more  fortun- 
ate   percentage    of   our   chiselers 


had  so  many  billions  in  the  safety 
deposit  boxes  and  the  home  safe 
deposits  such  as  mattresses  and 
other  upholstery.  We  should  nev- 
er forget  that  bills  of  large  denom- 
inations can  be  used  to  back  pic- 
tures and  paintings,  and  what 
noble  art  will  not  be  nobler  and 
greater  when  reflecting  a  backing 
of  thousand  dollar  bills.  What 
wallpaper  will  not  radiate  greater 
opulence  when  covering  a  wall 
that  is  first  papered  with  $100 
bills.  Such  rapid  increase  in  the 
issuance  of  bills  of  large  denom- 
inations denotes  an  increase  in 
the  cupidity  and  fear  of  the  fin- 
ancially well-to-do  of  our  citizens; 
cupidity  in  that  it  is  evidence  of 
the  intent  of  the  well-to-do  to 
evade  taxes  and  other  govern- 
mental obligations,  and  fear  in 
their  hoarding  of  available  cash 
that  is  ready  at  all  times  to  hedge 
against  the  exigencies  of  the 
future  by  either  the  purchase  of 
some  form  of  insurance  in  the 
economic  field,  or  by  the  un- 
traceable subsidization  of  politi- 
cal party  action  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  social  insurance.  All  of 
these  constitute  evidences  of  na- 
tional hoarding,  illegality,  and 
individual  anarchy. 

In  any  national  economy  in 
which  social  change  is  becoming 
imminent,  the  first  indications  of 
anarchic  breakdown  always  ap- 
pear at  the  top  of  the  social  sys- 
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tern  in  the  ranks  of  that  system's 
opulent  and  powerful  economic 
ruling  class.  The  moment  that  the 
economic  beneficiaries  of  any  so- 
cial system  lose  faith  in  the  lead- 
ership of  that  system  and  in  that 
system's  economic  and  political 
stability,  they  inevitably  commit 
individual  anarchic  acts  com- 
bined with  illegal  activities  which 
are  in  themselves  distinct  evid- 
ences of  loss  of  faith  in  the  very 
system  of  which  they  have  been 
the  chief  exploiters.  Such  evid- 
ence exists  here  and  now  in  these 
United  States. 

The  days  of  5  cent  cotton  and 
25  cent  corn  have  vanished  in  the 
dim  past.  Agriculturally,  Canada 
and  United  States  are  turning  out 
an  ever-swelling  flood  of  farm 
products.  In  United  States  over 
two  million  have  left  the  farms; 
in  Canada  over  500,000.  And  yet 
the  farmers  of  both  nations,  while 
limited  in  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase farm  machinery,  have,  un- 
der the  impetus  of  high  prices 
and  fortuitous  climatic  condi- 
tions, drowned  their  respective 
countries  in  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
chickens,  eggs,  pork,  and  beef. 
United  States  wheat  estimates  for 
the  1944  crop  year  promise  the 
greatest  wheat  crop  on  record — 
1,200,000,000  bushels.  Likewise,  if 
the  weather  holds,  the  corn  crop 
is  expected  to  exceed  3,200, 
000,000  bushels.  The  other  grain 
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crops  are  alike  reaching  new 
highs.  Canada  has  358  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  terminal  and 
storage,  with  an  estimated  total 
of  602  million  bushels  from  last 
year's  crop.  The  first  wheat  har- 
vests of  the  United  States  in  west 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas 
are  pouring  in  with  record  crops. 
Storage  space  does  not  exist. 
Wheat  is  being  piled  high  in  the 
streets  of  many  towns  in  these 
areas.  Canada  and  United  States 
have  reached  a  record  high  in  the 
number  of  chickens,  pigs,  and 
beef  cattle  on  the  farms  of  both 
countries.  The  total  number  of 
farms  in  both  Canada  and 
United  States  have  declined. 
The  total  farm  population  on  the 
farms  of  both  countries  has  seri- 
ously declined  but,  in  spite  of 
both  declines,  the  farms  of  Can- 
ada and  United  States  are  pour- 
ing out  all-time  record  volumes 
of  farm  produce  with  the  private 
enterprise  and  respective  govern- 
ments of  both  nations  totally  un- 
prepared to  handle  the  agricul- 
tural situation  of  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

Storage  space  in  United  States 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  in  ex- 
cess of  87  percent  filled  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  of  mid-July.  Lard,  eggs, 
and  chickens  jam  our  storage 
space  to  overflowing.  Less  than 
two   months   ago   the   War   Food 


Administration  of  United  States, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  seriously  proposed  that 
5,000  tons  a  month  of  lard  be 
made  into  soap  and  that  the  said 
soap  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain, 
that  each  cake  of  soap  in  the 
5,000  tons  be  wrapped  in  a  pro- 
paganda leaflet,  and  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  British  air  forces 
drop  these  thousands  of  tons  a 
month  in  a  soap  blitz  on  the 
enemy-occupied  territory  of  Eur- 
ope, in  order  to  relieve  the  con- 
gested storage  of  greater  New 
York  and  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  to  make  room  for  the  incom- 
ing egg  crop.  What  a  blitz!  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  that  great 
author  of  detective  fiction,  used 
to  have  his  famous  character, 
Sherlock  Holmes,  say  'Quick, 
Watson,  the  needle!'  If  Sir  Ar- 
thur Conan  Doyle  were  living 
today,  he  would  realize  only  too 
well  that  no  surcease  could  be 
obtained  from  anything  as  small 
as  a  needle  and  therefore  his 
famous  character  would  be  made 
to  say  'Quick,  Watson,  the  fire 
hose!' 

The  farmers  of  both  nations 
are  wallowing  in  the  greatest 
farm  income  of  our  national  his- 
tory. The  farm  subsidies  and 
crop  guarantees  and  ceilings  have 
created  the  most  profitable  pa- 
triotism in  agricultural  history, 
with  the  result  that  a  wild  infla- 
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tionary  boom  in  farm  land  values 
has  been  on  for  some  time.  In 
some  areas  the  values  have  risen 
three  to  four  hundred  percent. 
This  is  not  only  due  to  transac- 
tions amongst  farmers  but  also 
to  a  great  flood-tide  of  idle  capi- 
tal seeking  a  quick  speculative 
return.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  corporations  and  individuals 
who  never  saw  a  farm  or  a  cow 
have  bought  themselves  in  on  the 
inflationary  farm  land  boom.  If 
it  continues,  there  will  be  migra- 
tory movements  of  bought  out 
well-to-do  farmers  and  their  fa- 
milies moving  from  the  farms  to 
the  salubrious  climate  of  Califor- 
nia or  elsewhere,  to  loaf  in  the 
sun  as  successful  components  of 
a  new  leisure  class  born  of  this 
war.     California,  here  we  come! 

The  war  years  combined  with 
the  previous  labor  legislation  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration 
have  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
growth  in  all  labor  union  mem- 
bership. The  basic  forty-hour 
week,  combined  with  time  and 
one-half  and  double  time  for 
overtime,  with  the  enforced  la- 
bor union  contracts,  have  erected 
the  labor  unions  to  a  gigantic 
stature  similar  to  the  large  cor- 
porate enterprise  of  the  nation. 
Millions  of  dues-paying  members 
have  poured  millions  of  dollars  a 
month  into  the  coffers  of  labor 
union  treasuries.     The  AF  of  L, 


the  CIO,  and  the  Railroad  Bro- 
therhoods have  become  identical 
in  size  and  scope  to  the  inter- 
national corporations  that  oper- 
ate simultaneously  in  both  Cana- 
da and  United  States.  Not  only 
has  the  structure  of  the  labor 
unions  taken  on  the  character- 
istics of  corporate  enterprise,  but 
the  executives  of  our  larger  labor 
unions  have  by  their  habituated 
action  patterns  developed  physio- 
logical characteristics  similar  to 
those  of  the  higher  executives  of 
corporate  enterprise.  Just  as  the 
higher  executives  of  corporate 
enterprise  get  thick  behind  the 
ears  and  take  on  that  well-dress- 
ed, well-fed  look  of  the  success- 
ful man,  our  labor  union  leaders 
of  the  higher  rank  indulge  in  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery  to  cor- 
porate enterprise  in  that  they  too 
become  fat  behind  the  ears  and 
develop  that  well-fed,  well-dress- 
ed look;  they  too  belong  to  coun- 
try clubs  and  are  photographed 
playing  their  round  of  golf,  while 
others  imitate  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
and  go  in  for  the  collection  of 
Americana  and  other  antiques. 
They  too  attend  conferences, 
political  caucuses,  and  political 
conventions.  They  have  moved  up 
from  the  back  room  of  the  saloon 
to  the  smoke  filled  suite  of  one 
of  our  better  hotels. 

Corporate  business  has  domin- 
ated the   political  parties   of  the 
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United  States  since  Lincoln  as 
the  back  seat  driver  behind  the 
scenes.  It  is  only  just  and  meet 
that,  as  labor  unions  take  on  the 
physiological  characteristics  of 
their  hated  rivals,  they  too  should 
want  to  move  in  in  order  to  have 
some  share  in  the  political  skull- 
duggery of  the  nation  and,  of 
course,  to  be  able  to  proclaim  to 
their  membership  that  they  are 
aggressively  fighting  the  battles 
of  labor  in  the  political  field  as 
well  as  the  industrial.  Political 
government  in  United  States  and 
Canada  and  corporate  enterprise 
were  long  ago  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  organized  labor  be- 
ing consolidated  into  two  or  three 
immense  international  trustifica- 
tions on  the  basis  that  it  was  poli- 
tically and  economically  more 
feasible  to  negotiate  with  the 
small  number  of  high  officials  of 
two  or  three  labor  trusts  than  it 
would  be  to  deal  with  the  im- 
mense number  of  officials  of  25,- 
000  or  more  separate  and  uncon- 
solidated labor  enterprises.  A 
trust  in  corporate  enterprise  al- 
ways prefers  to  deal  with  another 
trust  in  its  own  field  of  endeavor, 
or  with  another  trust  in  any  field 
of  endeavor.  Trusts  are  always 
so  mutually  understanding  of 
each  other's  mutual  benefit. 
Therefore,  corporate  enterprise 
and  the  political  government  of 
United  States  and  Canada  passed 


the  necessary  enabling  legislation 
in  order  to  complete  the  required 
trustification  of  organized  labor. 

Technocracy  wishes  it  distinct- 
ly understood  that  it  is  in  no  way 
opposed  to  the  organization  of 
labor  by  unions  to  better  their 
wage,  working  conditions,  and 
stability  of  employment.  Tech- 
nocracy understands  only  too 
well  that,  as  long  as  corporate 
enterprise  dominates  our  econo- 
mic and  political  field  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  employ- 
ment, it  is  endemic  that  labor 
unions  must  exist  as  a  bargaining 
agency  in  order  to  merchandise 
the  man-hours  of  its  labor  union 
membership  in  the  greatest  mar- 
ket at  the  highest  price. 

As  labor  unions  in  United 
States  and  Canada  approach  the 
stature  of  large-scale  corporate 
enterprise,  they  will  naturally 
attempt  to  assume  ambitions 
similar  to  those  that  have  been 
exercised  by  the  leaders  of  cor- 
porate enterprise  for  some  gen- 
erations past.  They  too  have 
found  out  that  millions  of  mem- 
bers and  millions  of  dollars  com- 
bined in  one  organization  im- 
mediately create  economic  and 
political  power,  and  the  greater 
the  economic  and  political  power 
created,  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  exercised  in  the  march  of 
events  in  order  to  beget  still 
greater  political     and     economic 
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power.  Organized  labor  in  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada  during 
this  evolution  will  be  torn  be- 
tween two  alternatives:  whether 
to  follow  corporate  enterprise 
strictly  and  to  continue  to  func- 
tion solely  as  labor  organizations, 
while  behind  the  scenes  bringing 
pressure  on  respective  businesses 
and  areas  and  political  party 
delegates,  or  whether  to  evolve 
on  a  different  pathway,  namely 
the  creation  of  a  political  party 
solely  representative  of  Ameri- 
can labor  independent  of  and  in 
opposition  to  the  two  existing 
old-line  political  parties  of  Uni- 
ted States.  American  labor  un- 
ions in  spite  of  Samuel  Gompers' 
great  proclamation  that  labor 
unions  should  not  be  involved  in 
politics  have  always  been  involv- 
ed in  national  politics,  especially 
in  the  last  forty  years. 

The  CIO  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee is  a  well-financed  new  de- 
parture of  one  gigantic  labor  or- 
ganization as  a  pressure  lobby  to 
turn  the  heat  on  both  political 
parties,  but  more  especially  on 
the  Democratic  Party  because  it 
is  the  party  at  present  in  power. 
Mr.  Westbrook  Pegler,  Mr. 
George  Sokolsky,  Mr.  Fulton 
Lewis  Jr.,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  the 
Republican  Party  will  undoubt- 
edly scream  'Communism  and 
Bloody  Bolshevism!'   at  the   CIO 


Political  Action  Committee  and 
at  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic 
Party  for  their  political  associa- 
tion with  this  'red  menace'  of  or- 
ganized American  labor.  Tech- 
nocrats across  this  Continent  will 
understand  these  charges  are  the 
usual  political  balderdash  and 
smear  campaigns  that  are  being 
thrown  into  the  national  political 
arena  in  order  to  create  confu- 
sion on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  cover  up  something 
far  more  deadly  than  the  pre- 
tended menace  of  the  supposedly 
communist  element  in  the  CIO 
Political  Action  Committee. 

The  1944  Conventions  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Par- 
ties have  already  passed  into  his- 
tory although  both  of  them  have 
failed  to  make  history  by  any 
intentional  act.  Of  the  two  Con- 
ventions, the  Democratic  was  by 
far  the  most  vociferous  and  by 
arrangement  drew  the  biggest 
crowd.  Both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Party  Conventions 
loudly  proclaimed  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  forthright  convic- 
tion that  only  they  could  lead 
the  nation  to  victory. 

They  both  alike  proclaimed  that 
they  stood  four  square  and  that 
the  United  States  could  obtain  an 
abiding  peace  only  through  their 
leadership.  The  speakers  of  both 
party  conventions  were  loud  and 
long   in   their    exhortations    that 
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just  recognition  and  reward 
should  be  provided  for  the  re- 
turning veterans  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  speakers  at  each 
Convention  made  the  patriotic 
play-up  of  giving  much  time  and 
many  words  to  the  GI  Joes,  and 
each  party  vied  with  the  other  in 
bestowing  the  gratitude  of  a 
beneficent  nation  upon  its  fight- 
ing men.  The  platforms  of  both 
parties  deal  chiefly  with  a  state- 
ment of  vague  abstractions  at 
home  and  sweeping  generalities 
and  gestures  of  generosity  to 
every  place  on  the  globe  except 
the  Continent  of  North  America. 

Not  once  did  either  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Republicans  in  their 
Chicago  Conventions  mention 
fascism.  Apparently  neither  the 
Democrats  nor  the  Republicans 
realize  that  a  war  is  being  fought 
around  the  globe  to  defeat  the 
armies  of  the  axis  pact  of  fascism, 
a  war  wherein  thousands  of  Am- 
ericans have  already  fought  and 
died  that  fascism  shall  be  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  No 
speaker  on  the  floor  of  either 
Convention  exhorted  his  fellow 
delegates  to  fight  the  war  against 
fascism  to  final  victory.  Anyone 
listening  to  the  radio  speeches  of 
each  Convention  would  have 
been  given  only  one  impression, 
that  United  States  was  fighting 
World  War  II  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose  of   making   the   world    safe 
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for  free  enterprise. 

Never  have  political  parties  in 
any  nation  had  such  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  present  to  their 
/people  a  designed  strategy  for 
the  conduct  of  national  affairs  as 
have  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  in  their  Chicago  Con- 
ventions. And  never  have  two 
great  political  parties  so  utterly 
and  completely  muffed  their  his- 
torical opportunities.  The  Re- 
publicans in  their  seance  at  Chi- 
cago dragged  Herbert  Hoover  out 
of  the  doghouse  to  have  him  con- 
firm in  measured  language  the 
dead  conservatism  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  heyday  of  the 
1920's.  Senator  Robert  Taft  in- 
toned the  Republican  platform  in 
that  flat  dry  Ohio  monotone.  His 
delivery  was  so  flat  and  the  plat- 
form so  long  that  the  delegates 
and  audience  very  nearly  went 
to  sleep  for  the  night.  The  Re- 
publicans were  careful,  as  were 
the  Democrats,  not  to  guarantee 
full  employment  or  full  produc- 
tion or  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  these  United  States;  in  fact 
the  Republican  Party  in  conven- 
tion assembled  arrived  at  that 
wonderful  conclusion  where  they 
guaranteed  the  citizens  of  United 
States  exactly  nothing.  The  poli- 
tical gutless  wonders  of  the  twen- 
tieth century! 

The  Democratic  Party  Conven- 
tion  in   Chicago   blasted   its  way 


over  more  radio  stations  than  its 
competitor;  in  fact,  on  every 
station  throughout  the  Conven- 
tion, the  American  public  had  no 
alternative  if  it  turned  on  its 
radio  other  than  to  be  shellshock- 
ed  by  the  greatest  flood  of  noisy 
nonsense  that  has  ever  come  over 
the  air  in  this  good  old  USA.  The 
Democratic  Convention  made 
one  record  that  exceeds  all  oth- 
ers, a  record  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing exhibition  of  machine  party 
politics  polishing  to  a  terazzo 
finish  the  moronity  of  its  national 
delegates.  Even  the  Republicans 
could  not  reach  this  great  height, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
Republicans  might  have  been 
able  to  equal  the  democratic  ex- 
hibition if  they  had  been  the 
party  that  had  been  in  power  for 
twelve  years.  Vice-President 
Wallace,  the  representative  of 
progressive  liberalism  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  supported  by 
mid;west  agrarian  progressives, 
intellectual  liberals,  labor  gener- 
ally, and  the  CIO  Political  Action 
Committee  in  particular,  was 
eliminated  as  a  political  contend- 
er in  the  1944  elections  because 
his  party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
had  gone  reactionary.  Fascism 
was  going  down  to  defeat  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  chiefly 
before  the  onrushing  Red  Army. 
But  what  could  be  more  subtle 
than  if  while  fascism  was  being 


defeated  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  could  move 
into  an  under  cover  political  vic- 
tory in  United  States. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal  is  a  party 
composed  of  minorities  of  racial, 
religious,  and  economic  divergen- 
cies. It  numbers  among  its  com- 
posite parts  organized  labor  with 
the  exception  of  John  L.  Lewis 
and  theUnited  Mine  Workers;  the 
old-line,  white,  protestant,  south- 
ern Democrat;  the  agrarian  and 
small-business,  white,  protestant, 
middle  west  progressive;  the 
negro  vote  (mostly  of  the  north); 
and  the  many  racial .  language 
blocs  such  as  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can, the  Polish-American,  Slo- 
venian-American, Slovakian- 
American,  Croatian  -  American, 
and  others.  The  records  indicate 
that  in  the  three  previous  elec- 
tions of  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration, the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  has  re- 
ceived 90  percent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  vote  of  United  States 
and  91  percent  of  the  Jewish 
vote,  with  at  least  a  majority  vote 
of  the  other  racial  language  blocs. 

Never  in  political  party  history 
of  United  States  has  the  public 
witnessed  such  a  bare-faced  exhi- 
bition of  the  machine  taking  over 
a  political  party  as  was  witnessed 
at  the  Convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Political  Party  of  1944.  The 
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state  machines  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  and  of  Missouri 
steam-rollered  the  Democratic 
Convention.  The  State  machine 
of  Massachusetts  is  the  O'Con- 
nell  -  Walsh  -  Curley  -  MacCor- 
mack;  of  New  York,  the  Farley- 
Flynn-Tammany;  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Hague;  and  of  Illinois,  the 
Kelly.  The  irony  of  all  this  is 
that  Senator  Truman,  a  stooge 
politician  of  the  ex-Pendergast 
machine  of  Missouri,  a  mason  and 
a  baptist,  was  steam-rollered  into 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination 
by     the     state     machines.     The 


leadership  of  these  machines  is 
almost  solely  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  delegates  of  these  state 
machines  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholic.  The  irony  is  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  political  machin- 
ery of  the  Democratic  Party  as- 
serted its  ascendency  at  Chicago 
over  the  entire  party.  The  Ameri- 
can counterpart  of  the  European 
Front  Populaire  is  here.  The 
Front  Populaire  has  taken  over 
the  Democratic  Party  of  these 
United  States,  and  simultaneous- 
ly Archbishop  Spellman  arrived 
in  Rome. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


Postwar  Planners  Please  Note! 
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*  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  end  of  the 
war  brings  a  year  or  two  of  psuedo  prosperity  followed  by  a  depression,  or 
the  depression  starting  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war.  That  history 
will  repeat,  and  that  the  coming  depression  will  be  much  worse  than  that  of 
the  thirties,  very  few  really  informed  people  will  deny  .... 

Due  to  improved  machinery  and  improved  methods  in  production  the  need 
for  manpower,  after  the  war,  will  be  much  less  than  before.  Now,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, put  yourself  in  the  place  of  these  workers  who  have  been  enjoying 
a  good  income  through  the  war,  and  visualize  their  predicament  and  their 
feelings  when  they  are  notified  that  their  services  will  no  longer  be  required. 
Visualize  the  resentment  of  the  colored  people  who  will  be  asked  to  step  aside 
in  favor  of  the  white  workers.  The  coming  depression,  Mr.  Congressman,  will 
be  packed  with  TNT.  — Simplified  Economics,  August  1944 

*  THE  COLLAPSE  of  Germany  today  would  find  us  totally  unprepared  for 
the  problems  facing  us.  To  convert  to  full  production  and  employment  in 
peace  we  must  find  15  million  more  jobs  than  were  available  in  1939.  We 
must  produce  at  least  60  to  70  percent  more  than  we  produced  in  1939.  If 
we  plan  only  for  prewar  levels  of  production  we  shall  fail.  If  we  do  not 
plan  for  full  employment  any  other  plans  we  make  will  be  swept  away  in  a 
tide  of  unemployment  and  depression. 

— Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore  and  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
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Monopoly  Restricts  Penicillin 


THE  discovery  of  Penicillin 
focuses  attention  on  the 
best  and  worst  of  our  civilization. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  what 
modern  scientific  research  can  do 
for  humanity — even  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  inhuman  war  in 
history. 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  how 
selfish  interests  pounce  upon  the 
new  discovery,  try  to  corner  it 
for  themselves,  try  to  keep  it 
scarce  and  hence  costly  to  the 
public  and  profitable  to  them- 
selves. 

Dyson  Carter  of  Winnipeg  has 
just  written  one  of  the  most  ex- 
plosive articles  ever  published  in 
Canada  on  this  subject.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  August  issue  of  the 
National  Home  Monthly.  The 
only  unfortunate  thing  about  this 
article  is  that  it  did  not  appear 
while  Parliament  was  still  in  ses- 
sion. For  it  makes  charges  of 
such  gravity  that  they  warrant 
immediate  explanation  by  the 
government. 

Here  is  an  indication  of  what 
Penicillin  is  doing  for  humanity. 
When  Carter  wrote  his  article  he 
cited,       among       the       miracles 
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wrought  by  this  greatest  of  all 
known  germ  killers,  the  three  in- 
jection cure  of  gonorrhea.  To- 
day's newspaper  despatches  tell 
of  nine  cures  out  of  ten  treated 
cases  using  single  injections  of 
this   wonder   drug. 

More  accurately,  Penicillin  is 
not  a  drug.  It  is  just  a  refine- 
ment of  granny's  old  bread  and 
milk  poultice. 

Penicillin  has  worked  cures 
which  can  only  be  called  amaz- 
ing. More  people  know  how  army 
doctors  have  used  Penicillin  to 
prevent  blindness  from  infections 
which  would  surely  have  caused 
such  results  without  it.  Almost 
every  germ  disease  seems  to  be 
combatted  or  vanquished  by  this 
most  potent  of  all  germ  poisons. 

But  what  has  Penicillin  done 
already  is  but  a  fraction  of  what 
it  may  do.  Carter  writes  about 
an  experiment  conducted  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  a  young  U.S.  army 
corporal,  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  famous  man-and- 
wife  research  team,  Drs.  M.  R. 
and  W.  H.  Lewis.  Corporal  Corn- 
man  used  Penicillin  to  kill  malig- 
nant cancer  cells,  without  injur- 
ing the  surrounding  normal  body 
cells.  Everybody  concerned 
stresses  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
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a  cancer  cure,  and  not  even  a 
helpful  treatment  at  present. 

The  production  of  Penicillin 
has  been  woefully  disappointing. 
In  March  1944,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment held  a  conference  of  all 
concerned  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  speed  production.  The 
reason  for  this  conference  was 
that,  even  if  production  quotas 
are  reached,  the  total  production 
for  North  America  this  year  will 
be  just  nine  pounds  per  day. 
Not  nine  thousand  pounds,  nor 
nine  hundred  pounds,  but  just 
nine  pounds. 

That  is,  any  child  could  hold 
in  his  hands  each  day  the  total 
production  of  the  precious  natur- 
al product  which  has  saved  more 
lives  and  misery  than  any  pre- 
vious  medical   discovery. 

Carter  says  flatly:  'There  is  no 
mystery  why  Penicillin  output  is 
hopelessly  inadequate.  It  is  be- 
cause this  life-saver  is  now  worth 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
pound,  and  will  stay  at  that  fan- 
tastic level  so  long  as  freedom  of 


manufacture  is     interfered     with 
by  restrictive  monopoly.' 

Only  two  plants  in  Canada  are 
allowed  to  produce  Penicillin. 
One  is  the  small  pilot  plant  of 
Connaught  Laboratories,  Toron- 
to, the  other  is  a  privately-oper- 
ated plant  in  Montreal,  which 
was  paid  for  by  public  funds. 

Last  October  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  unanimously  pro- 
tested restrictions  on  the  produc- 
tion of  this  substance.  Since  that 
time  various  institutions  in  the 
U.S.  have  broken  partly  through 
the  ring  of  restriction.  Two  doc- 
tors in  the  general  hospital  of  Al- 
legheny have  shown  that  by  a 
process  almost  simple  enough  for 
home  production  Penicillin  can 
be  turned  out  quickly  and  cheap- 
ly for  all  surgical  purposes. 

But  the  interests  which  see  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  combines  in  all 
history  are  not  beaten  yet. 

—Elmore  Philpott 


A  One  Shot  Cure  for  Gonorrhea 

*  NEW  YORK,  Sept.  1. — The  cure  of  gonorrhea  with  one  shot  of  penicillin, 
mixed  with  beeswax  in  peanut  oil,  was  announced  in  Science,  official  journal  of 
American  scientists. 

The  report  was  made  by  Capt.  Monroe  J.  Romansky  and  George  E.  Rittman 
of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps.  They  treated  12  cases  with  the  sin- 
gle-shot method,  and  11  were  cured. 

Addition  of  the  beeswax  causes  the  penicillin  to  last  much  longer.  One  of  the 
handicaps  in  giving  the  new  drug  is  that  the  human  body  excretes  it  quickly. 
The  peanut  oil  played  the  role  of  a  carrier  for  the  beeswax. 

The  report  said  there  was  no  pain  from  injection  of  the  beeswax  mixture  and 
that  no  allergic  reactions  were  noted.  — Associated  Press 
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Away  From  the  Land! 


THE  prospect  of  rehabilitat- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  re- 
turning Service  personnel  turns 
the  spotlight  of  concern  again  on 
the  mounting  crisis  in  North 
American  agriculture. 

Tradition  has  decreed  that,  fol- 
lowing each  and  every  war,  a 
'back  to  the  land  movement'  shall 
be  undertaken — and  why  should 
this  generation  deviate  from  the 
behavior  pattern  of  our  ances- 
tors? In  the  past  it  has  been 
argued  that  men  who  have  lived 
through  the  horrors  of  war  will 
desire  and  benefit  from  the 
healthful  and  quiet  atmosphere  of 
rural  dwelling.  This  is  a  com- 
mendable consideration. 

Sixty  years  ago  over  half  of  the 
population  of  Canada  was  re- 
quired on  the  land  in  order  that 
the  remainder  might  be  fed.  Only 
one-quarter  of  the  present  area 
was  over  to  cultivation,  raising 
one-seventh  the  hogs,  one-quar- 
ter the  number  of  milk  cows,  and 
growing  only  about  one-seven- 
teenth the  yield  of  wheat.  Return- 
ing warriors  could  be  whisked 
away  to  the  country  and  readily 
absorbed  in  the  frontier  life  of 
a  virgin  Continent.  Men  who  had 
been  conditioned  to  the  habits  of 
coordinated   action   in   the   army 


readily  reverted  to  the  practices 
of  individual  enterprise,  and  the 
Price  System  apostles  were 
pleased. 

But  this  is  the  year  1944  and 
things  have  changed — tradition 
has  hit  a  snag.  Thousands  of  vet- 
erans can  be  settled  on  farms, 
multitudes  of  wartime  industrial 
workers  can  be  placed  on  the 
land;  they  can  all  become  produ- 
cers— but  in  a  Price  System  can 
they  all  be  provided  with  a  live- 
lihood? 

Agriculture  has  been  in  a  state 
of  crisis  since  the  early  thirties. 
The  problem  is  abundance  and 
the  last  phase  of  the  crisis  is  be- 
fore us  as  the  harbinger  of  social 
change.  Aside  from  wishful 
thinking,  political  considerations, 
and  economic  babble,  just  what 
is  the  situation? 

Two  generations  ago  rural  life 
was  still  primitive.  John  Q.  Far- 
mer was  a  man  with  a  leathery 
face,  a  tattered  felt  hat,  a  few 
head  of  horses  or  possibly  a  brace 
of  oxen,  a  devoted  wife  whom  he 
called  'The  Missis',  and  an  assort- 
ment of  makeshift  contraptions 
he  called  machinery.  He  market- 
ed his  pail  of  eggs  (packed  in 
oats)  and  his  few  pounds  of  but- 
ter  (bundled  in  a  table  napkin) 
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at  the  country  store,  and  he 
hibernated  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  glow  of  the  kitchen 
stove.  He  was  rugged  and  seedy 
—he  had  to  be — and  his  city 
cousins  thought  of  him  as  a 
quaint  character  wearing  a  vul- 
gar and  rather  aromatic  pair  of 
boots. 

This  was  'the  man  with  the 
hoe.'  The  work  he  accomplished 
was  through  man-power,  horse- 
power, ox-power,  and  windmill. 
And  the  average  farm  worker 
could  manage  only  33  acres  of 
improved  land. 

In  just  two  generations  all  this 
has  changed.  The  gasoline  engine, 
the  tractor,  the  combine,  the 
milking  machine,  the  chick  hatch- 
ery, and  an  array  of  new  imple- 
ments and  gadgets  have  effected 
a  startling  transition.  The  45.4 
million  Canadian  farm  acres  have 
become  174.8  million.  The  47,500 
tractors  of  1921  reached  the  159,- 
000  mark  by  1941  and  the  total 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  am- 
ounted to  an  additional  391,000 
vehicles,  while  the  number  of 
reaper  combines  in  operation 
more  than  doubled  in  the  10 
years  previous  to  1941. 

In  the  pioneer  days  a  quarter- 
section  of  western  prairie  land 
(160  acres)  was  a  standard  farm, 
while  in  the  east  100  acres  form- 
ed a  sizeable  unit.  But  to  power 
machinery  these  portions  proved 
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restrictive.  Today  the  average 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  farm 
is  433  acres,  while  the  average 
for  the  entire  Dominion  is  238 
acres  per  farm. 

Man  has  moved  his  array 
of  machines  out  into  the  open 
and  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
what  can  be  done.  The  man  with 
the  hoe  is  becoming  the  agricul- 
tural technologist.  The  agrobiolo- 
gist has  provided  him  with  high- 
er -  yielding,  rust  -  resisting,  crop 
strains,  cows  that  give  more  milk, 
hens  that  lay  more  eggs,  and 
orchards  that  are  more  prolific. 
Farming  generally  is  becoming  a 
profession  and  fewer  farmers  are 
producing  more  food. 

What  are  the  comparative  fig- 
ures for  production?  The  wheat 
yield  of  32  million  bushels  in 
1881  jumped  to  560  million  bush- 
els in  1942;  the  one  million  milk 
cows  increased  to  four  million  by 
1941;  the  one  and  a-third  million 
hogs  were  rooting  nine  and  a-half 
million  strong  by  1944. 

New  techniques,  new  knowl- 
edge, and  new  machines  stepping 
up  the  momentum  of  production 
should  be  a  boon  to  Canada's 
rural  dwellers.  From  the  view- 
point of  efficiency  we  have  pro- 
gressed, but  from  a  Price  System 
point  of  view  the  farmers  have 
committed  an  economic  error. 
They  have  done  their  job  too 
well — they   have   produced   more 
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than  the  market  can  bear. 

Do  you  doubt  this?  Then  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  pre-war  de- 
pression days.  Farmers  produced 
wheat  in  such  abundance  that  it 
sold  for  as  low  as  25  cents  per 
bushel,  eggs  sold  in  some  locali- 
ties at  10  cents  per  dozen,  acres 
of  garden  produce  had  to  be 
plowed  under  for  lack  of  a  cash 
market,  and  carloads  of  beef  cat- 
tle would  often  bring  less  than 
the  shipping  costs.  The  farmer 
was  so  intent  on  making  a  suc- 
cess of  his  new  profession  that  he 
did  not  realize  that  price  was 
soon  to  loom  as  the  greatest  in- 
festation he  had  yet  encountered; 
a  blight  that  cut  deeper  into  his 
security  than  hail,  rust,  grasshop- 
pers, or  army  worms. 

Let  us  see  what  price  did  to 
him  in  just  10  years.  Between 
1928  and  1933  he  produced  so 
lavishly  that  his  dollar-and-cent 
income  dropped  over  two-thirds. 
Financial  burdens  bore  down  on 
him  from  all  sides  until  by  1941 
Canadian  farmers  reported  debt 
to  the  tune  of  $629,200,000— an 
average  of  $2,372  per  farm.  Only 
75  percent  owned  the  land  they 
lived  on.  Of  550,000  owners  who 
operated  their  holdings,  48  per- 
cent reported  mortgage  indebted- 
ness or  an  agreement  of  sale 
threatening  their  security.  'Free 
enterprise*  in  those  days  was  in- 
deed an  empty  bauble. 


The  Canadian  farmer  stood 
knee  deep  in  abundance  but  sty- 
mied in  a  welter  of  poverty. 
Those  farm  houses  that  did  not 
need  major  repairs  were  ready 
for  complete  demolition.  Less 
than  half  of  the  rural  dwellings 
could  boast  a  telephone  and  a 
mere  8  percent  had  flush  toilets 
or  bathroom  facilities  of  any 
kind.  The  farmer  had  succeeded 
in  filling  the  country's  granaries 
to  overflowing,  had  stocked  the 
produce  warehouses  to  the  roofs, 
and  much  of  the  orchard  harvest 
had  become  just  'too  costly'  to 
handle.  Poverty  in  the  midst  of 
•  plenty. 

In  the  cities  where  a  good  mar- 
ket had  formerly  been  provided, 
the  new  machines  of  industry 
were  producing  more  and  more 
goods  with  fewer  and  fewer  man- 
hours  of  work  and  a  consequent 
reduction  in  total  purchasing 
power.  The  Price  System  was 
holding  up  the  march  of  progress 
at  both  ends.  The  farmer  couldn't 
afford  to  sell  his  products  at  the 
ruinously  low  prices,  and  many 
of  the  city  dwellers  couldn't  af- 
ford to  buy  at  any  price. 

Glutted  markets,  shut-downs, 
and  oscillating  flow-lines  were 
throwing  the  entire  North  Am- 
erican economy  into  a  series  of 
convulsive  seizures  when  war 
broke  over  Europe. 

For  an  entire  year  afterwards, 
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the  tremors  continued  within  the 
Price  System  organism  and  dur- 
ing 1940  we  actually  witnessed 
the  curtailment  of  crop  acreages. 
Posters  appeared  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  eat  more  apples  in 
order  to  be  patriotic.  As  the  war 
machine  grew  its  appetite  in- 
creased, carrying  away  the  sur- 
pluses— yet  that  appetite  has 
never  become  insatiable.  Up- 
wards of  900,000  Canadians 
moved  out  of  their  peacetime 
pursuits  and  into  the  Armed 
Forces  to  fight  fascism.  Farm 
help  moved  to  the  larger  indus- 
trial centres  in  search  of  higher 
wages.  Since  1939,  agriculture 
has  lost  more  than  500,000  effect- 
ives. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  loss  of  half 
a  million  farm  helpers  would 
have  crippled  the  entire  industry 
and  thrown  the  country  into  a 
state  of  chaos.  But  again  we  must 
observe  that  this  is  1944.  In  spite 
of  untold  disadvantages,  Cana- 
dian agriculture  has  stepped  up 
its  output  no  less  than  40  percent 
to  meet  the  new  demands.  With 
no  additional  machinery  to  speak 
of,  with  actual  purchase  restric- 
tions, and  a  decided  drop  in  man- 
power, the  overall  efficiency  has 
thus  increased.  This  gives  us 
some  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  agriculture  was  sabotaged 
by  our  Price  System  during  the 
prewar  decade. 


But  now  that  the  dam  is  down, 
now  that  the  ramparts  have  been 
penetrated,  let  us  look  beyond 
the  immediate  scene.  Can  you 
anticipate  the  day  six  months 
after  demobilization  when  the 
lure  of  rural  dwelling  calls  a 
million  native  sons  to  the  soil; 
when  factories  change  over  from 
Bofors  guns  to  milking  machines, 
from  tanks  to  tractors,  from  in- 
vasion barges  to  automatic  potato 
harvesters,  from  explosives  to 
fertilizers,  from  field  artillery  to 
combine   threshers,   etc? 

If  these  things  are  not  accomp- 
lished, all  the  postwar  planning 
that  is  currently  mooted  is  so 
much  eyewash,  and  the  peace 
will  have  been  lost.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Canadians  decide  to 
go  forward  with  the  march  of 
events  we  shall  see  a  very  differ- 
ent picture. 

Technocracy  points  out  that 
Canadians  must  then  be  prepared 
to  tackle  the  problems  of  drought, 
soil  erosion,  reforestation,  mois- 
ture conservation,  and  flood  con- 
trol with  the  blueprints  of  a  Con- 
tinental Hydrology.  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Continental  blueprint,  we 
shall  have  to  be  ready  to  develop 
all  our  potential  waterpower  sites 
in  order  to  facilitate  rural  electri- 
fication. These  are  major  pro- 
jects that,  of  necessity,  must  be 
handled  by  the  technologist  and 
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the  engineer. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
let  us  look  at  actual  farm  science. 
From  the  outset  we  must  recog- 
nize one  fact:  scientific  agricul- 
ture is  making  farming  a  profes- 
sion. 

The  modern  agrobiologist  con- 
siders the  soil  as  a  container  of 
chemicals  that  support  plant  life. 
The  limit  to  which  intensive 
yields  can  be  pushed  is  governed 
by  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  con- 
tain these  chemicals  and  the 
capacity  of  the  plants  to  utilize 
them.  When  improvements  are 
accomplished  in  both  fertilizers 
and  crop  strains  simultaneously, 
the  results  are  so  remarkable  that 
we  are  prompted  to  take  a  second 
look. 

It  sounds  incredible  that  wheat 
can  yield  at  a  rate  of  171  bushels 
per  acre,  oats  at  395,  corn  at  225, 
and  potatoes  at  a  rate  of  1,330 
bushels  per  acre.  Yet  it  has 
been  proven  that  these  crops  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  soil  under 
perfect  agrobiological  conditions. 
Chemists  have  produced  the  fer- 
tilizers, geneticists  the  crop 
strains,  and  agrobiologists  have 
actually  attained  these  results. 

This  means  that  our  present 
farming  methods,  even  though 
they  produce  a  lavish  abundance, 
represent  a  technical  efficiency 
coefficient  of  less  than  10  percent 
of      the      theoretically      possible  • 
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yield.  Given  only  semi-humid 
regions  of  North  America,  ade- 
quate plant  food,  selected  strains 
of  eight  principal  agrotypes 
(corn,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  cotton, 
rye,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets), 
and  the  services  of  trained  en- 
tomologists, the  attainment  of  a 
coefficient  of  70  percent  of  the 
known  possible  yields  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  Thus  40 
million  acres  (less  than  the  culti- 
vated areas  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas) could  produce  the  equivalent 
yield  of  the  entire  United  States 
for  1930  in  these  eight  crops. 

When  we  develop  fertile  soils 
we  cut  down  the  required  acre- 
age, increase  production,  while 
eliminating  labor.  When  we  use 
the  most  vigorous  crop  strains, 
we  increase  the  output  without 
increasing  land  surface,  the  a- 
mount  of  fertilizer,  or  man-hours 
of  human  toil.  Recently  a  new 
strain  of  perennial  wheat  has 
been  developed  which  will  yield 
four  harvests  within  two  years 
from  one  sowing,  in  terrain  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Alberta  and  Sask- 
atchewan. The  trend  is  definite- 
ly towards  heavier  yields  on  lar- 
ger farms  with  an  accompanying 
diminution  of  human  labor. 

An  even  more  fundamental 
and.  technological  approach  to 
agricultural  production  is  to  be 
found  in  those  cases  where  the 
soil   is  no  longer  considered  ne- 
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pessary  as  a  container  for  plant 
food  or  as  a  supporter  of  the 
growing  plant.  By  the  Faraday 
Fluid  Feeding  Process  currently 
in  use  in  California  and  else- 
where plant  food  is  dissolved  in 
water  which  is  contained  in  a 
long  shallow  trough.  Above  the 
water,  and  supported  by  wire 
netting,  is  a  bed  of  excelsior  in 
which  the  seeds  are  planted.  The 
roots  extend  downward  to  the 
water.  The  excelsior  and  wire 
netting  support  the  plants.  In 
this  manner  optimum  conditions 
can  be  constantly  maintained  and 
almost  phenomenal  production 
results.  (See  'Farming  Without 
Soil'  in  this  issue.) 

Where  are  agrobiological 
trends  leading  us?  The  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course  clearly 
outlines  the  probabilities: 

'Regardless  of  whether  the  ag- 
riculture of  the  future  ultimately 
remains  predominately  in  the 
out-of-doors  farming  stage  or 
comes  to  resemble  an  agricultur- 
al factory,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  application  of  the  technolo- 
gical methods  will  revolutionize 
it  to  where  present  methods  are 
truly  primitive  in  comparison. 

'Suppose  that  out-of-doors  ag- 
riculture remains  predominant. 
Large-scale  operations  require 
large  tracts  of  land  worked  by 
machinery  gigantic  in  size  as 
compared  with  any  that  present 
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day  farmers  are  able  to  employ. 
Land-breaking  to  depths  of  two 
to  three  feet  is  not  at  all  imprac- 
ticable with  equipment  specially 
designed  for  that  purpose.  Such 
deep  plowing  in  conjunction  with 
run-off  control  of  the  water  sup- 
ply would  practically  eliminate 
drought  hazards.  Proper  fertili- 
zation and  tilling  would  do  the 
rest.  Only  the  best  land  and  ag- 
ricultural climates  need  be  uti- 
lized because  with  such  yields 
as  could  be  obtained  by  those 
methods  little  more  land  than  is 
contained  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
would  be  required  for  all  agri- 
cultural produce  for  the  United 
States. 

'Needless  to  say,  all  present 
farms  and  land  divisions  would 
be  eliminated.  Agriculture  would 
be  only  one  division  of  a  vast 
chemical  industry  which  would 
convert  the  raw  materials  of  the 
land  into  useful  products  and  in 
turn  supply  to  the  land  its  re- 
quirements in  fertilizers  and 
plant  food.  Tracts  of  probably 
tens  of  miles  square  would  be 
worked  as  a  unit.  Equipment 
would  operate  24  hours  per  day, 
and  be  rotated  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  piece  of  equipment 
would  be  in  as  continual  opera- 
tion as  possible  throughout  the 
year.' 

But  what  of  the  thousands  of 
ex-servicemen    whom    our    post- 
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war  planners  seek  to  establish  as 
individual  owners  and  operators? 
What  of  the  burden  of  industrial 
waifs  that  industry  seeks  to  un- 
load in  the  country?  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  this  type  of  'plan- 
ning' stands  at  direct  variance 
with  the  trend  of  North  America's 
natural  progression?  Do  we  pro- 
pose to  starve  and  malinger  in- 
dividually or  thrive  collectively? 

With  integrated  operations  we 
can  control  and  prevent  erosion. 
With  a  Continental  blueprint  we 
can  undertake  a  national  re- 
housing program.  Collectively 
we  can  control  insect  infestations 
and  plant  diseases.  With  an 
overall  control  mechanism  of 
function  we  can  transform  North 
America  into  a  Continental  play- 
ground of  lakes,  forests,  moun- 
tains, and  plains,  with  a  re-grass- 
ing program  for  marginal  lands, 
a  reforestation  of  woodlands,  and 
an  intensification  of  farming  op- 
erations in  those  areas  where 
high  yields  are  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

This   would   be   the   first   land 


area  on  earth  where  people  could 
relax  in  peace,  with  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  with  less  human  toil 
and  more  leisure.  This  is  the 
land  we  should  be  preparing  for 
heroes.  This  is  what  the  fighting 
man  wants  for  himself  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  struggle  for  life  and 
death  on  a  marooned  homestead. 

Collectively  or  otherwise  we 
shall  create  such  a  plethora  of 
goods  that  a  'price  tag'  will  be- 
come as  alien  to  this  Continent 
as  the  swastika  insignia — the 
pressing  unidirectional  flow  of 
energy  in  North  America  makes 
that  advent  very  probable  in 
spite  of  our  stumblebum  econo- 
my of  waste.  The  sheer  necessity 
of  social  change  on  a  major  scale 
will    be     dropped    into   our   lap. 

At  that  time,  will  we  choose 
science  and  the  Energy  Certifi- 
cate, or  will  we  cling  to 
the  outmoded  concept  of  money 
evaluation  and  end  it  all  in  ig- 
noble muddled  chaos?  The  time 
to  commence  doing  something 
about  it  is  now. 

— C.  Warren  Lowes 
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Technology  Marches  On! 


*  NEW  WESTMINSTER,  Sept.  16.— An  example  of  speed  and  labor  saving 
by  war  emergency  equipment  is  seen  in  the  Glenbrook  Ravine  fill  on  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, north  of  the  B.C.  penitentiary. 

Bowman  Construction  Company  is  making  the  fill  for  the  city  of  New  West- 
minster by  employing  a  carry-all  used  on  the  Alaska  Highway.  This  machine  is 
making  good  progress  by  removing  from  1500  to  2000  yards  per  eight-hour 
shift  from  an  earth  bank  for  the  fill,  and  it  only  employs  four  men. 

Engineers  estimate  that  it  is  doing  three  times  the  work  of  a  large  size  diesel 
shovel  and  a  fleet  of  trucks,  the  method  which  was  used  in  the  pre-war  period. 

— Vancouver  Sun 
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Farming  Without  Soil 


FLOWERS  and  vegetables 
growing  in  gravel — bigger, 
better,  and  less  expensive  than 
the  traditional  brown  dirt  of 
mother  earth — is  the  scientific 
achievement  of  a  Vancouver 
man,  G.  K.  Allen  of  5501  McKen- 
zie,  who  has  spent  30  years  in 
the  business  of  showing  up  old 
Mother  earth  for  the  slacker  she 
really  is. 

Mr.  Allen's  bag  of  tricks  con- 
sists of  chemicals,  which  he  feeds 
to  plants  on  baby-diet  schedule. 

Specializing  on  tomatoes,  Mr. 
Allen  has  produced  the  red  fruit 
on  stalks  as  high  as  12  to  13  feet, 
»os:  -weighing  8V2  to  9  pounds,  with 
sometimes  as  many  as  ten  good 
trusses  and  over  26  tomatoes  on 
ra;    each  plant. 

Analyzed  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Ottawa,  his  toma- 
11  toes  have  been  found  30  percent 
higher  in  mineral  content  than 
m  Ontario's  famous  crop,  and  the 
record  is  improving  as  Mr.  Allen 
continues  his  experiments. 

He    has      several      methods    of 

feeding  his  plants  the  necessary 

emicals,  but  the  standard  and 

ost     efficient     one     for     green- 

ouses  is  placing  the  plants  in  a 

ong  box  filled  with  gravel. 

Down  the   center   of    the    box 


;in 


runs  a  trough  through  which 
chemicals  are  fed  once  a  week, 
using  an  electric  centrifugal 
pump.  As  the  chemicals  are 
drawn  out,  the  plants  get  a  good 
dose  of  air  enough  to  last  them 
for   the   next   feeding. 

Mr.  Allen  has  26  formulae  for 
his  mixtures,  containing  an  im- 
posing list  of  chemicals  such  as 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash, 
calcium,  magnesium,  sulphur, 
and  so  on  down  the  list,  bringing 
the  plants  every  element  they 
need  for  life. 

He  has  a  record  for  growing 
tomatoes  which  he  claims  cannot 
be  beaten.  Setting  the  seeds  on 
February  25,  transplanting  on 
March  25,  he  can  have  red  round 
tomatoes  by  June  5. 

'You  can't  do  that  in  soil,'  he 
says  proudly. 

Mr.  Allen  has  other  vegetable 
marvels  in  his  chemical  garden, 
which  he  believes  is  the  coming 
thing  for  greenhouse  growers. 
He  has  been  growing  a  few  po- 
tatoes in  straw  for  diversion,  and 
has  a  large  number  of  flowers 
in  his  greenhouse  growing  in 
everything  from  gravel  to  prac- 
tically nothing — all  receiving 
their  life-force  from  chemicals- 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
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The  Significance  of  Steep  Rock 


LOOKING  across  the  inter- 
national boundary,  Cana- 
dians have  seen  that  the  United 
States  owes  its  industrial  sup- 
remacy to  the  great  iron  ore  de- 
posits of  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion more  than  to  any  other  fac- 
tor and  Canada  has  for  years 
searched  its  great  Precambrian 
Shield  to  find  a  deposit  of  raw 
ore  high  enough  in  iron  content 
to  be  of  commercial  grade  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  a  tremendous 
development  in  Canada's  indus- 
trial life. 

The  rich  and  vast  supply  of 
iron  ores  discovered  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  be- 
tween the  middle  and  the  end  of 
the  last  century  reached  its  peak 
with  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Mesabi  Range,  from 
which  the  first  iron  ore  was  ship- 
ped in  1892.  The  development 
of  these  deposits  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  and  ushered  in  the  vast 
expansion  of  the  steel  industry 
in  the  United  States,  giving  rise 
to  a  great  period  of  American 
prosperity  and  expansion. 

The  making  of  iron  and  steel 


Reprinted  from  the  September  issue 
of  WESTERN  BUSINESS  AND  IN- 
DUSTRY by  kind  permission  of  the 
publisher,   Howard   T.   Mitchell. 
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created  the  great  industrial  com 
munities  of  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Youngstown  and 
many  other  cities  and  towns.  In 
1893  a  total  of  614,000  tons  of  ore- 
was  shipped  from  the  Mesabi 
Range,  while  in  1942  such  ship- 
ments reached  a  peak  of  70,280,- 
000  tons.  Total  shipments  from 
the  Lake  Superior  district  in 
1942  were  93,009,000  tons. 

The  transportation  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district  ores  to  the  blast 
furnaces  in  the  United  States  has 
meant  success  of  railway  lines 
and  has  created  a  great  ore-car- 
rying fleet  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  water  transportation  of 
this  ore  has  formed  the  chief  ton- 
nage on  the  lakes.  This  tonnage, 
combined  with  that  of  coal,  grain, 
and  other  commodities  passing 
through  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  the  Welland  Canal  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  is 
greater  than  that  passing  through 
the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals 
combined. 

The  development  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ores,  because  of  their 
richness  and  high  iron  content, 
closed  the  working  of  iron  de- 
posits of  lower  grade  in  many 
parts   of  the   United   States  and 
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also  a  number  in  Canada,  and 
gave  to  the  great  iron  ranges  of 
Lake  Superior  district  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  iron  and  steel 
world   of  North   America. 

As  far  back  as  1900,  laws  were 
shaped  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  ore  in  Ontario  and  to 
provide  assistance  by  way  of 
bounty.  In  1922,  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment appointed  an  Iron  Ore 
Committee  to  study  the  iron  ore 
deposits  of  Ontario,  and  a  valu- 
able report  by  this  committee 
was  presented  and  published  in 
1923,  giving  particulars  of  the 
various  ore  deposits  in  Ontario 
as  then  known.  Tangible  results 
were  obtained  for  a  time  in  the 
operation  of  the  Helen  Mine  in 
the  Michipicoten  area,  the  first 
shipment  having  been  made  in 
1900.  When  this  property  was 
closed  in  1918,  a  total  of  some  2,- 
800,000  tons  had  been  produced 
and  shipped. 

During  the  summer  of  1937,  the 
Algoma  Ore  Properties  Limited 
began  rebuilding  the  surface  e- 
quipment  at  the  Helen  Mines, 
where  ore  reserves  are,  however, 
high  in  sulphur  and  thus  require 
roasting  to  fit  the  ore  for  use  in 
the  blast  furnace.  As  a  result, 
Canada  reported,  for  the  first 
time  since  1933,  the  production 
of  iron  ore  for  the  year  1939.  Ca- 
nadian production  figures  since 
that  time  are  as  follows: 


Year  Tons  Shipped 

1939  111,000 

1940    361,000 

1941 463,000 

1942  487,000 

1943    451,000 

This   brings   tonnage   produced 

since  1900  to  a  figure  of  only  5,- 
808,000  tons,  which  is  negligible 
when  compared  with  the  ship- 
ments from  mines  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district  of  the  United 
States,  which,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1943,  have  totalled  2,111,343,- 
000  tons. 

High  hopes  were  held  for  the 
production  of  iron  ore  from 
Moose  Mountain  Mine,  about  40 
miles  north  of  Sudbury,  where 
United  States  interests  (later 
joined  by  Canadian  interests) 
opened  up  large  deposits.  As  de- 
velopment proceeded,  it  became 
evident  that  the  ore,  in  its  natural 
state,  was  not  commercial  and 
could  not  compete  with  ores  from 
the  Lake  Superior  district.  Ex- 
periments in  beneficiating  this 
ore  were  commenced,  involving 
an  expenditure  of  several  million 
dollars,  with  operations  said  to  be 
successful  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  that  time.  The  coming 
of  the  war  of  1914-1918  prevented 
the  continuation  of  the  project 
and  the  installation  of  a  perman- 
ent plant.  The  property  was  shut 
down  and  has  not  been  re- 
opened. 
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Notwithstanding  the  many  ef- 
forts referred  to,  neither  Ontario 
nor  Canada  was  producing  any 
iron  ore  until  the  construction  of 
the  benefication  plant  of  the 
Helen  Mine.  This  plant  now  pro- 
duces iron  sinter  at  a  rate  of 
some  400,000  tons  per  annum, 
having  an  iron  content  of  approx- 
imately 53%.  A  portion  of  this  is 
being  used  by  the  Algoma  Steel 
Corporation  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario,  and  the  balance  traded 
with  United  States  ore  producers 
for  Lake  Superior  ores. 

The  extent  to  which  Canada  is 
dependent  on  outside  sources  of 
iron  and  its  products  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  imports  of  such 
products  approximate  or  are  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  all  the  gold 
produced  in  Canada. 

In   recent    years,     the    figures 

have  been  as  follows: 

Imports  of 

Iron  and  its 

Products 

$211,002,000 
162,554,000 
183,159,000 
298,902,000 


Year 

1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Gold 
Produced 

$143,326,000 
166,205,000 
184,115,000 
204,479,000 

The  most  recent  and  spectacu- 
lar iron  ore  development  in  Ca- 
nada is  that  of  Steep  Rock  Iron 
Mines  Limited,  now  nearing  the 
point  of  production  in  the  Rainy 
River  district  of  Ontario.  This  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  mining  developments  in 
the  history  of  Canada  and  is  be- 
ing visualized  as  the  first  step  to- 


ward a  future  industrial  empire 
for  the  Dominion. 

The  existence  of  high  grade  ore 
in  the  Steep  Rock  Lake  area,  just 
across  the  international  bound- 
ary from  the  Minnesota  iron 
ranges,  has  been  known  for  near- 
ly half  a  century,  due  to  the  pre- 
sence along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake  of  large  quantities  of 
high  grade  ore  in  the  form  of 
'float'  ore  eroded  from  the  parent 
body  by  glacial  action.  Although 
the  southward  movement  of  the 
icecap  in  the  glacial  age  would 
tend  to  indicate  that  the  ore  bod- 
ies must  be  north  of  the  place 
where  the  float  ore  is  found, 
most  of  the  preliminary  explor- 
ation ignored  this  theory,  probab- 
ly because  no  one  wanted  to 
undertake  the  complex  problems 
presented  by  Steep  Rock  Lake  if, 
in  fact,  the  ore  bodies  were  un- 
der it. 

The  studies  and  explorations 
leading  to  the  present  develop- 
ment covered  a  period  from  1930 
to  1937  and  resulted  in  locating 
three  high-grade  iron  ore  bodies 
known  as  A,  B  and  C.  Reports  by 
independent  engineers  indicate 
iron  ore  deposits  of  great  magni- 
tude not  only  in  these  zones  but 
elsewhere  on  the  property. 

With  the  presence  of  this  ore 
established  and  financing  accom- 
plished, the  Seine  River,  which 
flowed  through  Steep  Rock  Lake, 
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was  diverted  north  through  Fin- 
ayson  Lake  (which  was  lowered 
about  55  feet)  around  the  head 
}f  Steep  Rock  Lake  and  into  its 
>vest  arm  which  was  dammed  off. 
Power  for  the  mines  and  power 
:o  replace  that  which  had  been 
generated  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
,vas  brought  to  the  property  by 
he  Hydro-Electric  Commission 
)f  Ontario  which  constructed  a 
,42-mile  power  line  from  Port 
\rthur  through  difficult  country 
n  180  days.  Canadian  National 
Railways,  which  has  granted  a 
ompetitive  freight  rate  for  Steep 

Kock  ore,  is  building  ore-loading 
Dcks  at  Port  Arthur  and  the 
hree-mile  spur  track  from  Ati- 
okan  to  the  lake. 

Pumping  operations  began  nine 
nonths  after  work  was  started  as 
ompared  with  an  original  sche- 
lule  of  fifteen  months,  and  a  bat- 
ery  of  pumps  lowered  the  lake 
t  the  rate  of  about  six  inches  or 
00,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The 
rea  being  unwatered  is  more 
han  five  square  miles,  and  a 
otal  estimated  121,000,000,000 
;allons  of  water  will  be  pumped, 
he  biggest  pumping  operation 
ver  undertaken  in  any  mining 
peration  on  the  North  American 
ontinent.  The  pumps  are  ex- 
eeding  their  rated  capacity  and 

e  lake  level  by  the  end  of  Aug- 
st  this  year  was  well  below  100 
eet.  As  soon  as  the  water  in  the 


lake  reached  the  level  of  the 
over-burden  at  the  B  ore  body, 
stripping  operations  began  and 
will  follow  the  water  down. 

First  shipments  of  ore  were 
scheduled  for  August  of  this 
year.  Scheduled  production  for 
1944  is  500,000  tons,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  1,000,000  tons  in  1945  and 
a  minimum  of  2,000,000  tons  per 
year  thereafter. 

Analyses  of  Steep  Rock  iron 
ore  have  revealed  a  striking  uni- 
formity and  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  chemical  and  structu- 
ral characteristics.  The  superior 
quality  of  Steep  Rock  ore  is  es- 
tablished by  the  following  com- 
parisons of  analyses  of  opposite 
samples  drilled  from  the  A  and 
B  zones  with  the  average  analy- 
sis of  standard  ores  shipped 
from  the  Lake  Superior  district 
in  1944: 

Lake 

Steep  Rock  Ore  Superior 

A  Zone  B  Zone  District 

Analysis  %  %     Ore  %  * 

Iron,  natural        58.09       56.54       52.30 

Phosphorus* 

dry  0.023       0.017       0.081 

Silica,  dry  2.71         3.37         7.68 

*  Averages  of  figures  for  all 
washed  and  beneficiated  ore,  as 
well  as  all  natural  ore  shipped 
from  Lake  Superior  district  in 
1941. 

Selected  Steep  Rock  lump  ore 
will  run  as  high  as  63%  and  as 
low  as  1.50%  silica. 

High  in  iron,  low  in  phosphorus 
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and  hard  in  structure,  Steep 
Rock  iron  ore  is  classified  as  'Old 
Range  Bessemer,'  and  is  entitled 
to  the  price  premiums  that  this 
type  of  ore  commands.  With 
these  exceptional  qualities,  Steep 
Rock  iron  ore,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  ideal  for  the  blast  fur- 
nace and  the  open  hearth,  as  well 
as  for  direct  reduction  *in  the 
electric  furnace  and  mixing  with 
lower  grade  ores. 

Because  its  phosphorous  con- 
tent is  well  below  the  Bessemer 
maximum  limit  of  .045%,  Steep 
Rock  iron  ore  can  be  mixed  with 
one  or  more  tons  of  Non-Besse- 
mer ore  to  produce  two  or  more 
tons  of  Bessemer  grade. 

Similarly,  the  low  silica  con- 
tent of  Steep  Rock  iron  ore 
makes  it  desirable  as  a  'sweeten- 
er' for  high  silica  ores.  One  ton 
of  it  can  be  mixed  with  two  tons 
of  ore  carrying  10.29%  silica,  for 
instance,  to  produce  three  tons  of 
furnace  feed  within  the  8%  max- 
imum limit  imposed  by  blast 
furnace  practice. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
and  valuable  characteristic  of  the 
Steep  Rock  ore  is  its  suitabilty 
for  open  hearth  use.  It  was  early 
recognized  that  the  physical 
characteristics  and  chemical  com- 
position of  certain  parts  of  the 
ore  were  such  as  to  make  it 
suitable  for  open  hearth  'feed 
ore'  or  what    is    termed    in    the 


trade  open  hearth  lump,  which 
carries  a  substantial  cash  prem- 
ium on  the  market.  It  was  later 
thought  possible  that  the  Steep 
Rock  ore  might  also  be  suitable 
for  open  hearth  'charge  ore'  and 
an  investigation  into  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  ore  for  general  open 
hearth  use  was  therefore  under- 
taken. 

The  investigation  was  first 
made  on  a  laboratory  scale  by 
the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  using  'float' 
ore  from  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake.  This  particular  ore  was  a 
little  lower  in  grade  than  the 
average  of  the  ore  bodies  as  de- 
termined by  drilling.  The  tests 
were  made  in  comparison  with 
the  best  natural  and  sintered 
open  hearth  ores  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  extensive  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  Battelle 
Institute  established  that  the 
Steep  Rock  ore  is  an  outstanding 
ore  for  open  hearth  use. 

Later  tests  were  made  in  full 
scale  runs  in  the  open  hearth 
furnaces  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corporation  at  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Steep  Rock  'float'  ore  in 
lumps  was  used,  and  these  tests 
confirmed  and  amplified  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  Battelle  In- 
stitute. 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  larg- 
est and  oldest  iron  ore  merchants 
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in  the  United  States,  have  recent- 
ly contracted  to  purchase  sub- 
stantial tonnage  of  Steep  Rock 
ore  over  a  period  of  years  for  sale 
to  their  customers,  which  include 
practically  all  of  the  steel  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada. 

The  importance  of  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  the  Steep 
Rock  high  grade  iron  ore  depos- 
its is  emphasized  by  the  rapidly 
diminishing  supplies  of  high 
grade  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district  under  the  impetus  of  war- 
time production.  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  made  as  to  the 
life  of  the  remaining  ores  of  this 
character,  such  estimates  run- 
ning from  something  under  ten 
years  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

The  Steep  Rock  iron  ore  de- 
posits constitute  the  only  great 
new  source  of  high  grade  ore  on 
the  continent  and  its  production 


should  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  increasingly  serious  need  for 
such  ore  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  long  range  possibilities  de- 
riving from  the  Steep  Rock  iron 
ore  deposits  include  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  Canadian  steel 
industry,  particularly  because  of 
the  enormous  supply  of  cheap 
hydro-electric  power  which  can 
be  developed  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

The  great  industrial  develop- 
ment in  Sweden  based  on  its  re- 
serves of  high  grade  iron  ore  and 
its  abundant  hydro-electric  pow- 
er may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  possibilities  in  Canada.  Swe- 
den not  only  makes  electric  pig 
iron  and  electric  steel  but  is  a 
big  exporter  of  them.  A  similar 
development  in  Canada  would 
be  close  to  tremendous  markets. 
— T.  L.  Bailey 


The  March  of  Power 

it  OTTAWA,  Sept.  8. — Canada  will  emerge  from  the  war  with  electric  power 
production  facilities  21  percent  in  excess  of  1939,  munitions  department  officials 
said  today. 

It  took  Canada  a  half  century  to  build  up  the  power  system  of  8,190,000 
horsepower  she  had  in  1939.  In  five  war  years  1,803,000  has  been  added.  Canada 
is  believed  to  be  the  highest  per  capita  user,  electric  power  providing  the  mo- 
tive force  for  80  percent  of  the  Dominion's  industries. 

More  than  56  percent  of  Canada's  installed  power  capacity  is  in  Quebec, 
which,  despite  heavy  needs  of  its  own  industries,  is  able  to  export  about  25  per- 
cent of  its  power  output  to  Ontario.  Quebec  has  an  installed  capacity  of  some 
5,700,000  horsepower. 

Ontario  ranks  second  with  2,670,000  horsepower  and  British  Columbia — 
second  to  Quebec  in  available  water  power  resources — has  796,000  horsepower. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Canadian  Base  Metal  Production 
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OTTAWA,  Sept.  5.— Canada, 
long  an  important  world 
producer  of  metals,  will  emerge 
from  the  war  with  new  stature 
in  this  field. 

Figures  made  public  last  week 
by  the  munitions  department 
show  that  development  of  new 
metals  during  the  war  period  has 
been  paralleled  by  expanded  out- 
put by  established  mines,  and 
the  war  metals  program  has 
gained  for  the  Dominion  first 
place  as  an  exporter  of  base 
metals. 

During  the  war  period  exports, 
apart  from  gold,  of  non-ferrous 
metals  and  minerals  and  their 
products,  have  soared  from  the 
1939  figure  of  $213,000,000  to 
$395,000,000  in  1943,  and  Canada 
now  ranks  as  the  top  world  pro- 
ducer of  nickel,  asbestos,  plati- 
num, and  radium,  and  is  in  sec- 
ond place  for  gold,  aluminum, 
mercury,  and  molybdenum. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular 
phases  of  this  development  has 
been  in  metals  that  were  totally 
unknown  to  Canada  mining  or 
were  far  down  ,the  production 
list  in  pre-war  days. 

Magnesium  is  an  example.  .  In 
1939,  there  was  no  magnesium 
produced  in  Canada,  while  now 
this     lightweight     metal,     highly 


valuable  to  war  production,  is 
being  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
10  tons  a  day. 

Chrome  ore  is  another.  In 
1939,  principal  sources  were 
South  Africa,  the  Philippines,  In- 
dia, and  Turkey.  The  war 
brought  acute  shortages,  but 
early  in  1943  a  government-own- 
ed project  came  into  production 
at  Black  Lake,  Que.,  and  its  out- 
put of  600  tons  of  ore  a  day  now 
is  meeting  war  requirements. 

Molybdenum  is  valuable  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  steels. 
There  was  none  produced  in  this 
country  in  1939.  The  1943  pro- 
duction figure  stood  at  500  tons. 

The  expansion  of  the  Canadian 
aluminum  industry  to  six  times 
its  pre-war  size  has  been  one  of 
the  Dominion's  notable  achieve- 
ments on  the  industrial  front. 

Canada's  tin  supply — non-ex- 
istent before  the  war  but  totalling 
780  tons  last  year — is  divided  60 
percent  war,  40  percent  civilian. 

Slim  though  this  amount  is,  it 
is  highly  valuable  in  meeting  es- 
sential demands  for  a  metal  that 
has  been  in  extremely  short  sup- 
ply since  Pearl  Harbor.  Tin  is 
being  produced  in  Canada  as  a 
by-product  from  some  lead-zinc 
ores. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Postwar  Planning  by  Cartels 


IE 


THE  character  of  the  cartel 
problem  in  a  postwar  world 
established  by  the  United  Na- 
tions may  be  partially  forecast 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  activi- 
ties and  plans  of  those  who  sup- 
port cartels. 

Many  cartel  arrangements  are 
still  in  effect,  with  modifications 
designed  to  meet  conditions  of 
war.  Their  continuance  is  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  maintain 
them  in  either  an  original  or  a 
modified  form  after  the  war.  In 
many  cases,  however,  postwar 
cartel  plans  are  not  matters  of 
inference.  Suspension  of  cartel 
arrangements  in  wartime  and 
their  renewal  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter  has  been  provided  for 
by  specific  agreement. 

A  striking  illustration  of  such 
a  program  is  contained  in  a  letter 
which  Bendix  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion sought  Government  authori- 
zation to  send  in  July  1942,  to 
Robert  Bosch,  A.G.,  and  Siemens 


This  material  has  been  reprinted 
from  Senate  Committee  Print,  Mono- 
graph No.  1,  78th  Congress  2nd  Ses- 
sion, on  'Economic  and  Political  As- 
pects of  International  Cartels.' 
Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
cartel  system  exactly  fits  Technoc- 
racy's definition  of  fascism:  the  con- 
solidation of  all  minor  rackets  into 
a  major  monopoly  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Price  System. 
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Apparate-uncVMaschinebau  of 
Germany,  Ottoco  Maceio  of  Italy, 
Societe  Anonyme  Solex  of 
France,  and  Mitsui  &  Co.  and 
Tokyo  Keiki  Seisakusho  of  Ja- 
pan. Referring  to  antitrust  in- 
vestigations of  Bendix  license 
agreements  with  these  companies 
as  to  rate-of -climb  instruments, 
Bendix  points  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  ques- 
tioned territorial  restrictions  of 
the  agreements  as  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Commenting 
that  because  of  the  state  of  war 
the  agreements  are  wholly  inop- 
erative but  that  their  wording 
might  prevent  exports  'even  in 
normal  times,'  Bendix  offers  to 
amend  the  contracts  so  that  they 
do  permit  export  but  do  not  grant 
any  rights  under  patents  held  by 
others  outside  the  territory  of 
the  license.  The  obvious  effect 
of  such  an  amendment  would  be 
to  rely  upon  allocation  of  patent 
rights  as  a  basis  for  division  of 
territories  instead  of  providing 
for  such  a  division  in  the  explicit 
terms  of  the  contracts. 

The  du  Pont  Co.  apparently 
has  an  understanding  that  many, 
if  not  all,  of  its  cartel  agreements 
will  be  resumed  after  the  war. 
The  general  agreement  between 
du  Pont   and   Imperial   Chemical 
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Industries  and  certain  special 
agreements  as  to  South  American 
explosives  are  still  in  effect.  The 
termination  of  the  exchange  of 
technical  information  between 
du  Pont  and  I.G.  Farben  in  April 
1941  was  intended  to  endure  'un- 
til the  present  emergency  has 
passed'  with  'all  other  obliga- 
tions in  the  contracts  to  remain 
as  at  present.'  The  termination 
of  other  exchanges  of  technical 
information  under  patents,  and 
processes  agreements  was  voted 
by  the  du  Pont  executive  com- 
mittee in  April  1941,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  those  arrange- 
ments should  'remain  suspended 
until  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent international  emergency/  In 
July  1941  the  German  Schering 
Co.  proposed  to  du  Pont  as  to 
their  jointly  owned  subsidiary, 
Duco  A.G.,  that  the  parent  com- 
panies should  file  patent  applica- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  these 
would  be  available  to  Duco  A.G. 
after  the  war,  'so  that  upon  the 
ending  of  the  abnormal  times  the 
old  contractual  relations  can 
again  be  assumed.'  Schering  fur- 
ther commented  that  from  du 
Pont's  letter  they  took  for  grant- 
ed 'that  both  partners  are  in  the 
same  fashion  resolved,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit,  again  to 
manage  and  promote  the  joint 
daughter  company  in  the  same 
way  as  has  been  the  case  over  the 


last  10  years  in  such  frictionless 
and  successful  manner.'  Du 
Pont's  reply  is  not  available. 

Though  these  cases  all  arose 
prior  to  the  belligerency  of  the 
United  States,  the  continuance  of 
cartel  arrangements  with  Imper- 
ial Chemical  Industries  makes  it 
clear  that  Du  Pont  still  supports 
cartel  programs,  whether  or  not 
its  attitude  toward  German  par- 
ticipants  may   have   changed. 

The  agreement  between  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and 
I.G.  Farben  in  1931  contained  a 
provision  that  'in  the  event  the 
performance  of  these  agreements 
or  any  material  provisions  there- 
of by  either  party  should  be 
hereafter  restrained  or  prevented 
by  operation  of  any  existing  or 
future  law,  or  the  beneficial  in- 
terest of  either  party  be  alienated 
to  a  substantial  degree  by  opera- 
tion of  law  or  governmental  au- 
thority, the  parties  should  enter 
into  new  negotiations  in  the 
spirit  of  the  present  agreements 
and  endeavor  to  adapt  their  re- 
lations to  the  changed  conditions 
which  have  so  arisen.' 

Although  Standard  Oil's  part- 
nership with  I.  G.  Farben  has 
been  terminated  by  consent  de- 
cree, the  company  has  indicated 
its  unwillingness  to  undertake  to 
avoid  such  commitments  in  the 
future.  At  the  company's  an- 
nual meeting     in     June   1943,  a 
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stockholder's  motion  was  offered 
i'that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey)  shall  not  resume  cartel 
relations  with  I.G.  Farbenindus- 
trie  after  this  war.' 

The  chairman  opposed  the  mo- 
tion with  a  defense  of  Standard's 
past  relations  to  I.  G.  and  an  as- 
sertion that  the  company  must 
ot   tie   its  hands   in   the  future: 

'We  do  not  know  what  busi- 
ness conditions  will  be  in  the 
postwar  world.  We  do  not  know 
iow  the  very  intricate  and  com- 
licated  problems  of  internation- 
al trade  are  going  to  be  solved. 
However  they  may  be  solved,  we 

lieve  that  our  company  should 
3e  free  to  follow  the  desires  of 
our  Government.  We  want  to  be 
ree  to  act  in  the  way  our  Gov- 
ernment wants  us  to  act,  when 
our  Government  wants  us  to 
act.  We  do  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  of  having  to  postpone 
action  until  we  can  come  back  to 
our  stockholders  and  ask  them  to 
e  rescind  action  that  might  be 
taken  here  today  under  the  heat 
■;.••    of  wartime  emotions  .  .  .  .  ' 

The  agreement  between  Bausch 
&  Lomb  and  Carl  Zeiss  as  to  mi- 
litary optical  instruments,  when 
terminated  by  consent  decree  in 
1940,  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

'If,  by  reason  of  unforeseen 
political  events,  the  execution  of 
this  contract  shall  be  made   im- 
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possible,  temporarily  or  perman- 
ently, or  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss 
limited  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
full  license  claims,  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  suspended  for  such 
time  as  is  necessary  and  upon  an 
appeal,  a  board  of  arbitrators  as 
subsequently  designated,  shall 
make  such  dispositions  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  carry  out  as 
far  as  possible,  the  will  of  the 
parties  to  this  agreement,  under 
the  changed  conditions.' 

A  letter  from  the  American 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  to  I.  G.  Farben 
in  January  1940,  already  referred 
to  in  connection  with  a  promise 
to  serve  I.  G.'s  Latin  American 
customers  during  the  war,  con- 
tains a  further  promise  that:  'We 
shall  revert  to  the  status  quo  an- 
tem  as  soon  as  normal  conditions 
have  been  restored.' 

Plans  of  cartelization  after  the 
war  are  not  limited  to  the  re- 
sumption of  agreements  previ- 
ously in  effect.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ambitious 
proposals  to  form  new  cartel 
agreements  and  greatly  extend 
the  scope  of  cartelization. 

Such  plans  are  of  two  types: 
First,  there  are  programs  in  par- 
ticular industries  to  eliminate 
competition  among  some  or  all  of 
the  concerns  engaged  therein. 

Second,  various  programs  have 
been  advanced  for  cartelization 
of    all    industries    with    the    ap- 
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proval  of  the  governments  of  the 
principal  trading  nations.  In  a 
recent  discussion  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Lord  Mc- 
Gowan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  no  hope  for 
postwar  cooperation  between 
British  and  American  business 
unless  the  American  Sherman 
Act  were  repealed.  One  of  the 
refugee  executives  of  the  N.  V. 
Philips  Co.  in  the  United  States 
nas  formulated  a  plan  for  general 
cartelization  after  the  war.  He  be- 
lieves that: 

'  .  .  .  Production  in  all  countries 
must  be  balanced  and  industry 
and  agriculture,  supported  by 
government,  must  agree  on  a 
sound  basis  of  international  dis- 
tribution. Certain  countries  may 
also  find  it  best  to  control  distri- 
bution within  their  own  borders. 

'So  far  as  world  trade  goes,  the 
instrument  is  the  international 
private  trade  agreement. 

'In  democratic  countries,  where 
freedom  is  the  guiding  principle, 
the  primary  parties  to  the  agree- 
ments should  be  the  producers. 
The  role  of  government  should 
be  limited  to  formulating  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  supervising 
their  enforcement,  to  stimulating 
private  initiative  where  neces- 
sary, to  arbitrating  where  private 
managements   cannot   agree,   and 


especially  to  watching  and  safe- 
guarding the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer. An  impartial  internation- 
al body  should  be  set  up  to  ad 
just  differences  across  national 
borders. 

'There    should   be    a    group    i 
international   agreements   by   the 
principal  producers,  one  for  each 
important  industry  or  section  of 
agriculture — each     made     public 
and   each  approved  by  the   gov 
ernments    concerned.    This    sug 
gested  organization  is  not  a  car 
tel  system  as  cartels  existed  be- 
fore the  war.  Those  cartels  were 
arrangements  by   private   groups 
only  and  were — at  least  some  of; 
them — activated    mainly    by    the 
selfish   interests   of   the    industry 
concerned.' 

The  most  ambitious  of  the  pub- 
licly announced  programs  is  that 
of  the  World  Trade  Alliance 
which  is  promoted  from  England 
by  Sir  Edgar  Jones,  a  formei 
director  of  Courtaulds,  Ltd.,  anc 
an  executive  of  the  internationa 
tin  plate  cartel.  This  organizatior 
is  engaged  in  propaganda  for  ar 
industry-wide  series  of  govern 
mentally  sanctioned  cartel  agree 
ments.  It  holds  public  meetings 
distributes  pamphlets,  and  ha: 
been  the  subject  of  a  broadcas 
beamed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corpo 
ration.  The  Alliance  program  i 
based  upon  the  assertion  that  <* 
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general  limitation  of  exports  by 
each  industry  in  order  to  assure 
satisfactory  prices  would  result 
in  enlargement  of  purchasing 
power,  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment, and  increase  in  consump- 
tion. A  summary  of  the  plan  by 
Sir  Edgar  Jones  declares: 

1.  That  it  has  been  proved 
that  it  is  feasible  and  practical 
to  establish  administrative  ma- 
chinery to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  agreed  quantity  of  ex- 
port of  each  main  product  of 
every  country  at  a  stable  agreed 
world  economic  price.  .  .  . 

2.  What  is  wanted  now  is  to 
proclaim  the  fact  that  if  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States 
will  take  the  lead  and  get  the 
producers  of  each  main  product 
to  prepare  schemes  for  world  ex- 
port regulation  then  general  em- 
ployment can  be  insured. 

In  discussion  of  his  proposal, 
Sir  Edgar  asserts  that  it  requires 


two  basic  conditions: 

(1)  For  every  class  of  products 
the  organization  must  be  univer- 
sal. 

(2)  Raw  materials  must  be 
organized  as  well  as  manufac- 
tures. 

He  also  points  out  that  control 
of  exports  must  necessarily  be 
associated  with  similar  control  of 
internal  markets  in  each  partici- 
pating country. 

'Where  an  international  regu- 
lation of  production  and  distri- 
bution has  been  in  operation 
what  was  previously  impractical 
became  practical,  namely,  the 
regulation  of  domestic  production 
and  distribution  internally  within 
each  individual  country.  .  .  .  The 
reverse  has  also  arisen,  namely, 
the  necessity  for  internal  ar- 
rangements in  order  that  inter- 
national obligations  may  be  ful- 
filled. .  .  .' 
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We  Can  Lose  the  Peace! 


*  LONDON,  Sept.  25. — The  campaign  against  international  cartels  initiated 
by  President  Roosevelt  last  week  has  received  a  surprising  amount  of  support 
from  various  sections  of  English  public  opinion  during  the  last  few  days. 

The  Daily  Express,  champion  of  private  enterprise,  started  the  ball  rolling 
with  an  editorial  commending  the  stand  of  the  President  and  the  United  States 
Justice  Department  against  cartels. 

The  rooting  out  of  the  cartel/  said  the  Express,  'must  not  stop  short  at  its 
power  to  make  wars.  Peacetime  commerce  must  be  secured  against  the  menace 
of  agreements  that  throttle  enterprise.  The  British  people  need  not  go  to  Ameri- 
can sources  for  evidence  of  the  cartel  evil  between  wars.  They  have  plenty  in 
their  own  law  court  records.' 

The  Express  then  describes  how  Britain's  big  monopoly,  the  Imperial  Chemi- 
cal Industries,  paid  Magnesium  Electron,  Limited,  a  subsidy,  not  to  manufacture 
magnesium  by  a  method  which  also  produced  caustic  soda.    — New  York  Times 
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Who  Wants  Eggs,  Anyway? 


WHAT  might  be  termed  The 
Great  Egg  Scandal  is  upon 
us  once  again  in  greater  force 
than  ever  before.  From  all  ac- 
counts the  United  States  Office 
of  Price  Administration  could  do 
little  about  it,  so  the  U.S.  went 
on  bungling.  In  Manhattan  re- 
cently the  OPA  lifted  the  top 
ceiling  on  eggs  by  2c  a  dozen,  the 
second  increase  in  two  weeks, 
while  over  the  whole  of  the  U.S. 
egg  ceilings  have  been  raised 
some  8c  a  dozen  during  the  last 
two  months.  The  reason?  Hens 
are  beginning  their  vacation 
from  egg-laying,  but  that  does 
not  mean  we  are  about  to  face 
an  egg  scarcity — not  by  a  half- 
billion  eggs! 

That  is  the  figure  the  War 
Food  Administration  has  on  hand 
right  now  in  1,400,000  cases  of 
eggs,  and  the  WFA  is  still  franti- 
cally endeavouring  to  get  rid  of 
this  extraordinary  crop.  While 
warehouse  space  is  impossible  to 
obtain,  eggs  are  going  rotten;  and 
while  egg-men  recently  tried  to 
buy  47,000  cases  of  eggs  stored 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the 
WFA  turned  the  offer  down,  be- 
cause the  bids  were  not  as  high 
as  WFA's  rigid  high  ceilings.  And 
in  the  meantime,  still  more  eggs 


turned  rotten. 

Somewhat  belatedly  a  Senate 
Committe  began  probing  the  egg 
problem  a  little.  The  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  WFA,  Lieut.  Colonel 
Ralph  W.  Olmstead,  was  stated 
as  gingerly  reporting  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  if  WFA  had  not  sup- 
ported prices  the  U.S.  might  act- 
ually have  had  an  egg  shortage. 

Incredulously  Senator  Homer 
Ferguson,  of  Michigan,  asked: 
'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  A- 
merican  Taxpayers  have  invest- 
ed $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000  on 
eggs  we  have  no  use  for?' 

'That's  right,'  replied  Olmstead. 

'What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
the  eggs?'  asked  Senator  Fergu- 
son. 

And  Olmstead  could  only  re- 
ply: 'I  wish  I  knew.' 

The  one  thing  that  he  really 
did  know  was  that  WFA  is  going 
to  keep  on  buying  eggs  until  Con- 
gress tells  it  to  stop,  pointing  out 
that  when  Congress  receives  150 
telephone  calls  a  day  demanding 
that  they  support  the  price  of 
eggs  they  are  forced  into  being 
pretty  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  price  of  eggs  is  supported. 

Into  this  'barnyard  mess'  come 
the  squawks  of  Mayor  La 
Guardia,  flaying  the  Government 
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because  it  has  failed  to  pass 
on  to  the  consumer  the  benefit 
of  egg  buyng.  He  stated:  'It  is 
unscientific,  uneconomical,  un- 
fair, and  most  wasteful  and  sin- 
ful for  the  Government  to  buy 
eggs  to  support  the  market  .... 
and  expect  to  sell  them  to  the 
consumers  at  the  same  price. 
Eggs  ought  to  be  sold  for  about 
75  percent  of  ceiling  price  to  the 
consumer.  The      Government 

could  then  recoup  75  percent  of 
its  investment  and  the  consumer 
would  get  the  benefit  of  low- 
priced  eggs.' 

That  the  balance  of  25  percent 
of  the  Government's  expendi- 
ture would  have  to  come  from 
the  consumer  through  the  medi- 
um of  taxation  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  Mayor  La  Guardia,  or 
perhaps  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  gloss  over  this  mere  detail. 

What  a  mess!  What  a  revelation 
to  the  average  consumer  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  implica- 
tions as  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned are  about  the  same.  Our 
agricultural  and  dairy  production 
has  doubled  since  1939,  and  when 
war  shipments  end  we  will  be 
faced  with  an  abundance  of  al- 
most every  farm  product  in  spite 
of  the  half-million  farm  hands 
who  have  moved  off  the  Cana- 
dian farm  since  the  war  began, 
many  never  to  return.  Wherever 
we  may  care   to  look  the   same 


spectre  stares  at  us  with  doleful 
eyes.  At  the  moment  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  is  'What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  with  our  eggs?'  In  a 
little  while  in  Canada  it  will  be 
'What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
our  apples?'  The  contract  with 
the  United  Kingdom  for  apples 
was  cut  from  2,400,000  cases  to 
a  mere  800,000  cases.  Where  are 
we  going  to  sell  the  rest?  To 
prevent  a  'glut'  on  the  market, 
and  falling  price  levels,  the  pro- 
ducers may  well  apply  to  the 
Canadian  Government  to  buy  up 
the  surplus  apples  and  try  to  find 
a  place  in  which  to  store  them. 
That  would  be  one  way  out  of  the 
apple  situation. 

But  at  the  moment  in  the  U.S. 
it  is   eggs — and   still  more   eggs. 

In  June  the  situation  was 
similarly  desperate,  when  the 
War  Food  Administration  began 
to  dump  eggs  into  meat  scrap 
tankage  for  animal  food,  and  now 
in  order  to  'keep  up  the  price' 
Government  will  let  eggs  rot;  it 
will  permit  them  to  exude  the 
odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  the  Continent  may  stink  to 
high  heaven;  but  to  allow  the 
mass  distribution  of  these  eggs 
to  prevent  the  wastage  is  un- 
thinkable— it's  bad  for  business! 
A  typical  picture  of  Price  System 
puerile  pusillanimity  and  mor- 
onic  muddleheadedness. 

— Horace  W.   Carpenter 
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Canada  and  Immigration 

(Continued    from    last   month) 


WHAT  then  is  the  answer, 
gentlemen?  If  we  want  to 
have  more  water,  we  must  build 
a  higher  dam.  If  we  wish  to 
have  a  larger  population,  we 
must  turn  a  wise  survey  of  our 
resources,  a  bold  planning  for 
their  development,  a  brave  capi- 
talization of  every  authentic  pro- 
ject, and  an  unwearied  search 
for  markets  to  vindicate  our  ex- 
pansion. Take  care  of  the  devel- 
opment, and  the  population  will 
take  care  of  itself.  But  the  plan- 
ning, the  investing,  the  essential 
brain-and-money  work  must 
come  first.  Unless  Canadians  are 
incapable  of  profiting  by  past  ex- 
perience, that  is  the  conclusion 
they  will  draw  from  the  lament- 
able story  of  our  losses  in  popula- 
tion. Instead  of  indulging  in 
day-dreams  as  to  how  many  mil- 
lions can  come  streaming  in 
through  the  Atlantic  ports,  we 
need  to  turn  to  the  sober  practi- 
cal problem  of  so  opening  up  our 
resources  that  we  may  have  jobs 


From  an  address  delivered  at  the 
third  session  of  the  Manpower  Con- 
ference on  June  13,  1944,  by  Watson 
Kirkconnel,  Professor  of  English, 
McMaster  University,  Hamilton.  Re- 
printed from  the  July  issue  of  IN- 
DUSTRIAL CANADA  by  kind  per- 
mission  of   the   author. 


to  offer — jobs  for  our  own  native- 
born  and  jobs  for  newer  citizens- 
to-be. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  Al- 
though we  have  been  told  on 
every  Dominion  Day  since  1867 
that  Canada  has  'unlimited  na- 
tural resources,'  yet  our  respon- 
sible authorities  give  us  no  such 
assurance.  Let  us  run  hastily 
over  some  of  these  'unlimited  re- 
sources,' so  that  we  may  appreci- 
ate the  problems  of  the  planners: 

(1)  First,  take  the  soil.  Here 
we  have  about  325,000  square 
miles,  of  which  256,700  square 
miles  are  occupied.  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  for  example, 
report  to  the  Rowell-Sirois  Com- 
mission that  they  had  virtually 
no  land  left  for  settlement.  The 
main  area  still  available  is  in  the 
Peace  River  district,  where  soil 
experts  anticipate  a  possible  in- 
crease, in  the  next  20  years,  of 
perhaps  250,000  persons.  Whole- 
sale clearing  by  peacetime  troops 
with  bull-dozers,  so  as  to  give 
each  settler  fifty  acres  cleared  to 
start  with,  would  be  one  sort  of 
guarantee  of  speedy  and  perman- 
ent settlement.  An  experiment 
at  Kapuskasing,  in  the  Ontario 
Clay  Belt,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  where  each  man  was  given 
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only  ten  acres  cleared,  proved  a 
complete  failure. 

More  serious,  however,  than 
this  comparative  lack  of  good 
new  land  to  develop,  is  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  soil  in  the 
regions  that  are  occupied.  For 
example,  the  1942  report  on 
'Conservation  and  Post-War  Re- 
habilitation,' prepared  by  the  so- 
called  Guelph  Conference,  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  grim  decay 
right  here  in  southern  Ontario. 
Some  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
report,  but  we  cannot  read  it  too 
often.  Let  me  quote:  'All  renew- 
able natural  resources  of  south- 
ern Ontario  are  seriously  deplet- 
ed. Soil  is  impoverished;  water 
is  becoming  less  available;  what 
water  remains  is  largely  polluted; 
forest  cover  is  decreasing;  erosion 
is  increasing;  and  wild  life  has 
diminished  in  abundance  ....  In 
short,  unplanned  exploitation  of 
the  renewable  natural  resources 
of  the  province  has  gravely  re- 
duced their  productivity  and  has 
established  a  progressive  degra- 
dation which  will  end  in  sterility 
unless  control  measures  are 
adopted.'  That  is  a  story  than  can 
be  repeated  of  rural  Canada 
everywhere.  The  verdict  of  our 
scientists  on  our  resources  of  soil 
is  that  we  have  'established  a  pro- 
gressive degradation  that  will 
end  in  sterility.'  Of  the  30,000 
square  miles  of  farm  lands  in  Old 


Ontario,  upward  of  8,000  square 
miles  are  now  seriously  dismant- 
led, and  the  process  goes  on 
apace.  The  remedies  for  the 
erosion  are  fairly  well  known — 
reforestation,  contour  ploughing, 
and  the  building  of  ponds  and 
dams — but  as  the  report  points 
out,  'it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
nothing  is  being  done  to  cope 
with  it.' 

Instead,  therefore,  of  gaily 
counting  in  advance  the  millions 
of  new  farmers  that  we  are  going 
to  settle  on  our  land,  we  shall 
need  to  make  sure  that  our 
grandchildren  do  not  face  an  arid 
countryside  of  sand-dunes  and 
empty  wells  and  starving  live- 
stock. 

(2)  Next  let  us  consider  our 
forests.  The  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  (1943  edition,  vol.  ix,  p. 
504)  gives  the  following  rather 
alarming  summary  of  our  present 
timber  situation:  'The  forests  are 
being  destroyed  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  times  faster  than  they 
are  being  grown.  Taking  an  an- 
nual drain  upon  the  forests  of 
five  billion  cubic  feet,  the  acces- 
sible stands  of  virgin  forests  will 
be  exhausted  in  about  25  years.' 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
able  to  expand  our  timber  cut- 
ting to  take  care  of  a  larger  popu- 
lation, we  shall  face  timber  bank- 
ruptcy unless  we  reduce  our  cut 
or  else  eliminate  the  present  loss 
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of  a  billion  cubic  feet  a  year 
through  fire,  insects  and  disease, 
employ  less  wasteful  industrial 
processes,  and  undertake  large 
scale  scientific  forest  culture. 

(3)  The  fishery  resources  of 
Canada  are  very  important,  as 
two  of  the  four  great  sea-fishing 
areas  of  the  world  border  on 
Canada.  The  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  fishing  or  in 
fish-canning  in  1938  was  almost 
87,000.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  without  careful  measures  of 
conservation  and  fish  culture,  we 
have  reached  the  peak  of  devel- 
opment. 

(4)  Trapping  and  fur-farming 
will  continue  to  be  of  economic 
importance,  but  do  not  represent 
a  large  outlet  for  population. 

(5)  Canada's  power  resources 
are  very  extensive,  with  a  pos- 
sible turbine  installation  of  over 
43,000,000  horse-power,  of  which 
only  19  percent  has  been  devel- 
oped. Much  of  the  potential 
power  is  isolated,  however,  in  the 
remoter  districts  of  Manitoba 
and  Quebec,  where  it  must  wait 
on  co-ordination  with  mineral 
extraction   or   manufacturing. 

(6)  When  we  turn  to  mining, 
today  second  only  to  agriculture 
as  a  basic  industry  in  Canada,  we 
find  the  resource  that  is  most 
likely  to  permit  great  expansion 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  I  say 
'likely'  rather  than  'certain'  be- 


cause prospecting,  like  horse 
racing,  is  full  of  unpredictable 
hazards,  and  because  only  limit 
ed  areas  of  our  great  North  have 
so  far  revealed  treasures  for  the 
miner. 

In  the  Globe  and  Mail  for  May 
21,  1943,  there  appeared  a  most 
significant  statement  by  the  Hen. 
Robert.  Laurier,  then  Minister  oi 
Mines  in  the  Ontario  Govern 
ment.  "The  Ontario  Department 
of  Mines,'  said  Mr.  Laurier,  'has 
long  been  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  its  mining  in- 
dustry was  not  economically 
sound.  It  has  also  been  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  province  and  the 
Dominion  were  seriously  jeop- 
ardized by  the  fact  that  prover 
ore  deposits  were  being  depleted 
at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  replace- 
ments.' 

While  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  Canada's  minerals 
will  soon  be  exhausted,  it  doe* 
mean  that  such  known  deposit4 
as  are  accessible  and  capable  oi 
being  worked  on  terms  of  work 
competition  are  being  used  up  a1 
a  prodigal  rate.  What  we  shal 
need  is  an  extensive  and  vigorou; 
programme  of  prospecting  foi 
new  mines  and  an  endeavor  t( 
^develop  the  great  known  re- 
sources of  the  Canadian  prairies 
the  Subarctic,  and  even  the  Arc 
tic  archipelago,  most     of     whicl 
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lave  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
Deing  too  remote  to  be  of  any 
economic  significance. 

(7)  Most  important  of  all,  per- 
aps,  is  the  development  of  new 
secondary  manufacturing  enter- 
irises,  dependent  on  the  primary 
extractive  industries.  What  these 
should  be,  I  feel  scarcely  com- 
petent to  enumerate.  It  might 
be,  for  instance,  that  the  field  of 
ceramics  could  undertake  great 
expansion,  or  that  the  use  of 
wheat-straw  for  paper  (now  suc- 
cessfully begun)  could  be  much 
Extended.  The  whole  field  of  in- 
dustrial chemistry  opens  up  vast 
possibilities.  It  would  take  us  320 
years,  at  our  past  maximum  rate 
of  growth,  to  have  enough  people 
in  Canada  to  consume  our  pre- 
sent  wheat  crop;  but  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  same  acreage  put  into 
cellulose-crops  for  plastics  might 
:  lelp  to  bring  our  economy  more 
into  balance.  Alkalis  from  brine, 
nitrates  from  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen, synthetic  dyes  from  coal  or 
wood  pulp,  inexhaustible  food 
supplies  from  sea-weeds  and 
plankton,  an  expansion  of  the  use 
of  light  metals — there  are  scores 
of  ways  in  which  biochemical  and 
metallurgical  science  may  contri- 
bute to  the  expansion  of  our  in- 
dustry. The  replacement  of  our 
crowded  urban  slums  by  hygienic 
homes  in  healthy  surroundings — 
after  the  fashion  that  I  admired 
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six  years  ago  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries — would  give  our 
architects  and  builders  full  em- 
ployment for  a   generation. 

Much  of  the  development, 
moreover,  will  need  to  be  posi- 
tively new.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  addition  of  extra 
factories  in  an  existing  industry 
in  Canada  would  not  necessarily 
result  in  a  clear  addition  to  the 
national  output.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  for  Labour 
Statistics  stated  about  15  years 
ago  that  if  200  of  the  1,357  boot 
and  shoe  factories  in  that  coun- 
try worked  full  time,  they  could 
satisfy  the  whole  existing  de- 
mand, and  the  remaining  1,157 
establishments  could  be  closed 
down.  Hence,  if  all  of  Britain's 
boot  and  shoe  firms  over  and 
above  Britain's  domestic  needs 
were  transferred  to  Canada,  they 
could  scarcely  hope  to  compete 
in  the  American  market,  they 
might  well  find  the  Canadian 
market  already  saturated,  and 
they  would  have  assumed  the 
cost  of  transatlantic  shipping  as 
an  almost  fatal  handicap  in  the 
European  market. 

That  brings  me  to  the  all-im- 
portant but  all-uncertain  ques- 
tion of  markets.  For  economic  ex- 
pansion, we  must  have  access  to 
extensive  and  varied  markets, 
and  our  Commercial  Intelligence 
service  will  be  taxed  to  the  ut- 
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most  in  its  endeavors  to  find  an 
outlet  for  Canadian  products. 
Mr.  C  M.  Croft,  the  Director  of 
that  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has  ev- 
en pointed  out  that  at  the  end  of 
the  war  some  of  our  former  mar- 
kets may  be  permanently  lost  to 
us. 

We  shall  also  need  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  import  trade.  The 
Canadian  manufacturer  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  Canadian 
market  entirely  to  himself  if  Ca- 
nadian products  are  to  be  sold 
abroad.  As  Lord  de  la  Warr  re- 
cently warned  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Toronto,  'there  is  only  one  re- 
cognized way  of  payment — by 
accepting  goods.'  The  whole 
development  of  the  Canadian 
economy  is  going  to  be  condi- 
tioned by  our  import  and  export 
trade,  and  until  we  know  more 
of  such  post-war  factors,  much 
of  our  planning  is  pure  guess- 
work. 

In  spite  of  all  these  elements 
of  uncertainty,  some  of  you  may 
still  be  expecting  me  to  give  ac- 
tual estimates  of  the  numbers 
whom   we   might   take   in   under 


the  most  favourable  conditions 
Let  me  refer  again  to  the  past. 
Our  previous  maximum  in 
growth  was  180,000  a  year,  dur 
ing  the  decade  1901-1911,  when 
we  were  opening  up  the  Prairies 
on  a  large  scale.  If  we  had  anoth 
er  Northwest  to  settle  (which  we 
have  not)  or  if,  as  the  only  pos- 
sible alternative,  we  could  de- 
velop our  mineral  resources  anc 
existing  farm  output  to  an  equi- 
valent extent  and  find  new  mar- 
kets for  that  extra  amount  oi 
trade,  then  we  might  hope  agair 
to  reach  that  peak  growth  oi 
180,000  a  year.  Our  own  natura 
increase,  however,  is  130,000  i 
year,  and  if  a  closed  Americar 
frontier  did  not  permit  us  to  give 
the  States  an  annual  gift  of  130,- 
000  Canadians,  then  the  most  wc 
could  hope  to  absorb  from  abroac 
would  be  50,000  immigrants  i 
year.  At  that  rate,  it  would  tak( 
20  years  to  bring  in  one  millior 
new  citizens.  Our  own  natura 
increase  in  itself,  if  we  can  main 
tain  and  retain  it,  will  give  us 
population  of  20  millions  to  pro 
vide  for  by  the  end  of  the  cen 
tury. 
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*  STANDARD  OIL  of  New  Jersey  turned  in  a  whopping-  $71,000,000  o 
estimated  profit  at  midyear  compared  with  $48,000,000  for  the  same  perio< 
of  1943.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  pocketed  $7,800,000  against  $5,700,000  th« 
previous  year.  Eying  this  flowing  gold,  many  a  Wall  Streeter  boldly  pre 
dieted  that  the  industry  may  boost  its  year's  earnings  40  percent  over  1942 
Cracked  one  oil  man:  'We're  almost  ashamed  the  way  the  money  rolls  in.' 

— Time,   August    14,    194 
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'Business  as  a  System  of  Power' 


A  Book  Review* 


IN"  his  foreword  to  Business  as 
a  System  of  Power,  Professor 
Robert  S.  Lynd  says:  'In  this 
book  Dr.  Brady  cuts  through  to 
the  central  problem  disrupting 
our  world,  the  most  dangerous 
issue  democracy  faces.  This 
problem  is  not  basically  created 
by  Adolph  Hitler  and  the  Axis 
nations,  but  by  the  organized 
economic  power  backing  the  Hit- 
lers in  nation  after  nation  over 
the  industrial  world  as  a  device 
for  shoring  up  yet  a  while  longer 
a  disintegrating  economic  system 
.  .  .  Liberal  democracy  has 
ever  dared  face  the  fact  that 
industrial  capitalism  is  an  in- 
tensely coercive  form  of  organi- 
sation of  society  that  cumulative- 
ly constrains  men  and  all  of 
their  institutions  to  work  the  will 
of  the  minority  who  hold  and 
wield  economic  power;  and  that 
this  relentless  warping  of  men's 
lives  and  forms  of  society  be- 
comes less  and  less  the  result  of 
voluntary  decisions  by  "bad"  or 
"good"  men  and  more  and  more 
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♦BUSINESS  AS  A  SYSTEM  OF 
POWER  by  Robert  A.  Brady  is  pub- 
ished  by  the  Columbia  University 
ress,  New  York.  Canadian  Price: 
$4.50. 


an  impersonal  web  of  coercions 
dictated  by  the  need  to  keep  "the 
system"  running.' 

Dr.  Brady  establishes  this  the- 
sis in  330  pages  of  scholarly  docu- 
mentation, making  Business  as  a 
System  of  Power  one  of  the  most 
important  books  that  have  ap- 
peared in  America  during  the 
past  decade. 

To  prove  his  point  Dr.  Brady 
wanders  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  examines  closely  the 
social  systems  of  all  the  major 
countries  except  Russia:  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  In  each  of  his  case  his- 
tories he  finds  an  ever-increasng 
concentration  of  business  and 
economic  power  through  mono- 
poly and  the  cartel. 

In  Germany  even  before  the 
Nazis  took  over,  this  concentra- 
tion of  control  had  gone  so  far 
that  ten  companies  produced 
68.98  percent  of  the  total  coal 
output  and  employed  67.88  per- 
cent of  all  labor;  three  concerns 
produced  68.8  percent  of  all  pig 
iron — one  concern  produced  50 
percent;  four  concerns  produced 
68.3  percent  of  all  crude  steel — 
one  concern  produced  43  percent; 
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in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery  and  goods  1.9  percent 
of  all  firms  employed  66.1  per- 
cent of  all  persons — two  firms 
completely  dominated  both  the 
'heavy'  and  'light'  current  fields; 
two-thirds  of  the  production  and 
delivery  of  all  German  public 
electrical  enterprises  were  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  seven 
companies — two  companies  de- 
livered over  40  percent  of  the 
total  power  consumed  in  1929-30; 
in  chemicals,  one  company,  the 
vast  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie,  own- 
ed 35  percent  of  all  invested 
capital  and  employed  over  one- 
third  of  all  employees;  a  closed 
syndicate  ('forced  cartel')  gov- 
erned the  entire  potash  industry 
— four  of  the  leading  mine  con- 
cerns controlled  about  77  percent 
of  the  industry's  quotas;  and  two 
combines  completely  dominated 
all  overseas  shipping. 

Germany's  four  industrial  car- 
tels of  1865  and  300  of  1900  had 
increased  to  2,100  in  1930.  In  an 
address  before  the  American  Bar 
Association,  July  10,  1939,  Thur- 
man  Arnold  declared:  'Germany 
presents  the  logical  end  of  the 
process  of  cartelization.  From 
1923  to  1935  cartelization  grew 
in  Germany  until  finally  that 
nation  was  so  organized  that 
everyone  had  to  belong  either  to 
a  squad,  a  regiment  or  a  brigade 
in  order  to  survive.     The  names 
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given  to  these  squads,  regiment 
or  brigades  were  cartels,  trad 
associations,  unions,  and  trust* 
Such  a  distribution  system  coul 
not  adjust  its  prices.  It  neede 
a  general  with  quasi-militar 
authority  who  could  order  th 
workers  to  work  and  the  mil 
to  produce.  Hitler  named  hirr 
self  that  general.  Had  it  nc 
been  Hitler  it  would  have  bee 
someone   else.' 

In  Italy,   Dr.   Brady  says,   'th 
structure   of   the   system   has,   i; 
ways  but  slightly  different  froi 
the   mechanism    of      the      Hitk 
variant,   shown  that  the  attem] 
to    carry    through    some    such 
program     of     coordinated  defin 
tive   and   all-inclusive   class   coi, 
trols,     presents     but     a     limite 
series   of   organizational   altern; 
tives.     Hierarchy     is     of  the  e 
sence  of  its  structure.  Authori' 
comes  from  the  top  down  in  £ 
things,  and     responsibility     fro 
the  bottom  up.' 

Dr.  Brady  states  that  five  ma 
or  bureaucracies  are  coordinat< 
into  the  fascist  totalitarian  pr 
gram:  those  of  the  econoir 
world,  the  army,  the  church,  tl 
civil  service,  and  the  Fasc: 
Party.  He  defines  the  Itali? 
Corporate  System  as  'that  mc 
ganatic  alliance  between  organ- 
ed,  Italian,  patrimonial  capit;- 
ism  and  the  type  of  feudal  cc 
trols  long  advocated  by  the  J- 
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::  )acy,   from   which   it   was   hoped 

ai  x>  find  at  once  an   end  to   class 

rj-  var  and  full  defense  of  the  ex- 
sting  social-economic  status  quo/ 
The  chapter  on  'Japan:  Koku- 
ai      and       the       "Co-Prosperity 
,  Sphere"  '  quotes  Mr.  Ogura,  head 
>f  the     immense     Sumitomo   in- 
erests,    as    saying   upon   his   ap- 
>ointment   as    'economic    dictator 
f    Japan'     that     'the     economic 
vorld   needs   a   guiding   hand   to 
direct      its      diverse        energies.' 
blanked  by  a  brain  trust  of  busi- 

tr  lessmen,  Mr.  Ogura  became  sup- 
eme     economic     coordinator   of 

'eD  rapanese  industry  under  the  sys- 
em  of  'private   enterprise.'   'Pri- 

;i-  rate  enterprise,'  how  many  eco- 
lomic  sins  have  been  committed 
thy  name! 

Dr.  Brady  points  out  that  Jap- 
nese  development  is  'similar  to 
bat  of  Germany,  where  the  in- 
erdependence  between  banking 
nd  industry  has  been  extremely 
lose  from  the  very  beginning. 
Ket  the  degree  of  control  over 
>oth  fields  is  not  only  more 
losely  held  in  Japan  than  in 
Germany,  but  the  fact  that  in 
apan  as  in  no  other  country  of 
he  world,  the  general  public  puts 

r    :s  money   into   savings   accounts 
s  fixed  deposits  rather  than  in- 

{  b  industrial  securities  tends  still 

j   arther  to     enhance    the    lmpor- 
ance  of  this     interlinkage.'     He 

e    uotes  Allen's  The  Concentration 
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of  Economic  Control  in  Japan  to 

show  how  the  financial  institu- 
tions thus  can  play  a  dominant 
role  in  the  development  of  in- 
dustry: 'The  small  producers, 
who  are  in  the  aggregate  respon- 
sible for  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  output  of  consumable 
goods,  are  financed  by  mer- 
chants, who,  in  turn,  obtain  the 
bulk  of  their  resources  from  the 
great  banks.'  Consequently,  in 
the  words  of  W.  H.  Chamberlin 
in  Japan  Over  Asia:  'One  can 
scarcely  go  into  any  corner  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  without  finding 
one  of  the  big  capitalist  combines 
firmly  entrenched  and  skimming 
the  cream  of  whatever  profits 
are  to  be  made.' 

The  chapter  on  'Britain's 
"Feudalistic  System  of  Cartel 
Controls"  '  states  unequivocally: 
'For  Britain,  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  current  struggle, 
the  old  order  is  doomed.  As 
clearly  as  elsewhere,  centralized 
policy  controlling  power  in  busi- 
ness is  in  the  cards!' 

Specially  significant  in  the 
survey  of  Britain's  social  struc- 
ture is  the  documentation  on  the 
fusion  of  business  and  govern- 
ment. According  to  a  recent 
compilation  from  the  Directory 
of  Directors,  the  Stock  Exchange 
Year-Book,  and  other  sources, 
181  of  the  415  Parliamentary 
supporters  of  the  National  Gov- 
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ernment  possessed  some  775  cor- 
porate directorships.  'These 
ranged  over  the  entire  business 
field,  but  appear  to  be  largely 
concentrated  in  the  big,  national 
and  Empire-wide  trading,  ship- 
ping, manufacturing,  and  finan- 
cial enterprises.' 

A  book  by  an  English  business- 
man, N.  E.  H.  Davenport,  re- 
viewed in  the  London  New 
Statesman  and  Nation  for  August 
15,  1942,  boldly  proclaims  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation:  'He 
(Davenport)  shows,  in  effect,' 
says  the  review,  'that  what  has 
happened  is  that  vested  interests 
of  monopoly  capitalism  have,  for 
all  practical  purposes  taken  over 
the  government  of  the  country. 
Behind  the  facade  of  political  de- 
mocracy they  are  preparing  the 
economic  foundations  of  the  cor- 
porate state  .  .  .  (Mr.  Davenport) 
has  made  it  clear  beyond  dis- 
cussion that  unless  we  are  able 
very  soon  to  persuade  or  compel 
the  Prime  Minister  to  swift  and 
profound  changes  in  his  econo- 
mic policy,  we  shall  defeat  Hit- 
ler only  to  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  type  of  men 
for  whom  a  Hitler  is  a  necessary 
instrument.' 

The  chapter  on  'The  American 
Way:  "Business  Self -Regimenta- 
tion" '  demonstrates  that  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  corporate  enter- 
prise   in    the    United    States   has 


paralleled   that   of   the   countries 
dealt  with  previously. 

'A  large  number  of  the  leading 
U.S.  trade  associations  have  beer 
transformed  into  cartels,  possess 
ing  powers  similar  to  those  o: 
their  European  national  and  in 
ternational  prototypes.  Many  o 
the  trade  associations  have  ad 
vanced  so  far  along  this  line  a: 
to  approach  in  function  th«, 
higher  states  of  combined  actioi 
which  lead  to  the  syndicate 
(central  selling  agencies  for  car 
tels)  and  communities  of  inter 
est  (working  arrangements  s»i 
close  as  to  constitute  monopol 
action) .' 

The  well-publicized  testimon; 
given  by  a  Dun  and  Bradstree 
representative  to  the  Temporar 
National  Economic  Committee  i 
cited  as  evidence  of  the  'rathe 
spectacular  concentration  of  coi 
porate  holdings.'  The  output  c 
automobiles  was  dominated  t 
the  extent  of  86  percent  by  thre 
companies;  47  percent  of  the  bee 
products  business  by  two  co 
panies;  20  percent  of  the  brea 
and  other  bakery  products  b; 
three  companies;  90  percent  c 
the  can  output  by  three  con 
panies;  78  percent  of  the  coppe 
by  four;  40  percent  of  the  cemei 
by  five;  80  percent  of  the  ciga: 
ettes  by  three;  95  percent  of  tt 
plate  glass  by  two;  64  percent  < 
the  iron  ore  by  four;  60.5  percei 
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ri<  :of  the  steel  by  three;  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  chapter  is  devoted 
&  to  showing  how  the  economic 
)es  [power  of  the  National  Associa- 
^  ttion  of  Manufacturers  has  grown 
till  it  permeates  every  field  of 
i  U.S.  industrial  activity.  And 
yi  even  within  the  NAM  itself  a 
&  small  coterie  of  giant  concerns 
e«' dominate  most  of  its  policies. 
ti  While  the  NAM  claimed  approxi- 
-tit  'mately  4.000  corporate  members 
:ati  afor  the  year  1938,  all  of  its  direc- 
ts torships  together,  for  the  period 
nte  1933-1937  inclusive,  represented 
ts  i  -only  127  individuals  from  89 
W  iirms. 

In  dealing  with  the  propaganda 
m  .program  of  the  NAM,  Dr.  Brady 
itai  'says:  'All  economic  issues  are 
Drai  transmuted  into  terms  of  social 
;ee  and  cultural  issues,  increasingly, 
afci  'as  the  political  implications  and 
:  c(  the  military  possibilities  of  cumu- 
iut  dated  economic  power  are  realiz- 
ed ed.  Propaganda  then  becomes  a 
this  matter  of  converting  the  public, 
ik  or  all  the  special  divisions  of  the 
cot  public — small  businessmen,  con- 
brtl  sumers,  labor,  farmers,  house- 
ts  wives — to  the  point  of  view  of 
;nl  the  control  pyramid.  This  ac- 
cc:  counts  for  the  vast  outpouring 
or  of  so-called  "educational"  litera- 
e:r  ture  of  the  NAM,  now  designed 
cis  to  enter  into  every  nook  and 
of:  cranny  of  American  life,  econo- 
er  mic,  political,  social,  and  cultural 
.  The  propaganda  is  an  ideo- 
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logical  outpouring.' 

These  are  the  surface  tenden- 
cies in  each  country  that  has 
been  examined;  what  are  the  un- 
derlying  trends? 

From  the  outset  Dr.  Brady  re- 
cognizes the  important  part  that 
technology  has  played.  In  his 
introduction  he  states:  'Attempts 
to  unify  business  on  an  ever 
more  comprehensive  basis  are  in- 
evitable. For  how  else  is  it  pos- 
sible to  cope  with  the  adminis- 
trative and  managerial  problems 
of  an  industrial  technology  which 
has  for  decades  been  moving  to- 
ward such  a  policy?  ...  Finely 
meshed  networks  of  transporta- 
tion, communication,  and  energy 
bind  the  whole  more  closely  and 
rigorously  together  with  each 
passing  day  ....  Integration,  co- 
ordination, planning,  these  are 
the  very  root  and  marrow,  the 
essence  and  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  as  it  is  being 
developed  in  our  times.  In  these 
respects  changes  are  unidirec- 
tional, additive,  and  cumulative. 
From  them  there  is  no  turning 
back.  And,  as  the  bitterly  fought 
issues  of  the  Second  World  War 
— a  "total  war"  which  pits  entire 
economic  systems  against  each 
other — have  made  abundantly 
plain,  the  end  is  not  yet.' 

Paralleling  this  trend  of  tech- 
nological tenuousness,  the  busi- 
nessmen are  weaving  their  webs 
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of  business  control.  Finally  they 
reach  a  point  when  a  choice  of 
direction  is  forced  upon  them. 

One  way  leads  to  totalitarian- 
ism. This  is  the  path  that  has 
been  trodden  by  organized  busi- 
ness in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Ja- 
pan. All  the  minor  rackets  are 
consolidated  into  a  major  mono- 
poly for  the  preservation  of  the 
Price  System.  In  short,  a  fascist 
control  is   established. 

'The  contrasting  choice  (here 
Dr.  Brady  becomes  vague  and 
undecided  for  almost  the  only 
time  in  this  book)  is  to  force  the 
growth  of  a  sense  of  responsibili- 
ty to  democratic  institutions,  not 
by  transmuting  arbitrary  controls 
to  patriarchial  relationships,  how- 
ever mellowed  and  benevolently 
postured,  but  by  steadily  widen- 
ing the  latitude  for  direct  public 
participation  in  the  formulation 
of  economic  policies  affecting  the 
public  interests.  How,  is  not  for 
us  to  say.' 

Technocracy  points  out  that 
North  America  has  neither  of  the 
choices  that  Dr.  Brady  has  out- 
lined. The  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia  have  many  alternatives 
and  years  to  decide  the  path  they 
shall  take.  But  this  Continent 
has  gone  so  far  in  its  technologi- 
cal production  of  physical  wealth 
that  we  have  only  one  alternative 
to  chaos.  And  only  a  total  war 
has  enabled  us  to  postpone  tem- 
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porarily   our     technological   ren- 
dezvous with  destiny. 

Technocracy  states  unequivo 
cally  that  North  America  cannot 
solve  her  present  economic  dil 
emma  through  a  business  olig- 
archy, a  government  bureau- 
cracy, or  even  democracy  as  wc 
have  known  it.  And  there  is  nc 
middle  way. 

.  North  America  must  install  the 
most  revolutionary  social  rede- 
sign in  the  history  of  man.  Suck 
a  design  will  be  neither  a  mana 
gerial  society,  elite  rule,  nor  s 
dictatorship  by  the  engineer 
will  be  a  society  of  function — z 
Technocracy. 

With  the  advent  of  Technoc 
racy,  we  shall  not  only  eliminate 
business  as  a  system  of  power 
we  shall  do  away  with  business 
in  its  entirety.  Monopolies  anc 
cartels  will  cease  to  exist,  anc 
there  will  be  no  restrictions  up 
on  production  other  than  th< 
physical  limitations  of  natural  re 
sources  and  the  capacity  of  th< 
citizenry  to  consume  goods.  Pro 
duction  will  be  geared  to  con 
sumption  and  distributed  with 
out  monetary  price.  A  metrica 
medium  of  distribution  (the  En 
ergy  Certificate)  will  replace  ou 
fluctuating  medium  of  exchange 

Authority  will  come  from  th 
bottom,  and  responsibility  fron 
the  top.  Through  their  Energ; 
Certificates  the  people  will  auto 
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matically  say  what  is  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  Functional  Con- 
trol will  have  the  responsibility 
nnlof  fulfilling  consumer  require- 
ments. 
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For  the  first  time  we  shall  have 
a  physical  democracy  of  distribu- 
tion. And  when  that  happens, 
instead  of  being  a  vague,  ethereal 
imponderable,      democracy      will 


become  something  real  and  tang- 
ible that  we  can  sink  a  tooth  into. 
The  dying  Price  System  is 
making  its  last  ditch  stand.  We 
need  bold  action  now.  North 
Americans,  close  your  ranks  and 
march  forward  in  the  firm  know- 
ledge that  you  can  banish  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  and  pri- 
vilege forever  from  this  Contin- 
ent. — Donald  Bruce 


Our  Rendezvous  With  Destiny 


it  I  BELIEVE  that  scientists  and  engineers — if  they  care  at  all  about  democ- 
racy— face  today  a  choice  they  have  never  before  in  our  national  life  been 
forced  to  make.  From  now  on  it  is  going  to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  dodge 
.this  choice  and  to  pretend  to  be  neutral. 

The  choice   is  nothing  less   than  a  choice  between:   working  as   a   scientist 

or  engineer  for  a  monopoly  big  business-run  state  moving  in  the  direction  of 

1FlJ   fascism   or  working  for  an   all-out  extension   of  democracy  to   our   economy, 

jRj   involving  large-scale  public  control  and  the  goal  of  mass-welfare  rather  than 

profits  .... 

)V 

Internally,  nations  like  the  United  States  and  Britain  are  forced  today  to 
recognize  and  to  do  something  about  full  employment,  the  business  cycle,  and 
the  increasing  frustration  of  superb  technology,  with  its  social  concomitant 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  adequacy;  and,  as  a  nation  committed  by  habit  and 
institution  to  playing  down  the  role  of  government  and  to  reliance  on  scattered 
individual  enterprise,  we  have  to  recognize  and  to  do  something  about  central- 
ized planning  .... 
If  we  have  no  choice  regarding  the  need  to  streamline  power  and  the  neces- 
jlr  *sity  for  central  planning,  the  choice  we  do  have  is  a  momentous  one.  It  con- 
cerns: (1)  Whether  monopoly  big  business  will  move  in  and  take  over  the 
government  apparatus  and  run  the  nation  in  an  increasingly  fascist  direction; 
or  (2)  Whether  democracy  will  take  over  technology  and  other  basic  resources 
jand  run  them  for  mass  welfare.  — Robert  S.  Lynd  in  P.M.,  July  16,  1944 
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i(  WASHINGTON,  Sept.  4. — Congress  received  a  warning  last  week  from  At- 
torney-General Biddle  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  until  the  power  of 
German-controlled  international  cartels  is  broken. 

'A  peace  with  Germany  which  leaves  those  companies  intact  will  be  a  peace 
to  insure  another  war,'  he  said.  'The  period  between  the  last  and  the  present 
world  war  was  only  an  armistice  during  which  the  firms  of  Germany  conducted 
a  war  against  us.' 

Operating  as  agencies  of  the  Nazi  government,  Mr.  Biddle  said,  they  set  up 
dummy  subsidiaries  in  other  countries  to  manufacture  forbidden  munitions  and 
worked  through  trade  agreements  to  'cripple  American  production,  gain  the 
technical  know-how,  and  conduct  espionage.' 

— Free  Press  Weekly  Prairie  Farmer 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Business 


BUSINESSMEN  today  are  neither  fools  nor  are  they  merely  naive,  and 
they  sense  that  all  may  not  go  well  with  their  postwar  world.  They  are 
correct.  This  World  War  II  business  boom  cannot  last — but  just  where 
a  return  to  prewar  'business  as  usual'  will  lead  them  and  the  country  is  tan- 
talizingty    hazy    to    them. 


Business  agrees  that  the  present  boom  which  has  doubled  Canadian  pro- 
duction directly  results  from  war,  but  it  has  been  brought  about  uncompre- 
hendingly  to  them,  for  over  1,750,000  citizens  are  in  either  the  Armed  Forces 
shooting  part  of  this  phenomenal  production  away  or  in  industries  producing 
the  shooting  war  essentials.  They  also  realize  that  the  peak  of  man-hours! 
in  industry  was  reached  in  1919,  but  cannot  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
continued  rise  in  physical  production  since  that  date.  \ 

Admittedly,  'a  little  difficulty'  may  occur  in  placing  1,750,000  persons  in 
civilian  industry  after  the  war  but  business  cannot  be  expected  to  help  much: 
in  absorbing  them  for  the  worthy  reason  that  they  'cost'  too  much.  Business 
has  gotten  along  without  them  so  well  during  this  war  and  still  doubled  the 
country's  production  that  it  shudders  at  employing  men  at  50c  an  hour.  Al 
this  price  ten  hours  of  work  would  cost  $5.00  whereas  one  kilowatt  hour  wouk 
do  the  same  work  for  a  cent,  and  no  business  could  sanely  compete  in  oper 
markets  with  such  labor  costs  merely  to  absorb  some  of  the  unemployed. 

But  to  survive  business  will  be  forced  to  compete  in  the  open  market  undei 
prewar  'business  as  usual'  rules  of  the  game.  And  to  survive  in  face  of  com 
petition  it  will  be  forced  to  install  more  and  better  machinery;  it  will  be  com 
pelled  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  to  prevent  price  wars — the  death-knel 
of  business;  and  it  will  be  constrained  by  the  very  system  under  which  it  hope 
to  exist  to  support  the  operation  of  monopolies.  Cartels  will  be  in  the  fore 
front  of  business  activity.      Goodbye,  free  enterprise! 


IB 


By  their  very  construction  cartels  are  fascist  in  intent  and  operation  and  ye 
fascism  is  that  method  of  monopolistic  social  control  that  we  are  asked  t< 
fight  today. 

Is  business  therefore  about  to  be  laid  over  the  barrel?  It  would  appear  sc 
for  to  survive  it  will  institute  a  fascist  cartelization  of  North  America. 

Once  again  for  the  record  Technocracy  squarely  points  out  that  busines 
cannot  survive  in  North  America  without  losing  the  peace  to  fascism.  Ther 
is  no  choice.  Either  it  operates  and  impels  cartelization  and  thereby  freeze 
all  social  change  on  this  Continent,  or  it  faces  the  future  with  the  welfare  o 
all  citizens  of  this  Continent  at  heart,  and  supports  the  installation  of  th 
blueprint  of  abundance  prepared  and  presented  to  all  North  American  citizen 
by  Technocracy. 

Is  business  so  concerned  with  its  own  survival  at  the  expense  of  every  othf 
North  American  that  it  refuses  to  accept  this  challenge? 

Business  alone  can  answer — 


— and  Technocracy  will  heat 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
field.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
only  program  of  social  and  economic 
^reconstruction  which  is  in  complete 
(intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
•the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of     1918-1919     when     Howard     Scott 
rformed  a  group   of  scientists,   engin- 
eers,    and     economists     that    became 
fknown  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a   research   organization.   Some 
ijffiof   the    better    known    names    in    the 
Technical    Alliance    are    of    interest, 
i'such  as:   Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
nj  /chitect;    L.    K.     Comstock,     electrical 
:.  ^engineer;    Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.    (now 
:    well-known   writer);     Bassett     Jones, 
{electrical      engineer;      Leland      Olds, 
statistician      (now      Federal      Power 
Commissioner);         Benton      Mackaye 
(now   in    the    Forestry    Department); 
Charles    P.    Steinmetz    and    Thorstein 
Veblen     (both    now    dead).      Howard 
■    Scott   was    Chief    Engineer.    In    1930 
the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy.    In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
mder  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
<York    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 
non-sectarian    membership     organiza- 
tion.    In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
r-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
i  al  lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
frtt:  jtions     of     the     present     Continental 
membership   organization.    Since   1934 
"echnocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
tiJ^ut  any  spectacular   spurts,   revivals, 
ollapses,    or    rebirths.      This     is     in 
pite  of  the  fact  that   the   press   has 
generally   'held    the   lid'    on    Technoc- 
racy,   until    early    in     1942    when    it 
nade  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
v.  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
vadquarters,   etc.,   in   full    swing! 
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WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate.     . 
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Idiot's  Delight! 


AMID  the  Hollywood  glamourizing  of  this  Price  System  of  ours  and  the 
too,  too  wonderful  results  of  free  enterprise  in  winning  everything  from 
the  soap  derby  to  the  war,  one  great  irony  hits  us  in  the  face  in  the  midst  I 
of  our  lush  prosperity.     Only  during  a  total  world  war  has  the  Price  System  I 
of  United  States  and  Canada  with  all  its  slobbering  inefficiencies  approached 
full  employment  and  prosperous  living  conditions.     This  startling  fact  must  be 
apparent  to  every  North  American  today  that  only  under  a  world  war  can  our 
Government  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  only  if  our  Government 
can  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  can  we  as  a  nation  con- 
tinue  to   purchase   apparent   full    employment    and   apparent   prosperity.      Only 
during  a  world  war  has  the  Price  System  of  this  North  America  been  able  toj 
offer  the  glittering  bribery  to  almost  every  segment  of  the  national  structure, 
a  bribery  so  attractive  that  it  seduces  all  citizens  into  the  rapturous  acceptance! 
of  more  of  the  same,  of  more  wages  for  the  worker,   greater  salaries  for  thel 
employed,  higher  prices  to  the  farmer,  more  customers  for  the  business  man,| 
greater  profits  for  corporate  enterprise,  and  more  and  better  rackets  to  create 
more  delinquents. 

One  tragic  disaster  that  could  befall  United  States  and  Canada  at  this  time,) 
a  disaster  thought  by  some  to  be  more  terrible  than  war,  would  be  simultaneous 
collapse  of  both  Germany  and  Japan  for  United  States  and  Canada  are  less 
prepared  for  peace  than  they  were  for  war.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  a 
world  war  could  be  continuous  and  perpetual,  full  employment,  prosperity,  am 
all  the  glamour  claims  of  free  enterprise  would  be  continuous  and  perpetual; 
but  there  is  a  fundamental  fault  that  prevents  this  because  the  controllers  of| 
our  Price  System  have  always  hitherto  declared  war  on  nations  and  their  mili- 
tary forces.  The  great  error  in  such  a  war  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  armies  of) 
the  enemy  surrender  and  that  the  enemy  nations  capitulate  and  make  peace! 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Price  System  of  this  Continent  can  declare  war  on  th«| 
largest  single  area  of  the  globe  whose  soldiers  will  never  die  in  battle,  whose 
armies  will  never  surrender,  and  whose  government  will  not  capitulate,  th<| 
Price  System  will  have  finally  found  the  ideal  war  by  which  it  can  perpetuate 
this  paradise  of  morons.  Therefore,  Technocracy  proposes  that  the  only  hope 
that  this  Price  System  has  of  continuing  this  war  prosperity  is  for  Canada  ami 
the  United  States  to  declare  war  on  the  63,985,000  square  miles  of  the  Pacifi.| 
Ocean. 

— CHQ,  TECHNOCRACY  INCj 
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FRONT  COVER 

At  the  bottom  of  Steep  Rock  Lake  (see  page  30)  lie  rich  ore  deposits  which: 
cannot  be  reached  economically  by  shaft.  In  order  to  create  an  openface  mine, 
the  lake  had  to  be  drained  from  Marmion  Lake  through  Raft  Lake  and  Finlay- 
son  Lake  into  a  new  river  bed.  The  rock  wall,  the  plug  which  held  back  Lake 
Marmion  from  pouring  through  Raft  Lake  into  dried-out  Lake  Finlayson  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  development,  is  shown  here.  Pitt  Construction  Company 
men  are  wiring  the  charges.  (National  Film  Board  Photo)1 
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THE  current  campaign  that  is 
being  waged  in  defense  of 
of  'free  enterprise'  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hoaxes  in  all  history. 

In  the  first  place,  we  haven't 
got  'free  enterprise,'  nor  have  we 
had  it  for  many  years.  As  tech- 
nology has  advanced,  'free  enter- 
prise' has  receded  like  snow  be- 
fore a  rotary  plow.  The  Great 
Depression  gave  'free  enterprise' 
a  swift  kick  in  the  pants  and 
Total  War  landed  a  deadly  blow 
in  its  solar  plexus.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  government  spending  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  we 
would  have  had  economic  chaos. 
Again,  the  most  blatant  'free 
enterprise'  propagandists  them- 
selves have  indulged  strenuously 
in  activities  that  have  made  a 
sickly  memory  of  the  way  of  life 
they  are  supposed  to  be  advocat- 
ing. These  happy  hypocrites 
have  been  concocting  monopolis- 
tic arrangements  and  cartel  ag- 
reements all  the  time  they  have 
been  drooling  nostalgically  about 
a  luscious  world  of  'individual 
opportunities  for  every  American 
and  Canadian.'  And  even  more 
sinisterly,  they  have  been  at- 
tempting to  install  a  fascist  sys- 


tem in  North  America  while 
camouflaging  their  operations  be- 
hind a  smoke-screen  of  slander 
against  those  who  have  recog- 
nized the  face  of  fascism  on  this 
Continent. 

Technocracy  states  that  fascism 
and  cartelization  are  one  and  the 
same  thing — the  consolidation  of 
all  the  minor  rackets  into  a  major 
monopoly  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Price  System.  If  this  is  what 
Big  Business  advocates,  its  'free 
enterprise'  crusade  is  also  sus- 
pect. And  then  the  statement  in 
its  full  page  advertisements 
which  says,  'Free  enterprise  is  a 
lot  of  little  things,  and  some 
mighty  big  things,  too,'  ironically 
becomes  correct.  As  little  as  a 
child  digging  in  a  garbage  can  for 
food,  and  as  big  as  an  interna- 
tional cartel! 

Who  in  hell  wants  what  'free 
enterprise'  stands  for,  anyway? 
'Free  enterprise'  only  means  free- 
dom to  chisel,  freedom  to  profit, 
freedom  to  have  enforced  scarci- 
ty, freedom  to  operate  for  pri- 
vate benefit  against  the  public 
welfare,  freedom  to  have  crime, 
waste,  poverty,  malnutrition,  and 
disease.  — The  Editor 
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How  Cartels  Sabotage  Technology 

For  years  Technocracy  has  been  spot-lighting  the  conflict  be- 
tween technology  and  business,  between  production  and  profit, 
between  plenty  and  price.  The  following  documentary  material, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  is  further  evidence  of  the 
sabotage  of  technological  advancement  by  cartel  agreements. 
Remember  that  the  cartel  structure  exactly  fits  Technocracy's 
definition  of  fascism — the  consolidation  of  all  the  minor  rackets 
into  a  major  monopoly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Price  System. 
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1.     Restriction  of  Supply 


RESTRICTIONS  of  the  avail- 
able supply  are  prominent 
among  the  methods  by  which  car- 
tels undertake  to  maintain  prices. 
In  some  cases  cartel  restric- 
tions take  the  form  of  absolute 
limits  upon  the  amount  which 
may  be  produced,  sold  or  export- 
ed. This  form  of  restriction  ob- 
viously subordinates  the  con- 
sumers' demand  for  additional 
quantities  to  the  industry's  desire 
for  additional  profits.  Cartels 
which  are  formed  to  meet  the 
so-called  overproduction  created 
by  a  declining  market  or  by  the 
appearance  of  new  capacity  are 
peculiarly  likely  to  undertake  di- 
rect limitation  of  supply. 

The  tin  cartel  formed  in  1931 
was  a  conspicuous  example, 
though  it  was  peculiar  in  that  it 


This  material  has  been  reprinted 
from  Senate  Committee  Print,  Mono- 
graph No.  1,  78th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion, on  'Economic  and  Political  As- 
pects of  International  Cartels.' 
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was  organized  by  an  internation- 
al governmental  convention.     An 
unsuccessful  attempt  in   1929  to 
curtail  the  production  of  tin  by 
purely  private  means  was  the  ori- 
gin of  this  quasi-public  venture. 
A  private  association  of  tin  pro- 
ducers, which  at  first  controlled 
21  percent  of  the  annual  output  } 
and    subsequently    attained  con- 
trol of  between   50   and   75   per- 
cent, failed  to  restrict  output  be- 
cause   of    differences    of    opinion 
as  to  policy  and  lack  of  sufficient 
authority.      The    governments   of 
British      Malaya,      Bolivia,      the 
Dutch   East   Indies,    and   Nigeria 
established   an   International  Tin! 
Committee  in  1931  and  made  re-( 
strictions    of   output    compulsory 
by   law.      Standard   tonnages   for 
each  participating    country    have 
been  established  by  international 
convention.     At  stated    intervals 
the  Committee  applies  a  percent 
age  figure  to  these  tonnages  anc 
thus    arrives    at   national    expor 
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quotas  which  are  translated  by- 
each  country  into  production 
quotas  for  its  own  producers.  To 
cope  with  the  large  stocks  of  tin 
which  had  been  accumulated  be- 
fore this  plan  went  into  effect, 
an  international  tin  pool  was 
formed  in  1931  to  dispose  of  these 
stocks  gradually  in  accord  with 
prices  and  policies  agreed  upon 
by  the  signatory  governments. 
Subsequently  provision  was 
made  for  a  permanent  buffer 
pool.  The  effect  of  the  restric- 
tion upon  output  appears  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  3  years  after  the 
cartel  arrangement,  from  1932 
through  1934,  world  production 
averaged  102,000  long  tons  per 
year,  only  56  percent  of  the  182,- 
000  long  tons  per  year  produced 
between  1928  and  1930,  inclusive. 
From  1935  through  1939  produc- 
tion was  still  restricted  to  an 
average  of  171,000  long  tons  a 
year. 

The    effect   of   the   cartel's   re- 
„er    strictions  upon  the  price  of  tin  is 
I    apparent   in    reports    which   ap- 
peared in  the  Minerals  Yearbook 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  1936  report  declared: 
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'The  price  of  tin  during  1934  and 
1935,    though     very     high     compared 
with  that  of  other  commodities  and 
■n't     particularly   with   other   metals,   was 
much    steadier   than    it   had    been   in 
years.      This    stability    reflected    the 
i     manipulation      of      production      and 
.,     stocks  by  the  International  Tin  Com- 
mittee.' 
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The  1937  report  said  as  to 
prices  in  1936: 

'In  May  the  growing  deficiency  in 
the  quota  assigned  to  Bolivia  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Siam  led  to  appre- 
hensions regarding  the  renewal  of 
the  agreement  which  were  reflected 
by  the  price  situation  in  international 
markets  .  .  .  On  November  5  the  re- 
newal of  the  tin  agreement  was  an- 
nounced. Prices  rose  to  the  high 
point  of  the  year  on  November  9  but 
declined  slightly  immediately  there- 
after.' 

In  spite  of  the  capture  of  the 
Malayan  and  East  Indian  sources 
of  tin  by  the  Japanese,  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Committee  has  con- 
tinued in  existence  and  continues 
to  announce  theoretical  national 
quotas. 

The  international  steel  cartel 
has  also  relied  upon  restrictions 
of  output  and  of  exports.  In  the 
late  1920's  the  producers  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Luxem- 
burg, the  Saar  Valley,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  ad- 
hered to  a  basic  production  quota 
which  was  calculated  from  the 
output  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1926.  Total  permissible  tonnage 
was  fixed  quarterly  by  a  manage- 
ment committee  and  was  distri- 
buted among  the  participants  ac- 
cording to  agreed  percentages. 
A  fund  was  established  from 
which  compensation  was  to  be 
paid  to  national  groups  which  did 
not  produce  their  full  quota  and 
fines  were  assessed  upon  groups 
which     exceeded     their     quotas. 


Subsequently  during  the  1930's, 
a  new  agreement  as  to  exports 
was  developed  among  producers 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  Saar, 
France,  and  Luxemburg.  Under 
this  plan  a  management  commit- 
tee made  quarterly  determina- 
tions of  the  amount  of  steel  to  be 
exported  and  divided  the  totals 
among  national  groups  according 
to  percentages  based  upon  their 
past  exports.  Like  the  previous 
plan,  the  export  controls  were 
accompanied  by  fines  and  indem- 
nities for  those  who  exceeded  or 
fell  below  their  quotas.  The  pro- 
gram was  supplemented  by  spe- 
cial sales  agreements  under 
which  export  quotas  were  fixed 
for  particular  groups  of  products. 
In  a  number  of  cases  price  con- 
trol was  also  undertaken.  Pro- 
ducers in  central  Europe,   Swit- 


zerland, Norway,  Finland,  and 
Holland  subsequently  adhered  to 
the  plan  and  the  entire  contin- 
ental group  entered  into  an  ag- 
reement with  British  producers 
to  restrict  their  exports  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  allocate  export 
tonnages  to  other  markets. 

In  the  negotiations  incident  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  nitro- 
gen cartel,  a  representative  of  du 
Pont  had  difficulty  with  a  Dutch 
producer  who  disliked  the  idea 
of  limiting  production: 

'As  you  will  have  seen  from  my 
cable,  he  is  very  stiff-necked  about 
his  position.  He  claims  very  low 
costs  and  is  determined  to  export 
that  portion  of  his  production  (which 
to  him  apparently  means  capacity) 
which  he  cannot  sell  in  Holland  .  .  .  . 
I'm  afraid  you  and  your  friends  are 
going  to  find  him  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  used  all  the  arguments  you 
gave  me  and  a  few  I  thought  up  my- 
self, but  he  is  simply  determined  to 
sell  his  output.' 


2.     Restriction  of  Capacity  to  Produce 


CLOSELY  related  to  limita- 
tation  of  supply  is  restriction 
of  new  industrial  capacity.  Such 
restrictions  are  often  undertaken 
when  existing  capacity  is  partly 
idle  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
new  capacity  will  mean  either 
larger  production  and  declining 
prices  or  a  further  reduction  in 
the  output  of  established  plants. 
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Sometimes  efforts  are  made  to 
delay  the  construction  of  effi- 
cient plants  to  replace  obsoles- 
cent ones.  Sometimes  restriction 
is  intended  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  a  substitute  product 
which  might  permanently  reduce 
the  market  for  an  older  product 
Sometimes  the  primary  concern 
is   to   keep   out   of   the   industry 
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enterprises  which  might  be  un- 
willing to  collaborate  in  cartel 
policies.  Often  a  restriction  is 
intended  to  deal  with  two  or 
more  of  these  problems  at  once. 

In  the  nitrogen  industry,  Euro- 
pean producers  of  synthetic  ni- 
trogen have  resisted  the  con- 
struction of  new  plants  in  the 
United  States  for  fear  of  so-called 
overproduction,  while  Chilean 
producers  of  natural  nitrates 
have  resisted  the  substitution  of 
the  synthetic  for  the  natural  pro- 
duct. Expanded  synthetic  nitro- 
gen production  during  the  First 
World  War  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  European  cartel  to  pool  and 
divide  sales.  An  agreement  be- 
tween this  European  cartel  and 
the  organized  Chilean  producers 
of  natural  nitrates  fixed  sales 
quotas  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  European  cartel  was 
dominated  by  the  so-called  D.E. 
N.  group  of  German,  English,  and 
Norwegian  producers,  and  this 
group  in  turn  was  dominated  by 
I.  G.  Farbenindustrie.  I.  G.  Far- 
ben  attempted  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  productive  capaci- 
ty for  synthetic  ammonia  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.  and  the  Atlas  Pow- 
der Co.  In  1933,  Hercules  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  license  from 
I.  G.  in  order  to  construct  an  am- 
monia plant.  I.  G.  refused  and 
later  explained  that: 


*  .  .  .  because  of  our  other  nitrogen 
interests  we  were  not  in  a  position 
to  permit  your  firm  to  use  our  pro- 
cess and  experience  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  ammonia  syn- 
thesis.' 

Three  years  later,  in  April 
1936,  a  similar  request  again  re- 
ceived a  negative  answer  from 
I.G.: 

'We  have  again  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that,  because  of  our  other  in- 
terests in  the  nitrogen  field,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  put  at  your  dis- 
posal the  experience  you  desire.' 

In  December  1939,  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  the 
Atlas  Powder  Co.  proposed  to 
build  a  plant  for  the  production 
of  synthetic  nitrogen.  I.  G.'s 
American  agency,  Chemnyco,  re- 
ported to  I.  G.: 

'The  project  of  Atlas  Powder  Com- 
pany is  analogous  to  the  project  of 
Hercules.  It  will  be  carried  out  ir- 
respective of  whether  or  not  you  will 
give  Atlas  a  license  and  technical  ad- 
vice. We  do  not  know  whether  under 
these  circumstances  you  would  still 
refuse  to  promote  in  any  way  the 
building  of  basic  nitrogen  plants  in 
the  United  States.' 

Faced  with  this  situation,  I.  G. 
resumed  negotiations  with  the 
Atlas  Co.  about  granting  a  li- 
cense, but  apparently  only  in  a 
final  attempt  to  delay  Atlas'  con- 
struction of  a  plant.  The  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  1940,  at  which 
time  the  American  agent  of  I.  G. 
wrote  to  Atlas: 
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1.  G.,  for  the  time  being,  are  not 
in  a  position  to  grant  a  license.  To 
their  regret  they  are  also  not  able 
to  indicate  at  what  future  time  nego- 
tiations on  this  matter  might  possibly 
be  resumed.' 

The  fear  of  synthetic  nitrogen 
by  the  Chilean  producers  has 
been  conspicuous  during  recent 
months.  There  are  evidences  of 
concern  lest  synthetic  nitrate 
plants  be  constructed  abroad  by 
American  capital  after  the  war. 
According  to  press  reports,  steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  fore- 
stall the  development  of  a  mar- 
ket for  the  synthetic  product  in 
nearby  Argentina.  In  April  1943 
an  agreement  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Government 
providing  that  in  return  for  stor- 
age of  10,000  metric  tons  of  Chil- 
ean saltpeter  in  Argentina  and 
delivery  of  a  small  quantity  of 
iodine,  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  to  buy 
only  natural  saltpeter  for  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  consump- 
tion and  to  abstain  for  10  years 
from  erecting  a  synthetic  nitric 
acid  plant  unless  forced  to  do  so 
by  considerations  of  national  de- 
fense. The  Argentine  Govern- 
ment also  undertook  to  allow  im- 
ports of  synthetic  nitrates  only 
'for  well-founded  and  justifiable 
uses/ 

The  effort  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  production  by  new 
concerns  is  illustrated  in  a  patent 
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agreement  between  International 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Allge- 
meine  Elektricitaets-Gesellschaft, 
relating  to  electrical  apparatus: 

'(4)  When  an  invention  relating 
to  such  fields  is  offered  to  either 
party  with  due  notice  from  the  other 
party  that  such  invention  is  of  par- 
ticular value  to  the  party  offering 
the  same,  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
offered  agrees  to  use  its  best  en- 
deavors to  obtain  such  patent  or  pat- 
ents in  all  countries  of  its  exclusive 
territory,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  pat- 
enting of  such  inventions  is  concern- 
ed, third  parties  may  be  restrained 
from  manufacturing  within  its  ex- 
clusive territory  for  export  into  the 
nonexclusive  territory.  .  .  .  ' 

The  desire  of  a  dominant  com- 
pany to  limit  expansion  to  con- 
cerns which  can  be  trusted  to  ob- 
serve cartel  agreements  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  files  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc   Co.: 

'We  wish  to  help  stabilize  the  zinc 
industry  and  not  to  add  to  the  de- 
moralization already  by  indiscrimin- 
ate licensing  of  our  own  process. 
Our  policy  in  this  country,  therefore, 
is  to  license  only  approved  companies 
who  are  willing  not  only  to  explain 
their  plans  and  disclose  their  stand- 
ing in  the  industry  to  us  but  who, 
we  feel  sure,  will  handle  the  licenses 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  zinc  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  Also  we  license  the 
production  only  of  metal  of  a  quality 
not  better  than  Brass  Special  and  of 
limited  tonnage  .  .  .  .  ' 

Productive  capacity  in  the 
American  magnesium  industry 
was  restricted  before  the  present 
war  by  a  cartel  arrangement  in 
which  each  participant  accomp- 
lished a  different  purpose.  The 
Aluminum   Co.   of  America   pre- 
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vented the  development  of  mag- 
nesium as  an  important  substi- 
tute for  aluminum.  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Co.  avoided  the  construction 
of  competing  plants  which  might 
have  jeopardized  Dow's  high 
prices.  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie 
avoided  the  risk  of  American  ex- 
ports to  Europe.  In  1927  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  by  which  the  Aluminum 
Co.'s  subsidiary,  American  Mag- 
nesium Corporation,  ceased  to 
produce,  purchasing  all  its  re- 
quirements from  Dow.  Subse- 
quently, to  prevent  I.  G.  Farben 
from  establishing  magnesium 
plants  in  the  United  States,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  made  an  agree- 
ment with  I.  G.  Farben  in  1931 
by  which  the  magnesium  patents 
of  the  two  companies  were  pool- 
ed in  Magnesium  Development 
Corporation.  The  agreement 
provided  that  in  no  event  could 
the  United  States  production  ex- 
ceed 4,000  tons  yearly  without 
the  consent  of  I.  G.  Farben.  Two 
years  later,  after  a  patent  in- 
fringement suit  had  been  insti- 
tuted against  Dow  by  M.  D.  C, 
Dow  agreed  to  supply  the  re^ 
quirements  of  American  Mag- 
nesium Corporation  at  less  than 
market  prices,  and  in  return  for 
this  undertaking  the  patent  pool 
abandoned  plans  to  construct  a 
magnesium  plant.     The  effect  of 
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the  series  of  contracts  was  to 
close  the  existing  plant  which 
had  been  competing  with  Dow 
and  to  prevent  the  development 
of  new  capacity  operating  under 
the  I.  G.  Farben  patents.  More- 
over, Dow  undertook  not  to  ex- 
port to  Europe  except  a  specified 
quantity  to  a  designated  licensee. 

Similar  restrictions  were  de- 
veloped in  the  fabrication  of 
magnesium  in  the  United  States 
by  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  same  cartel  members  cross- 
licensed  each  other  but  inter- 
posed obstacles  to  fabrication  by 
others.  American  Magnesium 
Corporation  issued  no  sub-li- 
censes. Dow  refused  many  appli- 
cants and  limited  the  activities 
of  such  fabricators  as  it  tolerated. 
For  example,  it  required  its  li- 
censees to  buy  their  magnesium 
from  it  exclusively,  restricted 
each  sublicensee  to  a  particular 
type  of  foundry  operation,  pro- 
hibited sublicensees  from  solicit- 
ing certain  designated  customers, 
and  in  effect  excluded  certain 
sublicensees  from  particular  sales 
areas. 

In  consequence,  the  production 
and  use  of  magnesium  in  this 
country  lagged  far  behind  the 
development  in  Germany  and 
there  was  a  serious  shortage  of 
experience  and  equipment  for 
fabricating  magnesium  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
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3.     Restrictions  Upon  Invention  and  Technological  Change 


DESIRING  to  limit  expansion 
of  output  and  avoid  the  de- 
velopment of  uncontrolled  sub- 
stitute processes,  cartels  are  ne- 
cessarily suspicious  of  new  tech- 
nological developments.  They 
readily  undertake  research  to 
discover  new  uses  for  their  old 
products  but  often  discourage 
the  development  of  new  pro- 
cesses or  new  products.  How- 
ever, since  one  of  the  most  pre- 
valent forms  of  cartel  arrange- 
ment is  that  which  depends  up- 
on local  patent  monopolies  and 
interchange  of  patent  licenses, 
cartel  members  are  interested  in 
promoting  the  inventive  process 
at  least  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  maintain  and  extend  their 
patent  position.  Patents  are 
weapons  against  outsiders;  and 
the  concern  with  the  most  and 
the  best  patents,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  has  the  greatest  bar- 
gaining power  in  the  cartel. 
There  is  rivalry  in  obtaining  pa- 
tents and  hence  rivalry  in  inven- 
tion. The  result  is  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  emphasis  upon  inven- 
tion, joint  use  of  new  processes, 
and  efforts  to  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  these  processes  in  ways 
which  might  impair  prices  or 
profits. 

The  point  of  view  of  many  car- 


tel members  was  thus  expressed 
in  1927  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  or- 
ganizer of  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries: 


'As  there  is  no  monopoly  in  inven- 
tions, nobody  can  say  whence  the 
next  great  idea  will  come — whether 
from  Britain,  America,  Japan,  Italy. 
France,  or  elsewhere.  This  fact  im- 
plies that  at  any  moment  it  might 
be  within  the  power  of  any  on* 
country  to  project  a  new  idea  whicr 
would  at  once  disconcert  the  whole 
world  balance  of  industry.  This  in- 
stance gives  rise  to  the  natural  de- 
sire in  the  interests  not  only  of  th( 
leaders  of  industry  themselves,  bui 
of  the  world  at  large,  to  cooperate 
with  all  those  working  on  similai 
ideas,  so  as  to  pool  the  results  c. 
invention  and  research  and  to  brinj 
to  bear,  as  speedily  as  possible,  an 
in  every  civilized  country,  the  ec 
nomic  rate  of  production.  .  .  . 

'A    fact    which    is    not   yet    clear! 
understood    is    that    the    practice    q: 
regarding  trade  processes  as  a  je 
ous    secret   is    out   of   date.      Mode 
methods   require   an   exchange   of  i 
formation  and  the  fruits  of  researc] 
between  all  engaged  in  the  same  in 
dustry.' 

In  the  desire  to  improve  thei 
patent  position,  large  internation 
al  concerns  which,  acting  togeth 
er,  can  enjoy  a  monopoly  o 
power  based  upon  patents,  usual 
ly  spend  substantial  sums  upo: 
research.  There  is  little  dout 
that  the  systematic  conduct  of  e: 
periments  within  a  field  of  r€j 
search  which  has  already  bee: 
laid  out  is  expedited  by  such  ex 
penditures.  There  is  dispute  a 
to  whether     the     routinized     re 
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search  of  these  large  companies 
is  equally  successful  in  producing 
the  basic  inventions  which  open 
new  fields  of  enquiry.  More- 
over, it  is  obvious  that  many  of 
the  inventions  which  take  place 
in  patent-controlled  industries 
are  not  intended  for  industrial 
use,  but  are  for  the  purpose  of 
fencing-in  an  industrial  field; 
that  is,  patenting  the  process  in 
order  to  prevent  others  from 
making  use  of  the  invention.  For 
example,  a  communication  from 
a  du  Pont  executive  to  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  in  1927  de- 
clares: 

'The  second  of  our  dielectric  cases 
covers  the  use  of  chlorisopropyl  ben- 
zines as  dielectrics.  In  the  course  of 
our  work  it  was  found  that  these 
materials  were  of  sufficient  value  to 
be  a  distinct  competitive  threat,  pro- 
vided the  raw  materials  should  be- 
come available  at  sufficiently  low 
cost.  The  application  was  filed  as  an 
insurance  application  to  secure  what 
protection  might  be  available  but 
without  expectation  of  future  com- 
mercial use.' 

In  industries  in  which  patents 
are  used  as  the  basis  of  industrial 
power,    exchange    of    patents    a- 
mong  the  parties  to  a  cartel  ag- 
!  reement  broadens  the  field  of  use 
of     particular      inventions      and 
makes   a   larger   portion    of    the 
field   of   technology    available   to 
each    participating    concern.      In 
some   cases   in   which   companies 
'are  bound   together  by   perman- 
ent agreement  to   exchange   pat- 
ents  and   processes,   there   is   an 


interchange  of  the  details  of  op- 
rating  experience,  described  as 
'Know-how.'  If  such  candid  ex- 
changes were  general,  the  situa- 
tion within  the  cartel  would  ap- 
proach that  which  would  prevail 
in  the  economy  generally  if  all 
new  inventions  were  dedicated 
to  the  public  use.  Indeed,  it 
would  involve  even  less  conceal- 
ment of  trade  secrets.  But  in 
practice  the  technical  advantages 
of  pooled  information  are  subor- 
dinated to  commercial  considera- 
tions, and  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion are  often  strictly  limited. 
Sir  Alfred  Mond  wrote  in  1927: 

'The  cartel  or  combination  which 
exists  only  for  a  limited  number  of 
years  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
an  armistice  in  industrial  warfare, 
and  people  are  not  going  to  hand 
over  arms  and  methods  of  warfare 
to  those  who  in  a  few  years  may  be 
fighting  them  again.  Therefore,  you 
do  not  get  a  complete  and  full  ex- 
change of  information,  of  patents, 
inventions,  and  new  processes.  Such 
an  exchange  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  progress,  not  merely  in 
particular  concerns  but  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
....  The  way  in  which  that  can 
best  be  done  is   by  complete  fusion.' 

The  exchange  of  information 
among  parties  to  the  cartel  agree- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the 
working  out  of  methods  to  pre- 
vent them  from  competing.  An 
executive  of  the  du  Pont  Co.  ex- 
pressed this  point  in  1929: 

This  Department  considered  at  the 
time  and  still  does  consider  that  any 
arrangements  providing  for  the  ex- 
change   of   technical     information     is 
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unwise  unless  accompanied  by  terri- 
torial limitations.  This  point  is  well 
brought  out  and  a  further  good  test 
of  the  intent  of  the  supplemental  a- 
greement  is  given  if  Nobels  should  be 
asked  why  du  Pont  should  agree  to 
furnish  technical  information  to 
Nobels  to  enable  them  (Nobels)  to 
compete  against  du  Pont  in  France 
and  other  countries  outside  British 
territory.' 

In  discussions  in  1933  between 
du  Pont  and  I.  G.  Farben  as  to  a 
proposed  agreement  about  nitro- 
gen, a  similar  view  was  express- 
ed, but  with  emphasis  upon  the 
possibility  that  technical  coopera- 
tion might  lead  to  commercial 
cooperation: 

'Dr.  Muller  asked  if  it  was  not 
logically  necessary  to  have  a  com- 
mercial agreement  between  the  three 
firms  if  satisfactory  technical  co- 
operation were  to  be  obtained.  It 
might  be  difficult  for  one  company 
to  assist  another  to  improve  its  tech- 
nical position  when  the  two  com- 
panies were  competing  in  certain 
markets.  There  already  existed  a  sat- 
isfactory commercial  understanding 
between  I.  C.  I.  and  I.  G.  in  the  fer- 
tilizer Nitrogen  markets. 

'Mr.  Crane  held  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  delay  technical  cooperation 
until  a  commercial  arrangement  had 
been  arrived  at;  he  felt  that  satis- 
factory relations  on  the  commercial 
side  would  follow  automatically,  as  he 
thought  it  unlikely  that  the  com- 
panies would  compete  with  one 
another  commercially  in  a  senseless 
fashion,  while  cooperating  technical- 
ly. In  any  case  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  three  companies 
were  already  so  close  to  one  another 
in  technical  efficiency  that  a  free  ex- 
change of  experience  could  make  no 
difference  to  their  respective  com- 
petitive powers,  as  today  exchange 
rates,  tariff  restrictions,  and  wage 
levels  were  far  more  important  in 
determining  the  competitive  power 
of  a  given  country  in  export  markets. 


li  an  invention  were  made  by  any 
party  which  would  revolutionize  the 
manufacture  of  any  particular  pro- 
duct, the  position  would  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  arrangement  that  a 
license  would  have  to  be  obtained.' 

In  some  cartels  a  dominant 
company  seeks  to  preserve  and  j 
strengthen  its  position  by  dis- 
couraging research  on  the  part 
of  other  companies.  This  appears 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  towards  other  pro- 
ducers of  electric  lamps.  An  of- 
ficial of  Bartlett,  Eyre,  Scott,  and 
Keel  wrote  to  an  official  of  Tung- 
Sol  Lamp  Works  in  1935: 

'  .  .  .  A  lamp  licensee  has  no  in- 
ducement to  develop  new  inventions 
if  General  Electric  Company  can 
freely  take  whatever  they  develop/ 

In  a  memorandum  on  fluores- 
cent lighting  in  1938,  an  official 
of  Hygrade  Sylvania  Corporation 
declared: 

'  .  .  .  The  G.  E.'s  type  of  licensing 
deprives  us  of  the  incentive  to  ob- 
tain patents  of  our  own  on  lamp  man- 
ufacture, thereby  actually  weakening 
the  G.  E.  patent  structure  by  de- 
creasing the  number  of  patents  in 
the  G.  E.  license  group.' 

In  the  following  year  an  offi- 
cial of  Hygrade  reported  a  con- 
ference with  a  General  Electric 
official  as  follows: 

'The  writer  questioned  Mr.  Sloar 
regarding  his  thoughts  on  the  ad 
visability  of  concentrating  al 
the  research  effort  of  one  industry 
in  one  laboratory  because  of  tin 
danger  that  the  laboratory  might  be 
come  ingrown  and  tend  to  move  onh 
in  one  direction.  In  reply  to  thi 
Mr.  Sloan  pointed  out  that  in  som- 
cases  a  laboratory  might  be  a  detri 
ment   because    as    far   as    the     lam] 
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business   of  the  various   members   of 
the  lamp  industry  was  concerned,  the 
G.   E.   Company  made  a   higher  rate 
of  profit  than  anyone  else  .  .  .  .  ' 
Reporting    a    conference    with 

another  official  of  the  General 
Electric  in  the  same  year,  an- 
other representative  of  Hygrade 
wrote: 

'He  brought  out  how  well  pleased 
Westinghouse  and  Champion  were 
with  their  set-up  and  how  much  more 
profitable  it  was  for  them  to  cut 
down  their  development  activities.  I 
told  him  that  we  did  not  agree  with 
such  a  policy  and  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  for  the  good  of  any  industry  to 
try  to  have  all  developments  confined 
to  one  laboratory;  for  example, 
where  would  the  automobile  industry 
be  today  if  all  developments  were 
concentrated  in  one  of  the  big  com- 
panies? He  replied  that,  of  course, 
his  company  had  access  to  all  the  de- 
velopments  of  Europe.' 

In  appraising  the  effect  of  car- 
tels upon  technical  progress, 
gains  within  the  cartel  from  the 
pooling  of  patents  and  know- 
how  must  also  be  set  against  the 
substantial  obstacles  incurred  by 
concerns  which  are  not  parties. 
These  companies  find  themselves 
excluded  from  access  to  the  tech- 
nology of  all  participants  in  a 
patent  agreement  and  are  unable 
to  make  arrangements  for  the 
patents  of  any  of  the  cartel  mem- 
bers if  another  member  desires 
to  exercise  a  veto.  The  limitations 
thus  imposed  upon  concerns  en- 
gaged in  price  competition  are 
often  substantial.  Even  concerns 
which  possess  cartel  alliances  of 
their  own  are  frequently  barred 
from  use  of  portions  of  the  per- 


tinent technology  in  their  own 
fields  of  production.  Such  exclu- 
sions are  peculiarly  evident  in 
the  chemical  industry. 

An  example  was  cited  in  the 
description  of  patents  and  pro- 
cesses agreements  on  page  3  of 
this  memorandum.  Another  ap- 
pears in  restrictions  upon  access 
to  new  technological  develop- 
ments which  were  imposed  by 
du  Pont  in  connection  with  nego- 
tiations between  Imperial  Chemi- 
cal Industries  and  Rohm  &  Haas 
in  1937.  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries recognized  that  its  agree- 
ment with  du  Pont  imposed 
limits  upon  its  ability  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  other  company. 

'It  is  quite  clearly  understood  that 
there  is  to  be  no  general  interchange 
of  information,  and  Rohm  &  Haas 
have  accepted  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  agree  to  any  such 
interchange.  All  that  the  agreement 
provides  for  is  an  exhcange  of  future 
patent  applications  relating  to  the 
methacrylate  sheet-casting  process, 
and  the  exchange  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  actual  specifications  as  filed, 
no  operating  or  other  details  being 
passed  to  Rohm  &  Haas  beyond  those 
contained  in  the  specifications  them- 
selves. In  the  event  of  any  patent 
being  filed  by  I.C.I,  based  on  du  Pont 
information,  that  patent  would  be 
withheld  from  Rohm  &  Haas.  Du 
Pont  patents  filed  in  Europe  at  the 
request  of  I.  C.  I.  do  not  come  into 
the  picture  at  all/ 

Even  thus  limited,  however, 
the  proposal  was  unsatisfactory 
to  du  Pont.  A  du  Pont  executive 
reported  as  follows  to  its  foreign 
relations  committee: 

'We  have  questioned   the  propriety 
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of  I.  C.  L's  proposal  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Rohm  &  Haas  of 
Germany  licensing  them  on  their 
process  for  methacrylate  dentures  as 
we  understand  that  this  agreement 
involves  present  and  future  know 
how,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Rohm 
&  Haas  has  a  relationship  of  some 
sort  with  American  Rohm  &  Haas 
and  we  feel  that  I.  C.  I.'s  and  our 
own  information  is  bound  to  leak 
through  to  them.  Discussion  of  this 
point  will  probably  involve  the  whole 
question  of  licenses  to  third  parties 
in  non-exclusive  territory. 

'In  the  present  case  we  are  taking 
the  position  that  I.  C.  I.  will  impair 
the  value  of  the  rights  granted  to 
us  and  also  pass  along  information 
received  from  us  to  Rohm  &  Haas. 
Presumably  if  I.  C.  I.  secures  an  en- 
gagement from  Rohm  &  Haas  of 
Germany  not  to  pass  the  information 
along  to  their  U.  S.  Affiliates,  we 
have  not  basis  for  complaint  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  How- 
ever, such  an  arrangement  cannot 
help  but  interfere  with  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  du  Pont  Plastics 
Department  and  I.  C.  I.  and  it  would 
seem  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  either 
party  to  make  an  arrangement 
which  will  operate  as  an  obstruction 
to  complete  cooperation  between  I. 
C.  I.  and  du  Pont.  In  this  and  simi- 
lar cases  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
establish  a  policy  that  cooperation 
with  third  parties  should  be  limited 
insofar  as  possible  to  licenses  under 
patents,  even  if  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  for  one  of  the  parties  to 
forego   royalty  income  by  so   doing.' 

The  technical  progress  of  con- 
cerns which  are  not  participants 
in  cartels  is  frequently  handi- 
capped by  systematic  efforts  to 
deprive  them  of  an  opportunity 
to  make  and  market  inventions. 
The  methods  used  differ  from 
case  to  case.  A  contract  made  in 
1932  between  Autogiro  Co.  of 
America  and  Kellett  Aircraft 
Corpn.     provides      that      Kellett 
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'  .  .  .  will  not  without  written  con- 
sent of  the  Licensor  take  or  operate 
under  or  exercise  any  license  under 
any  patent  or  application  for  patent 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  Licensor, 
nor  purchase  for  nor  embody  in  air- 
craft manufactured  by  or  for  it  and 
licensed  hereunder  any  device  or  ap- 
paratus covered  bv  patents  or  appli- 
cations for  patents  not  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Licensor,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  patents  or  applications  for 
patents  for  inventions-  which  are 
in  no  way  related  to  the  principle  of 
aircraft  with  rotative  wings  and 
which  are  equally  applicable  in  air- 
craft not  having  rotative  wings.' 


:: 
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A  1937  contract  between  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Co.  and  a  Czechoslovakian 
concern  includes  a  provision  by 
which  the  Czech  company  under- 
takes not  to  make,  use,  or  sell 
material  or  parts  of  the  types 
or  designs  of  other  manufacturers 
than  Westinghouse  nor  to  'seek 
the  advice  or  endeavor  to  obtain 
manufacturing  or  other  engineer- 
ing information  from  such  elec- 1 
trical  manufacturers'  except  with  \ 
the  consent  of  Westinghouse.  The  i 
hydrogen  peroxide  cartel  made 
contracts  with  prominent  techni- 
cal men  which  forbade  these  men 
to  sell  their  services  to  independ- 
ent concerns.  For  example,  a 
contract  in  1936  with  Dr.  Victor 
Makrow  stipulated  that  he  was 
not  to  build  hydrogen  peroxide 
plants  for  3  years  and  the  limita- 
tion was  subsequently  extended 
for  5  years  more.  An  agreement 
with  the  chief  engineer  of  anoth- 
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er  concern  provided  that  he 
should  not  offer  licenses  on  a 
jointly  developed  manufacturing 
process  to  foreign  countries.  Dur- 
ing negotiations  in  1939  for  re- 
newal of  a  contract  with  a  third 
technician  the  statement  was 
made  that  it  was  not  considered 
advisable  to  allow  this  expert 
the  possibility  of  acting  freely  in 
the  H202  field. 

Even  among  cartel  members 
the  commercial  application  of 
technical  progress  is  often  retard- 
ed. When  an  invention  of  fun- 
damental character  appears  like- 
ly to  bring  about  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  demand  or  a  rapid  ob- 
solescense of  established  produc- 
tive processes,  a  cartel  is  likely 
to  delay  introduction  of  the  pro- 
cess so  long  as  it  dares.  When 
the  development  of  the  hydro- 
genation  process  made  it  appear 
possible  to  produce  oil  cheaply 
from  coal,  an  agreement  was 
made  between  I.  G.  Farbenin- 
dustrie  and  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  by  which,  except  in  Ger- 
many, I.  G.  Farben  agreed  not 
to  enter  the  oil  industry,  and  in 
return  Standard  Oil  agreed  not 
to  enter  the  chemical  industry. 
By  this  agreement,  control  of  the 
hydrogenation  process  for  mak- 
ing oil  outside  of  Germany  was 
transferred  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  in  order  that  Standard's  pe- 
troleum    investment     might     be 


fully  protected.  In  the  United 
States,  Standard  licensed  only 
the  large  oil  companies  which 
had  no  interest  in  exploiting  hy- 
drogenation. Outside  the  United 
States,  Standard  accepted  Shell 
as  a  partner  in  International 
Hydro-Patents  Co.,  through 
which  hydrogenation  patents 
were  controlled,  and  through  In- 
ternational Hydro-Patents  the 
two  proceeded  to  limit  use  of  the 
process  so  far  as  the  threat  of 
competing  processes  and  govern- 
mental interest  permitted.  In 
1935  a  statement  of  policy  by 
Standard  declared: 

'Subject  to  the  above  qualifica- 
tions, viz,  that  I.  H.  P.  should  not 
attempt  to  foment  interest  where 
none  exists,  I.  H.  P.  should  be  put 
in  the  position  of  an  independent 
patent  holding-  and  licensing  com- 
pany, and  allowed  to  attempt  to  sell 
its  process  wherever  there  is  serious 
interest  in  hydrogenation  .  .  .  We 
cannot,  by  restricting  the  activities 
of  I.  H.  P.,  other  than  as  above  stat- 
ed, expect  to  do  more  than  retard 
slightly  the  development  of  coal,  tar, 
etc.,  by  hydrogenation,  and  a  policy 
of  repression  will  in  all  likelihood 
lose  to  us  the  advantage  which  is 
inherent  in  our  present  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  policy  outlined 
above  will  not  tend  to  stir  up  in- 
terest in  hydrogenation  if!  it  does 
not  already  exist.  If  coal,  tar,  etc., 
hydrogenation  be  feasible  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  or  if  it  is  to 
be  promoted  for  nationalistic  reasons 
or  because  of  some  peculiar  local 
conditions,  it  is  better  for  us,  as  oil 
companies,  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
development,  obtain  therefrom  such 
benefits  as  we  can,  and  assure  the 
distribution  of  the  products  in  ques- 
tion through  our  existing  marketing 
facilities.' 
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In  1937  a  Standard  official  re- 
ported that  Shell  had  instructed 
its  Shanghai  office  as  follows: 

'That  in  general  the  production  of 
oil  from  coal  (or  tar)  is  uneconomic 
and  can  only  be  carried  out  with 
substantial  duty  protection.  That  it 
is  clear  that  such  anti-economic  pro- 
duction is  against  the  interests  of  the 
Oil  Companies;  that  in  general,  there- 
fore, it  is  in  order  that  the  Oil  Com- 
panies should  try  to  prevent  coun- 
tries getting  interested  in  uneco- 
nomic production  of  motor  fuel.  That 
if  such  action  is  feasible  and  desir- 
able care  should  be  taken  however, 
that  it  be  made  quite  clear  by  the  Oil 
Companies  that,  if  nevertheless  the 
Government  should  be  interested  in 
going  ahead  with  synthetic  produc- 
tion then  the  best  solution  is  to  ap- 
ply the  I.  H.  P.  process  rather  than 
any  other  solution.' 

A  telegram  from  Standard  to 
Shanghai  expressed  concurrence 
with  this  view.  In  England,  when 
a  license  was  finally  granted  to 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries, 
production  by  that  company  was 
limited  to  25  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Standard  and  Shell  in 
the  British  Empire. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  research 
organizations  which  serve  cartels 
is  at  times  perverted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  techniques  by 
which  the  power  of  a  cartel  may 
be  preserved.  If  a  cartel  has 
achieved  high  prices  in  selling  to 
one  group  of  customers,  its  scien- 
tists may  be  asked  to  provide  ob- 
stacles against  efforts  by  these 
companies  to  buy  cheaper  goods 
elsewhere.  This  form  of  research 


is  illustrated  by  the  activities  of 
one  of  the  world's  largest  labora- 
tories, engaged  in  organic  chemi- 
cal research  for  the  du  Pont  Co 
Du  Pont  had  developed  a  pig- 
ment which  could  be  used  either 
as  a  paint  or  as  a  textile  dye  but 
feared  that  the  latter  use  woulc 
upset  the  structure  of  prices  upon 
textile  dyestuffs.  The  director  oi 
the  du  Pont  laboratory  declared: 

'Further  work  may  be  necessary 
on  adding  contaminants  to  "Monas 
tral"  colors  to  make  them  unsatis 
factory  on  textiles  but  satisfactory 
for   paints.' 

In   June   1940    the    laboratory 

reported: 

'  .  *  .  Mr.  Chantler  was  of  thf 
opinion  that  pigment  mixtures,  uri 
suitable  for  textile  printing  would  b< 
very  difficult  to  obtain. 

'(B)  Agents  Injurious  to  TextiU 
Printing. — The  suggestion  was  mad< 
that  certain  compounds  that  were 
white  under  ordinary  conditions  bu 
that  would  be  oxidized  to  give  colorec 
bodies  when  the  prints  are  subjecte< 
to  chlorine  bleach,  could  be  used.  A 
few  experiments  had  been  mad< 
along  this  line  using  such  compound! 
as  Chlorostain  H,  dianisidine  and  dv 
Pont  Oxy  Black  Base.  Complete 
data  on  this  work  are  not  available 
Mr.  Dahlen  expressed  the  opinioi 
that  the  addition  of  such  compound 
probably  would  cause  as  much  o: 
more  damage  to  the  paint  trade  as  t< 
textile  printing.' 

'Such  substances  as  ground  glass  an< 
carborundum  were  suggested  for  in 
corporation  with  the  pigment.  Whil 
these  materials  would  undoubted!, 
scratch  printing  rolls,  there  is  con 
siderable  doubt  as  to  their  effect  i 
paints  and  lacquers.' 


Two  days  later  the  matter  wa 
thoroughly  discussed  in  a  confer 
ence  with  representatives  of  Gen  ! 
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eral  Aniline  Works.  The  re- 
sourcefulness with  which  re- 
search in  methods  of  adultera- 
tion had  been  carried  on  appears 
in  the  following  excerpts  from 
a  memorandum  of  the  confer- 
ence: 

'The  importance  of  solving  these 
problems  was  recognized,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  would  work 
on  promising  ideas  which  resulted 
from  this  discussion  .  .  .  .After  de- 
tailed discussion  of  various  modes  of 
attack,  the  following  appeared  to  be 
outstanding: 

'1.  (a)  Mixtures  of  CPC  with 
Lakes. — The  most  promising  mode 
of  attack  appears  to  lie  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  mixture  of  CPC  with  a 
lake,  especially  a  lake  of  CPC.  Such 
a  mixture  should  have  fairly  good 
fastness  to  light  and  yet  be  poor  in 
wash  fastness  on  textiles  or  incom- 
patible with  the  usual  textile  print- 
ing lacquers  .... 

'(d)  Deteriorate  Cotton. — Com- 
pounds might  be  incorporated  into 
CPC  which  when  applied  to  textiles 
and  followed  by  bleaching  or  heating 
treatment  might  increase  the  de- 
terioration of  the  cloth.  Compounds 
such  as  chlorates  or  aliphatic  halides 
which  would  produce  hydrochloric 
acid  were  specific  examples  .... 


'(g)    Irritating   substances. —  It  is 

known  that  certain  resins  and  sol- 
vents are  irritating  to  the  skin,  often 
causing  dermatitis.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  formulate  a  CPC  composition 
which  will  make  textile  materials  ir- 
ritating to  the  skin. 

'(h)  Incorporation  of  grit. — It 
seemed  too  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
add  gritty  material  to  CPC  since,  al- 
though it  would  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  material  for  textiles,  it 
would    also    offer    serious    disadvant- 


on    application    of 
that   mere   dulling 


ages    in    grinding 
surface    coatings. 
'It   was    agreed 
of  the  material  would  not  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  since  dull  shades  are 
often  used  in  the  textile  trade.  .  .  .  ' 

Information  is  lacking  with 
which  to  estimate  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  research  effort 
of  cartels  which  is  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  industrial  pro- 
cesses and  products,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  patents  which  are  in- 
tended to  keep  others  out  of  the 
industrial  field  without  being 
used  by  the  patent  owner,  and 
to  study  of  the  methods  for  the 
worsening  of  products  such  as 
have  been  described  above. 


*  WASHINGTON,  Sept.  7.— Germany  may  win  the  peace,  U.S.  Assistant  At- 
torney-General Wendell  Berge  told  senators  today,  unless  she  is  prevented 
from  gaining  trade  monopolies  through  the  cartel  system.  The  chief  of  the 
justice  department's  anti-trust  division  testified  before  a  military  affairs  sub- 
committee that  international  trade  agreements  such  as  he  said  existed  between 
Carl  Zeiss  of  Jena,  Germany,  and  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  enabled  Germany  'to  sabotage'  the  effectiveness  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

— Vancouver  Province 

*k  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  7. — Eight  persons  were  arraigned  in  federal  court 
on  criminal  charges  of  monopolizing  the  world  supply  of  borax,  a  strategic 
war  chemical. 

The  grand  jury  indictment,  charging  conspiracy  to  restrain  interstate  trade 
and  to  create  a  monopoly  through  cartel  agreement,  was  returned  recently 
against  11  individuals  and  seven  companies.  — Associated  Press 
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Rubber  From  a  Canadian  Weed 


Through  six  years  of  painstaking  effort  a  British  Columbian 
botanist  has  developed  a  weed  which  will  provide  us  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  natural  rubber.  Let  us  make  sure  that  this 
scientific  advance  is  utilized  for  the  public  welfare,  and  is  not 
side-tracked  or  shelved  through  monopolistic  control  by  private 
enterprise. 


THIS  is  the  age  of  inventive 
'magic'  and  scientific  'mira- 
cles.' New  discoveries  every  day 
have  become  so  commonplace  that 
Mr.  John  Public  would  no  longer 
raise  his  eyebrows  were  he  to" 
learn  that  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion had  now  been  found  where- 
by he  could  hop  over  to  Mars 
tomorrow  in  time  for  breakfast. 

It  is  only  when  these  new  in- 
ventions or  discoveries  occur 
nearer  to  us,  when  we  know  the 
district  in  which  the  discovery 
has  been  made,  or  the  people 
concerned  with  the  discovery, 
that  we  begin  to  appreciate  that 
there  are  things  happening  a- 
round  us  that  have  immense 
potentialities  for  all  North  Am- 
ericans. This  is  so  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  rubber  from  a  na- 
tive British  Columbia  weed. 

When  the  present  total  war 
was  launched  upon  us  with  all  its 
international  complications,  we 
in  North  America  were  caught 
with  our  pants  down  on  rubber 
— the  international  cartels  had 
for  many  years  steadfastly  con- 
solidated  the   production   of  nat- 


ural rubber  in  areas  of  this  globe 
far  removed  from  the  North 
American  Continent,  and,  inci- 
dentally, we  the  people  of  North 
America,  did  precious  little  to 
counter  this  move.  And  we 
learned  our  lesson  dearly. 

Synthetic  rubber  plants  were 
financed  by  the  governments  of 
both  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada,  with  the  result  that  to- 
day our  future  consumption  of 
rubber  can  be  guaranteed  by  the 
production  capacity  of  our  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants.  We  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  imports 
of  natural  rubber  from  planta- 
tions abroad. 

Coincident  with  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  rubber  plants 
throughout  North  America  there 
was  carried  on  at  Burnaby,  near 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  certain  experi- 
ments with  a  native  British  Co- 
lumbia weed  which  showed 
promise  of  a  latex  content  worth 
investigating.  The  discoverer  of 
this  plant,  Nick  Boldt,  was  a 
machinist  who  took  one  year  off 
during  the  past  six  years  to  per- 
fect his  newly  discovered  strain. 

The   results    hold    promise    of 
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superiority  over  any  plant  pre- 
viously used  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  potential  yield  of  over  600 
pounds  of  rubber  per  acre,  al- 
most double  the  yield  obtainable 
from  a  standard  rubber  tree 
plantation,  which  is  roughly  335 
pounds  per  acre.  The  highest 
yield  yet  recorded  from  any  of 
the  plants  now  in  use,  such  as 
the  Russian  dandelion,  which  is 
being  developed  by  the  Goodrich 
Tire  Company,  in  the  United 
States,  is  around  200  pounds  per 
acre.  The  weed  grows  to  a 
height  of  12  to  18  feet,  shooting 
up  from  a  height  of  8  inches  at 
the  rate  of  2%  inches  every  24 
hours,  and  when  fully  grown  is 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  pro- 
ducing about  18  percent  rubber 
recovery  from  the  latex  extrac- 
tion. This  is  similar  to  the  re- 
covery from  Malayan  plantations. 

The  latex  has  been  tested  in 
chemical  laboratories  in  both 
Vancouver  and  Seattle,  and  the 
results  give  the  rubber  a  high 
tensile  strength  and  quality.  The 
laboratories  state  that  one  im- 
mediate use  may  well  be  to  mix 
it  with  the  presently  produced 
synthetic  rubber  to  add  to  its 
tensile  strength. 

The  Burnaby-developed  plant 
can  be  grown  in  virtually  any 
temperate  climate,  and  in  most 
types  of  soil.  No  irrigation  is 
necessary,  and  complete  maturity 
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is  reached  within  18  months  to 
2  years. 

The  Dominion  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  Ottawa  has  named  the 
plant  'Lactuca  Biennis,'  and  the 
plant  has  been  recognized  by  the 
National  Research  Council.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Boldt,  who  has 
been  interested  in  rubber  planta- 
tions in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for 
many  years,  each  plant  produces 
sufficient  seed  to  plant  one  acre, 
at  the  rate  of  28,000  plants  per 
acre,  and  there  is  already  on 
hand  sufficient  seed  from  his  ex- 
perimental farm  test-plots  to  sow 
more  than  500  acres. 

This  scientific  research  has 
produced  from  a  natural  weed 
still  another  source  of  natural 
rubber  upon  which  so  much  of 
our  modern  way  of  life  in  North 
America  depends,  for  we  do  liter- 
ally 'roll  on  rubber.'  Technoc- 
racy salutes  the  painstaking  ef- 
fort put  into  the  perfection  of 
this  discovery  by  Mr.  Boldt, 
pointing  out  once  again  that  in 
North  America  it  is  possible  to 
produce,  either  naturally  or  syn- 
thetically, every  necessary  com- 
ponent of  a  high-energy  civiliza- 
tion of  abundance  for  every  citi- 
zen. The  botanist  has  assisted  in 
showing  the  way  in  which  our 
future  security  can  be  assured, 
but  Technocracy  has  a  question 
to  pose. 

In   this   issue   there    is    ample 
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evidence  of  the  infiltration  of 
cartels  into  every  aspect  of  our 
economic  existence,  and  Technoc- 
racy wonders  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  rubber  cartel  stifles 
this  newly  developed  process  and 
prevents  it  from  being  used  for 
the  public  weal.  That  they  can 
do  so  is  obvious  to  any  person, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
and  to  analyze  the  article  'How 
Cartels  Sabotage  Technology.' 
The  patents  that  would  mean 
vastly  improved  and  less  waste- 
ful processes  are  'on  the  shelf 
and  if  the  marketing  of  the  rub- 
ber from  this  British  Columbia 
weed  interferes  with  the  selling 
of  Malayan  rubber  after  this  war 
is  finished,  British  Columbians 
are  not  likely  to  see  waving  fields 
of  Lactuca  Biennis  in  Vancouver. 

Technocracy  may  well  ask: 
'Will  the  people  of  this  Continent 
permit  the  repression  of  this  dis- 
covery in  order  to  allow  business 
to  chisel  solely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  business,  and  thereby 
hasten  the  cartelization  of  North 
America  and  consequent  fascist 
control?' 

This  discovery  of  rubber 
is  of  much  importance  to  our 
physical  economy,  but  just  what 
will  be  permitted  to  happen  to  it 
is  anyone's  guess.  Will  we  be  so 
foolish  that  we  turn  again  to  the 
East  for  our  natural  rubber,  and 
again  be  caught  short  at  a  time 


of  national  crisis,  as  we  were  in 
1939?  Will  we  permit  the  scrap- 
ping of  the  huge  synthetic  rub- 
ber plants  built  from  public 
funds,  so  that  they  will  not  com- 
pete with  the  importation  of  nat- 
ural rubber  from  afar? 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
must  be  left  to  the  clear  thinking 
of  every  North  American.  But 
Technocracy  again  states  for  the 
record  that  if  we  do  permit  these 
things  to  occur,  we  indeed  shall 
be  inviting  a  paradise  of  morons 
on  this  Continent;  we  shall  be 
sabotaging  the  heritage  of  our 
children.  What  an  indictment  for 
them  to  remember  us  by. 

There  is  only  one  program  that 
is  offered  the  people  of  North 
America  whereby  such  sabotage 
would  become  impossible;  under 
which  full  and  efficient  use 
would  be  made  of  every  inven- 
tion and  discovery;  whereby  the 
welfare  of  every  North  American 
would  be  placed  before  that  of 
a  minority  of  pressure-group 
chisellers.  That  program  has 
been  laid  down  by  Technocracy 
Inc.,  and  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  North  American  to  in- 
vestigate this  program  before 
events  overtake  us  and  the  op- 
portunity to   investigate  be  lost. 

North  Americans,  it  is  your  re- 
sponsibility. What  do  you  intend 
to  do  about  it? 

— Horace  W.  Carpenter 
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Power  for  a  Continent 


Technocracy — the  only  organization  with  the  blueprints  of  a 
new  social  mechanism  for  North  America — outlines  the  speci- 
fications for  an  age  of  super  power  which  will  provide  security, 
abundance,  and  leisure  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  Continent. 


THROUGHOUT  history  men 
have  been  plagued  with  the 
problem  of  generating  power, 
and  today  on  this  Continent  not 
only  are  men  still  working  on 
the  problems  of  power  genera- 
tion, but  they  are  plagued  with 
the  now  more  significant  problem 
of  transmission. 

The  story  of  the  development 
of  society — a  story  of  energy — 
could  be  said  to  be  based  upon 
that  one  chapter — transmission. 
Man's  physical  progression  is  a 
direct  function  of  his  increasing 
use  of  energy  and  its  availability 
over  ever-wider  areas.  Man  was 
his  own  first  engine.  He  could 
dig  roots,  heave  rocks,  kill  ani- 
mals and  perform  other  crude 
tasks  not  requiring  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  energy;  but,  aside 
from  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
human  body,  the  salient  feature 
of  this  stage  of  man's  develop- 
ment was  that  the  energy  con- 
verted could  be  used  immediately 
and  on  the  spot.  He  could  not 
transmit  it  from  one  place  to  an- 
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other.  Not  for  thousands  of 
years  was  he  able  to  overcome 
this  handicap.  Not  for  thousands 
of  years  was  he  able  to  visualize 
the  utilization  of  the  power  of  an 
entire  Continent  being  made 
available  over  Continental  Areas. 
When  he  used  cattle,  horses, 
and  slaves  at  hard  work  for  long 
hours  he  converted  more  energy 
but  the  limitation  remained:  he 
had  to  move  his  energy  convert- 
ers to  the  scene  of  the  work  for 
the  energy  could  not  be  trans- 
mitted. Other  historical  develop- 
ments in  the  production  of  power 
were  windmills,  crude  water 
wheels,  and  sails  for  boats,  but 
the  use  of  energy  was  still  limit- 
ed and  confined  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  point  of  generation. 

Then  in  the  eighteenth  century 
came  the  first  practical  steam  en- 
gines. A  parade  of  names  passed 
by — Savery,  Newcomen,  James 
Watt,  Corliss,  Parsons,  De  Laval. 
The  problems  of  generation  were 
being  solved.  Man's  status  began 
to  change  from  a  toiler  in  scar- 
city to  a  producer  of  abundance, 
but  yet  he  had  a  long  way  to  go 
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for  the  generation  was  crude  and 
the  transmission  still  limited  to 
but  a  few  feet.  However,  the 
range  was  extended,  for  in  1850, 
in  Alsace,  one  C.  F.  Hirn  trans- 
mitted 300  horsepower  a  distance 
of  6,500  feet  by  a  series  of  wire 
ropes  running  on  pulleys  or 
wheels.  His  ropes  ran  62  feet  a 
second  and  his  pulleys  were  177 
inches  in  diameter. 

With  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity man's  power  horizon 
widened.  Galvani,  in  1780,  dis- 
covered electric  current  when 
working  with  frogs'  legs.  Twenty 
years  later  Volta  produced  elec- 
tric current  by  chemical  action. 
Others  made  further  advances — 
Davy,  Oersted,  Ampere,  Ohm, 
Franklin.  In  1831  Faraday  pro- 
duced the  first  electric  generator 
with  the  history-making  discov- 
ery of  electromagnetic  induction, 
making  possible  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy  and  opening  up 
the  problem  of  transmission. 

On  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent (which  is  to  see  the  first 
extension  of  power  availability 
from  the  original  microcosmic 
scope  to  Continental  dimensions) 
the  march  of  power  transmission 
was  speedy  and  relentless.  In 
1882  the  first  central  electric 
station  was  constructed; — Edi- 
son's Pearl  Street  Station  in  New 
York.  It  lit  incandescent  lamps 
in   an   area  of  one   square  mile. 


Other  plants  for  lighting  were 
built  in  the  eighties  although  the 
area  of  service  was  small  on  ac- 
count of  the  voltage  employed  be- 
ing 110  and  220. 

In  1890  William  Stanley  and 
George  Westinghouse  developed 
the  A.C.  system,  using  at  first 
voltages  of  220  and  440,  which 
allowed  a  distance  over  wider 
radii  for  the  plants.  Soon  2200- 
volt  systems  were  built,  using 
transformers  to  reduce  the  volt- 
age for  the  consumers,  and  ser- 
vice was  extended  to  the  resi- 
dence sections  of  cities.  In  1889 
the  Tesla  induction  motor  was 
brought  out.  Among  other  things 
this  made  it  unnecessary  for 
small  manufacturing  plants  to 
have  their  own  power  plant.  But 
2200  volts  still  limited  the  area 
over  which  a  power  plant  could 
give  service,  and  in  the  early 
nineties  we  find  the  voltage  in- 
creased to  11,000  to  transmit 
power  from  a  water-power  plant 
in  the  mountains  to  Pomona, 
California,  18  miles  away!  In 
1895  a  system  using  11,000  volts 
was  installed  on  the  American 
River  at  Folsom  to  transmit 
power  to  Sacramento. 

The  voltages  for  transmission 
increased  to  22,000,  33,000, 44,000, 
and  in  about  1898  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  at  60,000  volts  was 
planned  by  the  Standard  Electric 
Company    of    California.     About 
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1908  transmission  voltages  of 
100,000  were  used.  In  some  of 
these,  transmission  exceeded  150 
miles  and  the  amounts  of  power 
reached  30,000  horsepower  per 
line.  Then  a  line  for  165,000 
volts  from  San  Joaquin  River  to 
the  Los  Angeles  district  was 
built— a  distance  of  240  miles; 
later  came  a  220,000-volt  line 
from  the  Pit  River  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  1936,  with  the  installation 
of  the  world's  largest  generators 
at  Boulder  Dam,  power  was  sent 
by  285,000-volt,  double-tower 
lines  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
into  Los  Angeles,  and  today  in 
many  places  on  the  Continent 
some  large  regional  networks  ex- 
ist which  extend  over  areas  of 
several  hundreds  of  miles. 

America  is  on  the  threshold  of 
its  age  of  super  power.  Its  age 
of  super  power  will  be  based  up- 
on the  development  of  the  great 
undeveloped  hydroelectric  power 
sources  of  the  Continent  lying 
mostly  far  from  our  centers  of 
population,  manufacturing,  and 
raw  materials.  We  have  on  this 
Continent  the  greatest  river  and 
lake  network  in  the  world,  al- 
most all  of  which  can  be  connect- 
ed into  a  waterway  system  for 
transportation,  irrigation,  and 
power.  By  a  system  of  canals, 
dams,  and  locks,  America's  rivers 
and  lakes  will  be   inter-connect- 


ed to  provide  waterway  trans- 
portation from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  the  Arctic  and  to  the  Paci- 
fic. On  practically  every  one  of 
these  rivers,  from  the  Yukon  in 
the  north  to  the  Alabama  in  the 
south,  power  can  be  generated. 
Most  of  America's  potential  wa- 
ter power  lies  in  the  north — the 
Northwest  Territories  of  Canada, 
Alaska,  the  Yukon,  British  Co- 
lumbia, Manitoba,  Ontario,  Que- 
bec, and  Labrador;  another  large 
area  embraces  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  California;  another  the 
southern  Atlantic  states. 

If  human  society  on  this  Con- 
tinent had  to  depend  upon  local- 
ized power  the  potential  abund- 
ance of  the  New  America  would 
never  be  realized.  To  drive  the 
tools  of  industry,  supply  traction, 
illumination,  communication,  and 
entertainment  for  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  in  an  era  of 
abundance,  those  far-away  power 
sources  must  be  utilized.  As 
power  and  technology  have  cre- 
ated our  civilization,  so  must  we 
use  more  power  and  technology 
in  the  future.  The  195,400,000 
people  of  this  Continent  will 
have  to  be  rehoused.  Our  entire 
production,  transportation,  and 
living  facilities  will  have  to  be 
redesigned  and  reconstructed. 
An  abundance  of  food,  clothing, 
housing,  recreation,  and  travel 
will  have  to  be  provided  the  en- 
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tire  population.  This  will  require 
power  in  its  new  dimension — 
veritably  the  power  of  an  entire 
Continent  for  the  people  of  an 
entire  Continent,  and  in  the  mod- 
ern development  of  power  trans- 
mission lies  the  fulfillment  of 
North   America's   destiny. 

Technocracy  proposes  a  Conti- 
nental system  of  power  genera- 
tion and  transmission.  New  dams 
and  power  plants,  some  exceed- 
ing Boulder  and  Grand  Coulee, 
will  be  built.  Equipment  of  un- 
precedented sizes  and  capacities 
will  be  installed.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  main  transmission  lines 
criss-crossing  the  Continent  will 
be  laid.  AH  power-producing 
areas  will  be  tapped  and  all  con- 
suming areas  will  be  served.  A 
network  of  secondary  lines  will 
join  the  main  ones  and  North 
America  will  be  embraced  in  one 
mammoth   electrical   system. 

Technocracy  presents  the  out- 
line for  the  utilization  of  our  hy- 
droelectric energy  resources  in  a 
Continental  system  of  power 
generation  and  long-distance 
transmission,  knowing  that  only 
the  unrestricted  application  of 
technology  can  accept  or  execute 
the  specifications.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  project  is  entirely  be- 
yond the  realm  of  business,  fin- 
ance and  political  government. 
When  technology  moves  up  to 
this     order     of     magnitude     the 
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'thought  processes'  and  initiative 
of  the  Price  System  are  para- 
lyzed. Financing  on  that  scale 
would  be  impossible  and  so 
would  management  under  the  in- 
dividualism of  the  Price  System. 
Technocracy  knows  that  no  Price 
System  enterprise,  governmental 
or  otherwise,  can  accept  or  even 
consider  these  specifications.  And 
Technocracy  realizes  that  only 
functional  control  under  techno- 
logical direction  on  a  Continental 
basis  could  administer  such  a 
system. 

America's  trained  technologists 
are  numerous  enough  and  ex- 
perienced enough  to  build  and  in- 
stall a  Continental  power  net- 
work. America's  technologists 
have  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  power  transmis- 
sion, and  today  the  way  is  open 
for  the  transmission  of  electricity 
for  distances  of  3,000  miles  and 
more!  Up  until  today  300  miles 
was  a  great  achievement,  but 
technology's  advancements  will 
annihilate  distance  and  make  it 
possible  to  bind  this  Continent 
into  one  indivisible  unit. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  method  oi 
overcoming  the  limitations  oJ 
electrical  transmission  for  lon£ 
distances  was  proposed.  In  the 
spring  of  1924  the  original  wort 
of  a  Continental  power  trans 
mission  system,  forming  th( 
basis  of  the  system  here  propose( 
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by  Technocracy  Inc.,  was  done 
by  Howard  Scott,  now  Director- 
in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.  At 
that  time  Howard  Scott  was  Con- 
sulting Engineer  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  of  the  State 
of  New  York  under  the  direction 
of  Sullivan  E.  Jones,  State  Archi- 
tect. Assigned  as  assistants  to 
Howard  Scott  were  Frank  Lord 
and  William  Foster,  engineers  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  They 
were  assigned  to  draw  up  a  pow- 
er transmission  report  for  the 
State  which  was  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  New  York  Power  Authority. 
The  work  was  done  in  an  office 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
Flatiron  Building  in  New  York 
City. 

Realizing  that  power  was  more 
than  a  local  problem  and  that  the 
future  would  certainly  extend  it 
to  unheard  of  proportions  it  was 
obvious  that  the  limitations  of 
transmitting  electricity  by  alter- 
nating current  must  be  overcome 
to  make  the  power  available 
over   long   distances. 

Howard  Scott  therefore  recom- 
mended that  plans  for  Continent- 
al distribution  be  perfected.  To 
accomplish  long-distance  trans- 
mission he  proposed  that  direct 
current  be  used.  Maps  showing 
a  network  of  transmission  lines 
across  the  Continent  were  pre- 
pared and  a  large  quantity  of 
data  collected  and  collated. 


In  1939,  in  the  January  issue 
of  Power  Plant  Engineering,  the 
late  J.  D.  Ross,  engineer,  and 
Bonneville  Administrator  said: 
"The  whole  nation  can  have  Co- 
lumbia power  in  its  factories  and 
homes.  This  statement  is  past 
being  a  prophecy.  It  is  a  fact. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  direct  current  transmis- 
sion.' 

Technocracy  Inc.  herewith  pre- 
sents its  preliminary  specifica- 
tions for  the  transmission  of  pow- 
er, not  only  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  anywhere  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America. 
These  are  presented,  not  to  any 
local  or  national  political  body, 
but  to  the  technologists  and  the 
people  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  These  specifications 
are  as  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  power  shall  be  generated 
by  presently  installed-type  equip- 
ment, which  is  mostly  60  cycle, 
3  phase  A.C.,  at  generator  volt- 
age, and  shall  be  stepped  up  by 
transformers  to  1,000,000  volts, 
60  cycle,  3  phase  A.C.  It  shall 
be  converted  from  1,000,000  volts, 
60  cycle,  3  phase  A.C.  to  1,000,000 
volts   D.   C.   by   tube   converters. 

All  main  transmission  lines 
will  be  1,000,000  volts  D.C.  The 
transmission  cables  will  be  2,500,- 
000  cm.  copper  conductors  or 
aluminum  equivalent.  These  con- 
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ductors  shall  be  carried  under- 
ground in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pipe  line,  using  standard  speci- 
fication oil  pipe  line  for  the  out- 
side. Inside  shall  be  pyrex  glass 
pipe  centered  within  the  steel 
pipe  line  by  glass  pyrex  rings. 
The  pyrex  glass  pipe,  surround- 
ing the  2,500,000  cm.  conductor, 
shall  be  of  such  a  diameter  and 
of  such  strength  as  to  carry  suffi- 
cient nitrogen  gas  under  pressure 
to  act  as  a  primary  insulating 
medium  immediately  surround- 
ing the  copper  conductor.  The 
conductor  shall  be  centered  with- 
in the  glass  pipe  by  skeleton  glass 
rings.  The  space  between  the 
pyrex  glass  pipe  line  and  the  steel 
pipe  line  shall  be  filled  with  oil 
of  the  required  dielectric  proper- 
ty and  dyed  so  that  in  case  of 
leakage  the  color  will  show  on 
the  surface. 

This  1,000,000-volt  pipe  line 
transmission  system  will  be  built 
in  duplicate,  otherwise  known 
as  two  circuits.  Direct  current 
carried  at  1,000,000  volts  can  be 
transmitted  3,000  miles  with  a 
line  drop  of  approximately  10 
percent. 

A  Continental  power  transmis- 
sion system  so  designed  would 
enable  power  to  be  shifted  in- 
stantaneously to  meet  any  Con- 
tinental emergency  or  demand. 
It  would  render  power  so  cheap 
that  the  present  system  of  selling 
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and  purchasing  power  by  private 
utilities  would  not  be  tolerated, 
as  the  cost  of  installing  and  read- 
ing meters,  and  billing  and  ac- 
counting to  individuals  would  in- 
volve far  more  human  effort  for 
these  operations  than  would  be 
required  for  the  entire  power 
produced  on  this  Continental 
network. 

Secondary  distribution  of  pow- 
er would  utilize  the  existing  sec- 
ondary lines.  The  1,000,000-volt 
D.C.  pipe  lines  could  be  tapped  at 
any  point  into  converters  and 
converted  to  60  cycle,  3  phase 
alternating  current  and  stepped 
down  to  the  required  secondary 
voltage,  thereby  rendering  un- 
necessary the  scrapping  of  any 
existing  secondary  distribution 
equipment.  The  Continental 
power  system  would  therefore 
utilize  all  of  the  generating  and 
secondary  switching,  transform- 
ing, and  distribution  equipment 
now  in  place. 

Thus  physical  advancement  is 
bringing  to  the  point  of  realiza- 
tion the  process  and  the  network 
outlined  20  years  ago  by  the 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  On  this  Continent  the  pro- 
gression from  isolated  batch  pro- 
cesses to  integrated  technological 
sequences  is  integral  in  the  Con- 
tinental physical  structure;  that 
is,  the  physical  structure  of  this 
Continent   tends   toward  the   op- 
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eration  of  the  Continent  on  a 
Continental  basis.  Parallel  with 
this  is  the  inherent  tendency  of 
technology  to  expand  its  opera- 
tions in  a  one-way  progression 
from  one  magnitude  to  the  next 
greater  one.  The  end  is  reached 
when  it  embraces  and  includes 
the  entire  physical  system  where- 
in it  operates. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
present  installed  hydroelectric 
capacity  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  combined  is  22,298,203 
kw.,  while  the  total  potential 
capacity  of  the  two  countries  is 
estimated  at  97,947,695  kw.  This, 
however,  does  not  include  addi- 
tional power  which  would  result 
from  the  development  of  a  Con- 
tinental Hydrology.  The  prepon- 
derance of  the  undeveloped 
power  is  in  Canada. 

The  rivers  of  America  which 
carry  this  power  are  unique  in 
their  length,  flow,  and  configura- 
tion. In  the  north  we  have  the 
Yukon  rising  in  Canada  and 
flowing  through  Alaska  to  the 
sea.  East  of  that  and  also  flowing 
north  is  the  mighty  Mackenzie. 
Neither  of  these  rivers  have  been 
adequately  surveyed.  Their  po- 
tential capacity  would  doubtless 
run  into  millions  of  kws.  Indeed, 
few  of  the  rivers  in  Canada  have 
been  fully  surveyed.  The  Cana- 
dian estimates  are  based  only  on 
known  and  thoroughly  surveyed 


sites.  No  consideration  in  the 
estimates  is  given  to  the  unsur- 
veyed  rivers  or  even  to  power 
possibilities  on  rivers  of  gradual 
descent  where  dams  could  be 
built.  Canada's  developed  power 
sites  plus  the  undeveloped  sites 
which  have  been  surveyed  could 
produce  229  billion  kw-hrs.  per 
year  at  80  percent  of  capacity. 
But  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
ultimate  possibilities.  Other  great 
Canadian  rivers  are  the  Peace 
and  the  Athabasca  which  are 
tributary  to  the  Mackenzie.  On 
the  plains,  flowing  eventually  in- 
to the  Hudson  Bay,  are  the  Sas- 
katchewan, the  Nelson,  and  the 
Churchill.  The  latter  two  rivers 
are  rated  at  nearly  5,000,000 
horsepower  by  present  surveys! 
British  Columbia  and  eastern 
Canada  teem  with  great  rivers — 
the  Fraser,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
others  unnamed  plus  those  in 
Labrador. 

In  the  United  States  there  are 
22  rivers  that  could  produce  an 
annual  output  each,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  two  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours in  the  Savannah  to  a 
maximum  of  66  billion  in  the 
Columbia.  There  are  altogether 
1,183  known  undeveloped  water 
power  sites  in  the  United  States. 
The  total,  potential,  estimated 
annual  output  of  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States  is  418  billion  kw.- 
hrs.   at   80   percent    of    capacity. 
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Sixty-four  percent  of  this  is  in 
the  Pacific  southwest  and  north- 
west. This  then,  would  provide 
the  basis  of  America's  power  net- 
work in  a  Technocracy. 

A     Continental    power     trans- 
mission system  designed  to  meet 
the  specifications  herein  set  down 
would  enable  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  sources  on  any  part 
of  the   Continent.     In  the  north 
lie  vast  sources  of  power,  much 
greater     than     the     immediately 
surrounding  areas   will   ever  re- 
quire.    The  power  surplus,  after 
meeting  all  requirements  in  those 
areas,  will  be  available  for  trans- 
mission to  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent where   population   density 
will  be  greater.    The  power  from 
these   vast   sources   of  the   north 
will   therefore   be     sent    to     the 
southern  portions  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  power  generated 
in  the   southern  portions  of  the 
United   States  will  be   sent   still 
further  south  to  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Panama  where 
there  is  need  of  power  and  in- 
sufficient resources. 

In  this  manner,  the  power  of 
the  Yukon  River  will  be  develop- 
ed and  sent  to  Los  Angeles  if 
necessary.  Power  from  the  Nel- 
son and  the  Churchill  in  northern 
Manitoba  would  be  available  in 
New  Mexico.  Power  on  the 
Peace  and  the  Athabasca  will  be 
developed.      (At   Hudsons    Hope 


on  the    Peace    River    near    the 
boundary   of  Alberta   and  B.   C. 
is  a  site  which  it  is  estimated  will 
develop  more  power  than  Boul- 
der Dam.)     In  Labrador  we  have 
the  little  known  Hamilton  River 
with  its  Grand  Falls.  This  stream 
drains  a  high  plateau  from  1,000 
lakes,   cuts  through   a  height   of 
land,  and  after  falling  750  feet  in 
12    miles   takes    one    stupendous 
leap  of  316  feet.     This  is  only  a- 
bout  150  miles  north  of  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Ov- 
er  1,000,000   horsepower   is   con- 
tinually   running   to    waste    over 
this  one  fall  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made   to   harness  it.     Two 
other  rivers  within  25  miles  leap 
over  the  same  fault  in  the  rocks. 
Power  from  these  sources  would 
be     available     in     Tennessee  or 
Mississippi. 

The  great  Fraser  River  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia  will  be  developed. 
Power  from  giant  Grand  Coulee, 
Bonneville,  and  from  .other 
sources  on  the  mighty  Columbia 
will  be  available  in  Los  Angeles 
and  in  other  southern  cities. 
From  Boulder  Dam  in  Nevada, 
from  the  Sacramento  River  in 
California,  power  will  go  into 
Mexico  and  Panama.  And  from 
the  mighty  sources  now  being 
developed  by  the  Tenessee  Val- 
ley Authority  will  come  power 
that  also  could  be  sent  as  far  as 
Panama.      East   and   west,    north 
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and  south  across  the  Continent 
will  go  the  network  of  main 
transmission  lines  with  its  system 
of  secondary  distribution  lines 
and  equipment. 

Abundance  and  security  have 
not  been  realized  by  the  people 
of  North  America.  What  abund- 
ance we  have — and  it  is  far  great- 
er than  that  enjoyed  by  any 
other  peoples — is  because  of  our 
technological  developments,  de- 
velopments which  have  occurred 
in  spite  of  the  incentives  of  busi- 
ness. America  has  not  been  built 
by  business  and  democracy,  but 
by  technology;  and  the  point  has 
been  reached  where  America  can 
progress  no  further  as  long  as  the 
restrictions  of  business  and  de- 
mocratic government  remain. 
The  Price  System  limits  the  de- 
velopment of  our  great  reservoirs 


of  power. 

Business  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment cannot  release  the  teem- 
ing resources  of  this  Continent. 
The  regimentation  of  the  people 
under  a  proletarian  hierarchy 
cannot  release  them;  neither  can 
the  suppression  and  regimenta- 
tion of  the  people  under  a  fascis- 
tic  dictatorship.  America's  future 
lies  only  in  the  further  applica- 
tion of  technical  science  to  all 
processes  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Technology  has  but 
to  maintain  its  grand  march  and 
be  extended  to  all  social  pro- 
cesses on  this  Continent  and  we 
shall  see  a  civilization  the  like  of 
which  mankind  has  never  known. 
The  power  of  the  Continent  will 
become  fluid  and  available  every 
minute,  every  second  of  every 
day.  — L.  M.  Dickson 


The  March  of  Power 

it  IN  CANADA  98  percent  of  all  electricity  generated  for  sale  is  produced 
by  water  power,  and  electric  power  provides  the  motive  force  for  80  percent 
of  the  Dominion's  industry  today. 

It  took  Canada  a  half  century  to  build  up  the  power  system  of  8,190,000 
horsepower  she  had  in  1939.  Then  Total  War  came  along  and  speeded  up  our 
electric  production  facilities  to  such  an  extent  that  during  1943  alone  we  saw 
the  addition  of  1,002,273  horsepower  of  hydroelectric  capacity,  and  Munition 
Department  officials  have  estimated  that  Canada  will  emerge  from  the  war 
with  a  capacity  21  percent  in  excess  of  1939. 

The  Canada  Year  Book  for  1943  estimates  our  potential  capacity  at  51,350,000 
horsepower.  Of  this  figure  only  19.54  percent  has  as  yet  been  developed. 
Taking  the  average  available  six-month  flow,  on  a  24-hour  basis,  and  at  80 
percent  factor,  the  Canada  Year  Book  arrives  at  an  estimate  of  39,511,700 
horsepower  of  net  deliverable  energy. 

More  than  56  percent  of  Canada's  installed  power  capacity  is  in  Quebec 
which,  despite  heavy  needs  of  its  own  industry,  is  able  to  export  25  percent  of 
its  power  output  to  Ontario.  Quebec  has  an  installed  capacity  of  some  5,700,- 
000  horsepower.  Ontario  ranks  second  with  2,670,000  horsepower,  and  British 
Columbia — second  to  Quebec  in  available  waterpower  resources — has  796,000 
horsepower. 
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Steep  Rock  Iron  Ore  Development 

Through  the  Steep  Rock  iron  ore  project  Canada  can  make  a 
mighty  contribution  towards  a  New  America  of  abundance  for 
all  the  citizens  of  this  Continent. 


1->  HE  giant  shovel  dipped  and 
.  took  a  three-ton  bite  of  rich, 
iron-bearing  earth.  Steep  Rock 
mine  was  open  at  last.  The  men 
who  saw  this  happen  in  the  wild- 
erness near  Atikokan,  Ont  knew 
they  were  seeing  economic  his- 
tory in  the  making. 

Steep  Rock  is  a  range  of  super- 
hard  hematite  ore,  the  best  on 
the  Continent.  Its  proved  and 
probable  iron  deposits  total  at 
least  25  million  tons.  Engineers 
estimate  unproved  reserves  up  to 
ten  times  this  figure.  Expected 
annual  production  by  1946:  2  mil- 
lion tons.  This  is  small  change 
compared  to  the  65  million  tons 
produced  last  year  by  Minneso- 
ta's famed  Mesabi  range,  but  the 
comparison  does  not  show  the 
real  importance  of  Steep  Rock 
to  the  Canadian  and  U.  S.  steel 
industries. 

What  Steep  Rock  will  ultimate- 
ly mean  to  Canada,  no  one  yet 
can  say.  Some  Canadians  have  al- 
ready talked  optimistically  of  'a 
great  metropolis   in   the  bush   of 
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Atikokan,  where  great  smelters 
will  belch  smoke  .  .  .  .'  This  much 
is  sure:  The  Dominion,  hitherto 
dependent  on  the  U.S.,  now  has 
a  large  iron  ore  supply  of  its 
own.  This  does  not  mean  Canada 
will  now  supply  fully  the  furn- 
aces of  its  own  young  but  lusty 
and  growing  steel  industry.  But 
it  does  mean  that  Canada  will 
now  become,  for  the  first  time,  an 
iron  ore  exporter.  And  no  long- 
er will  Canada  have  to  import  as 
much  U.S.  ore  of  grades  com- 
parable  to    Steep   Rock's. 

In  steelmaking,  varied  grades 
of  ore  .are  used.  Steep  Rock's 
high-grade  iron  ore  (it  has  a  low 
silica  and  high  iron  content)  is 
ideal  for  mixing  with  lower- 
grade  U.  S.  ores.  It  would  be 
impractical  to  use  Steep  Rock 
ore  exclusively  in  steelmaking. 
Consequently  Canada  will  ship 
much  of  Steep  Rock's  production 
to  the  U.  S.  and  continue  to  im- 
port lower-grade  U.  S.  ores. 

Geologists  first  stumbled  on 
traces  of  iron  ore  around  Steep 
Rock  Lake  40  miles  north  of  the 
Minnesota  border  in  1891.  In  the 
early    1900's,   Harvard    geologist, 
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H.  L.  Smyth  decided  the  main 
deposit  might  be  under  the  lake 
itself.  In  1930,  Julian  G.  Cross, 
an  Ontario  prospector,  poked 
around  the  site,  came  away  sure 
he  had  something. 

He  did  not  get  around  to  find- 
ing a  backer  for  7  years.  Then 
the  late  Joseph  Errington,  a 
Toronto  engineer,  listened  for  5 
minutes,  took  a  chance.  For 
$2,400  he  and  Cross  bought  up  a 
lot  of  old  claims.  They  drilled 
under  the  M-shaped  lake,  ulti- 
mately found  at  least  3  big  ore 
bodies.  Finding  the  ore  was  one 
thing,  getting  it  out  was  another. 

Chief  problem:  to  drain  Steep 
Rock  Lake,  which  is  fed  by  the 
Seine  River.  It  was  first  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  level  of  nearby 


Finlayson  Lake  57  ft.,  then  divert 
the  Seine  into  it.  Dams  were 
built,  canals  and  tunnels  cut. 
Once  the  Seine  was  diverted,  14 
mammoth  barge-mounted  pumps 
began  sucking  125  billion  gallons 
of  water  out  of  Steep  Rock  Lake 
itself. 

Cost  of  all  this  was  roughly 
$18  million.  Part  was  supplied 
by  the  Dominion  and  Ontario 
Governments.  Part  came  from 
the  U.  S.  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  in  a  tightly  hedged 
5  million  dollar  loan  at  4%  made 
to  provide  iron  insurance  for  the 
United  Nations'  war  effort.  Part 
came  from  stock  sales  to  the 
public.  Part  was  supplied  by 
Cleveland  Financier  Cyrus  Eat- 
on, when  Canadian  capitalists 
proved  overcautious. 


First  Shipment  of  Ore  Leaves  Steep  Rock  Lake 

*  ATIKOKAN,  Ont.,  Oct.  4.— The  first  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  the 
$10,000,000  development  at  Steep  Rock  Lake  left  here  Tuesday  for  a  refinery 
at  Superior,  Wis. 

Ceremony  marked  the  departure  of  the  first  shipment  from  the  northwestern 
Ontario  development,  an  engineering  feat  which  included  drainage  of  Steep 
Rock  Lake  and  diversion  of  the  Seine  River. 

Most  of  the  ore  lies  under  the  lake  which  shows  depths  up  to  400  feet  in 
spots. 

Prominent  Canadian  mining  and  railway  authorities  travelled  with  the  first 
shipment,  and  before  crossing  into  the  United  States,  were  met  at  Fort 
Frances    Ont.,   by   civic   and   Chamber   of   Commerce   representatives. 

Steep  Rock  is  135  miles  northwest  of  Port  Arthur,  where  more  than  a 
$1,000,000  is  being  spent  on  construction  of  waterfront  docks  for  ore  ship- 
ments. With  completion  of  the  docks,  shipment  will  be  made  from  the  Lake- 
head  port.  — Canadian  Press 


*  COAL  SUPPLIES  55  percent  of  all  United  States  mechanical  energy, 
powers  95  percent  of  railroad  locomotives,  generates  55  percent  of  the  elec- 
tricity, heats  four  out  of  every  seven  homes,  and  is  essential  in  the  making  of 
all  steel. 
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Home  Nest  of  the  Furies 


Today  our  scientists,  technologists,  and  engineers  are  building 
weapons  of  destruction  to  defeat  fascism;  when  the  war  is  won 
let  us  install  a  new  social  mechanism  which  will  utilize  their 
genius   for   constructive   purposes. 


HERE  is  a  broad  level  plain, 
set  among  gently  rolling  low 
hills  in  the  fertile  Miami  Valley 
in  southern  Ohio.  Clustered  at 
one  side,  and  mounting  toward 
the  summits  of  the  grassy  knolls 
are  a  series  of  big  squat  build- 
ings, all  gray  concrete  and  self- 
framed  windows.  Overhead,  one 
or  two  planes  cruise  lazily,  their 
gray-green  camouflage  glinting 
dully  in  the  bright  sunshine  of 
an  autumnal   day. 

It  all  looks  peaceful  and  past- 
oral, but  it  is  not.  For  this  is  the 
home  nest  of  furies,  the  place 
where  airplanes  for  war  are  cre- 
ated (with,  of  course,  the  aid  of 
the  engineers  employed  by  the 
aviation  companies) .  From  these 
grassy  fields,  laced  with  straight 
ribbons  of  concrete  runway,  have 
come,  in  all  but  actual  manufac- 
ture, the  huge  bombers  dropping 
their  deadly  fruit  on  the  men  of 
Nagasaki,  or  leaving  Berlin  a  sea 
of  flame  behind  them;  the  fight- 
ers making  a  hell  of  the  roads 
back    of    the    German    lines    in 
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France;  the  troop  carriers  from 
which  the  parachute  men  spilled 
out  over  Normandy  on  D-Day, 
with  their  shouts  of  'Geronimo!'; 
and  every  one  of  the  scores  of 
other  special  types  of  planes  for 
special  types  of  military  service. 
This  rural  landscape,  mellowing 
in  the  cool  sunshine,  is  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  important  mili- 
tary areas  on  earth,  if  not  indeed 
No.  1  on  that  list. 

Through  absolutely  no  enter- 
prise or  initiative  of  my  own,  I 
have  just  spent  two  days  at 
Wright  Field,  the  guest  of  the 
Material  Command,  which  is  part 
of  the  Material,  Maintenance  and 
Distribution  Division,  which  is 
part  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  I 
saw  many  things  which  I  found 
of  absorbing  interest. 

I  do  not  propose  to  pretty  up. 
still  less  to  glorify,  aerial  war- 
fare. All  war  is  a  ghastly  busi-i  - 
ness;  I  have  been  opposed  to  il 
all  my  life  and  still  am.  Until 
however,  the  politicians  manag( 
to  create  a  warless  world,  it  it 
important  that  we  should  win  th< 
wars  that  are  forced  upon  us 
The  army,  which  hates  war  evei 
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more  than  you  and  I  because  it 
knows  more  about  it,  is  concern- 
ed with  that  job. 

In  1917,  the  seven  sons  of  Gen- 
eral Anson  McCook,  of  Civil  War 
renown,  had  a  handsome  farm 
of  6,000  acres  in  the  Miami  Val- 
ley. Their  farms  became  the 
nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  sub- 
stantially larger  area  of  Wright 
Field.  At  that  spot  assembled 
what  the  army  proudly  insists  is 
the  greatest  collection  of  aero- 
nautical brains  on  earth — more 
than  10,000  highly  trained  speci- 
alists, plus  thousands  more  civi- 
lian assistants.  Many  of  these 
specialists  have  the  authentic 
earmarks  of  genius;  they  are  ob- 
sessed with  the  daemon  of  their 
specialty,  day  and  night,  week- 
days and  Sundays.  Many  of 
them  adapt  themselves  to  mili- 
tary discipline  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty;  they  find  it 
hard  to  keep  their  buttons  but- 
toned and  their  shoes  polished, 
or  to  salute  all  superior  officers 
before  being  saluted,  when  their 
minds  are  miles  away  in  the  sky 
with  a  problem  of  aerodynamics. 
They — and  their  brothers  in  simi- 
lar establishments  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad, 
serving  not  only  the  air  forces 
but  artillery,  infantry,  the  navy, 
the  Coast  Guard — have  achieved 
the  results  that  we  are  now  be- 
ginning  to   see    realized    in    the 
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headlines  in  today's  paper.  Speci- 
fically, Wright  Field  has  designed 
planes,  guns,  instruments,  safety 
equipment,  it  has  tested  materi- 
als, supplies,  human  beings  to 
make  the  AAF  not  only  by  far 
the  biggest  but,  so  they  believe, 
by  far  the  best  that  exists  any- 
where on  earth. 

Wright  Field  did  not  swing  in- 
to action  after  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
had  never  been  out  of  action. 
Through  the  years  it  had  design- 
ed and  redesigned,  tested  and 
double  tested.  The  blueprints 
were  all  ready,  even  though  the 
planes,  in  quantity  production, 
were  not.  (Quantities  cost 
money,  and  Congress,  supported 
by  you  and  me,  for  a  number  of 
reasons  some  of  which  do  us 
credit  and  some  do  not  wouldn't 
spend  the  money.)  It  takes  about 
three  years  for  a  new  airplane — 
a  four-engine  bomber  for  ex- 
ample— to  go  from  the  designing 
board  to  the  delivery  of  effective 
quantities  on  the  battlefield.  I 
have  the  authority  of  Major- 
General  Charles  E.  Bradshaw  for 
the  statement  that  the  European 
aspect  of  the  war  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  won  with  equipment 
planned  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Major-General  Oliver  P.  Echols 
informs  us  that  the  comparative- 
ly new  bombers,  the  Flying 
Fortress  and  the  Liberator, 
were  developed  before  Germany 
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invaded  Poland.  The  magnifi- 
cent new  fighters,  Lightnings, 
Thunderbolts  and  Mustangs, 
were  already  being  built  in  small 
quantities  before  the  fall  of 
France.  Naturally,  Wright  Field 
is  working  now  on  the  airplanes 
of  four  or  five  years  hence;  and 
naturally,  the  details  are  a  close- 
ly guarded  secret.  Incidentally, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  improve- 
ments that  can  be  made  in  any 
given  type  of  plane.  You  can 
hang  only  so  many  gadgets  on  a 
Christmas  tree.  After  a  few 
years,  therefore,  it  is  better  to 
start  over. 

A  plane  must  move,  at  great 
speed,  through  a  resistant  medi- 
um, the  air.  How  the  air  flows 
over  each  part  of  the  plane  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  tremendous 
importance.  Not  long  after  ten- 
tative designs  come  off  the  draw- 
ing boards,  you  want  wind-tun- 
nel tests.  At  Wright  Field  the 
wind-tunnel  buildings  are  gigan- 
tic and  misshapen,  with  huge 
aluminum-colored  tubes,  more 
than  20  feet  across,  coming  out  of 
their  sides,  making  hairpin  turns 
and  going  back  again.  They 
looked  to  me  the  way  the  tubing 
on  a  vacuum  sweeper  must  look 
to  an  ant.  In  these  tunnels 
wind  velocities  of  600  miles  per 
hour  can  be  created,  at  least  four 
or  five  times  the  speed  of  any 
known    hurricane.      Model    air- 
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planes,  or  even  parts  of  full-sized 
machines,  can  be  hung  up  and 
their  action  in  the  air  recorded. 
Such  tremendous  winds  generate 
heat  of  hundreds  of  degrees,  and 
one  of  the  problems  has  been  to 
reduce  this  heat  without  reducing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  tunnel. 
It  has  been  solved. 

At  Wright  Field,  they  do  all 
sorts  of  things  with  air.  In  the 
course  of  tests  not  only  of  planes 
but  of  flyers,  they  heat  it,  cool 
it,  expand  it,  compress  it  in  num- 
erous ways.  I  heard  a  technician 
say  at  one  point,  'in  this  device, 
we  use  ordinary  atmospheric- 
type  air.'  It  was  evident  he 
thought  rather  poorly  of  it. 

Every  airplane  must  be  as 
strong,  in  each  part,  as  is  possible 
without  unwieldiness.  The  army 
rule  is  a  50-percent  margin  of 
safety:  if  the  maximum  stress 
theoretically  possible  at  any  one 
point  is  8,000  pounds,  the  army 
insists  upon  12,000.  Every  ma- 
chine known  to  modern  science 
is  used  to  test  the  strength  and 
durability  of  all  materials  but  to 
me  the  most  striking  was  also  the 
simplest.  To  test  a  wing,  for  in- 
stance, you  turn  the  plane  up- 
side down  and  pile  bags  of  shot 
on  the  wing  until  it  breaks  off. 
If  it  breaks  at  less  than  150  per- 
cent of  the  indicated  possible 
pressure,  it  is  too  weak.  If  it 
breaks   at   markedly   more   than 
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the    stipulation,    it   is   needlessly 
strong  and  is  needlessly  sacrific- 
ing weight.     No  army  airplane  is 
put  into  production  until  a  corps 
of  busy  men  in  gray-green  fati- 
gues    have     taken     one     sample 
plane    and    have    ruined    it   with 
shot  bags.     At  the  other  end  of 
the   scale,   they     test     propellers 
which  are  so  delicately  balanced 
and  carefully  constructed  that  a 
mere  splash  of  paint  on  the  tip 
will   cause   destructive   vibration. 
Wright  Field  might  well  adopt 
as  its  own  the  motto  of  the  Sea 
Bees:   'The  difficult  we  do  right 
away;  the  impossible  takes  a  little 
longer.'  The     whole     history     of 
the   Field   is   a   record   of   things 
done  today  which  were  ruled  out 
as  fantastic     yesterday.     General 
Echols  has   made   a   little  list   of 
some     of    them:     the     internally 
braced   wing,   the   super-charger, 
engines     delivering     one     horse- 
power    per     pound     of     weight, 
planes     without     propellers     (jet 
propulsion),     remotely  controlled 
guns,   a   75-mm.     cannon     firing 
from  a  plane  without  shaking  it 
to  pieces,   double  sets  of  propel- 
lers  rotating   in    opposite    direc- 
tions to  overcome  torque,  radar, 
reversible        propellers       which, 
when  a  plane  is  landing,  push  the 
air  away  instead  of  pulling  it  in, 
and  thus  act  as  a  brake.  And  that 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  list. 
I  saw  an  instrument  at  Wright 
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Field  which,  once  it  has  been 
properly  set  at  the  beginning  of 
a  mission,  tells  the  pilot  his  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  in  minutes 
and  seconds,  throughout  the 
flight.  The  only  thing  it  omits 
is  allowing  for  wind  drift,  and  I 
understand  that  the  pilots  are 
pretty  peevish  about  this.  'You 
mean  to  say  the  navigator  still 
has  to  figure  wind  drift?'  they 
ask  indignantly. 

I  saw  another  instrument 
which,  so  to  speak,  remains  right- 
side  up  continually  no  matter 
how  many  somersaults  the  plane 
may  turn.  This  solves  a  real 
problem:  flying  on  one  side  or 
upside  down,  without  knowing 
it,  is  a  genuine  hazard  in  bad 
weather.  Previous  artificial  hori- 
zons have  been  effective  only  up 
to  a  change  of  90  degrees,  which 
is  not  enough.  This  one  looks 
like  a  billiard  ball  whose  lower 
half  is  painted  black,  and  it  lives 
in  a  medium-sized  camera  with 
a  bulging  lens  in  front,  through 
which  the  'universal  position  in- 
dicator' looks  out  scornfully  at 
these  stupid  mortals  who  don't 
know  whether  they  are  right- 
side-up  or  upside-down.  It  al- 
ways knows. 

As  a  sort  of  second  cousin  to 
this  machine  there  is  one  used  in 
aerial  photography.  Here  is  an 
art  that  has  been  improved, 
largely   at   Wright   Field,   out   of 
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all  countenance.  Aerial  cameras 
now  work  automatically  and  in 
groups  of  several.  They  will 
photograph  a  strip  reaching  side- 
ways from  horizon  to  horizon, 
and  forwards  over  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the 
successive  photographs  will  over- 
lap accurately.  All  done  while 
the  cameraman  sits  by  and  reads 
Thrilling  True  Ace  Love  Detec- 
tive Out  West  Magazine  or  has 
a  manicure.  There  is  only  one  de- 
fect: the  camera  is  fixed  to  the 
plane;  when  the  plane  tilts,  so 
does  the  picture.  So  they  have 
invented  a  device  which,  with  icy 
contempt  for  human  fallibility, 
records  on  each  exposed  nega- 
tive the  degree  of  variation  from 
the  horizontal  of  the  plane  at  that 
instant.  Then  they  invented  an- 
other device  by  which  the  finish- 
ed picture  is  brought  back  to  the 
true  level.  They  could  just  as 
well  use  a  machine  that  would 
keep  the  camera  level  no  matter 
what  the  plane  did;  the  other 
combination  is  easier  and  simp- 
ler. 

Not  the  least  interesting  spec- 
tacle at  Wright  Field  is  the  heli- 
copters, lined  up  haughtily  in  a 
shed  by  themselves.  The  army 
is  using  both  the  standard  Sikor- 
sky type  that  you  have  seen  in 
the  newsreels,  and  the  new  XR-I, 
with  rotors  revolving  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  tips  of  two  wing- 
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like  pylons.  The  cabin  of  the 
helicopter  is  made  entirely  of 
transparent  plexiglass,  including 
the  floor,  so  that  the  passenger 
can  look  down  between  his  own 
feet  at  a  great  deal  of  open  space. 
The  army  is  already  using  heli- 
copters for  many  military  pur- 
poses and  finding  them  of  tre- 
mendous value.  It  makes  no 
comment  on  possible  postwar 
uses,  but  I  gather  that  it  takes  a 
sour  view  of  some  of  the  enthusi- 
astic notions  of  civilians.  Even 
a  pilot  with  thousands  of  hours 
in  the  air  finds  it  hard  to  learn 
to  fly  a  helicopter  and  an  exact- 
ing job  to  do  so. 

Human  beings  were  never  in- 
tended to  dive  down  out  of  the 
blue  sky  at  700  miles  an  hour 
and  then  abruptly  swoop  upward 
again.  At  most,  they  were  in- 
tended to  swing  gently  from  one 
branch  of  a  tree  to  another, 
twenty  feet  away.  A  bombing 
dive  does  strange  and  sometimes 
disturbing  things  to  the  human 
mechanism;  and  the  army  has  to 
know  in  advance  just  what  they 
are  and  how  they  can  be  counter- 
acted, remembering  the  great 
variation  among  individuals.  This 
accounts  for  one  of  the  strangest, 
most  terrifying  spectacles  I  have 
ever  seen:  a  human  being  in  the 
'human   centrifuge.' 

The  scene  is  a  big  square  al- 
most entirely  filled  with  a  single 
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piece  of  apparatus:  what  might 
be  one  long  transverse  section 
from  a  merry-go-round.  It  is 
supported  from  the  floor  in  the 
center,  and  two  tremendously 
long  arms  stretch  out  opposite 
each  other.  Attached  to  one  arm 
at  the  center  are  a  chair  and  an 
instrument  panel,  facing  toward 
one  of  the  ends.  At  that  end, 
swinging  freely  from  side  to  side 
is  a  small  open  cockpit,  also  with 
a  chair  and  an  instrument  panel. 

An  observer  sits  in  the  chair 
at  the  center  of  the  axis.  The 
'subject'  nonchalantly  climbs  in- 
to the  open  cockpit  at  the  far  end 
of  the  arm,  where  I  would  not 
change  places  with  him  for  quite 
a  lot  of  money.  All  spectators  are 
outside  the  door  looking  through 
a  heavy  glass  panel,  or  have 
mounted  to  a  precarious  catwalk 
near  the  ceiling,  out  of  range  if 
anything  goes  wrong.  You  hear 
the  question:  'Ready?'  and  the 
answer:  'Ready.'  A  button  is 
touched,  a  deep  whir  fills  the 
room,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
is  revolving  at  incredible  speed, 
faster  and  faster.  The  free- 
swinging  cockpit  is  perfectly 
horizontal,  now,  cleaving  the  air 
at  600  miles  an  hour.  The  sub- 
ject, with  his  calm,  sun-burned 
face,  flashes  past  me  again  and 
again.  He  is  facing  inward  of 
course,  so  that  his  feet  travel 
faster  than  his  head.  Now  the  ob- 


server in  the  middle  clicks  on  a 
light  which  appears  on  the  panel 
before  the  subject,  who  reaches 
to  a  switch,  in  spite  of  going  600 
miles  an  hour  and  clicks  it  off 
again,  to  show  that  he  is  still  con- 
scious. Another  light  is  turned, 
on — off,  and  another.  On  ...  off 
On  ...  .  off.  On  ...  .  The  last 
light  stays  on.  The  subject  of  the 
experiment  is  unconscious.  Cen- 
trifugal force  has  pulled  some  of 
the  blood  out  of  his  brain — not 
all  of  it,  but  enough  so  that  the 
'powerhead',  as  the  scientist  in 
charge  prosaically  describes  it,  is 
lowered  and  consciousness  is  lost. 

This  is  not  merely  a  toy  to  test 
soldiers'  nerves  or  frighten  timid 
New  York  editors.  By  this  de- 
vice you  can  tell  just  what  speed 
of  curving  flight,  how  long  con- 
tinued, will  black  out  any  indivi- 
dual. That  fact  then  becomes 
part  of  his  record.  Oddly  enough, 
when  the  same  man  takes  that 
terrible  ride  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, he  blacks  out  under  less 
strain.  This  is  because  the  first 
time,  he  is  afraid;  his  blood  pres- 
sure is  higher  and  resists  the 
centrifuge  better.  As  he  becomes 
more  accustomed  to  it  he  is  more 
relaxed,  the  blood  drains  more 
rapidly,  and  he  faints  sooner. 

The  object  of  military  aviation 
is  to  destroy  the  enemy  and  all 
his  works.  It  is  also,  of  course,  to 
sacrifice  as  few  of  your  own  men 
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as  possible,  and  tremendous  pains 
are  taken  to  achieve  this  latter 
end.  There  are  many  medical 
studies  which  have  shown  how 
to  minimize  the  strain  on  the  air- 
men, or  to  screen  out  those  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  un- 
able to  stand  the  gaff.  Flying 
suits  for  use  in  the  Arctic  are 
marvels  of  ingenuity,  embracing 
electrically  heated  garments,  bul- 
let-resisting armor,  Mae  Wests 
— automatic-inflation  lifebelts — 
and  emergency  oxygen  supplied 
for  use  during  enforced  para- 
chute jumps.  There  is  similar 
equipment  for  every  other  part 
of  the  world.  My  breath  was 
taken  by  the  amount  of  material 
an  airman  now  carries  when  he 
is  forced  to  abandon  his  plane. 
I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  all 
the  items  he  carries  hung  about 
him,  but  they  include  a  tent,  a 
collapsible  rubber  boat  with  mast 
and  sail,  cooking  utensils,  a  ma- 
chine that  makes  salt  water  pot- 
able, shark-repellent  signaling 
flares  and  coloring  matter  for  the 
ocean  about  his  boat,  a  knife,  a 
pistol  and  a  book  on  how  to  sur- 
vive  in   all   types   of  wilderness. 

Some  war  inventions  will  have 
the  utmost  usefulness  in  peace- 
time application.  At  Wright 
Field,  a  remarkable  new  lighting 
system  for  airports  has  been  de- 
veloped which  in  bad  weather 
will  supplement    instrument    fly- 


ing for  the  all-important  last  50 
or  100  feet  of  descent.  Colored 
lights  are  arranged  in  a  row  on 
both  sides  of  the  runway,  parallel 
to  it,  and  extending  beyond  its 
end  for  a  considerable  distance. 
This  system  of  lights,  which 
works  equally  well  from  either 
end  of  the  runway,  tells  the  pilot 
exactly  what  to  do  at  every  sec- 
ond of  the  end  of  his  flight.  This 
American  invention  has  now 
been  adopted  by  all  other  coun- 
tries except  the  enemy  and  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  worldwide. 

There  is  a  piece  of  rescue 
equipment  which  will  also  have 
important  peacetime  use.  Modi- 
fying a  successful  British  device, 
the  American  army  now  has  a 
power-driven  lifeboat  which  is 
carried  by  plane  and  dropped  in- 
to the  sea  near  survivors  of  any 
aerial  or  nautical  misfortune. 
This  boat  has  two  engines  gener- 
ating 10  horsepower,  and  also 
uses  sails.  It  has  a  range  of  1,- 
500  miles  and  can  carry  a  large 
number  of  adults.  It  is  dropped 
with  parachutes  from  the  plane, 
close  to  where  the  survivors  are 
in  the  sea  or  on  ordinary  life 
rafts.  When  it  strikes  the  water,, 
a  smoke  bomb  is  set  off  to  indi- 
cate its  location.  At  the  same 
time,  ropes  150  yards  long  shoot 
out  at  right  angles  from  both 
sides  of  the  boat,  and  these  float 
on   the   surface   of   the   water  to 
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help  in  rescue  work.  Each  boat 
carries  blood  plasma  and  other 
medical  equipment,  food,  cloth- 
ing, radio  and  signaling  appara- 
tus. Such  a  boat  can  be  dropped 
near  an  island  otherwise  inacces- 
sible, where  wreck  survivors  may 
be  living 

Everyone  is  aware  that  auto- 
matic gyroscopic  pilots  nowadays 
take  much  of  the  strain  out  of 
long-distance  flights;  but  even 
knowing  this,  I  was  not  prepared 
for  one  thing  that  I  saw.  Sitting 
meekly  in  a  back  corner  of  a 
laboratory,  like  Einstein  in  a 
high-school  mathematics  class, 
was  a  device  which  I  can  only 
describe  as  looking  like  three 
rather  large  and  rather  compli- 
cated cameras  clustered  together 
— the  Autopilot.  It  was  set  in  a 
dummy  plane,  with  miniature 
wings  and  tail.  As  I  stood  be- 
hind this  contraption  where  the 
pilot's  seat  should  be,  I  looked 
into  six  small  round  lighted  eyes, 
set  in  an  irregular  horizontal  line 
The  instrument  stared  at  me 
without  winking  and  I  did  my 
best  to  stare  back. 

Now  we  were,  theoretically,  in 
full  flight.  The  machine  had  been 
told,  in  a  language  of  its  own,  the 
course,  speed  and  altitude  desir- 
ed. Within  its  depths  there  was  a 
delicate  whirring.  Then  an  at- 
tendant stepped  forward  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  miniature  plane, 
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pushed  the  whole  nose  down  and 
to  the  left.  The  mechanism  glar- 
ed indignantly  at  me,  and  blinked 
violently  with  two  of  its  eyes.  In 
a  matter  of  seconds  blinking  con- 
tinuously, it  had  brought  the 
plane  up  and  to  the  right  until 
it  was  exactly  on  its  course  again 
— and  I  mean  exactly.  It  stopped 
blinking,  and  looked  at  me  re- 
proachfully once  more,  like  an 
old  clubman  when  the  waiter  has 
forgotten  to  bring  him  his  whis- 
key. 

The  attendant  came  forward 
again,  and  pulled  the  plane  up 
and  to  the  right.  Instantly  the 
blinking  started  and  before  I 
could  count  five,  the  damage  to 
the  course  had  been  counteract- 
ed. The  process  was  repeated 
with  every  conceivable  combina- 
tion of  trouble.  The  machine 
solved  all  problems  without  ever 
taking  its  eyes  off  of  me.  I 
might  mention  that  it  was  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  plane's 
automatic  bomb-sight  in  full  op- 
eration so  that  at  any  second, 
bombs  could  be  released  with  a 
certainty  that  they  would  find 
their  target. 

It  was  my  nerve  that  broke 
first,  and  I  turned  away  with  a 
sick  feeling  that  I  was  looking  at 
the  future  and  that  it  did  not 
like  me.  Once  again,  as  so  often 
before,  I  thought  how  much  bet- 
ter we  build  for  destruction  than 
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for  peace,  how  much  better  are 
our  technicians  than  our  politi- 
cians, what  a  world  this  would 
be  if  the  sort  of  genius  that  cre- 
ates machines  like  this,  the  geni- 


us so  amazingly  exemplified  at 
Wright  Field,  could  also  teach 
human  beings  to  live  amicably 
together. 

—Bruce  Blivei 


Technology  Marches  On! 

if  TODAY  the  radio-electronics  industry  is  turning  out  specialized  types 
war  equipment  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $3.2  billions  a  year — a  greater 
volume  of  output  than  that  of  the  entire  automobile  industry  in  1939.  The  pre- 
sent war  has  caused  acceleration  of  research  and  development  work  in  radio 
and  the  ultrahigh  frequencies  ...  It  is  still  too  early  to  foretell  what  revolution- 
ary peacetime  applications  may  result  from  these  scientific  advances. 

— Electrical  West 

*  IN  WORLD  WAR  I  a  division  used  4,400  horses  and  153  motor  vehicles 
of  about  3,500  total  mechanized  horsepower,  so  that  the  division  of  World 
War  I  had  a  total  of  about  8,000  available  horsepower.  Today  that  same  division 
has  about  2,700  vehicles  ranging  in  size  from  the  motor  cycle  to  the  heavy  tank, 
with  a  total  installed  capacity  of  about  450,000  horsepower. 

^  NEW  YORK,  Oct.  7. — A  mysterious  yellow  substance,  present  as  an  im- 
purity in  a  sodium  salt  of  penicillin,  has  been  found  to  exert  a  selective  killing 
effect  on  mouse  cancer  cells  grown  in  test  tubes,  it  is  reported  in  the  current 
issue  of  Science.  Normal  tissue  cells,  grown  in  the  same  test  tubes,  were  left 
unharmed,  the  investigation  showed. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Dr.  Margaret  Reed  Lewis,  noted  can- 
cer research  worker  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  department  of  embryology,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton. The  investigations  showed  that  a  highly  purified  colorless  preparation 
of  penicillin  has  no  damaging  effect  on  either  cancer  or  normal  cells.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  observed  that  a  less  purified,  yellow  sodium  salt  of 
penicillin  damaged  the  cancer  cells  without  harming  the  normal  ones. 

'From  our  studies  we  surmise,'  Dr.  Lewis  reports,  'that  the  factor  present 
in  the  less  purified  sodium  salt  of  penicillin  which  damaged  the  sarcoma 
(cancer)  cells  is  lost  in  the  highly  purified  product.' 

Last  March,  Ivor  Cornman,  now  a  corporal  in  the  army,  reported  in  Science 
that  penicillin  destroyed  cancer  cells  raised  in  tubes  along  with  normal  cells, 
and  that  the  normal  cells  remained  unharmed.  — New  York  Times 

*  BEFORE  THE  WAR  Canada's  radio  and  electrical  industry  turned  out 
goods  at  the  rate  of  about  $16,000,000  a  year.  Switching  to  war  materials 
the  output  for  1940  was  $1,000,000.  The  next  year  the  industry  had  struct 
its  stride  and  production  jumped  to  $60,000,000.  In  1943  it  stood  at  $136,000,000 
Expectations  are  that  the  1945  war  production  will  be  about  half  of  this  year's 
or  $100,000,000. 

Scattered  across  the  Dominion  these  plants  and  subcontractors  are  not  only 
turning  out  100  different  types  of  signals  equipment  for  the  Canadian  forces, 
but  also  are  sending  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  China,  India. 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  United  States.  — Associated  Press 
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\ii  Shrink,  \n  Shine,  \n  Slip 


Every  day  research  chemists  are  making  new  discoveries  which 
will  make  for  a  more  abundant  life  for  all  of  us;  the  following 
article  demonstrates  the  skill  with  which  they  probe  into  micro- 
scopic mysteries  to  enhance  our  living  comforts. 
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CLIMATIC  influences  of  this 
global  war  mean  many  things 
to  many  soldiers.  To  the  jungle, 
fighter,  they  mean  ever  present 
dampness  and  insects  and  heat;  to 
the  desert  warrior,  blistering  sand 
and  scanty  water  rations.  The 
arctic  soldier  sees  them  as  a  con- 
tinuing fight  against  fog,  snow, 
and  sub-zero  temperatures.  But 
wherever  he  may  be,  the  man 
with  the  gun  and  knife  will  agree 
that  the  textiles  which  clothe, 
shelter  and  otherwise  serve  him 
are  a  close  second  to  his  chow. 

And  because  they  are  of  top 
rank  importance,  Monsanto  re- 
search and  development  chemists 
began  many  months  ago  to  ferret 
out  processes  to  make  textiles 
more  durable,  more  serviceable, 
and  more  economical.  Success 
has  crowned  their  efforts.  Their 
new  fabric-treating  develop- 
ments, recently  announced,  not 
only  fill  many  military  require- 
ments, but  are  freighted  with 
such  terrific  peacetime  poten- 
tialities  that   a   revolution   looms 
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This  article  has  been  reprinted  from 
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in  the  postwar  textile  world. 

To  interpret  and  be  brief,  the 
story  goes  like  this:  Fill  a  hose 
with  flexible  plastic,  giving  it 
added  strength  and  shape-reten- 
tive power;  apply  finely  ground 
corn  meal  to  the  outer  dimen- 
sions of  an  eel,  making  it  less 
slippery  and  at  the  same  time 
supplying  a  protective  coating — 
and  there,  apart  from  the  neces- 
sary chemical  know-how,  you 
have  the  basis  of  this  probable  re- 
volution. The  domestic  phase  of 
this  revolution  must  await  vic- 
tory, plus  such  time  as  is  needed 
to  restore  domestic  production. 
But  it  is  on  the  way. 

Its  most  vital  ingredient  is 
know-how.  Anyone  can  squirt 
a  hose  full  of  plastic  or  roll  an  eel 
in  corn  meal,  but  something  more 
is  needed  to  fill  or  coat  a  tiny 
fiber,  the  springboard  from  which 
is  projected  virtually  shrink- 
proof  woollens,  fabrics  that 
bounce  back  into  unmarred 
smoothness  after  being  wadded 
into  a  ball,  suits  that  hold  their 
creases  after  being  drenched  in  a 
spring  shower,  sheer  stockings 
that   resist    runs,    shineless    blue 
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serge  trousers,  seams  less  likely 
to  rip,  textiles  with  finer  sheen, 
and  cottons  that  promote  comfort 
while  excluding  rain. 

Monsanto 's  new  Reslooming 
process,  which  discourages  muss 
and  wrinkles,  is  comparable  to 
the  plastic-filled  hose;  the  newly 
discovered  Sytons,  which  make 
for  fewer  stocking  runs  and 
stronger  seams  and  finer  sheen, 
impart  to  threads  and  fibers  the 
same  characteristics  as  corn  meal 
does  to  once-slippery  eels.  Treat- 
ment of  cotton  to  make  it  water- 
repellent,  as  in  a  third  newly 
developed  Monsanto  process,  re- 
quires no  analogy.  It  merely  in- 
volves coating  cotton  fibres  with 
a  plastic,  and  subsequent  heat 
treatment. 

Resloomed  suits  will  hold  their 
press,  Resloomed  blankets  will 
refuse  to  shrink  when  laundered 
with  cotton  garments,  and  all 
Resloomed  articles  will  be 
stronger  and  more  durable  be- 
cause their  fibres  will — precisely 
like  the  hose — be  brimful  of  flex- 
ible plastic. 

This  will  be  done  in  the  mills. 
After  being  knitted  or  woven, 
tomorrow's  textiles  will  be  pass- 
ed through  a  water  solution  of  a 
special  melamine  compound,  then 
cured  for  several  minutes  at  275 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Only  minor 
changes  in  present  production 
methods  will  be  required. 


While  Reslooming  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  fibres,  Syton  treat- 
ment involves  an  external  coat 
of  slip-resisting,  strength-increas- 
ing silicon  compound.  It  is  like 
the  corn  meal  on  the  eel.  Tech- 
nically, the  coating  is  identified 
as  fine  colloidal  dispersions  of 
polymerized  silica  or  quartz; 
more  understandably,  it  consists 
of  highly  purified  submicroscopic 
particles  of  quartz  dispersed  in 
water. 

The  individual  fibers  of  post- 
war fabrics  will  be  given  Syton 
protection  either  in  the  mills  or 
in  the  home  through  immersion, 
spraying  or  sponging.  Each 
thread  will  be  less  likely  to  be- 
come divorced  from  its  compan- 
ion units;  therefore,  a  snagged 
stocking  will  be  less  apt  to  run, 
a  vital  seam  less  likely  to  rip, 
and  an  undergarment  less  prone 
to  creep  out  of  place. 

Under  the  microscope,  a  fiber 
somewhat  resembles  a  cactus 
with  thousands  of  projecting 
spines.  These  projections  are  in 
reality  minute  scales,  which  are 
lost  with  wear.  It  is  then  that 
blue  serge  trousers  become  shiny. 
Syton  promises  to  hold  them  in 
place;  Syton,  moreover,  will  coat 
already  shiny  fibers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  effectively  erase 
the  radiance. 

Remarkable  indeed  is  the  fact 
that  all  of  these  new  qualities  are 
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achieved  by  improving  the  natur- 
al advantages  of  wool,  cotton,  and 

cos    other  long-familiar  textile  fibers. 

ea$  iThe  original  and  desirable  quali- 
ties of  the  basic  textiles  are  un- 
impaired. After  being  Resloom- 
ed,  for  example,  wool  retains  all 
the  softness,  warmth,  natural 
resilience  and  excellent  wearing 
qualities  which  make  for  excel- 
lence. 


Says  Dr.  Donald  H.  Powers, 
director  of  the  textile  research 
and  development:  '  .  .  .  We  are 
accelerating  the  already-speedy 
development  of  chemical  and  in- 
dustrial progress  in  America  .  .  . 
with  the  realization  we  are  con- 
tributing to  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance rather  than  to  an  economy 
of  scarcity/ 


The  Chemist  Improves  on  Mother  Nature 

*  A  NEW  FIBER-REINFORCED  plastic  with  ten  times  the  impact  resist- 
ance of  ordinary  plastics  and  having  hitherto  unattainable  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  weight,  is  now  being  used  in  building  American  planes,  James  Slayter, 
director  of  research  of  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation,  told  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  recently. 

Experimental  samples  have  been  produced  with  tensile  strength  of  more  than 
80,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  he  said.  The  impact  strength  of  ordinary  plastics 
is  about  two  foot  pounds  on  a  standard  test,  he  added,  while  the  new  material 
has  shown  impact  resistance  of  more  than  twenty  foot  pounds. 

Mr.  Slayter  said  the  glass-reinforced  material  could  be  molded  into  aircraft 
structual  parts  with  low  pressures  without  use  of  expensive  molds,  reducing 
both  cost  and  man-hours  required. 


*  RUBBER  DIRECTOR  Bradley  Dewey  in  liquidating  his  own  bureau  stated 
that  the  synthetic  rubber  production  of  the  United  States  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  836  thousand  tons  a  year.  This  is  about  some  250  thousand  tons  more 
than  the  country's  consumption  of  natural  rubber  before  the  war.     Says  Dewey: 

ictus  ;  'I  cannot  see  any  capitalist  planting  rubber  trees  and  waiting  seven  years  for 

them  to  grow — against  a  future  of  unknown  labour  costs — in  competition  with 

^  i  chemists  who  have  won  every  battle  they  ever  entered  between  synthetics  and 

e  in  i  nature/  — Associated  Press 

ars 

*  ANOTHER  DRUG  FROM  MOLD  has  been  isolated  and  named  Clavacin 
and  it  might  prove  to  be  more  useful  than  penicillin  for  certain  types  of  di- 
seases. 

This  new  drug  kills  all  bacteria  which  are  killed  by  penicillin  and  some  others 
which  were  unaffected  by  the  latter  drug.  Clavacin  is  derived  from  a  common 
mold,  aspergillus  clavatus,  which  was  first  isolated  from  manure. 

Clavacin  has  also  proven  successful  in  control  of  certain  plant  diseases,  al- 
though its  toxic  properties  when  injected  into  animals  have  not  been  deter- 
mined up  to  now. 

It  is  possible  that  clavacin,  like  penicillin,  can  be  used  against  bacterial  in- 
fection in  human  beings,  although  more  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  of  its  proper- 
ties before  this  can  safely  be  undertaken. 

— Professor  H.  W.  Anderson,  University  of  Illinois 
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Technology  and  Free  Enterprise 


Our  North  American  standard  of  living  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  amplication  of  technology  to  our  bountiful  natural  re- 
sources, not  through  the  efforts  of  business — 'free'  or  'private.' 
It  has  been  accomplished  IN  SPITE  of  'free  enterprise'  rather 
than  BECAUSE  of  it. 


WHILE  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  have 
been  maimed  and  killed  in  battle 
the  business  corporations  of  this 
Continent  have  rolled  up  the  big- 
gest profits  in  history.  This  is 
efficiency.  This  is  the  gauge  by 
which  the  'free  enterprise'  sys- 
tem is  measured,  and  all  of  us 
must  admire  the  astuteness  of 
this  accomplishment. 

From  the  moral  standpoint 
there  is  also  bitter  injustice  in  it 
— an  injustice  that  cannot  help 
but  rankle  in  the  breast  of  every 
fighting  man  who  has  suffered 
poverty  in  the  land  for  which  he 
is  now  fighting.  In  order  for  the 
few  to  'succeed'  there  must  be 
the  many  who  'fail,'  the  many 
who  suffer. 

We  refer  to  this  as  a  result,  not 
as  a  method  of  approach  to  the 
problem.  We  are  herein  con- 
cerned with  the  efficiency  of  'free 
enterprise'  in  its  messy  scramble 
for  personal  profit — in  the  face  of 
a  critical  national  condition,  a 
dying  epoch,  and  the  birth  of  a 
vast  new   social  panorama. 

We  can  remember  that  after 
the  last    war    the    people    were 
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promised  by  the  collective  leader- 
ship of  the  Price  System  that 
there  would  be  no  profits  in  the 
next  war.  We  can  remember  that 
these  stewards  of  the  national 
welfare  permitted  the  Great  De- 
pression. We  remember  the  re- 
lief lines,  the  apple  selling,  the 
young  men  on  freight  trains. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the 
spectacle  of  Eric  Johnston, 
spokesman  for  the  U.  S.  Cham-  | 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  others, 
telling  the  public  that  it  was  'free 
enterprise'  which  produced  the 
weapons  of  war. 

This  Continent  has  always  had 
'free  enterprise.'  The  settlers  on 
the  banks  of  the  James  River  in 
1610  had  untrammelled  'free  en- 
terprise.' They  made  their  crude 
equipment  by  hand  and  they 
toiled  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows 
to  conquer  the  wilderness.  Their 
descendants  did  likewise.  Human 
toil  and  hand  tools,  poverty,  long 
hours,  'free  enterprise.'  Their 
methods  of  production  were  basi- 
cally the  same  as  they  had  been 
for  centuries.  There  was  no  per 
ceptible  change  in  their  methods 
of  work,  production,  and  stand 
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irds  of  living  for    at    least    200 
i  rears. 

Then  modern  technology  began 
with  the  introduction  of  the 
;team  engine.  The  change  which 
inally  came  was  not  the  outcome 
)f  the  'free  enterprise'  system.  It 

ader  ^ras  the  outcome  of  technology. 
Other  places  have  had  'free  en- 
;erprise'  for  centuries,  China  for 

to  ustance.      Yet    China    is    not    a 
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great  producer  with  a  high 
standard  of  living.  Russia,  by 
contrast,  has  no  'free  enterprise' 
in  the  sense  of  business  anarchy, 
yet  Russia  has  technology  and  so 
it  is  a  producer.  In  America 
where  we  have  both  'free  enter- 
prise' and  technology,  it  is  the 
technology  which  produces  in 
spite  of  the  'free  enterprise.' 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


Postwar  Planners  Please  Note! 


*     THE   PEACETIME   PATTERN   of  prospective   employment  still   remains 
[unclear. 

Government  employment  experts  figure  that  4,700,000  jobs  must  be  found 

31  -after  demobilization,     a     total     which    represents     an     increase     of     nearly     a 

million  jobs  compared  with  the  1929  peak  year  of  employment  when  3,700,000 

Canadians  were  'at  work.'     It  also  takes  into  account  an  increase  in  population 

her    of  about  1,500,000  in  the  interim,  and  allows  for  an  estimated  200,000  men  re- 

{{m  maining  in  the  armed  forces. 

a  The  serious  side  of  the  picture  is  found  in  a  recent  authoritative  estimate 
1  which  shows  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  percent  of  the  export  business 
that  Canada  is  now  doing  belongs  in  the  temporary  classification  of  abnormal 
i  (wartime  trade,  with  approximately  20  percent  in  the  category  of  normal,  or 
:    permanent  trade. 

This  wartime  trade  has  provided  work  for  1,300,000  men  and  women.  From 
eriu  :these  figures  it  is  obvious  that  Canada  faces  a  tremendous  rebuilding  and  re- 
alignment of  her  export  trade  if  employment  is  to  be  found  for  the  1,300,000 
-  ft  Canadians  presently  engaged  in  the  production  of  80  percent  of  the  country's 
TU(jj  export  wartime  trade.  A  further  complication  in  the  readjustment,  centres 
in  the  750,000  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  after  discharge.  We  thus  have 
the;  over  2,000,000  men  and  women  whose  living  has  been  dependent  on  war  and 
roffi  jwar  work  for  whom  the  nation  must  find  peace-time  work. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
fliei 

uM:  if  NEW  YORK,  Sept.  7. — Prices  broke  sharply  in  security  and  commodity  mar- 
kets on  Wednesday  coincident  with  the  first  official  disclosure  that  American 

Ion!  forces  had  crossed  the  Moselle  River. 

fliei       On  the  stock  exchange  many  leading  industrial  and  rail  issues  fell  $1  to  $3  a 

,  ;   share  in  one  of  the  steepest  declines  of  the  last  year.  Speculative  bonds  sold  off 

basl   with  shares. 

bee-       Chicago  wheat  closed  1  1-4  to  5  cents  a  bushel  lower  and  rye  was  down  4  1-4 

npt  to  5  cents.  New  York  cotton  futures  dropped  30  to  40  cents  a  bale. 

Wall  Street  sources  attributed  heavy  selling  in  the  stock  market  to  concern 
over  the  present  status  of  reconversion  plans,  with  some  fearing  severe  slump 

taiKJjjm  business  should  Germany  be  crushed  in  the  immediate  future. 

— Associated  Press 
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The  Rest  onour  Life' 


A  review  of  the  book  which  discusses  such  questions  as:  What 
kind  of  world  will  the  G.I.  Joes  find  when  they  come  marching 
home?  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  vast  industrial  plant 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  Government? 


THIS  is  at  once  a  stimulating 
and  an  exasperating  book. 
Author  Leo  Cherne — Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Research  Insti- 
tute of  America — has  assembled 
much  thought  provoking  materi- 
al on  the  problems  we  shall  face 
after  the  war,  but  he  veers  vague- 
ly away  from  any  concrete  solu- 
tion to  those  problems.  His  an- 
alysis points  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  tremendous  changes  have 
been  brought  about  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  return  to 
our  prewar  method  of  social  exis- 
tence; instead  of  frankly  recog- 
nizing that  the  entire  Price  Sys- 
tem has  been  doomed  by  the  im- 
pact of  technology,  he  invokes 
the  spirit  of  'capitalism  on  the 
march.' 

But  the  case  he  builds  up — his 
appraisal  of  our  economic  dilem- 
ma— is  too  strong  to  be  dimmed 
out  by  any  wishful  mumbo-jum- 
bo.  When  we  have  finished  the 
book,  a  clear  picture  still  remains 
of  America   on  the   threshold  of 


THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE  by  Leo 
Cherne  is  published  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc.  Canadian 
Price:   $3.75. 


big  things,  facing  simultaneously 
mighty  opportunity  or  terrible 
disaster. 

The  real  value  of  The  Rest  oi 
Your  Life,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  problems  it  poses — prob- 
lems to  which  increasing  num 
bers  of  Americans  and  Canadians 
are  demanding  an  answer.  It  dis- 
cusses such  vast  questions  as 
What  kind  of  world  will  the  G.I 
Joes  find  when  they  come  march- 
ing home?  What  is  going  to  be, 
done  with  the  huge  industrial 
plant  which  is  now  owned  by  the 
government?  How  will  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  alter  the 
'American  way  of  life?' 

Author  Cherne  estimates  thai 
as  many  as  one  million  men  may 
be  released  from  the  U.S.  Army 
before  the  new  year  gets  rolling— 
if  the  war  with  Germany  is  ovei 
before  the  end  of  1944.  He  figure* 
that  by  the  fall  of  1945 — even  t 
the  war  against  Japan  is  in  it* 
most  intensive  phase — four  mil- 
lion will  have  doffed  their  uni- 
forms. 

In  a  pungent  paragraph  Cherne 
makes  this  observation:  'There 
will  be  no  more  certain  politica 
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demise   for    those    in   the    saddle 
than  to  demobilize  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  only  to  mobi- 
Wto  lize  its  members  into  the  army  of 
IjJ  the     unemployed.     The     political 
and    economic    leaders   have   put 
themselves  on  the  spot  with  their 
uscious     promises      and      lavish 
isions  of  a  brave  old  world.  De- 
mobilization day  is  the   delivery 
estofldate.' 

iS  H'  To  our  political  and  economic 
P10^  leaders  Cherne  offers  this  dis- 
m]h  quieting  prediction:  'If  after  the 
•:war,  we  do  no  better  than  we 
■t<&  did  in  our  best  peacetime  year, 
1S  as  the  more  conservative  estimates 
e  GI  insist  that  between  ten  and  fif- 
»arct  teen  million  Americans  will  be 
to  lit  without  jobs.' 

istria  According  to  Cherne's  calcula- 
>y  th  tions  this  is  what  we  must  do  to 
e  a  bring  full  employment  to  Ameri- 
:  t    ca  after  the  war: 

Eat  twice  as  much  food  as  we 
;  tha  did  in  1940;  smoke  three  cigar- 
lmaj  elites  for  every  two;  build  two 
Anf  and  a  half  times  as  many  homes; 
ling  heat  and  light  our  homes  twice 
;ov  as  much;  buy  a  new  car  twice  as 
igurt1  often;  use  30  percent  more  gaso- 
line; buy  another  suit  or  dress 
for  every  one  we  used  to  buy; 
nil  order  three  pieces  of  furniture 
for  every  two  we  bought  in  1940; 
buy  a  radio,  piano,  phonograph, 
and  organ  twice  as  often  as  we 
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-fle    did;  and  even  death  must  become 


more  extravagant — we  must  un- 
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veil  three  tombstones  for  every 
two  we  laid  in  1940. 

We  must  increase  all  types  of 
production  to  two-thirds  more 
than  in  1940,  and  the  government 
must  build  27  percent  more  than 
it  did  that  year  and  double  its 
peacetime  services. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  $64.00 
question!  How  can  all  this  be 
done  under  a  Price  System  meth- 
od of  production  and  distribu- 
tion? Under  the  Price  System 
the  more  we  can  produce,  the 
less  we  can  consume.  The  tech- 
nology which  makes  it  possible 
to  produce  more,  cuts  down  on 
total  purchasing  power  when  it 
reduces  total  man-hours. 

The  knowledge  that  the  Ameri- 
can nation  after  the  war  will 
have  all  the  physical  facilities 
necessary  to  provide  'one  and  a 
half  times  as  much  goods  as  it 
ever  bought  in  the  best  peace- 
time year'  is  going  to  make  un- 
employment and  poverty  even 
harder  to  take  than  it  was  in  the 
'dirty  thirties.' 

Here  are  samples  of  our  spec- 
tacular increases:  We  are  turning 
out  seven  and  a  half  times  as 
much  aluminum  as  we  did  before 
the  war;  our  output  of  magnesi- 
um has  stepped  up  a  hundred 
times;  at  war's  end  one  aircraft 
plant  alone  will  be  constructing 
twice  as  many  planes  in  one  year 
as   the   whole   nation   did   in   the 
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two  generations  since  Kitty 
Hawk.  (Brookings  Institute, 
please  note!) 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  tre- 
mendous acceleration  of  produc- 
tion capacity?  In  just  two  years 
after  the  Fall  of  France  in  1940 
the  federal  government  put  more 
money  into  building  new  plants 
than  private  enterprise  did  from 
1929  to  1940.  In  less  than  two 
years  the  government  acquired 
almost  one  quarter  of  the  indus- 
trial machinery  and  manufactur- 
ing capacity  of  the  entire  nation. 
'In  little  more  than  twenty-four 
months  the  sovereign  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  emerg- 
ed as  the  leading  borrower  and 
lender  of  money,  the  greatest 
buyer  of  goods,  the  most  gigan- 
tic going  business  concern  in  all 
of  the  world's  history  ....  In 
Uncle  Sam's  hands  are  eighteen 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  produc- 
tive plant  and  fifty  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  available  merchandise.' 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
it  all?  Cherne  says  that  the  de- 
mand after  the  war  will  be  that 
the  government  start  selling — 
and  fast.  But  to  whom?  'If  pri- 
vate enterprise  were  willing  and 
able  to  buy,  it  could  liquidate 
these  government  holdings  and 
end  its  problems  ....  But  busi- 
nessmen are  already  worried 
about  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with    their    own    facilities   which 
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have  undergone  some  expansion.' 
There  it  stands — a  huge  question 
mark — a  'vast  industrial  machine 
that  private  enterprise  refused 
or  was  unable  to  build  in  war- 
time and  will  be  reluctant  to  buy 
in  peacetime.' 

In  words  that  will  strike  res- 
ponsive chords  in  Technocrats 
everywhere  Cherne  comes  exas- 
peratingly  close  to  clenching  the 
crux  between  his  teeth: 

'The  industrial  revolution,  of 
course,  marked  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  It  altered  our  social, 
political,  and  economic  environ- 
ment so  radically  that  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  years  later  we  still 
have  not  found  solutions  to  the 
problems  it  brought.  Today  we 
stand  on  the  brink  of  new  change. 
Modern  physics  and  chemistry 
are  shifting  the  course  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  promising  in 
a  generation  a  greater  rise  in  thej 
standard  of  living  than  perhaps:  I 
all  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  have  accomplished.  .  .  .  Just 
as  it  took  years  to  realize  the 
potentialities  of  the  machines  in- 
troduced by  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, so  has  there  been  a  lag  of 
some  fifty  years  and  more  be-1 
tween  the  new  scientific  revolu- 
tion and  its  fruits.  Under  the 
impetus  of  World  War  II,  how- 
ever, we  are  approaching  the 
time   when   the   full   impact   will 
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be  felt  in  our  everyday  lives.' 

Before  going  off  the  deep  end 
and  drowning  in  a  sea  of  vague 
generalities,  Cherne  issues  this 
challenge  to  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca: 

The  promise  of  the  new  age  of 
science  is  basic:  an  economy  of 
abundance  and  more  leisure  than 
the  world  has  ever  been  able  to 
offer  in  the  past.  The  promise 
is  that  we  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  enough  of  everything  to  give 
fei  high  standard  of  living  for 
mj  everybody  with  only  a  few  hours 
of  work  a  day.  That's  the  pro- 
mise. Many  of  the  heartaches, 
most  of  the  anguish  of  modern 
society,  flow  from  promises  that 
Eire  real  enough  measured  against 
non-delivery  that  is  equally  real. 
The   war   will   have    catalyzed 

'*'  the   power   of    the    machine.      It 
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will  have  exaggerated  our  ex- 
pectations from  it.  The  war  will 
have  spurred  the  earth  and  ele- 
ments, the  laboratory,  the  field, 
factory,  and  mine,  to  disgorge 
more  of  their  treasures.  But  the 
war  will  also  have  brought  us 
closer  to  the  crucial  question  of 
whether  man  can  handle  the  en- 
ormous forces  he  thus  sets  into 
motion.' 

When  you  go  so  far,  Mr. 
Cherne,  surely  you  can  see  that 
the  entire  Price  System  becomes 
inoperable  when  confronted  with 
abundance. 

The  Rest  of  Your  Life  poses 
the  basic  problem  of  our  time 
with  the  enigma:  'How  can  we  be 
both  peaceful  and  prosperous?' 

Technocracy  has   the   answer. 
— Donald  Bruce 


A  Mansion  Rides  the  Skies! 

ir    THIS  YEAR  the  U.S.  Navy's  newest  cargo  flying  boat,  the  Mars,  which  is 
rhap  ;the  largest  plane  in  the  world,  completed  its  maiden  flight  on  a  war  mission 
to  Brazil,  Trinidad,  and  Bermuda.     During  part  of  this  flight  it  carried  a  load 
f  35,000  pounds  of  war  materials,  and  incidentally  set  up  new  records  for 
Juij  cargo  transportation  and  over-the-water  flight. 

The  craft  covered  8,972  miles  in     55  hours  31  minutes     flying    time,     giving 
an  average  speed  of  161  miles  per  hour  for  the  entire  time  it  was  in  the  air, 
;sii  while  on  some  hops  it  averaged  177  miles  per  hour. 

This  maiden  war  trip  of  the  Mars  included  a  4,375-mile  hop  over  the  Atlantic 
ie  from  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Patuxent,  Maryland,  to  Natal,  a  record  non- 
age 'stop  cargo  flight,  while  carrying  13,000  pounds  of  mail.  The  trip  was  accomp- 
lished in  28  hours  25  minutes  and  averaged  152  miles  an  hour,  which  set  up 
another  world's  record. 

At  the  take-off  from  Patuxent,  and  including  the  72,000-pound  weight  of 
the  empty  plane,  it  set  up  a  record  for  lifting  the  heaviest  load  ever  raised 
by  a  plane  -  148,500  pounds  gross. 

The  Mars  is  a  two-deck  hull  job,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  capacity 
a  fifteen-roomed  house.     It  has  a  wing-span  of  200  feet,  while  its  engines 
eliver  2,200  horse-power  each.     It  is  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  a  Flying 
^rtress. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Labor 


IB 


A  recent  Government  statement  that  at  least  300,000  workers  *  ffH 
will  be  laid  off  'gradually  over  a  period  of  two  months'  focuses 
attention    on     labor's     forthcoming     predicament.      This    Open 
Letter  to  Labor  is  reprinted  in  response  to  numerous  requests. 

I 
HIS  first  total  war  in  world  history  is  taking  another  turn.     It  appears 

-*-  that  this  turn  is  for  the  better,  and  we  are  all  glad  of  it.  Every  family 
with  a  representative  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  day  of 
final  Victory. 

With  the  approaching  doom  of  the  enemy  on  the  fighting  front  we  must  ex- 
pect retrenchment  in  industry  on  the  home  front.  Today  we  are  being  forced  to 
face  the  'beginning  of  the  end'  and  a  certain  number  of  employees  are  being 
released  from  war  industries  in  this  country. 

Technocracy  has  no  desire  to  raise  unnecessary  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  laid  off,  or  those  who  at  the  moment  remain.  But  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  importance  that  we  feel  should  be  given  your  careful  attention. 

Among  these  is  the  question  of  future  security  for  labor  —  and  all  citizens 
of  North  America  —  with  special  reference  to  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
which  may  not  be  long  delayed.  For  years  before  the  present  war  Technocracy 
had  pointed  out  the  cold,  hard  fact  that  unemployment,  due  to  the  increasing 
use  and  efficiency  of  machines,  had  become  a  national  insoluble  problem  under 
existing  methods  of  social  operation.  Do  you  remember  the  bread  lines,  the  re- 
lief rolls,  and  the  freight  trains?  So,  too,  does  Technocracy. 

This  war  has  forced  business  to  install  more  and  more  machinery  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  manpower.  After  the  war  the  problem  of  jobs  will  assume  an 
even  greater  importance  in  our  minds  —  and  stomachs  —  than  before.  What 
is  the  answer?  Have  you  heard  of  any  government  program  that  will  guarantee 
you  economic  security  after  this  emergency  is  over?  If  you  have,  you  are  one 
up  to  Technocracy.  All  we  have  heard  are  the  cries  for  the  preservation  of  'free 
enterprise'  —  the  freedom  to  chisel,  the  freedom  to  profit,  the  freedom  to  main- 
tain artificial  scarcity,  the  freedom  to  operate  for  private  benefit  against  the 
public  welfare,  the  freedom  to  have  poverty,  slums,  crime,  waste,  and  malnu- 
trition, the  freedom  to  starve. 

The  present  small  layoff  is  but  a  glimpse  of  what  is  to  come.  When  the  boys 
return  from  overseas  it  will  be  that  much  worse.  We  must  face  this  problen 
in  the  light  of  all  the  known  facts.  We  can  win  the  war  and  yet  lose  the  peact 
if  a  fascist  control  attempts  to  keep  production  down  and  scarcity  the  ordei 
of  the  day. 

Technocracy  has  but  one  question  to  ask  of  you: — 'What  are  YOU  going  t( 
do  about  it?'  It  is  your  problem,  but   we   are   ready   to   give   you   the    answer 


Investigate  Technocracy  Now Before  it  Is  Too  Late  ! 
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;°fo  WHAT? 

ocus< 

OpfJjTechnocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
ield.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
>ne  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
^nly  program  of  social  and  economic 
econstruction  which  is  in  complete 
ntellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
he  age  in  which  we  live.' 
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iste:  ^VHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
>f  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
?ormed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
eers, and  economists  that  became 
mown  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 

ertoi  ince — a  research  organization.  Some 
)f  the  better  known  names  in  the 
Technical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
such  as:   Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 

ierio|fehitect;    L.    K.     Comstock,     electrical 

)Cra(  engineer;  Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now 
veil-known  writer);  Bassett  Jones, 
Electrical      engineer;      Leland      Olds, 

^  statistician  (now  Federal  Power 
Commissioner);  Benton  Mackaye 
'now  in  the  Forestry  Department) ; 
harles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thorstein 
Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
3cott    was    Chief    Engineer.    In    1930 

™  ;he  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy.    In  1933  it  was  incorporated 

Mti  |inder  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
iVork    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 

f(frj  [ion-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
ion.  In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
)r-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 

sttl  kl  lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 

ialni  pons  of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any   spectacular   spurts,   revivals, 

0|j]ei  bollapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
pite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technoc- 
racy, until  early  in  1942  when  it 
nade  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
v,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 

lswei neadquarters,   etc.,   in   full    swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion nas  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate.     . 
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Idiot's  Delight 


AMID  the  Hollywood  glamourizing  of  this  Price  System  of  ours  and  the 
too,  too  wonderful  results  of  free  enterprise  in  winning  everything  from 
the  soap  derby  to  the  war,  one  great  irony  hits  us  in  the  face  in  the  midst 
of  our  lush  prosperity.  Only  during  a  total  world  war  has  the  Price  System 
of  United  States  and  Canada  with  all  its  slobbering  inefficiencies  approached 
full  employment  and  prosperous  living  conditions.  This  startling  fact  must  be 
apparent  to  every  North  American  today  that  only  under  a  world  war  can  our 
Government  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  only  if  our  Government 
can  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  can  we  as  a  nation  con- 
tinue to  purchase  apparent  full  employment  and  apparent  prosperity.  Only 
during  a  world  war  has  the  Price  System  of  this  North  America  been  able  to 
offer  the  glittering  bribery  to  almost  every  segment  of  the  national  structure, 
a  bribery  so  attractive  that  it  seduces  all  citizens  into  the  rapturous  acceptance 
of  more  of  the  same,  of  more  wages  for  the  worker,  greater  salaries  for  the 
employed,  higher  prices  to  the  farmer,  more  customers  for  the  business  man, 
greater  profits  for  corporate  enterprise,  and  more  and  better  rackets  to  create 
more  delinquents. 

One  tragic  disaster  that  could  befall  United  States  and  Canada  at  this  time, 
a  disaster  thought  by  some  to  be  more  terrible  than  war,  would  be  simultaneous 
collapse  of  both  Germany  and  Japan  for  United  States  and  Canada  are  less 
prepared  for  peace  than  they  were  for  war.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  a 
world  war  could  be  continuous  and  perpetual,  full  employment,  prosperity,  and 
all  the  glamour  claims  of  free  enterprise  would  be  continuous  and  perpetual; 
but  there  is  a  fundamental  fault  that  prevents  this  because  the  controllers  of 
our  Price  System  have  always  hitherto  declared  war  on  nations  and  their  mili- 
tary forces.  The  great  error  in  such  a  war  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  armies  of 
the  enemy  surrender  and  that  the  enemy  nations  capitulate  and  make  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Price  System  of  this  Continent  can  declare  war  on  the 
largest  single  area  of  the  globe  whose  soldiers  will  never  die  in  battle,  whose 
armies  will  never  surrender,  and  whose  government  will  not  capitulate,  the 
Price  System  will  have  finally  found  the  ideal  war  by  which  it  can  perpetuate 
this  paradise  of  morons.  Therefore,  Technocracy  proposes  that  the  only  hope! 
that  this  Price  System  has  of  continuing  this  war  prosperity  is  for  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  declare  war  on  the  63,985,000  square  miles  of  the  Pacific  | 
Ocean. 

— CHQ,  TECHNOCRACY  INC. 
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FRONT  COVER 

A  Martin  Mariner  leaves  a  white  ribbon  wake  as  it  lands  on  the  harbor  of  an  Eas 
Coast  Naval  Air  Station.  These  twin-engine,  gull-wing,  patrol  bombers  fly  for  th 
Navy  on  anti-submarine  patrol,  protect  convoys,  and  operate  as  cargo  carriers  fo 
the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service.  (U.  S.  Navy  Photograph 
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The  End  of  an  Epoch 


America  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch — the  epoch  of  machine  politics, 
private  and  corporate  business.  The  epoch  of  small  operations, 
picayune  planning,  and  grand  larceny  chiselling  has  come  to  an  end. 
America  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  New  Era — an  era  of  Continental 
operation — an  era  where  the  order  of  magnitude  of  tomorrow's 
America  renders  yesterday's  past  merely  the  insignificant  stumbling 
of  individual  anarchy. — Howard  Scott 
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MEN  die,  empires  disinte- 
grate, epochs  come  to  an 
end.  The  westward  sweep  of  the 
golden  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan 
shattered  forever  the  Moham- 
medan encirclement  of  Europe 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  true 
sons  of  the  prophet  to  expand 
their  converting  conquest  into 
world  domination.  The  discovery 
of  America  broke  forever  the 
horizon  of  the  Mediterranean  e- 
poch  in  the  history  of  man.  This 
discovery  enabled  the  human 
race  to  continue  its  age-old  east- 
west  march  of  expansion  into  the 
temperate  zones  of  the  entire 
world. 

These  epochs  were  merely  the 
successors  of  many  others  that 
had  already  succumbed.  Begin- 
ning approximately  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  scientific  dis- 
covery began  its  acceleration,  and 
world  populations  began  to  in- 
crease. The  Reformation  was  but 
one   of   the   new   ferments   over- 
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coming  old  traditions.  National- 
ism and  new  political  concepts 
were  born  and  greater  wars  were 
waged  more  often.  From  1492  to 
1800  was  an  era  of  primitive  ex- 
ploration and  discovery. 

In  1776  the  Republic  of  United 
States  was  born  and  practically 
simultaneously  Adam  Smith  laid 
down  the  economic  bible  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  his  'Wealth 
of  Nations,'  while  another  Scotch- 
man living  only  a  short  distance 
from  Adam  Smith  produced  the 
first  practical  converter  of  ex- 
traneous energy,  the  steam  en- 
gine. James  Watt  has  been  dead 
these  many  years.  Living,  he 
never  dreamed  that,  when  the 
first  Boulton  &  Watt  engine 
started  its  successful  conversion 
of  steam  from  fossil  fuels  into 
mechanical  work,  he,  James 
Watt,  had  written  across  the  poli- 
tical structure  of  every  human 
society  the  date  of  its  demise. 

Human  society  had  acquired  a 


primitive  set  of  new  tools,  new 
tools  that  when  they  became  re- 
fined and  developed  would  carve 
out  more  social  change  in  the 
subsequent  144  years  than  all  the 
previous  countless  ages  of  man 
on  this  earth.  Discovery  and  de- 
velopment roared  into  high  gear, 
thundering  through  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  machine  age 
to  give  birth  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  tech- 
nology, the  nemesis  of  all  tradi- 
tion. 

Technology  toddled  into  the 
social  picture  just  prior  to  World 
War  I.  The  emergency  of  World 
War  I  gave  it  its  first  impetus,  an 
impetus  so  great  that  the  national 
leaders  in  finance,  politics  and 
business  succumbed  in  a  drunken 
orgy  to  exploiting  technology  for 
the  acquisition  of  monetary 
wealth  and  personal  power  in 
greater  corporate  aggrandize- 
ment. The  printed  pages  of  our 
libraries  and  records  are  replete 
with  the  gaudy  worship  and  lurid 
proclamations  of  success  of  the 
national  leaders  of  every  country 
so  fortuitously  situated  that  it 
could  apply  technology  to  in- 
crease its  national  production  of 
physical  wealth. 

Technology  applied  to  any  na- 
tional area  possessing  the  energy 
and  mineral  resources  to  operate 
a  technological  mechanism  will, 
if  extensively  developed,  raise  the 


energy  conversion  of  that  nation- 
al area,  increase  its  production  of 
physical  wealth,  and,  if  continued 
long  enough,  it  must  ultimately 
destroy  the  political  and  national 
structure  which  introduced  it. 

Political  leaders  and  tycoons  of 
the  business  world  have  yet  to 
realize  that  the  entire  culture 
and  tradition  of  the  Price  System 
have  evolved  from  out  of  seven 
thousand  years  of  human  society 
producing  its  physical  wealth 
with  human  toil  and  hand  tools. 
All  the  legalities,  moralities,  so- 
cial institutions  and  all  of  the 
values  so  extolled  by  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  our  upper 
classes  are  the  surplus  social 
values  that  flower  only  for  the 
elite  through  centuries  of  excre- 
ment of  human  toil. 

World  War  II  is  the  first  major 
war  in  history  in  which  the  com- 
batants are  arrayed  as  ideological 
protagonists,  the  fascism  of  the 
axis  fighting  the  war  to  intro- 
duce by  military  force  a  social 
system  that  would  freeze  human 
society  and  prevent  social  change. 
In  opposition  to  the  fascist  na- 
tions is  arrayed  the  political  con- 
glomerate and  divergent  hodge- 
podge of  the  United  Nations,  the 
three  major  components  of  this 
United  Nations  conglomerate  be- 
ing Great  Britain,  United  States 
and  Russia.  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  engaged 
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in  a  military  war  with  the  fascist 
powers  of  the  world  but  after 
five  years  of  bloody  battle  they 
have  yet  to  create  a  single  ideo- 
logical concept  to  blazen  a  social 
vision  befitting  their  struggle. 

World  War  II  is  a  technological 
war  and  the  emergency  of  World 
War  II  has  created  a  flood  of 
technological  equipment  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  vol- 
ume of  discovery  and  develop- 
ment. The  technological  devel- 
opment of  World  War  I  created  a 
producing  capacity  of  the  United 
States  so  great  that  in  the  years 
following  the  war  the  citizens  of 
United  States  did  not  possess 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to 
consume  the  output  of  American 
production.  In  order  to  escape 
a  national  debacle,  our  national 
leaders  instituted  instalment 
buying  at  home  in  order  to  mort- 
gage the  future  purchasing  pow- 
er of  every  citizen  so  that  he 
could  buy  more  today  and  finish 
paying  for  it  a  year  hence.  For- 
eign countries  could  not  purchase 
the  products  of  our  surplus  na- 
tional production  so  American 
money  was  loaned  to  them  in 
order  to  buy  American  goods  on 
paper  promises  that  we  knew 
would  never  be  paid.  Between 
the  depression  of  the  twenties 
and  the  crash  of  1929  we  dumped 
$9  billion  of  American  surplus 
production  abroad.      Since    then 
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up  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  we  have  tried  every 
known  device  to  keep  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  machine  of 
United  States  running  after  a 
fashion.  World  War  II  prolonged 
the  life  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  the  Demo- 
cratic regime  of  United  States. 

World  War  II  has  introduced  a 
volume  of  technology  that  dwarfs 
that  of  World  War  I.  While  Uni- 
ted States  has  produced  the 
greatest  technological  production 
ever  known,  it  has  in  the  last  five 
years  dumped  processes  and 
equipment  from  Canada  to  Chile, 
from  Alaska  to  Greenland,  and 
from  Australia  to  Africa.  The 
emergency  has  compelled  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to  instigate  the  technological  in- 
dustrialization of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa  and  India, 
and  to  provoke  technological  de- 
velopment in  all  other  countries 
whether  friendly  belligerents  or 
neutrals,  such  as  Mexico,  Central 
America,  South  America,  west- 
ern and  central  Africa,  Egypt, 
Iraq  and  Iran. 

Regardless  of  the  death  and  de- 
vastation of  World  War  II,  the 
world  situation  as  the  year  1944 
draws  to  a  close  bears  few  re- 
semblances to  the  world  of  1939. 
In  1944  Australia  has  become  a 
surplus  manufacturing  economy, 
Canada  has  witnessed  the  great- 


est  transformation  of  any  coun- 
try, rising  to  be  the  third  export 
nation  of  the  world,  and  India 
too  has  transformed  herself  into 
huge  industrial  production  and 
export.  India      no      longer 

owes  Great  Britain.  India 
has  become  the  creditor  and  Bri- 
tain owes  India  over  $4  billion  in 
blocked  currency.  The  contribu- 
tion of  Canadian  production  to 
the  war  effort  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  so  huge  that,  while 
Canada  has  $2  billion  in  British 
pounds  sterling  within  the  Do- 
minion, she  is  owed  even  more 
billions  for  her  total  exports  to 
Britain  up  to  date.  Far  off  Aus- 
tralia has  built  up  a  technological 
industrialization  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  can  supply  and 
equip  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Australian  army,  navy  and  air 
force,  and  furthermore  can  ex- 
port a  surplus  to  Great  Britain 
and  supply  reverse  lend-lease  to 
United  States.  South  Africa  has 
manufactured  or  installed  long 
lines  of  glistening  new  equipment 
turning  out  products  that  dim  the 
glamour  of  South  Africa's  gold 
and  diamonds.  The  world  cannot 
go  back  to  1939. 

Whenever  any  modern  indus- 
trial nation  instigates  the  intro- 
duction of  technological  mass 
production  in  another  national 
entity  or  colonial  possession 
whose  national  domain  is  equal 


to  or  greater  than  the  total  area 
of  the  originating  homeland,  it 
must  export  first  monetary  capi- 
tal and  capital  goods  into  the 
territory  to  be  developed.  If 
the  process  of  technological  de- 
velopment in  the  subsidiary  area 
be  continued  and  extended,  the 
technology  of  the  subsidiary  area 
will,  as  the  energy  conversion  per 
capita  rises,  automatically  in- 
dulge in  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  continued  growth  of 
technological  production  and 
energy  conversion  per  capita  in 
any  subsidiary  area  will  lead  in- 
evitably to  overproduction  in 
that  country's  most  accessible  re- 
source capacities. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  Canada,  Australia, 
India  and  South  Africa  were  eco- 
nomic dependencies  in  the  Bri- 
tish Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
exporters  of  agrarian  and  raw 
materials  to  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  British  world  empire  trade. 
As  1945  approaches,  the  irony  of 
technological  impact  on  world 
trade  becomes  more  apparent. 
Canada,  Australia  and  India  are 
no  longer  economic  dependen- 
cies. They  are  today  equipped 
with  a  technological  capacity  that 
has  made  them  superior  competi- 
tors. Their  natural  resources, 
larger  areas  and  greater  agricul- 
tural and  climatic  range  have,  in 
conjunction    with    their    techno- 
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logical  equipment,  ushered  these 
national  entities  into  a  new  era. 

These  countries  in  1944  have 
at  last  attained  the  position 
wherein  their  national  productive 
capacity  can  reproduce  and  ex- 
pand its  own  technology.  The 
long  continuous  strip  mill  op- 
erating under  automatic  techno- 
logical control  at  Jamshedpur, 
India,  and  fed  from  the  richer 
ores  and  coal  of  the  south  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  renders  obsoles- 
cent the  export  steel  capacity  of 
the  British  Isles  operating  on  the 
inferior  iron  and  higher  cost 
coal.  So,  too,  in  Canada  and 
Australia  will  the  rising  tech- 
nology write  finis  to  the  former 
import  trade  from  other  manu- 
facturing countries.  The  huge 
new  steel  plant  in  Brazil  and  the 
units  now  under  construction  in 
Chile  and  Peru  will  add  further 
anarchy  to  the  international  pic- 
ture. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  anarchy  was  born 
when  Eli  Whitney  walked  out  of 
his  work  shop  with  the  cotton 
gin  in  1793.  Herbert  Spencer's 
instinctive  exclamation  was  cor- 
rect but  little  did  he  suspect  that 
the  anarchy  introduced  into  the 
social  order  of  man  by  the  impact 
of  technological  production  of 
physical  wealth  would  penetrate 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  hu- 


man being  was  the  only  machine 
capable  of  producing  physical 
wealth.  Human  society  from  an- 
tiquity down  to  yesterday  has  in- 
variably held  the  view  that  95 
percent  of  the  population  of  any 
nation  were  expendables  in  the 
human  toil  hand-tool  process  of 
producing  physical  wealth.  The 
chief  concern  of  rulers,  states- 
men, and  national  leaders  in  the 
governments  of  yesterday  has 
been  the  enforced  maintenance 
of  proprietory  rights  of  the  con- 
trolling estate  over  the  remaining 
95  percent  of  the  population  of 
their  nation.  For  so  many  count- 
less ages  has  this  persisted  that 
social  tradition  has  established 
the  thought  patterns  and  concep- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  become  historic  reflexes.  By 
the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries  the  philo- 
sophic conceptions  and  classical 
values  of  this  social  complex  had 
become  so  ingrained  in  human 
society  that  today  in  1944  the  na- 
tional leaders  of  practically  all  of 
the  western  world  are  cursed 
with  these  social  concepts,  all  an- 
tedating 1648. 

National  leaders  and  the  ty- 
coons of  free  enterprise  still  view 
the  design  and  construction  of 
modern  technological  production 
with  the  same  conceptional  per- 
spectives and  with  the  same 
standards  of  value  as  those  held 
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by  the  overlords  of  the  wealth 
producing  slave  mechanisms  of 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  the  Middle  Ages  and  our 
southern  plantations.  In  seven- 
ty centuries  the  conditioning  has 
become  so  strong  that  they  still 
view  modern  technology  through 
the  social  stigmatism  of  proprie- 
tory rights.  Modern  technology 
and  its  attendant  control  are  still 
to  them  human  slaves  in  mech- 
anical form  grinding  out  physical 
wealth  for  the  enhancement  of 
economic  power  and  personal  ag- 
grandizement of  the  proprietors 
of  modern  economic  society. 
They  see  modern  technology  on- 
ly as  a  unique  and  complicated 
process,  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, but  which  they  own 
and  control  and  nationally  regu- 
late by  political  government  for 
the  purposes  of  producing  ever 
more  physical  wealth  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  super-economic  nobili- 
ty and  the  seduction  of  the 
masses  by  distributing  sufficient 
economic  wherewithal  to  create 
the  social  malevolency  of  the 
petite  bourgeois  apathy. 

In  the  days  of  ancient  Rome, 
bread  and  circuses  were  two  of 
the  soporifics  fed  to  the  masses. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  the 
human  toil  hand-tool  process  of 
human  slavery  couldn't  produce 
physical  wealth  fast  enough  to 
provide  bread  and    circuses    for 
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everyone.  Even  that  social  so- 
porific ceased  when  the  Roman 
Legions  found  they  could  not 
capture  slaves  fast  enough  to 
maintain  the  social  process. 

The  national  leaders  of  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
in  particular,  and  of  other  coun- 
tries in  general,  shudder  as  they 
contemplate  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  the  postwar  problems 
of  their  respective  nations.  The 
forthright  resolution  of  Winston 
Churchill  and  his  spirit  of  British 
doggedness,  coupled  with  that 
great  acumen  of  adroit  capacity 
for  compromise  and  expediency 
exhibited  by  the  great  political 
tactician,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
in  conjunction  with  the  facile 
maneuverability,  the  charming 
evasiveness,  and  multi-lateral 
adaptability  to  all  facets  of  liberal 
political  dealing  of  Mackenzie 
King,  are  today  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  political  leadership  of 
the  tory  liberal  concepts  of  the 
classical  values  and  bourgeois 
tradition. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In 
the  last  ten  years,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  latter  five,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in 
carrying  out  the  various  man- 
euvers in  their  foreign  policy 
have  singled  out  as  foreign 
standard  bearers  and  co-associ- 
ates individuals  of  national  and 
world-wide   repute    with    whom 
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Great  Britain  and  United  States 
could  successfully  collaborate  in 
achieving  a  culmination  of  the 
objectives  of  their  respective 
foreign  policies.  What  a  damn- 
ing record  of  poor  judgment,  bad 
guessing,  ill  placed  confidence 
and  unprofitable  investment. 
Never  has  any  major  nation  been 
able  to  parade  such  a  consistent 
series  of  international  blunders. 

Let's  begin  the  record.  In  1936 
Papal  Secretary  Pacelli  visited 
the  White  House  and  the  United 
States.  Shortly        afterwards 

President  Roosevelt  announced 
the  placing  of  an  official  embargo 
on  the  sale  and  shipment  of  mili- 
tary arms  to  the  duly  elected 
Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Spain  with  $760  million  in  gold 
in  its  treasury.  This  little  act 
along  with  similar  courtesies  on 
the  part  of  the  French  and  Bri- 
tish Governemnts  deprived  the 
Spanish  Loyalists  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  supplies,  but  in 
nowise  deprived  Franco  and  his 
Spanish  fascists  from  receiving 
arms,  planes,  tanks,  guns  and 
armies  from  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  from  corporate  enterprise 
here  and  abroad.  This  neat  little 
act  put  the  1936  national  election 
in  the  bag  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  United  States  in  1936 
contravened  international  law  in 
order  to  secure  a  political  advant- 
age at  home  and  good    business 


abroad,  although  we  declined  to 
institute  an  embargo  against  Ja- 
pan in  her  invasion  of  China 
while  we  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fessed ourselves  as  a  nation  to  be 
national  sympathizers  with  the 
Chinese. 

The  pickings  in  subsidizing  in- 
ternational fascism  were  so  juicy 
that  they  compensated  us  spiri- 
tually for  the  putridity  of  our  ac- 
tions. We  will  pass  over  lightly 
the  huge  shipments  of  petroleum 
products  to  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  Rieber's  manipulation  of 
the  Texas  Company's  foreign  oil 
shipments  to  them,  and  the  tidy 
22,734,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
shipped  from  United  States  to 
Japan  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1940.  This  list  could  go  on  for 
pages  but  Technocracy  will  leave 
the  detailed  documentation  to 
others. 

Since  our  entry  into  the  war 
we  have  entered  into  a  spirit  of 
collaboration  and  association 
with  a  long  list  of  characters  on 
the  international  scene.  Let  us 
begin.  For  a  long  time  Admiral 
Leahy  and  Charge  D'affaires 
Robert  Murphy  played  footy 
with  that  old  fascist  buzzard, 
Marshall  Petain.  After  Petain, 
in  North  Africa  we  sponsored  in 
rapid  succession  Admiral  Darlan, 
General  Giraud,  Pucheu,  Bois- 
son,  and  transported  Peyrouton 
from  Argentine  to  North  Africa. 
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What  a  record!  Marshall  Petain 
is  in  Germany,  Admiral  Darlan 
was  assassinated,  Pucheu  was 
executed  by  the  French  in  North 
Africa,  General  Giraud  has  been 
retired  to  the  bushes,  Boisson 
and  Peyrouton  are  under  custody 
arrest.  Every  single  character 
on  the  French  section  of  the  in- 
ternational stage  that  has  receiv- 
ed the  blessing  of  official  United 
States  recognition  has  been  re- 
pudiated by  his  fellow  country- 
men. 

The  scene  changes.  Baron 
General  Mannerheim,  Premier 
Tanner  and  some  half  dozen 
others  of  the  previous  fascist 
Government  of  Finland  have  for 
the  last  four  years  received  the 
warmest  sympathies  and  support 
from  the  press  of  United  States 
along  with  that  Finnish  ex-Am- 
bassador Procope.  Mr.  Procope 
was  the  darling  of  the  interna- 
tional set  in  official  Washington. 
Where,  Oh  where,  is  Baron  Gen- 
eral Mannerheim,  Mr.  Tanner 
and  Mr.  Procope?  The  troops  of 
the  Red  Army  are  in  Helsinki 
and  are  fighting  their  way  across 
northern  Finland,  and  Baron 
General  Mannerheim  had  better 
be  in  Sweden  or  Germany  under 
cover  in  some  deep  hideout  if  he 
is  to  escape  being  hung  as  a  war 
criminal  in  the  City  of  Leningrad. 

In  Italy  we  came  out  in  open 
support     of     King     Victor     Em- 


manuel of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
Marshal  Badoglio  and  others. 
The  King  of  Italy,  Marshall  Ba- 
doglio, and  others  were  touted 
as  the  great  leaders  of  the  Italian 
people  who  had  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  to  rescue  Italy 
from  the  depths  of  fascism  and 
prepare  her  for  her  place  a- 
mongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  diminutive  fascist  King  of 
Italy  has  'snuck'  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, followed  by  Marshall  Ba- 
doglio and  all  the  others  in  whom 
we  placed  our  faith  and  collab- 
oration. The  Bonomi  Govern- 
ment is  but  a  temporary  gesture 
in  the  face  of  the  oncoming  re- 
volution in  the  Italian  political 
state.  The  oncoming  revolution 
in  Italy  is  bound  to  occur  after 
the  liberation  of  the  revolution- 
ary northern  Italy.  Would  this 
fact  account  for  the  slowness  of 
our  military   campaign  in  Italy? 

Great  Britain  and  United 
States  in  Yugoslavia  backed 
King  Peter  and  his  Government- 
in-Exile  in  London  and  his  Mini- 
ster of  War  Mikailovich  in  Serbia. 
The  British  and  American  press 
no  longer  mention  King  Peter 
and  his  cabinet  and  Mikailovich 
is  a  dead  letter.  Marshal  Tito, 
Commander  of  the  Yugoslav 
Army  of  Liberation,  is  at  this 
moment  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Red  Army  in 
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the  final  assault  to  capture  Bel- 
grade, the  capital  of  Yugoslavia. 

From  all  accounts  we  played 
footy  with  the  King  Boris  Gov- 
ernment of  Bulgaria  and  the 
King  Boris  Government  sent 
delegates  to  Cairo  to  discuss  ar- 
mistice and  peace  terms.  The  Red 
Army  reached  the  borders  of 
Bulgaria  and  immediately  de- 
clared war.  The  government  of 
King  Boris  fell  over  night  and 
the  delegates  at  Cairo  no  longer 
represented  anything  Bulgarian, 
and  instantly  disappeared.  The 
Russian  Army  found  a  secret 
United  States-British  military 
mission  inside  Bulgaria  that  had 
evidently  been  sent  to  deal  with 
the  King  Boris  Government  in 
Sofia.  The  net  result:  the  Rus- 
sian Army  promptly  escorted  the 
United  States-British  military 
mission  across  the  border  into 
neutral  Turkey  as  unwanted 
guests. 

In  Poland  we  have  consistently 
supported  the  reactionary  fascist 
Polish  Government-in-Exile.  We 
personally  singled  out  General 
Sikorsky,  Premier  Mikolajczyk 
and  General  Sosnkowski  and  fin- 
ally General  Komorowski,  other- 
wise General  Bor.  General  Sikor- 
sky is  dead,  General  Sosnkowski 
is  demoted  and  General  Komo- 
rowski, alias  Bor,  has  surrender- 
ed to  the  German  Army. 

We    have    followed     the     same 


trend  in  China  too.  The  star  of 
Chiang  Kai-chek  is  going  into 
eclipse. 

Only  General  Franco,  Dr.  Sala- 
zar  of  Portugal  and  Eamon  de 
Valera  of  Eire  remain.  The  fu- 
ture of  these  last  would  not  be 
considered  an  insurable  risk  by 
any  actuary.  Their  days  are 
numbered  too. 

Never  has  a  major  nation  in  ten 
years  of  the  execution  of  its  for- 
eign policy  achieved  such  a  re- 
cord, for  the  bestowal  of  our  of- 
ficial support  and  recognition  up- 
on any  prominent  figure  in  the 
international  scene  has  invariably 
been  the  kiss  of  death  politically 
and  on  occasion  mortally. 

Never  in  history  has  any  na- 
tion been  so  bedevilled  and  curs- 
ed by  the  big-shot-itus  complex  of 
business  success  in  its  interna- 
tional dealings.  United  States 
started  to  have  a  foreign  policy 
when  it  laid  down  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  but  since  the  Civil  War 
we  have  abandoned  any  pretence 
of  one  because  in  the  last  eighty 
years  United  States  has  never 
possessed  a  national  strategy,  or 
a  directional  design  of  the  oper- 
ation of  its  own  entirety.  There- 
fore, it  could  not  have  a  foreign 
policy,  for  the  foreign  policy  of 
any  major  nation  can  only  be  the 
reflection  abroad  of  the  internal 
policy  of  the  national  state. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Monetary  Morass 


Demonstrating  that  our  entire  system  of  production  and  distribution 
through  the  medium  of  money  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
impact  of  labor-saving  machinery,  so  that  no  human  force  on  earth 
can  save  it. 


A  sortie  into  the  sacred  realm 
o£  'finance'  is  an  undertaking 
which  requires  courage  and  men- 
tal stability.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared to  wade  through  a  welter 
of  opinions,  forage  through  reams 
of  meaningless  figures,  and  axe 
your  way  through  pages  of  con- 
flicting theory  to  get  to  the  basic 
fundamentals.  The  process  is 
further  complicated  by  an  array 
of  professional  jargon  which  has 
accumulated  through  centuries  of 
Price  System  operation,  and 
which  takes  on  new  terminology 
with  each  successive  phase. 

There  are  such  things  as  bud- 
gets, expenditures,  appropria- 
tions, gratuities,  credits,  loans, 
consumer  spending,  recurring 
commitments,  deficit  financing, 
floating  capital,  reestablishment 
funds,  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  pouring 
forth  as  fluently  as  Brooklyn 
slang.  It  is  difficult  to  pin  a  de- 
finition on  any  of  them,  yet  the 
aura  of  dignity  which  each  high- 
sounding  expression  commands  is 
so  impressive  that  the  average 
person  is  too  much  in  awe  to  ask 
questions. 
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Some  years  ago  a  'subsidy'  was 
py.id  to  wheat  farmers  when  the 
prevailing  prices  were  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Later,  this 
process  became  known  as  'price 
pegging.'  For  postwar  purposes 
a  new  phrase  has  been  dreamed 
up —  'price  floor.'  All  three  may 
mean  exactly  the  same  in  the 
end — higher  taxes — but  then, 
who  would  be  impressed  or 
pleased? 

'No,'  you  tell  yourself,  'this 
problem  is  not  for  me.  It's  too 
damned  confusing.  I  think  I  had 
better  leave  it  to  the  men  who 
understand  these  things.'  Well, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
politicians,  economists,  and  busi- 
nessmen are  nonplussed  them- 
selves today. 

Technocracy's  scientific  analy- 
sis has  shown  that  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  production  and  distribu- 
tion through  the  medium  of 
monetary  evaluation  has  been 
rendered  obsolete  through  the 
impact  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery. This  monetary  system  is  in 
process  of  inevitable  disintegra- 
tion and  no  human  force  on  earth 
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can  save  it.  Technocracy  alone 
has  presented  a  synthesis  to  meet 
and  to  carry  on  from  this  even- 
tuality. 

The  pill  is  a  bitter  one  to  swal- 
low. The  matter  of  social  pres- 
tige and  self-esteem  is  involved, 
so  our  politicians,  economists, 
and  businessmen  frantically  con- 
tinue to  search  for  a  way  out,  and 
every  day  they  give  birth  to  some 
new  scheme,  some  new  palliative. 
The  sum  total  of  this  conglomer- 
ate mess  is  what  constitutes  the 
Price  System's  much  vaunted 
'Postwar  Planning.' 

Late  in  August  the  Canadian 
Parliament  closed  its  session  af- 
ter sitting  through  months  of 
contemplation  and  debate.  High 
on  the  agenda  was  the  business 
of  evolving  a  plan  of  campaign 
which  would  meet  the  problem 
of  recurring  depression  after  the 
war. 

Let  us  try  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  general  approach.  At  the 
outset  we  must  understand  the 
two  purposes  for  which  most  of 
the  politicos  were  vainly  striv- 
ing: (1)  To  maintain  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  thus  make  every  citizen  a 
potential  customer;  (2)  To  pre- 
serve the  'free  enterprise'  system 
in  a  manner  to  which  it  is  ac- 
customed. 

In  the  ten  years  of  'ragged'  in- 
dividualism which   preceded   the 


war,  our  politicians,  economists, 
and  businessmen  had  been  at 
wits'  end  to  keep  the  old  ship  of 
state  afloat.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  had 
been  relieved  of  their  jobs  by 
modern  technology  had  landed 
on  the  breadlines,  and  they  some- 
times became  obstreperous  and 
ugly  about  their  lot.  At  that 
time  public  pressure  had  forced 
large  expenditures  on  relief  pro- 
jects. This  process  was  called 
'pump  priming'  and  it  saved  the 
Price  System  from  cracking  up 
on  the  shoals  of  1929-39.  But  this 
was  a  costly  business;  it  did  not 
solve  our  problems  and  it  led  to 
government  ownership — which  is 
a  condition  decidedly  distasteful 
to  Big  Business.  And  it  increas- 
ed our  national  debt  to  the  sum 
of  $3,152,559,314  ($278.62  per 
capita). 

Then  came  the  war.  In  a  fight 
for  our  very  lives  we  had  to  get 
things  done  with  dispatch.  Pri- 
vate industry  gloated  over  the 
prospect  of  enhanced  profits  but 
hesitated  at  expanding  plant.  As 
of  September  1944,  the  indus- 
trialists had  spent  $300  millions 
on  new  plant  and  equipment 
while  the  Federal  Government 
was  obliged  to  step  into  business 
to  the  tune  of  $900  millions  in 
order  that  too  little  would  not  be 
delivered  too  late. 

Meanwhile     the     public     debt 
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leaped  to  $8,842,270,000  ($774.28 
per  capita),  and  an  estimate  of 
$996.23  per  capita  is  in  prospect 
for  March  1945.  The  cost  of  pay- 
ing interest  alone  on  this  astrono- 
mical sum  amounts  to  $274  mil- 
lions per  year.  Corporate  enter- 
prise views  the  situation  with 
alarm.  Industry  is  slipping  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government 
while  the  national  debt  must  be 
paid  through  taxes  on  rugged  in- 
dividualists,  large   and   small. 

Looking  for  a  way  out,  our 
Price  System  referees  at  Ottawa 
have  embarked  upon  what  they 
call  a  new,  unorthodox,  and  revo- 
lutionary procedure.  A  $200 
million  net  annual  appropriation 
is  to  be  made  for  family  allow- 
ances; from  $250  to  $300  millions 
is  to  be  allocated  for  contributory 
old-age  pensions  and  the  national 
health  insurance  plan;  approxi- 
mately $400  millions  is  to  be 
made  available  as  'credits'  or 
guarantees  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  export  trade;  $550 
millions  for  housing  develop- 
ment and  farm  improvement 
loans;  $100  millions  constitutes  an 
industrial  development  bank; 
$750  millions  of  cash  commit- 
ment is  scheduled  for  war  ser- 
vices gratuities  and  reestablish- 
ment  credits;  a  mere  $20  millions 
is  allocated  for  slum  clearance; 
$225  millions  is  slated  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  a  price  floor 


under  farm  and  fishery  prices. 

Thus  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  extricate  the  Government 
from  business  activities  and  to 
stimulate  private  enterprise 
through  pouring  money  into 
channels  which  will  'help  busi- 
ness to  help  itself.'  In  preference 
to  placing  the  rugged  individual 
on  relief,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Government  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness and  supply  foreign  countries 
with  the  capital  to  purchase  his 
products.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  international  generosi- 
ties are  called  'credits'  or  'loans.' 

The  family  allowance  measure 
is  regarded  as  a  neat  method  of 
feeding  purchasing  power  to 
those  in  the  less  fortunate  income 
groups,  and,  as  a  possible  by-pro- 
duct, to  stimulate  the  biological 
urge  to  reproduce. 

The  entire  process  is  consider- 
ed to  be  a  decided  departure 
from  the  traditional  concept  of 
'pump  priming'  and  Government 
'bureaucracy.'  The  whole  theme 
is  purchasing  power  and  'private 
enterprise.' 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to 
the  situation  which  is  even  more 
interesting.  The  old  method  of 
Federal  financing  was  an  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  the  'bal- 
anced budget.'  Traditionally, 
Government  expenditure  esti- 
mates were  made  and  taxes  were 
levied   to    an    extent   which   was 
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considered  financially  feasible 
and  politically  discreet.  Theo- 
retically, revenue  and  expendi- 
tures were  supposed  to  balance. 

Prior  to  1939,  expenditures 
ranged  between  $350  and  $500 
millions,  while  the  tax  collections 
came  within  a  narrow  margin  of 
reaching  these  figures.  If  there 
should  be  too  large  a  discrepancy 
someone  dreamed  up  a  term  such 
as  'frugal  deficit  financing'  and 
the  gap  was  covered  on  the  next 
year's  books. 

Came  the  war  and  Government 
spending  took  a  sharp  leap  up- 
wards; from  $900  millions  in  1939 
to  an  estimated  $6  billions  for 
1944-45 — an  increase  of  seven 
times  the  'normal'  figure. 

Could  taxes  and  other  reve- 
nues be  collected  to  balance  this 
figure?  Well,  hardly.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  less  than  half 
of  the  1944-45  expenditures  can 
be  collected  during  that  term. 
The  accumulation  of  these  huge 
deficits  accounts  for  our  mount- 
ing national  debt. 

But  the  politicians,  economists, 
and  businessmen,  studying  the 
figures,  rioted  that  although  only 
half  the  cash  could  be  raised  to 
meet  the  new  expenditures,  the 
amount  raised  was  almost  twice 
the  amount  that  could  be  raised 
previously.  This  gave  them  the 
bright  idea  that  if  gains  are  made 
in     our     national     income,     our 


'capacity  to  carry  debt'  also  in- 
creases, and  we  thus  move  into 
a  new  and  momentous  dream 
world  of  financing  which  has 
hitherto  been  unknown  and 
which  requires  the  daring  spirit 
of  the  pioneer.  The  budget  is 
now  to  be  regarded  as  a  'wheel 
balance'  of  national  economy  and 
the  whole  business  is  just  a  com- 
plicated study  of  relativity. 

Why  not  go  ahead  and  budget 
for  $5  billions  for  the  first  post- 
war year,  keep  industries  hum- 
ming at  their  present  rate,  re-ab- 
sorb all  of  the  war  personnel  in- 
to peacetime  industry  and  tax 
just  up  to  the  point  where  it  be- 
comes uncomfortable?  There  may 
be  deficits,  but  for  the  present 
we'll  just  let  them  go  hang. 

You,  dear  reader,  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  inner  sanctum  of 
economic  spiritualists,  but  if  you 
know  anything  about  the  funda- 
mentals of  science  and  mathema- 
tics you  will  recognize  in  this 
reckless  delirium  a  last,  wild,  but 
happy  excursion  into  the  swamps 
of  suicide. 

Not  that  we  should  despair  at 
such  a  prospect.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  preferable  that  the  next  social 
state  be  ushered  in  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  glorious  spending 
spree;  a  surplus  of  goods  for 
ready  distribution  could  go  a  long 
way  in  averting  calamity  during 
a    transition     period.      What    we 
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are  interested  in  here,  however, 
is  to  point  out  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem apostles  the  futility  of  their 
efforts  in  attempting  to  effect  an 
eventual  Price  System  solution. 

With  that  purpose  in  mind  let 
us  get  back  to  those  figures 
again.  The  point  with  which  our 
economic  apologists  seek  to  im- 
press us  is  this  phenomenon  of 
scalar  proportions.  They  state 
that  with  higher  Government  ex- 
penditures creating  a  higher  na- 
tional income,  the  relative  bur- 
den on  business  and  taxpayers 
will  be  no  greater.  Taxes  would 
be  higher,  sure,  but  not  higher 
in  relation  to  the  new  incomes. 

What  they  fail  to  state  is  that 
the  deficits  will  also  be  relatively 
higher  and  that  they  will  be  pil- 
ing up  on  the  accumulated  de- 
ficits of  other  years.  Also,  that 
in  case  of  a  market  slump  the  de- 
ficits do  not  slump  but  continue 
to  increase.  We  are  not  inform- 
ed as  to  what  kind  of  financing 
can  be  developed  to  raise  money 
on  anything  like  the  scale  that 
War  Bond  sales  have  done.  No 
government  has  yet  attempted 
the  sale  of  Peace  Bonds. 

Since  the  scalar  proportion  is 
so  much  greater  than  the  prewar 
budgeting,  the  assumptions  upon 
which  the  entire  program  is 
founded  must  be  sound  or  that 
program  is  resting  upon  a  pre- 
carious heap   of  dynamite.     The 


extent  to  which  the  Price  System 
can  crash  is  also  relative! 

Now  let  us  examine  these  as- 
sumptions. First,  the  theory  is 
held  that  mass  unemployment 
can  be  prevented  by  mass  spend- 
ing. Secondly,  the  prospect  of  a 
continuous  and  insatiable  foreign 
market  is  accepted  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  In  either  or  both 
cases,  here  is  wishful  thinking  on 
its  most  elevated  and  exalted 
plane.  It  is  breathtaking  to  real- 
ize how  such  a  colossal  super- 
structure of  pseudo-planning 
could  be  based  on  such  a  shaky 
premise. 

In  Canada  at  the  present  time 
we  have  close  to  750,000  persons 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Almost 
their  entire  efforts  are  devoted  to 
consumption  and  destruction — 
that  is,  war.  On  the  home  front 
roughly  one  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion citizens  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing the  implements  of  war. 
The  remainder,  using  the  ma- 
chines of  a  newly  developed 
technology,  are  producing  a  high- 
er standard  of  living  for  us  all 
than  we  ever  enjoyed  before,  in 
spite  of  the  war  and  its  gigantic 
demands. 

Assuming  that  hostilities  have 
ceased,  let  us  take  the  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (who  are 
engaged  in  destroying  goods) ,  add 
the  army  of  industrial  war  work- 
ers  (whose  efforts  are  expended 
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at  eventual  destruction),  consoli- 
date these  groups  and  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  in  con- 
junction with  those  who  are  al- 
ready producing  our  wartime 
consumer  abundance.  That  would 
be  one  form  of  'full  employment.' 

Together  with  our  present  in- 
stalled technology  and  our  stores 
of  natural  resources,  this  indus- 
trial army  has  a  production 
potential  that  could  flood  our 
markets  with  such  a  plethora  of 
abundance  that  prices  would 
slump  right  out  of  sight.  The 
prairie  farmers,  who  sold  wheat 
at  25  cents  a  bushel  and  eggs  at 
10  cents  a  dozen,  know  what 
abundance  can  do  to  prices. 
These  same  people  know  that 
under  such  conditions  huge  tax 
bills  cannot  be  paid. 

But,  you  say,  we  are  going  to 
sell  these  surpluses  abroad.  Are 
we?  The  outside  world  did  not 
want  our  surpluses  before  the 
war.  True,  much  equipment  has 
been  destroyed  in  Europe  of  late, 
but  much  new  technology  has 
been  installed  in  Europe  at  the 
same  time — and  in  South  Africa, 
India,  Australia,  South  America, 
Russia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  rest  of  the  world  must  con- 
tinue to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
Price  System,  and,  regardless  of 
all  the  philosophical  diplomatic 
chatter  that  is  current  today,  the 
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businessmen  of  these  foreign 
countries  are  not  likely  to  per- 
mit us  to  dump  surpluses  in  their 
midst  to  ruin  their  own  local 
rackets.  The  cheaper  our  goods, 
the  more  they  will  resent  it.  Let 
us  admit  that  a  market  will  be 
available  for  durable  goods,  roll- 
ing stock,  and  food  products  in 
the  reconstruction  period.  But 
this  economic  orgy  will  be  surpris- 
ingly short  and  the  game  will 
then  be  up  in  spite  of  our  fine 
'altruism'    and   'philanthropy.' 

Our  natural  resources  will 
have  been  depleted  to  just  that 
extent,  and  another  thing  that 
will  be  up  will  be  our  national 
debt.  And  when  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  goods  which  are  going 
abroad  are  again  reduced  to  a 
trickle,  surpluses  once  more  will 
pile  up  on  our  docks  and  in  our 
warehouses.  The  surpluses  of 
1929-39  will  appear  as  mole-hills. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  past 
four  paragraphs  has  been  pro- 
mulgated upon  the  assumption 
that  we  are  to  have  'full  employ- 
ment.' That  is  a  theoretical  as- 
sumption. The  alternative  is  un- 
employment. 

Now  let  us  take  another  view- 
point. Suppose  that  we  budget 
for  $5  billions  annually  for  two 
or  three  years  and  allow  'free 
enterprise'  to  go  to  work  on  some 
internal  development  projects. 
Our  waterpower  potential  is  not 
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developed  beyond  a  fifth  of  its 
maximum.  Electrification  of  rural 
and  industrial  areas,  the  building 
of  dams  for  irrigation  and  flood 
control,  new  highways  and  the 
extension  of  aviation  facilities 
are  in  prospect.  We  could  direct 
our  attention  to  attaining  'full 
employment'   in  this  direction. 

There  is  no  surer  or  quicker 
way  in  which  'free  enterprise' 
could  commit  suicide,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  kilowatt-hours 
means  a  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  man-hours.  More 
automatic  machinery  means  a 
greater  abundance  of  goods  with 
less  human  toil  required  to  pro- 
duce them.  The  development  of 
highways  and  skyways  would  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  rail- 
ways. The  net  result  would  be 
more  abundance,  more  efficiency 
— but  less  purchasing  power.  Go 
ahead  'free  enterprise.,     Step  in- 


to  this  field  with   your   billions. 
That  is  a  dare. 

Technocracy  offers  this  chal- 
lenge knowing  full  well  that  no 
matter  who  does  the  improving 
and  developing — be  it  private 
enterprise  backed  by  a  friendly 
Government  on  a  spending  binge, 
or  state  socialism  motivated  by  a 
lofty  humanitarian  idealism — the 
factor  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  final  analysis  is  ex- 
traneous energy.  It  is  a  fact  that 
advancing  technology  is  render- 
ing the  entire  Price  System  in- 
operable. No  political  party,  eco- 
nomic body,  or  business  group 
has  yet  proposed  an  alternative 
or  successor. 

When  goods  become  so  abun- 
dant that  they  lose  their  mone- 
tary value,  where  do  we  go  from 
there?  Technocracy  stands  alone 
with  the  blueprints  of  the  New 
America.        — C.  Warren  Lowes 


4s  Technocracy  Study  Course  Predicted  .  . 


*  SORTING  OF  MAIL  ELECTRONICALLY  could  be  accomplished  if  a  row  or  rows 
of  black  and  white  squares  were  used  to  designate  the  first  main  geographical  sub- 
division in  addresses.  A  second  row  would  identify  the  postal  sub-station  and  a  third 
row  the  city  postal  carrier  district.  A  form  of  rubber  stamp  would  be  used  by  the 
sender  or  at  the  first  post  office  to  imprint  this  design  on  the  letter,  utilizing  a  key 
sheet  to  prepare  the  design  from  the  elements  of  the  address  to  which  the  letter  is  to 
be  sent. 

Letter  envelopes  could  then  be  run  through  a  machine  that  lines  up  a  photographic 
scanner  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  envelope  and,  as  the  letter  whisked  in  front  of 
the  electric  eye,  it  would  do  the  equivalent  of  reading  the  address  in  the  coded  squares 
and  then  automatically  route  the  letter  to  the  correct  mail  bag  or  container.  This 
would  be  repeated  again  for  the  second  row  and  again  for  the  third  row  when  the 
letter  arrived  in  the  final  postal  subdistrict.  Thus  it  would  have  to  be  looked  at  only 
by  the  carrier.  — Scientific  American 
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Preview  of  Plastics 


As  in  so  many  other  new  fields,  war  has  brought  sudden  progress  to 
the  plastics  industry  which,  in  normal  times,  it  might  not  have  at- 
tained for  many  decades.  There  is  only  one  word  to  describe  this  ad- 
vance, and  it  is  'fantastic.' — Mechanix  Illustrated. 


THERE  is  a  new  magic  in  the 
air  and  its  name  is  Plastics. 
Some  of  our  present-day  indus- 
trial poets  who  present  the  vi- 
sions of  the  future  come  pretty- 
close  to  making  us  believe  that 
we  are  about  to  enter  the  age  of 
unlimited  synthetics.  They  aren't 
far  wrong. 

Not  all  the  words  are  new.  We 
have  heard  about  Lucite,  Ace- 
tates, Resins,  Beetleware,  Bake- 
lite  caps,  Nylon  stockings  before 
the  war.  We  had  been  promised 
long  ago  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury was  to  become  the  Plastic 
Age.  But  not  in  our  wildest 
dreams  did  we  then  imagine  that 
the  war  would  bring  about  ac- 
tualities such  as  plastic  plumbing 
that  does  not  corrode,  plastic 
paint  that  lasts  forever,  plastic 
fabrics  which  need  not  be  sent  to 
the  cleaner,  plastic  shoe  soles 
which  do  not  wear  out,  resin- 
bonded  molded  plywood  air- 
planes and  hundreds  of  other 
things  which  might,  some  day, 
come  pretty  close  to  pushing  into 


Reprinted  from  Mechanix  Illustrated 
by  kind  permission  of  Fawcett  Publi- 
cations, Inc. 


the  background  many  of  the  old 
standbys  which  have  served  us 
well  for  hundreds  of  years. 

We  knew,  before  the  war,  that 
certain  plastics  could  be  made 
in  an  unlimited  range  of  color, 
and  that  there  were  some  clearer 
than  glass.  Many  plastics  were 
unbreakable  and  tough,  and  for 
all  practical  ^purposes  ever-last- 
ing. But  we  looked  at  even 
those  amazing  facts  with  not 
much  more  than  a  polite  interest 
in  chemical  acrobatics,  or  thought 
of  many  of  them  as  just  promo- 
tional stunts  with  which  modern 
merchandising  was  regaling  a 
gullible  public. 

As  in  so  many  other  new  fields, 
war  has  brought  sudden  progress 
to  the  plastics  industry  which,  in 
normal  times,  it  might  not  have 
attained  for  many  decades.  There 
is  only  one  word  to  describe  this 
advance,  and  it  is  'fantastic/ 

Suddenly  cut  off  from  many  of 
the  raw  materials  which  it  used 
to  have  in  abundance,  American 
industry  simply  had  to  put  its 
thinking  cap  on  and  find  new 
ways  to  replace  what  we  lost  and 
expand  that  of  which  there  was 
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not  enough  t®  go  around.  The 
chemists,  designers,  engineers, 
and  tool-and-die  makers  went  to 
work.  They  produced  within  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time 
not  only  enough  of  the  things 
with  which  to  fight  a  war,  but 
also  laid  the  foundations  for  an 
amazing  number  of  new  things 
which,  when  the  war  is  ended, 
will  open  entirely  new  ways  of 
application  and  performance. 

Many  of  these  new  wartime 
plastics  are  still  very  much 
guarded  secrets  of  the  armed 
forces.  Even  the  degree  to  which 
certain  other  materials  are  being 
replaced  by  certain  plastics,  is 
not  yet  fully  known.  But  bit  by 
bit  we  are  being  shown  some  of 
the  new  ways  and  some  of  the 
new  ideas,  and  promises  whose 
fulfillment  is  only  waiting  for  the 
day  of  peace. 

We  can  imagine  today,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  will 
enter  a  house  through  a  resin- 
impregnated  door  which  will  not 
warp  or  bend,  is  unaffected  by 
weather  and  wear  and  has  per- 
manent color.  We  can  visualize 
walking  upon  floors  which  do 
not  wear  or  scuff  ...  as  architect 
Alden  D.  Dow  says:  '  ...  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  resiliency  as  well 
as  in  a  variety  of  textures  and 
colors.  We  should  like  to  use 
them  all  through  the  building, 
having  some  floors  that  would  be 


just  right  for  dancing  and  others 
so  soft  that  they  would  be  com- 
fortable to  sit  on/  At  any  rate, 
'houseworker  fatigue*  may  then 
become  a  thing  of  the  dim  past. 
The  Venetian  blinds  in  our  dream 
house  are  plastic  blinds,  and 
plastic  is  the  rope  which  draws 
them  up  and  down.  The  light 
fixtures  have  plastic  shades 
which  give  us  a  soft  and  even 
illumination  our  tired  eyes  have 
never  had  before.  Our  telephone 
dial  shines  in  the  dark,  and  so 
does,  for  that  matter,  our  door- 
knob, and  perhaps  even  the  key- 
hole, for  they  are  coated  with  or 
molded  in  luminous  plastics.  The 
curtains  and  the  chair  and  couch 
covers  are  made  of  plastic  fibre, 
and  the  walls  are  painted  with 
non-cracking,  non  fading,  non- 
peeling  plastic  paint.  Trim  and 
moldings  can  be  bought  in  many 
varying  designs,  in  whatever  col- 
or we  wish  to  match  to  our  walls. 

Our  dishes  and  the  handles  of 
our  tableware  might  be  made  of 
plastics.  They  will  be  a  thousand 
times  better  than  any  we  have 
ever  had  before.  The  new  dishes 
and  handles  can  be  washed  in 
warm  water  without  fear  of  dam- 
age. Our  entire  plumbing  system 
will  be  made  of  plastic  material 
— no  more  frozen  pipes  in  the 
winter.  Our  window  screens  are 
plastic  fiber;  they  can  be  washed 
and  never  need  be  removed.  Wall 
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insulation  material  is  plastic  and 
electric  wires  are  insulated  by 
plastics.  We  will  have  both  wood 
and  plastic  furniture,  held  to- 
gether with  a  new  kind  of  glue 
which  will  be  untouched  by  wear 
and  temperature.  The  mountain 
climbers  and  the  fishermen  a- 
mong  us  will  use  plastic  rope  and 
string  .  .  .  and  our  piano  will  be 
housed  in  low-pressure  laminated 
wood  which  will  no  longer  need 
polishing.  Its  surface  will  not  be 
marred  by  the  bottom  of  a  high- 
ball glass  which  one  of  our  guests 
carelessly  sets  down. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  Nylon 
stockings  again  and  Nylon 
bristles  and  it  will  be  a  happy 
world  for  hogs  and  other  bristle- 
bearing  animals.  Even  paint- 
brushes will  be  made  of  Nylon. 
We  will  be  clothed  in  ravishing 
grease  resistant  fabrics  not  wov- 
en from  the  silk  worm's  threads 
but  designed  in  a  chemist's  re- 
tort. And  we  will  drive  in  low- 
slung  cars  with  transparent  top 
and  tough  but  resilient  new  fend- 
ers whose  contact  with  the  gar- 
age door  will  be  much  less  dis- 
astrous to  both  car  and  door. 

All  these  things  and  thousands 
more  are  possible;  they  are  fea- 
sible, and  what  is  more,  they  are 
on  the  way.  So  let's  look  at 
that  plastic  story  and  see  what 
there  is  to  it  and  behind  it.  Per- 
haps we   can  find  some   of     the 


reasons  for  its  incredible  scope, 
and  why  it  has  grown  in  a  few 
brief  years  into  an  industry  that 
in  1943  produced  951,000,000 
pounds  of  processed  material 
valued  at  more  than  $362,000,000. 

Generally  speaking,  plastics 
are  chemically  compounded  ma- 
terials which  are  formed,  molded 
or  cast,  under  heat  and  pressure 
to  desired  shapes.  These  plas- 
tics are  divided  into  two  major 
groups:  the  thermosetting  and 
thermoplastic  types  of  materials. 

The  thermosetting  types  con- 
sist of  base  chemicals  and  'filler' 
material  which  undergo  a  reac- 
tion during  proper  application  of 
heat  and  pressure.  When  the 
proper  process  of  manufacture  is 
finished,  a  new  material  of  per- 
manent definition  is  the  result. 
Heat  cannot  alter  or  resoften  the 
material.  Chemicals  which  might 
have  had  certain  effects  before, 
can  now  no  longer  bring  about  a 
change. 

The  thermoplastic  materials, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  may  be  reheated 
and  remolded  again  and  again. 
There  is  no  chemical  change  in 
the  material  during  the  molding 
process.  The  same  chemicals 
which  affect  the  basic  material 
will  therefore  continue  to  affect 
the  finished  product. 

J.  H.  Dubois  of  the  Plastics 
Department  of  the  General  Elec- 
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trie  Company  makes  a  very 
simple  and  clear  definition  of 
these  two  kinds  of  plastics  in  his 
book  Plastics:  He  says: 

'The  thermosetting  compounds 
may  be  compared  with  concrete. 
Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  cement 
and  sand  which  has  been  harden- 
ed by  a  chemical  reaction  in  the 
presence  of  water.  The  cement 
may  be  said  to  be  a  binder  for 
the  sand.  The  sand  serves  as  a 
filler  .  .  .  providing  body  and  sub- 
stance to  resist  dimensional 
changes.  A  chemical  change 
takes  place  when  the  cement 
'sets,'  producing  a  solid  body. 
The  change  is  permanent;  the  re- 
sulting solid  substance  retains 
the  form  in  which  it  was  cast  and 
cured. 

'In  a  typical  plastics  material 
such  as  a  phenol-formaldehyde 
compound,  the  analogy  with 
concrete  provides  an  excellent 
means  for  understanding  the 
thermosetting  reaction.  In  this 
case  the  binder  of  'cement'  is  a 
chemically  produced  resin  result- 
ing from  a  partial  union  of  the 
phenol  and  formaldehyde.  The 
phenol-formaldehyde  resin  is 
mixed  with  a  filler  such  as  pow- 
dered wood,  and  this  compound 
is  then  pressed  to  shape  in  heated 
dies.  The  combination  of  heat 
and  pressure  on  the  compound 
in  the  mold  causes  it  to  become 
plastic   and   to   flow   and  fill  out 


the  desired  contours  of  the  mold- 
ed part.  Continued  heat  and 
pressure  completes  the  chemical 
union  of  the  phenol  and  formal- 
dehyde, and  the  filler  particles 
are  bonded  into  a  unit  mass 
while  held  in  compression.  The 
binder  has  welded  the  particles 
of  filler  into  a  single  mass  which 
cannot  be  softened  again  by  heat. 
It  now  resists  chemicals  which 
would  have  dissolved  the  resin 
before  it  has  passed  through  the 
thermosetting  reaction  in  the 
mold. 

'The  thermoplastic  materials 
can  be  understood  when  consid- 
ered as  similar  to  sealing  wax. 
Sealing  wax  is  a  dense,  hard  sub- 
stance at  room  temperature. 
When  it  is  heated,  it  becomes  soft 
and  pliable  and  may  be  molded. 
When  this  shaped  or  molded  wax 
again  cools  to  normal  tempera- 
tures, it  becomes  dense  and  hard 
again  and  retains  the  newly 
formed  shape.  Unlike  the  ther- 
mosetting resins,  these  thermo- 
plastic materials  may  undergo 
this  softening  by  heating  and 
hardening  by  cooling  again  and 
again.  Since  there  has  been  no 
chemical  change  in  the  thermo- 
plastic material  during  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  cycle  of  molding, 
the  same  chemicals  which  would 
attack  it  before  molding  will  still 
attack  it  after  molding.  The  in- 
jection-molded or     thermoplastic 
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materials  are  generally  of  unit 
chemical  composition  without  the 
fillers  used  in  the  thermosetting 
compounds.' 

In  addition  to  these  two  most 
important  types  of  plastics  which 
are  formed  under  heat  and  pres- 
sure into  the  finished  items  you 
and  I  use,  there  are  also  the 
so-called  cold  molded  plastics. 
These  are  mixed,  cured  and 
baked  in  non-heated  molds.  De- 
pending on  whether  organic  or 
inorganic  fillers  are  used  in  their 
mixture,  they  are  called  non-re- 
fractory or  refractory  plastics 
and  used  almost  exclusively  for 
electrical  applications. 

There  are  also  the  cast  plastics 
which  are  of  particular  import- 
ance to  mechanics  because,  like 
metal  they  can  be  machined. 
Thermoplastics  can  also  be  ma- 
chined; but  it  is  the  cast  materi- 
als which  give  designers,  model 
makers  and  home  workshop 
people  unlimited  scope.  They  are 
made  much  in  the  same  way  any 
other  cast  material  is  made;  the 
liquid  material  .  .  .  resin  is  the 
word  .  .  .  are  poured  into  certain 
forms,  baked  and  cured  until  the 
desired  properties  are  obtained. 

As  far  as  the  molding  of  plas- 
tics goes,  there  are  several  meth- 
ods in  use.  Or,  perhaps  we  should 
put  it  this  way:  depending  on  the 
kind  of  material  to  be  used,  and 
also  the  shape  to  be  made,  one 


or  the  other  molding  method  is 
employed.  Thermosetting  ma- 
terials are  usually  cast  or  com- 
pression molded,  although,  of  late, 
they  can  also  be  injection  mold- 
ed; thermoplastics  are  injection 
molded,  compression  molded  or 
extruded.  Compression  molding 
is  a  process  by  which  the  plastic 
compound  is  pressed  into  a  heat- 
ed mold  under  very  great  pres- 
sure. In  injection  molding,  the 
hot  liquid  material  is  injected 
tnrough  nozzles  into  chilled 
molds.  Extrusion  means  that  the 
material  is  forced  through  an 
opening  in  a  die,  coming  out  of 
it  ribbon-like  in  the  shape  of  the 
die  opening. 

All  of  this  sounds,  perhaps, 
simple  enough.  It  is  possible  to 
understand  such  terms  as  com- 
pression, injection,  heat,  pres- 
sure, die.  We  can  comprehend 
that  liquid  resins  may  be  com- 
bined with  other  materials  .  .  . 
'plasticising'  ...  of  wood,  for 
instance,  or  that  several  layers 
of  various  materials  can  be  com- 
bined in  what  we  know  as  the 
laminating  process.  We  have 
used  laminated  table  tops  for 
quite  some  time;  we  have  seen 
cellophane  laminated  to  card- 
board and  so  on. 

But  where  the  miracle  comes 
in  and  the  overwhelming  wonder 
is  the  basic  chemistry  which  com- 
pounds these  various  plastic  ma- 
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terials  and  finds  formulae  which 
apply  to  thousands  of  finely  dif- 
ferentiated performances.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the 
making  of  plastics  is  that  they 
are,  for  a  large  part,  made  of  in- 
exhaustible matter,  such  as  air, 
water,  coal  and  many  plants 
which  grow  in  abundance  and 
are  available  at  low  cost.  But 
air,  coal,  water  and  plants  are  by 
no  means  the  whole  story.  Just 
to  give  you  a  couple  of  examples 
of  the  complicated  chemical  con- 
sistency of  some  plastics,  here 
are  the  things  which  make  two 
of  the  most  famous  plastics. 
Nylon  and  Plexiglas. 

Nylon  consists  of:  Phenol,  Cy- 
clohexanol,  Adipamide,  Adipic 
Acid,  Hexamethylene  Diamine; 
Plexiglas:  Acetone,  Acetone  Cy- 
anohydrin,  Methanol,  Methyl 
Methacrylate.  Of  course,  that 
doesn't  really  mean  anything  to 
anybody  except  a  plastic  chemist; 
but  these  formidable  terms  do 
give  us  an  impression  of  the 
super  science  which  goes  into  the 
making  of  these  things. 

Due  to  the  fact  of  practically 
limitless  chemical  variations, 
there  is,  in  theory  at  least,  prac- 
tically nothing  that  plastics  can- 
not do. 

But  right  here  is  the  point 
where  we  must  begin  to  check 
our  enthusiasm  and  admit  that  it 
would  be  rather  foolish  to  assume 


that  plastics  can  do  everything, 
or  that  there  is  any  one  plastic 
which  can  perform  every  duty 
which  might  be  demanded  of 
some  plastics.  If,  in  the  thermo- 
setting group  for  instance,  wood 
flour  is  used  for  a  filler,  we'll  get 
a  very  good  and  tough  general 
purpose  material;  but  if  we  use 
chopped  cloth  we'll  have  some- 
thing which  is  much  more  resist- 
ant to  shock.  Asbestos  filled  ma- 
terials give  us  heat  resistance, 
powdered  mica,  dimensional  sta- 
bility, and  low  moisture  absorp- 
tion, and  graphite  minimum  fric- 
tion. 

But  if  you  want  a  flexible  ma- 
terial, for  instance,  you  couldn't 
use  any  of  those  things  with  fil- 
lers and  would  have  to  go  to 
something  like  an  acetate  or  poly- 
vinyl acetate  .  .  .  thermoplastics 
.  .  .  and  then  you  would  also  have 
the  kind  of  color  you  could  not 
get  in  some  of  the  other,  tougher 
thermosetting  materials.  For 
toothbrush  handles,  goggle 
frames,  pen  sockets,  combs,  cos- 
metic containers  you  would 
chose  something  like  Vinylite 
resins;  for  collapsible  tubes  .  .  . 
incidentally,  the  plastic  manufac- 
ture of  collapsible  plastic  tubes 
has  released  2,200,000  pounds  of 
tin  a  year  .  .  .  plastic  zippers, 
razors,  flashlights,  spatulae,  you 
might  choose  something  like  Lu- 
marith.     But  for  the  housing  of 
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a  radio,  or  some  electrical  appli- 
ances, you  would  want  a  phen- 
olic, like  Bakelite. 

If,  for  some  reason  you  are 
very  fussy  about  dyes,  you  can 
go  to  Du  Pont  and  they'll  give 
you  the  choice  of  220  shades  of 
blue  plastic  dyes  alone. 

What  you  have  to  know  is  that 
some  plastics  are  harder  than 
others.  Phenolics  are  harder  than 
acetates.  Nylon  is  exceptionally 
tough,  especially  where  sections 
must  be  thin  and  of  great 
strength.  Nylon  here  might  do  a 
job  impossible  for  other  plastics, 
or,  perhaps,  for  any  other  ma- 
terial. An  enthusiastic  observer, 
according  to  Du  Pont,  wrote  re- 
cently: 'One  military  nylon  mold- 
ing, for  example,  looks  something 
like  a  tiny  wooden  matchbox,  ex- 
cept that  the  sections  are  thinner 
and  it  looks  far  more  fragile.  But 
you  can  step  on  it  .  .  .  and  though 
it  gives  somewhat,  it  comes  right 
back  to  its  former  shape.' 

Some  plastics  can  be  made  in 
an  unlimited  range  of  colors, 
such  as  the  various  kinds  of  ace- 
tates, acrylics,  urea,  vinyl  plas- 
tics; others,  like  the  phenol  for- 
maldehyde materials  (phenolics) 
can  only  be  made  in  dark  color. 
Some  may  be  affected  by  aro- 
matic oils,  as  is  Catalin,  but  Sar- 
an,  which  is  a  much  newer  ma- 
terial, seems  not  to  be.  Saran 
(a   vinyl    derivative),     is    a   stiff 


material  with  very  low  moisture 
absorption,  good  dimensional  sta- 
bility and  high  chemical  resist- 
ance, and  therefore  excellent  for 
things  like  plumbing.  A  polyvinyl 
acetate  like  koroseal  is  good  for 
household  wiring,  alkali-proof 
bathtub  sealing  strips,  hardware 
handles,  floor  matting,  archi- 
tectural trim,  and  it  has  unlimit- 
ed color  possibilities.  Plexiglas 
and  Lucite  are  technically  called 
acrylics,  and  are  most  desirable 
when  lightweight,  shatterproof, 
impact  resistant,  opitically  advan- 
tageous applications  are  indicat- 
ed. War  finds  them  needed  for 
the  noses  of  our  bombers,  but 
they  will  find  many  related  uses 
in  normal  times. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Fredericks,  Vice- 
President  of  Rohm  &  Haas  Corp. 
Philadelphia,  Penn.:  'Post  war 
cars  will  have  curved  Plexiglas 
sections  as  well  as  other  function- 
al Plexiglas  interparts;  of  course 
post-war  private  planes  will  use 
Plexiglas  for  full  view  canopies 
and  we  envision  hundreds  of 
other  uses  in  the  fields  of  archi- 
tecture, controlled  interior  and 
exterior  lighting,  etc. 

The  cast  resins  which  we  know 
under  names  such  as  Catalin, 
Bakelite  cast  resins,  Marblette, 
etc.,  are  excellent  for  machining 
and  can  be  handled  on  any  stand- 
ard tool  equipment.  Articles 
made  from  them  such  as  jewelry, 
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belt  buckles,  handles  and  thou- 
sands of  others  can  be  mass  pro- 
duced in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  things  of  metals  are  mass 
produced.  But  acetates  like  Lu- 
marith  and  Tenite  are  machine- 
able  too.  Both  groups  have  an 
unlimited  range  of  color;  or  can 
be  transparent  or  translucent.  In 
normal  times  any  craftsman  can 
go  to  the  companies  that  produce 
them  and  buy  sheets,  rods  and 
tubes  out  of  which  anything  can 
be  made  that  ingenuity  and  taste 
can  create  in  the  smallest  and  in 
the  largest  scale  of  production. 

There  is  yet  another  important 
angle  to  all  this.  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  plastics  with  other 
materials,  and  this  gives  us  some 
of  the  brightest  pictures  for  the 
future.  We  mentioned  plasticis- 
ing  before,  and  laminating.  A 
piece  of  plywood  is  put  through 
a  plasticising  process  .  .  .  low-  or 
no-pressure  molding  is  applied 
here,  and  the  new  science  of  elec- 


tronics has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it  since  electronic  currents  do  the 
fusing  between  the  wood  and  the 
plastic  resins  .  .  .  you'll  get  some- 
thing which  is  almost  as  hard  as 
steel  and  as  unbreakable.  Yet  it 
retains  the  grain  and  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  wood.  Or  a  piece 
of  canvas  can  have  plastic  coat- 
ings applied  to  it  to  make  seat 
covers  which  do  not  wear  out, 
yet  have  whatever  texture  and 
color  and  design  desired.  Heavy 
duck  coated  with  resin  com- 
pounds created  non-rubber  pon- 
toons for  war. 

Metals  and  Plastics  are  going 
to  work  together  too.  The  armed 
forces,  are  now  getting  their 
powdered  coffee  rations  in  mois- 
ture proof  aluminum  foil  coated 
with  cellusoic  sheet.  They  are 
unaffected  by  rough  handling 
and  extremes  of  temperature. 
Dehydrated  food  of  the  future 
will  be  packed  this  way. 

— Josephine  von  Miklos 


Will  Man  Triumph  Over  the  Machine? 

*  .  .  .  THE  MACHINE  HAS  TRIUMPHED  in  every  field.  In  Norway,  in  France,  in 
Crete,  in  Russia,  in  Africa,  and  now  once  again  in  France. 

This  machine  is  lord  of  battle  because  it  is  master  of  the  forge.  Vulcan  is  god  of 
this  age  and  though  he  may  soon  sheath  his  sword,  yet  will  his  hammer  go  on  ringing. 
Despot  of  war,  is  he  once  again  to  become  tyrant  of  peace? 

If  today  victory  can  be  gained  by  building  a  total  tonnage  of  the  world's  prewar 
mercantile  marine  in  one  year  and  in  three  days  aircraft  enough  to  supply  postwar 
commercial  airlines  for  five,  peace  can  be  lost  by  this  very  surfeit  of  power;  for  how 
is  it  to  be  consumed  once  the  greed  for  war  is  sated?  Is  the  machine  once  again  to 
triumph?  Or  this  time  will  man  triumph  over  the  machine?  These  are  the  questions 
approaching  victory  is  forming.  — Newsweek 
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Our  Postwar  Export  Impasse 


Into  a  welter  of  tremendously  increased  international  production 
Canada  must  compete  for  her  slice  of  a  declining  world  market.  The 
following  analysis  points  out  the  impossibility  of  achieving  any 
form  of  postwar  Price  System  salvation  through  foreign  trade. 


TWO  major  economic  prob- 
lems will  confront  our  Price 
System  politicians,  economists, 
and  businessmen  in  the  postwar 
world.  The  first  is  the  disposal 
of  Government-built  plant;  and 
the  second  is  the  attempt  to  as- 
sure a  continuance  of  our  present 
high  national  income  through 
postwar  exports,  and  thus  per- 
petuate the  status  woe.  How  we 
convert  our  war-built  plant  and 
dispose  of  its  production  in  the 
postwar  world  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  degree  of  eco- 
nomic security  with  which  every 
Canadian  will  be  faced  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II. 

The  bulk  of  this  plant  capacity 
was  built  by  the  Government 
from  public  funds  to  turn  out  the 
weapons  of  war  when  it  was  seen 
that  'free  enterprise'  was  hesitant 
to  do  so  ('free  enterprise'  was  so 
alarmed  at  the  postwar  problem 
of  disposing  of  any  increased 
productive  capacity).  And  today 
this  industrial  giant  looms  over 
the  Canadian  scene.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  our  Canadian  indus- 
trial increases  since  1939.  Pre- 
war production  of  aluminum  was 


85,000  tons  annually — today  it  is 
half  a  million  tons.  In  steel  we 
are  up  from  2.3  million  tons  to 
3.4  million  tons.  In  rubber  we 
zoomed  from  zero  to  41,000  tons. 
In  shipbuilding  our  1943  produc- 
tion was  150  cargo  vessels,  a 
deadweight  tonnage  of  1,478,000 
tons,  and  in  addition  100  naval 
vessels  were  launched  that  year 
— this  was  practically  100  percent 
above  our  prewar  production,  for 
between  1930  and  1939  the  ship- 
yards of  the  Dominion  had  built 
only  14  steamers  exceeding  150 
feet  in  length  and  grass  was 
growing  in  the  launchways  of 
many  Canadian  shipyards  when 
war  broke  out. 

The  Department  of  Munitions 
and  Supply  reports  that  the  total 
increase  in  Canadian  plant  capa- 
city since  1939  is  $1.2  billions,  of 
which  $900  millions  has  been 
financed  by  the  Government  and 
only  $300  millions  financed  by 
'free  enterprise.'  The  public  of 
Canada  will  not  condone  the 
scrapping  of  our  war-built  plant, 
for  they  realise  that  were  this  to 
be  done  it  would  merely  mean 
a  reduction  in  possible  jobs  and 
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the  sabotage  of  a  potentially  high 
standard  of  living  for  every  Ca- 
nadian. 

And  yet  our  Government  will 
be  faced  with  extreme  pressure 
from  Big  Business  to  sell  our 
war-built  capacity  to  private  in- 
dustry for  a  mere  song.  But  what 
will  'free  enterprise'  do  with  the 
plant?  The  situation  in  world 
trade  in  the  postwar  era  will  be 
a  vastly  different  one  from  that 
of  1919  to  1939.  It  is  a  matter 
of  simple  arithmetic  that  under 
the  Price  System  Canada  must 
increase  her  prewar  exports  by 
50  percent  in  order,  as  The  Fi- 
nancial Post  says,  'to  assure  a 
reasonably  stable  and  prosperous 
economy.  At  present  prices  this 
would  mean  a  postwar  trade  of 
$1.8  billions.' 

We  know,  of  course,  that  our 
present  export  trade  is  largely 
artificial;  that  much  of  it  will 
melt  away  as  hostilities  decline. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Blyth,  Chief  of  the  In- 
ternational Payments  Branch  of 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, writing  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  suggests  that 
'not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
present  total  of  exports  repre- 
sents  normal,   established   trade.' 

This  estimate  is  probably  too 
generous,  for  The  Hon.  James 
MacKinnon,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Comemrce,  has  himself  in- 
dicated that  the  actual  figure  is 


closer  to  one-fifth  than  to  one- 
quarter. 

Mr.  Blyth  points  clearly  to  two 
main  reasons  why  we  are  able 
to  maintain  this  high  level  in 
wartime:  (a)  Much  of  this  de- 
mand is,  of  course,  special  and 
nonrecurring.  Not  only  will  the 
need  for  war  goods  disappear, 
but,  come  the  end  of  the  war, 
Britain  will  be  forced  to  buy 
bacon  and  dairy  products  from 
Denmark  and  Poland;  wheat 
from  Australia,  etc.  (b)  Much 
more  important  is  the  financial 
sacrifice  which  Canada  is  making 
presently  to  maintain  an  annual 
level  of  $3  billions  of  exports. 

Mr.  Blyth  points  out  that  dur- 
ing 1943,  in  addition  to  Mutual 
Aid,  or  'free  goods,'  of  $1  billion, 
we  were  spending  $534  millions 
to  maintain  our  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  abroad,  and  at  the  same 
time  bought  from  Great  Britain 
some  $200  millions  of  war  plants 
which  she  owned  in  this  country. 

The  Financial  Post  lucidly 
points  out  that  in  this  manner 
we  provided  ourselves  with  the 
means  to  finance  about  $1.75  bil- 
lions of  export  trade  which  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  possible 
and  that  large  receipts  from  the 
return  of  working  capital  funds, 
formerly  advanced  to  Britain, 
plus  incidentals,  probably  brought 
this  total  close  to  the  $2  billions 
mark. 
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Thus  it  is  clear  that  possibly 
two  thirds  of  our  3  billions  of  ex- 
port trade  in  1943  was  actually 
'underwritten'  by  the  Canadian 
people.  We,  ourselves,  paid  the 
taxes  or  went  into  debt  to  enable 
our  factories  and  farms  to  be  paid 
for  the  goods  they  could  produce 
and  which  were  needed  abroad 
to  win  this  World  War  II. 

Six  months  ago  our  Canadian 
millers  hopefully  estimated  that 
their  Canadian  flour  would  be 
needed  in  Europe  in  large  quan- 
tities for  at  least  'several  years' 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  But 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  Allied 
armies  in  Europe,  however,  has 
prevented  the  general  destruc- 
tion in  industrial  and  farming 
areas  that  had  been  expected — 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  liber- 
ated countries  will  seek  to  regain 
at  least  a  measure  of  economic 
self-sufficiency,  and  shut  out 
Canadian  wheat  and  flour  im- 
ports within  a  year. 

We  learn  now  that  the  first 
'cut'  in  British  orders  may  be 
due  before  the  end  of  1944.  Items 
chiefly  affected  by  this  new  de- 
cision will  be  guns,  rifles,  shells, 
and  some  special  types  of  instru- 
ments and  weapons  which  will 
no  longer  be  required.  The  over- 
all reduction  will  probably  ap- 
proximate 50  percent,  although 
in  many  lines  the  demand  from 
the  United  Kingdom  will  dry  up 


almost  entirely.  Since  British 
orders  now  represent  between  60 
and  70  percent  of  total  Canadian 
production  it  is  obvious  that  this 
decision  is  one  of  major  import- 
ance to  Canadan  producers.  At 
the  moment  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  exactly  how  many  jobs 
will  be  involved  in  this  'reces- 
sion,' but  the  various  estimates 
suggest  we  can  look  to  a  mini- 
mum reduction  of  150,000. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of 
Canada  has  already  been  operat- 
ing on  a  reduced  scale  for  the 
past  6  or  7  months,  whilst  to-, 
wards  the  end  of  August  it  was 
announced  by  the  United  States 
War  Production  Board  that  de- 
livery of  250  million  pounds  of 
aluminum  from  Canada  had  been 
postponed  indefinitely,  their  own 
production  being  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  possible  de- 
mands. 

All  of  these  things,  you  may 
say,  have  little  to  do  with  Cana- 
da's postwar  export  trade,  but 
we  record  them  as  a  backdrop 
for  the  following  awe-inspiring 
scene. 

We  have  a  Canadian  produc- 
tion of  more  than  twice  our  pre- 
war capacity.  We  have  at  this 
time  about  750,000  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  Armed  Forces;  and  a 
further  1,250,000  in  essential  war 
production,  which  the  Hon. 
James     MacKinnon     states     ac- 
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counts  for  80  percent  of  our  ex- 
port trade.  If  we  are  to  employ 
these  approximately  2  million 
persons  in  postwar  Canadian 
plants  we  must  at  a  conservative 
estimate  increase  our  exports 
over  our  prewar  figure  by  50 
percent. 

Now  take  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  countries  who  were  buyers 
in  the  prewar  world,  and  see  how 
they  will  stack  up  in  the  postwar 
era,  constantly  keeping  in  mind 
the  export  trade  knuckle-duster 
of  United  States  production 
which  will  also  be  looking  for  a 
way  out. 

South  Africa  has  come  out  of 
this  war  with  the  promise  of  be- 
coming the  leading  manufactur- 
ing power  outside  of  Europe  and 
North  America 

At  the  onset  of  the  conflict 
South  Africa  fortunately  was 
blessed  with  some  heavy  en- 
gineering facilities,  and  the  lar- 
gest explosives  industry  in  the 
world,  built  over  the  course  of 
years  to  service  her  gold  mines; 
some  rail  and  harbour  construc- 
tion shops;  an  efficient,  but  small, 
iron  and  steel  group;  gold,  iron 
ore,  and  base  metals  in  ample 
quantities  for  a  greatly  expanded 
industry;  large  deposits  of  coal 
and  war-valuable  chrome;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  an  abund- 
ance of  cheap  electric  power. 
(Africa  has  a  greater  quantity  of 


potential  hydro-electric  power 
than  any  other  Continent  on 
earth.) 

During  World  War  II  she  has 
expanded  her  steel  output  not 
only  to  take  care  of  her  own 
needs,  but  to  ship  as  well  to 
Britain  whose  sources  of  steel  in 
Sweden  and  Spain  had  been  cut 
off. 

She  now  operates  numerous 
secondary  industries,  forced  into 
operation  when  the  dislocation  of 
shipping  virtually  isolated  her. 
For  the  first  time  South  Africa 
started  manufacturing  electrical  *\ 
apparatus  and  appliances,  muni- 
tions and  ancillary  equipment, 
plumbing  supplies,  builders' 
hardware,  tool  steel;  and  she 
greatly  expanded  her  paper, 
paper-board,  agricultural  imple-  jUl 
ment,  and  drug  industries.  fjli, 

It  is  now  reported  that  she  is 
successfully  developing  a  process  the 
whereby  she  will  produce  oil 
from  her  local  shale,  and  it  is 
known  she  is  experimenting 
with  a  wild  shrub,  the  sap  or 
latex  of  which  is  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  Para  rubber,  and 
which  can  be  raised  in  from  12 
to  15  months,  whereas  the  Bra- 
zilian rubber  tree  takes  7  to  10 
years  to  mature  sufficiently  for 
tapping.  I  vai 

South  Africa's  development 
significantly  parallels  most  of  the 
major  trends     whereby     science 
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and  new  sources  of  power  pro- 
mise greater  world  technological 
advances. 

Australia,  although  basically  a 
sheep-raising  and  gold-mining 
country  before  the  war,  now  has 
more  than  20  percent  of  her 
population  dependent  upon 
manufacturing  and  subsidiary  in- 
dustries for  their  livelihood. 

She  has  extensive  coal  de- 
posits which  she  has  used  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power.  She 
possesses  lead,  silver,  and  iron 
ore.  Her  production  of  steel  in- 
gots rose  from  190,000  tons  an- 
nually in  1915  to  870,000  tons  an- 
nually in  1940.  She  has  over 
100  establishments  fabricating 
railway  rolling  stock.  She  has 
motor-body  building  plants,  pro- 
duces electrical  apparatus,  turns 
out  wireless  equipment,  and  has 
woollen  and  tweed  mills.  All  of 
these  have  been  vastly  increased 
since  1939,  since  which  date  she 
has  installed  a  modern  tannery 
in  Western  Australia,  producing 
leather  from  her  own  hides,  and 
is  also  making  her  own  rubber 
for  tires  and  tubes,  and  for  the 
first  time  is  manufacturing  news- 
print. 

Australian  agricultural  machin- 
ery production  is  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  in  addition  to  supply- 
ing her  own  needs  from  now  on, 
she  will  have  a  surplus  for  ex- 
port, and  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
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the  requirements  of  surrounding 
countries.  Goodbye  to  another 
postwar  export  market! 

At  the  commencement  of 
World  War  II  Australia  had 
practically  no  mass  production 
in  her  heavy  industry,  and  was 
not  producing  sufficient  small 
arms  and  ammunition  to  equip 
and  supply  her  own  forces.  But 
the  picture  has  been  repainted 
and  undergone  much  change. 
She  is  now  a  major  industrial 
nation  with  miles  of  strategic 
roads,  innumerable  airdromes, 
landing  fields,  and  flight  strips. 

Altogether  her  basic  resources, 
war-expanded  industrialization, 
and  highly  skilled  workmen  pro- 
mise an  abundant  future  for  the 
Dominion    'down    under.' 

The  situation  in  India  is  just  as 
bleak  from  the  viewpoint  of 
postwar  export  trade  compet- 
ition, for  India  has  made  seven- 
league  technological  strides  dur- 
ing this  war.  She  possesses  one  of 
the  most  modern  continuous 
strip  steel  mills  in  the  world,  and 
her  iron  and  steel  industry  is 
now  sufficient  not  only  to  sup- 
ply her  own  demand  but  to  ex- 
port to  Britain;  and  whereas 
prior  to  the  war  she  had  been 
producing  only  ordinary  types  of 
steel  for  her  rail  and  engineer- 
ing shops,  she  now  turns  out  a 
variety  of  special  steels:  bars  for 
shells,  bulletproof     armor     plate, 
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many  kinds  of  alloy  steel,  special 
chrome,  molybdenum  alloy  steel 
for  aircraft,  etc.,  as  well  as  steel 
billets  for  drawing  into  wire,  and 
steel  for  her  war-born  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  For  the  first  time 
India  is  producing  the  simpler 
types  of  machine  tools  and  is 
undertaking  broad  gauge  loco- 
motive manufacture  as  well  as 
providing  all  permanent  way  ma- 
terial required  on  her  lengthy 
railroads. 

At  newly-constructed  ship- 
building yards  at  Vizagapatam 
she  is  now  launching  corvettes, 
minesweepers,  and  patrol  boats, 
although  before  the  war  ship- 
building in  India  was  virtually 
non-existent. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
manufacture  of  her  own  automo- 
biles and  to  supply  her  own  rub- 
ber from  native  plants. 

A  recent  estimate  of  her  water- 
power  resources  from  the  Hima- 
layas, based  on  ordinary  mini- 
mum flow  of  80  percent  efficien- 
cy, gives  her  a  potential  of  more 
than   31   million  horsepower. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  India,  at 
Travancore,  will  soon  be  pro- 
ducing 5,000  tons  of  aluminum 
ingots  annually. 

India  is  eighth  among  the 
world  producers  of  coal,  having 
a  surplus  for  export. 

She  has  extensive  chemical  in- 
dustries,    producing     soda     ash, 


caustic  soda,  sodium  bicarbonate, 
bleaching  powder,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  numerous  magnesium 
products. 

Industrialization  has  likewise 
been  forced  upon  many  other 
countries  throughout  the  world — 
countries  to  whom  goods  were 
exported  and  who  now  will  sup- 
ply themselves.  Mexico,  Chile, 
and  Brazil  have  installed  large 
chemical  plants;  before  the  war 
they  were  buying  chemicals 
from  the  United  States'  and  Can- 
ada. Brazil  and  Argentine  have 
installed  modern  steel  mills,  and 
in  spite  of  the  large  credits  built 
up  by  them  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  during  World 
War  II,  they  are  not  likely  to  im- 
port finished  goods  that  they  can 
produce  at  home  with  their  new 
machinery.  Japan  has  been 
forced  to  increase  her  own  capa- 
city in  order  to  wage  war.  Her 
impact,  with  extremely  low  labor 
costs,  in  postwar  trade  will  be 
felt  far  more  than  before  1939. 
And  so  the  sad  tale  goes  around 
the  world. 

But  despite  the  remarkable  in- 
dustrial development  of  South 
Africa,  Australia,  India,  China, 
and  the  lesser,  but  still  important, 
progress  made  in  numerous  other 
countries,  all  their  records  are 
dwarfed  by  that  amazing  monster 
of  mechanization — the  United 
States  of  America.     The     United 
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States  will  finish  this  war  with 
the  largest  potential  manufactur- 
ing capacity  of  any  country  in 
history.  This  is  borne  out  by 
figures  covering  United  States 
wartime  expansion  as  reported  to 
the  National  Industries  Confer- 
ence Board. 

United  States  steel  production 
in  1943  is  reported  at  92  million 
tons  compared  with  61  million 
tons  turned  out  by  the  combined 
Axis  powers.  Steel  ingots  rose 
from  nearly  5  million  tons  in  1940 
to  between  13  and  16  million  tons 
in  1943.  In  1939  the  United  States 
was  producing  29.6  percent  of  the 
world  output  of  copper — 712,700 
short  tons — compared  with  over 
a  million  short  tons  in  1942. 
Aluminum  production  was  in- 
creased from  200,000  short  tons 
(nearly  one-quarter  of  the  world 
total)  in  1940  to  1  million  short 
tons  in  1943.  From  a  mere  13 
million  pounds  of  magnesium  in 
1940,  ultimate  capacity  based  on 
present  outlook  is  put  at  between 
600  and  725  million  pounds. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  ex- 
pansion in  synthetic  chemicals 
and  in  alloy  steels. 

According  to  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
United  States,  the  United  States 
is  destined  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  future  world  economy 
by  reason  solely  of  its  tremen- 
dous  capacity   for   the   manufac- 


ture of  aluminum,  magnesium, 
and  synthetic  rubber.  Synthetic 
rubber  production  is  now  at  700,- 
000  tons  annually,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  1  million  tons  in  sight  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  as  compared 
with  prewar  domestic  consump- 
tion of  but  600,000  tons. 

At  the  war's  end  one  aircraft 
plant  alone  will  be  constructing 
twice  as  many  planes  in  one 
year  as  the  whole  nation  did  in 
the  two  generations  since  Kitty 
Hawk! 

It  is  but  natural  that  Great 
Britain  is  extremely  anxious  over 
the  chill  trade  winds  blowing 
from  the  United  States,  and  her 
businessmen  are  demanding  a 
more  definite  idea  of  what  Brit- 
ish Government  plans  are  for  fa- 
cilitating revival  of  United  King- 
dom export  trade  after  the  war. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade 
states  that  Britain  will  be  forced 
to  shoot  up  its  postwar  export 
trade  by  a  minimum  of  50  per- 
cent over  its  prewar  figures  'if 
the  country  is  to  maintain  its 
standard  of  living  and  make  ends 
meet.'  British  industrialists  are 
greatly  perturbed  over  the  con- 
dition of  their  postwar  export 
trade  and  are  vigorously  urging 
the  Government  to  seek  cancel- 
lation of  certain  clauses  in  the 
Lend-Lease  agreement  with  the 
United  States  which  they  claim 
are   'hamstringing'   their   chances 
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in  the  postwar  trade  world.  The 
clauses  in  question  are  those 
which  prevent  Britain  from  ex- 
porting anything  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  Lend-Lease  or  'of  a 
kind  similar  to  Lend-Lease  ma- 
terial.' While  these  restrictions 
are  in  force,  the  British  Big 
Businessman  argues,  United 
States  manufacturers  are  moving 
in  on  British  markets. 

General  Eisenhower  is  report- 
ed as  being  'fighting  mad'  at  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  American 
business  representatives  at  the 
same  time  as  the  city  was  liber- 
ated. 

Analysing  current  trade  fig- 
ures, Lord  Beaverbrook's  Daily 
Express  states:  'These  trade  fig- 
ures are  a  call  to  action  and  there 
are  other  considerations  which 
add  to  the  urgency  of  the  call. 
Westward  look!  See  how  the 
United  States,  even  while  its 
armies  are  storming  Aachen  and 
invading  the  Philippines,  is  also 
getting  ready  to  sell  the  world 
goods.  Over  750  American  fac- 
tories are  producing  such  articles 
as  lawn  mowers,  saucepans,  cur- 
tain rods,  and  even  manicure 
sets!'  This  is,  of  course,  being  ac- 
complished even  while  Britain  is 
unable  .9  reconvert  any  portion 
of  her  plant  capacity  to  peace- 
time goods.  No  wonder  British 
Big  Business  is  buffaloed! 

While,  as  usual  when  there  is 


any  connection  with  the  United 
States,  and  comment  is  leaning 
over  backwards  lest  international 
amity  be  endangered,  there  is  a 
sizeable  segment  of  the  business 
world  in  the  United  Kingdom 
considerably  disturbed  by  talk  of 
ambitious  American  plans  to  cap- 
ture postwar  world  trade.  Wheth- 
er or  not  such  talk  is  exagger- 
ated, certainly  United  Kingdom 
business  opinion  is  that  official 
United  States  postwar  export 
trade  plans  are  far  and  away  a- 
head  of  anything  Britain  is 
known  to  have  on  the  books. 

In  the  United  States  there  has 
already  been  an  appreciable  di- 
version of  labor  and  equipment 
to  postwar  trade  whilst  nothing 
is  permitted  in  Great  Britain.  As 
Lord  Davidson,  president  of  the 
important  Engineering  Industries 
Association,  recently  said:  'The 
change  from  war  to  peace  is  al- 
most upon  us,  and  we  are  almost 
wholly  unprepared.' 

Sir  George  Schuster,  M.P., 
states:  'We  are  frightened  at 
what  we  read  of  your  country's 
preparations  for  postwar  indus- 
try and  export.'  He  conceded  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  slow 
down  American  industry,  but 
wondered  how  the  United  States 
will  use  her  surplus  capacity 
after  the  war.  Will  she  'pour  it 
out  on  the  world  to  find  an  out- 
let for  goods,  or  will  she  concen- 
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trate  on  raising  living  standards 
at  home  and  leave  some  leeway 
in  the  export  trade  for  others?' 

Into  this  welter  of  international 
production  will  Canada  be  hurled 
for  her  slice  of  a  declining  world 
market.  Much  of  her  prewar 
trade  is  gone  forever  as  the 
countries  of  the  world  become 
more  self-sustaining.  Into  the 
picture  come  her  prewar  buyers 
with  goods  to  sell,  and  towering 
over  the  scene  is  the  industrial 
giant  of  the  United  States,  who 
will  be  many  times  worse  off 
than  Canada  should  she  fail  to 
export  her  doubled  production 
after  the  war.  What  chance  will 
Canada  have  in  selling  lumber  to 
Britain  with  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
tic States  two  or  three  thousand 
miles  nearer,  and  all  of  those 
countries  in  debt  to  the  United 
Kingdom  through  Mutual  Aid? 
Can  we  expect  to  export  nuts 
and  bolts  to  South  Africa  when 
she  has  a  surplus  of  iron  and 
steel  for  export  herself?  Nickel 
to  Europe,  when  the  Petsamo 
mines  (until  recently  leased  by 
Finland  to  the  International  Nic- 
kel Company)  have  been  bought 
for  $20  million  by  Russia? 

This  year  Canadian  exports 
are  reaching  a  figure  higher 
than  $3  billions,  of  which  three- 
quarters  or  more  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  war,  and  is  50  percent 
higher  than  the  highest  previous 


boom  peacetime  year. 

To  illustrate  just  how  high 
this  is  we  must  remember  that 
in  1937  the  United  States  itself 
only  exported  less  than  twice  this 
figure,  whereas  last  year  United 
States  exports  jumped  to  $12.5 
billions  of  which  80  percent  was 
Lend-Lease.  No  amount  of  wish- 
ful thinking  can  sell  goods  in 
peacetime  unless  we  as  a  nation 
are  prepared  to  import  an  almost 
equal  quantity  of  goods,  in  terms 
of  dollars,  from  the  countries  to 
whom  we  export,  and  this  we 
have  no  possibility  of  doing.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  be  forced  to 
continue  the  'give  and  forget'  fi- 
nancing of  Mutual  Aid  or  Lend- 
Lease  in  order  to  dispose  of  our 
increased  production. 

Great  Britain  cannot  pay  for 
imports  at  her  present  rate  and 
even  now  is  cutting  down.  She 
has  told  Canadian  apple-growers: 
'We'd  love  to  have  more  of  your 
apples.  Our  people  would  wel- 
come them,  but  we  just  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  any  more.'  If  Canada 
decides  to  continue  the  'give  and 
forget'  practice  of  Mutual  Aid  to 
Britain  we  could,  of  course,  dis- 
pose of  much  of  our  agricultural 
produce.  If  we  continue  this  to 
every  Occidental  and  Oriental 
country  we  could  probably  hand 
out  all  of  our  surplus  production 
as  long  as  we  will  pay  for  it  our- 
selves— and  of  our  willingness  or 
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ability  to  do  so  there  is  grave 
doubt.  Even  under  the  stimulus 
of  war  financing  we  are  still 
mortgaging  our  future  to  the 
tune  of  $3  billions  a  year.  In 
peacetime  this  will  not  be  possi- 
ble and  our  Mutual  Aid  dreams 
of  export  trade  financing  will 
vanish  into  the  night. 

Summarizing,  the  world  is 
either  too  broke  to  pay  in  gold 
(the  United  States  now  has  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  a- 
vailable  gold  buried  at  Fort 
Knox)  or  can  only  offer  in  re- 
turn for  our  production,  goods 
that  we  cannot  use.  Both  ways 
present  us  with  an  impasse  under 
our  present  Price  System  method 
of  economic  operation.  The  post- 
war export  plans  of  'free  enter- 
prise' are  but  castles  in  the  air. 

If  we  endeavour  to  reestablish 
almost  two  million  persons  now 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  in  es- 
sential industry,  and  thereby 
keep  our  production  at  its  pre- 
sent level,  or  higher,  then  we 
will  be  forced  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports by  at  least  50  percent.  But 
Britain  must  also  increase  her 
postwar  export  trade  by  at  least 
50  percent  to  maintain  her  stan- 
dard of  living  and  'to  make  ends 
meet.'  The  United  States  is  also 
faced  with  the  same  alternative — 
she  must  similarly  force  her  ex- 
ports up;  South  Africa,  Australia, 
India,     Brazil,     Argentine,     and 


many  other  countries  must  like- 
wise export  more  in  the  postwar 
world  than  they  did  in  1939. 

Will  Canada  be  able  to  boost 
her  world  trade  in  the  face  of 
this  international  melee?  Time 
alone  will  provide  the  answer  to 
this  question,  but  to  Techno- 
crats, looking  at  the  problem 
coldly  and  factually,  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

In  the  postwar  trade  scramble 
Canada  will  find  the  going  very, 
very  tough.  Against  tremendous 
competition,  unheard  of  before 
the  present  war,  she  must  push 
up  her  sales  by  50  percent  in 
order  to  dispose  of  her  current 
production.  And  this  will  not  ac- 
count for  a  return  to  the  pro- 
duction lines  of  some  750,000 
Armed  Force  personnel,  even  if 
we  totally  ignore  the  increase  in 
production  by  the  installation  of 
technological  improvements  — 
and  with  our  war  experiences, 
there  will  be  plenty!  Every  day 
we  learn  through  our  press  of 
new  methods  of  doing  a  job 
which  elimate  man-hours  of  la- 
bor; this  magazine  carries  such 
instances  every  month. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer? 
Technocracy  states  without  hesi- 
tation or  equivocation  that  under 
our  Price  System  method  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  there  is 
no  answer.  There  is  no  'out'  for 
the  problem;  nothing  can  be  done 
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to  solve  it  by  the  Price  System 
control.  Technocracy  further 
states  that  unless  we  use  our  col- 
lective intelligence  as  a  national 
and  Continental  people  and 
thereby  adjust  our  economy  to 
suit  the  changed  economic  situ- 
ation in  North  America  today,  we 
will  revert  to  a  condition  of  Price 
System  scarcity.  The  social  sy- 
philis of  business  anarchy  and  po- 
litical expediency  can  offer  the 
people  of  this  Continent  no  post- 
war security  either  through  the 
medium  of  export  markets,  or  by 
any  of  the  other  schemes  which 
it  proposes. 

Technocracy  has  presented  the 
people  of  this  Continent  with  the 
blueprints  whereby  this  situation 
may  be  turned  to  our  collective 
advantage,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  we  could  usher  in 
the  New  America  of  abundance 
for  every  North  American.  Under 
the  provisions  of  these  blue- 
prints, North  America  would  not 
be  forced  to  hand  out  to  the 
world  the  cream  of  our  crops  and 
our  irreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources in  order  to  maintain  an 
already  dying  economic     system. 


True,  we  will  probably  be  in  a 
position  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  we  will 
do  so  only  after  the  needs  of  all 
North  Americans  are  fully  sup- 
plied. The  ravages  of  illhealth, 
malnutrition,  crime,  disease  and 
other  evils  prevalent  in  a  scarcity 
economy  must  be  things  of  the 
past  on  this  Continent. 

In  the  New  America  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  export  goods 
merely  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  to 
pay  for  imports  that  we  can  as 
readily  produce  at  home.  Such 
exports  as  we  do  make  at  that 
time  will  be  in  exchange  for  the 
few  items  that  are  not  produced 
on  this  Continent.  We  can  accom- 
plish this  without  depriving  our 
own  citizenry  of  their  economic 
security,  for  our  productive  ca- 
pacity is  already  enormous,  far 
more  than  we  ourselves  can  con- 
sume, and  will  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds  with  further  installa- 
tion of  technology,  and  the  re- 
lease of  innumerable  patents  now 
tied  up  by  our  fascist  carteliza- 
tion  of  business. 

— Horace  W.  Carpenter 


How  Bounteous  Thy  Blessings.  0  Canada* 


^  ONLY  WAR  VETERANS  vouched  for  by  servicemen's  organizations,  and  city- 
relief  recipients,  will  be  permitted  to  vend  Christmas  trees  on  Vancouver  streets  this 
year,  the  City  Council  decided. 

License  Inspector  George  Lyon  was  instructed  to  issue  the  Yuletide  sales  permits 
only  to  persons  in  these  two  categories.  Street  corners  to  be  used  for  tree  sales  will 
be  allotted  by  the  chief  constable.  — Vancouver  Province 
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A  Matter  of  Record 


I 


In  five  years  of  war  the  Canadian  chemical  industry  has  produced 
more  than  1,150,000  tons  of  chemicals  and  explosives  of  all  kinds. 
This  expanded  chemical  industry  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
postwar  economic  life  of  Canada. 


FIVE  years  ago  this  month 
Hitler  sent  his  Panzer  divis- 
ions hurtling  across  the  frontiers 
of  Poland  and  a  napping  world 
awakened  to  the  threat  of  a  new 
kind  of  warfare  waged  on  a  vast 
scale.  Within  a  year,  by  conquest 
or  chicanery,  most  of  Europe  was 
at  his  feet  and  Great  Britain 
stood  alone  and  unafraid  with  the 
invader  almost  upon  her  shores. 

As  these  lines  are  written  an 
Allied  victory  in  Europe  is  as- 
sured. The  scourge  of  Fascism 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  on  that  war- 
torn  continent  and  Hitler  and  his 
henchmen  face  certain  doom. 

Five  years  ago  this  month  I 
was  called  to  Ottawa  for  prelim- 
inary discussions  with  members 
of  the  Defence  Purchasing  Board 
concerning  the  role  the  chemical 
industry  was  expected  to  play  in 
the  Dominion's  war  production 
program. 

From  the  outset  it  was  felt  by 
some  of  us  that  it  was  to  be  a 
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war  of  extermination;  that  it  was, 
basically,  a  scientific  war  and, 
from  the  supply  point  of  view,  it 
was  essentially  a  chemical  war. 
We  were  also  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  our  opponents '  were  a 
highly  scientific  industrial  nation 
and  that  it  would  require  our  ut- 
most efforts  to  match  their  re- 
sources and  ingenuity. 

How  many  of  us,  even  with  a 
scientific  training,  realized  that 
developments  in  aerial  warfare 
would  necessitate  high-octane 
fuels  manufactured  in  chemical 
plants,  and  that  bombers  would 
be  built  to  carry  more  than  15,000 
pounds  of  bombs;  that  insecti- 
cides would  revolutionize  tropi- 
cal warfare;  that  new  high  ex- 
plosives would  help  to  overcome 
the  submarine  menace;  that  radio 
and  radar  and  other  new  de- 
mands would  require  a  huge 
volume  of  plastics,  both  old  and 
new;  and  that  a  tremendous  new 
synthetic  rubber  industry  would 
have  to  be  created? 

Canada,  at  the  beginning,  was 
not  being  asked  to  do  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
chemicals   and     explosives,     but 
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swift  changes  in  the  war  picture 
in  Europe  soon  demanded  a  stag- 
gering expansion  of  our  facilities 
and  our  production  schedules. 
Our  program  was  largely  con- 
ceived and  planned  in  the  hectic 
days  of  1940.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jects, notably  the  de  Salaberry 
explosives  plant,  were  originally 
designed  to  meet  both  French 
and  British  requirements,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  program  was 
initiated  when  the  British  Empire 
stood  alone  and  the  Axis  forces 
were  overrunning  Europe.  Not 
only  were  chemicals  and  explo- 
sives urgently  required  but,  equ- 
ally important,  was  the  creation 
of  sources  of  supply  out  of  range 
•of  enemy  action.  The  Canadian 
program  is  thus  basically  an  Em- 
pire program. 

In  five  years  of  war  the  Cana- 
dian chemical  industry  has  pro- 
duced more  than  1,150,000  tons 
of  chemicals  and  explosives  of  all 
kinds.  The  capital  expenditure 
for  new  plants,  plant  extensions 
and  equipment,  including  the 
shell  filling  plants  but  excluding 
the  synthetic  rubber  project,  has 
exceeded  $150,000,000.  The  fact 
that  one  of  these  plants,  built  for 
the  filling  of  millions  of  rounds 
of  ammunition,  occupies  450  sep- 
arate buildings  scattered  over  an 
area  of  about  nine  square  miles, 
gives  some  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation.  Fuel 


requirements  of  the  chemicals, 
explosives,  and  shell  filling  plants 
cost  more  than  $4,000,000  month- 
ly. More  than  50,000  men  and 
women  were  employed  at  the 
peak  of  the  program. 

Had  they  known  the  true  ex- 
tent of  the  task  that  lay  before 
them,  leaders  of  Canada's  chemi- 
cal industry  might  well  have  said 
in  1939:  It  cannot  be  done.'  The 
most  optimistic  appraisal  of  our 
assets,  real  and  potential,  would 
have  confirmed  such  an  opinion. 

What  did  we  have?  Canada's 
only  plant  producing  military  ex- 
plosives was  the  Beloeil,  Que., 
works  of  Canadian  Industries 
Limited,  with  a  designed  capacity 
for  some  900  tons  of  TNT  per 
year,  plus  possibly  120  tons  of 
cordite  annually.  The  technique 
of  military  explosives  manufac- 
ture, and  the  necessary  practical 
experience,  were  centred  in  that 
one  plant. 

We  had  in  our  Canadian  uni- 
versities, in  our  industrial  and 
commercial  laboratories,  and  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  a  nucleus  of  highly 
trained  and  capable  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers,  but  few  with 
experience  in  operations  as  vast 
as  those  we  were  to  undertake. 

We  had  a  thriving,  growing 
chemical  industry  made  up  of  a 
number  of  sound  and  progressive 
companies,   but  we   were   depen- 
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dent  upon  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  European  and  South 
American  sources  for  many  of 
the  raw  materials  and  intermedi- 
ates that  would  be  necessary  in 
a  gigantic  wartime  production 
program. 

These,  in  brief,  were  our  as- 
sets— and  our  limitations — as  we 
saw  them  in  the  dark  days  of 
late  1939  and  early  1940.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  need  overseas  spur- 
red us  on.  In  the  hectic  days  of 
1940-41,  three  dozen  chemical 
plants  were  under  construction 
at  once.  Experts  in  every  field 
were  called  upon  to  labour  un- 
ceasingly toward  our  common  ob- 
jective. Research  men  sought  and 
found  methods  to  produce  Brit- 
ish types  of  chemicals  and  explo- 
sives from  the  raw  materials  and 
manufacturing  processes  obtain- 
ing on  this  continent.  Engineers 
and  draftsmen  worked  far  into 
the  night  to  design  specialized  e- 
quipment,  some  of  it  hitherto 
wholly  unfamiliar  in  this  country, 
to  be  installed  within  weeks  in 
plants  already  under  construc- 
tion. Sources  of  supply  were  or- 
ganized, labour  was  recruited  and 
trained,  employee  housing  and 
other  facilities  were  provided. 
Picked  men  were  rushed  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  United  States  to 
study  manufacturing  processes 
and  then  flown  back  to  Canada 
to      put    their    newly    acquired 


knowledge  to  work. 

The  wartime  chemicals  and  ex- 
plosives industry  seemed  to 
spring  into  existence  almost  over- 
night. The  Nobel  explosives 
plant,  on  which  work  was  begun 
in  March,  1940,  commenced  oper- 
ations some  seven  months  later. 
Construction  of  the  de  Salaberry 
plant  was  begun  in  June,  1940, 
and  full  production  was  under 
way  in  June,  1941.  As  far  as  I 
know,  these  constitute  records  in 
construction  and  initiation  of  pro- 
duction in  any  of  the  Allied 
countries.  Similarly,  the  Cherrier 
shell  filling  plant  began  filling 
shells  exactly  eight  months  after 
the  first  sod  was  turned,  and  a- 
nother  shell  filling  works  started 
production  only  a  little  more  than 
four  months  after  the  building 
was  started. 

A  notable  feature  was  the  large 
scale  production  of  a  new  ex- 
plosive intermediate  requiring 
the  development  of  the  process 
and  new  plant  design,  all  of 
which  was  accomplished,  and  the 
new  plant  brought  into  produc- 
ion,  all  within  a  year's  time. 

Another  spectacular  develop- 
ment has  been  the  creation  in 
Canada  of  large  new  synthetic 
ammonia  capacity.  Originally 
created  as  reserve  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  plant  currently  is 
being  used  to  help  meet  the  in- 
creased fertilizer  requirements  of 
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the  Allied  food  program. 

The  program  was  not  confined 
merely  to  the  production  and  u- 
tilization  of  the  chemicals  requir- 
ed for  explosives.  The  manufac- 
ture of  a  wide  variety  of  chemi- 
cals for  use  as  intermediates  and 
for  other  purposes  had  to  be 
undertaken.  In  addition  to  such 
chemicals  as  glycerine,  sulphuric 
acid,  toluol,  cellulose,  nitrates, 
ammonia,  and  a  dozen  others  for 
the  making  of  explosives,  we 
needed  alkylate  for  high-octane 
gasoline,  hexachlorethane  for 
smoke  screens,  carbides,  phos- 
phorus, alcohols,  acetone,  aniline, 
phthalic  anhydride  and  a  host  of 
less  familiar  chemicals  for  other 
purposes.  When  the  Japanese  de- 
prived the  Allies  of  the  major 
sources  of  natural  rubber,  Cana- 
da launched  upon  one  of  her 
greatest  chemical  undertakings, 
the  making  of  synthetic  rubber. 

The  planning  and  development 
of  the  extensive  and  ambitious 
explosives  and  chemical  program 
undertaken  by  Canada,  largely 
at  the  request  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Government,  demand- 
ed the  utmost  of  the  technical 
men  of  the  Dominion,  of  our 
great  chemical  companies,  of  our 
Canadian  workers,  and  they  have 
not  been  found  wanting.  The 
greater  part  of  the  program  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  30 
months  or  more,  and  only  one  or 


two  projects  are  still  under  con- 
struction. 

Operations  of  the  chemical  and 
explosives  plants  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  remarkably  success- 
ful. Production  in  most  instances 
has  substantially  exceeded  de- 
signed capacity.  There  have  been 
few  interruptions  in  operations 
and  the  unusually  low  accident 
rate  reflects  the  capabilities  of 
the  operating  companies  and 
plant  managements. 

A  study  of  the  monthly  pro- 
duction figures  of  the  explosives 
and  propellent  plants  shows  a 
peak  in  .the  latter  part  of  1941 
and  the  spring  of  1942.  During 
that  period  maximum  quantities 
were  required  from  Canada  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Canadian  ammunition-filling  pro- 
gram was  also  in  full  operation. 
Production  climbed  to  about  10,- 
000  tons  of  chemicals  and  explo- 
sives per  week  and  was  main- 
tained at  that  level  for  some 
time.  By  midsummer  of  1942  the 
British  requirements  had  begun 
to  slacken  and  production  in  the 
chemical  plants  followed  the 
trend  of  explosives  operations. 
Early  in  1944,  however,  the  in- 
tensification of  the  war  in  Europe 
brought  renewed  demands  and  it 
became  necessary  to  re-open 
some  plants  that  had  been  closed 
down  a  few  months  previously. 

Throughout  the     operation     of 
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the  program  attention  has  always 
been  focused  upon  the  possibility 
of  increasing  operating  efficien- 
cies by  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction. The  time  devoted  by  the 
plant  management  to  these  pro- 
blems, coupled  with  the  aid  of  re- 
search men  and  the  experts  of 
our  own  branch,  have  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  operating  ef- 
ficiencies, some  due  to  minor 
changes  in  technique,  others  to 
major  changes  based  on  develop- 
ment and  research. 

While  the  Canadian  program 
was  intended  from  the  outset  to 
supplement  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  has  been  as  well 
the  closest  collaboration  with  the 
administrators  of  the  United 
States  program.  Representation 
on  the  Joint  War  Production 
Board  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  has  afforded  an  invaluable 
opportunity  for  free  discussion 
of  mutual  problems,  and  has  led 
to  a  high  degree  of  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  two  countries  in  the 
chemicals  and  explosives  field. 
An  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  program  has  been  the 
availability  of  the  results  of  re- 
search and  investigation  work 
carried  out  in  the  United  King- 


dom, the  United  States,  and  Can- 
ada. 

Some  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  postwar  value  of  the  ex- 
plosives and  chemical  program, 
and  the  use  that  might  be  made 
of  the  large  new  plants  that  have 
been  created.  While  there  would 
appear  to  be  little  salvage  value 
in  the  explosives  plants,  I  be- 
lieve a  substantial  postwar  value 
should  exist  in  the  chemical 
plants.  In  the  planning  of  this 
program,  the  question  of  postwar 
value  was  given  consideration; 
where  possible,  the  plants  were 
situated  and  designed  to  meet 
possible  postwar  developments. 

In  addition  to  the  postwar 
value  of  the  plants  proper,  there 
is  the  important  human  factor 
which  should  play  a  large  part  in 
postwar  industry.  Under  the 
stress  of  wartime  necessity,  the 
Canadian  chemical  industry  has 
received  a  tremendous  stimulus. 
Canadian  chemists  and  techni- 
cians have  obtained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of 
processes  and  operations.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  an  ex- 
panded chemical  industry  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the 
postwar  economic  life  of  Canada. 
—J.  R.  Donald,  O.B.E. 
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J?  A  SIMPLE  NEW  DEVICE,  weighing  less  than  4  pounds,  in  20  minutes  can  make 
sea  water  into  drinking  water,  the  total  supply  being  sufficient  to  sustain  life  for  2 
weeks.  — Railroad  Telegrapher 
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Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 


Our  last  great  frontier  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  methods  of  the 
Price  System,  but  can  yield  only  to  an  integrated  technological  ad- 
ministration of  the  entire  Continent.  Power  and  technology  will  re- 
lease the  great  north  to  the  people  of  North  America. 


FROM  the  dawn  of  history, 
man  has  reasoned  that  to  the 
north  lies  desolation.  The  peoples 
of  Mesopotamia  were  astounded 
that  the  savages  of  the  Caucasus 
and  South  Russia  could  survive. 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian, 
voiced  the  common  opinion  of  his 
day  when  he  said  that  none  but 
those  forced  to  do  so  by  the  stern 
exigencies  of  war  would  live 
north  of  the  Alps.  The  Moors 
of  Spain  looked  upon  the  British 
Isles  as  the  Ultima  Thule,  the  last 
possible  land  on  which  man  could 
exist.  In  1763  the  English  and 
the  French  squabbled  over  the 
relative  merits  of  Canada  as  op- 
posed to  the  West  Indian  Island 
of  Gaudeloupe.  Finally,  the 
French,  advised  by  that  well- 
known  American,  Ben  Franklin, 
chose  the  tropic  island  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  northern  part  of  this 
Continent.  Alaska  was  known 
for  some  time  as  Seward's  Folly 
even  though  it  had  been  bought 
at  a  bargain  price. 

But  throughout  history,  as  man 
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has  learned  to  combat  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  as  he  has  harness- 
ed more  and  more  of  the  energy 
of  wind,  moving  water,  coal,  oil, 
and  gas,  he  has  pushed  back  the 
frontiers,  until  now,  on  this  Con- 
tinent, only  one  great  frontier  re- 
mains— one  that  cannot  be  con- 
quered by  the  methods  of  the 
Price  System,  but  which  can 
yield  only  to  an  integrated  tech- 
nological administration  of  the 
entire  Continent.  Power  and 
technology  will  release  the  great 
north  to  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent. 

Today,  even  on  this  Continent, 
there  is  a  belief  that  Canada  is  a 
land  of  perpetual  snow.  Even 
Canadians  living  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Canada  cherish  the  il- 
lusion that  the  far  north  is  an- 
other Greenland,  buried  deep 
under  tons  of  ice.  In  every  school, 
college,  and  university  in  North 
America  are  books  over-flowing 
with  absurd  statements,  weird 
superstitions,  and  wholly  inac- 
curate data  in  regard  to  the  vast 
undeveloped  empire  of  the  sub- 
Arctic.  This  popular  belief,  no 
doubt,  has  its  origin  in  the  same 
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folk-lore  from  which  the  myth  of 
the  Great  American  Desert  was 
derived.  Our  ancient  forefathers 
were  arboreal,  and  they  looked 
with  dark  suspicion  on  treeless 
areas. 

In  1836,  according  to  H.  H. 
Barlow  in  his  Geography  of  the 
Middle  Illinois  Valley,  the  few 
who  thought  the  prairies  cap- 
able of  occupation  were  regard- 
ed as  crazy  visionaries.  Yet 
technology  moved  in  with  the 
settlers,  and  the  plains  were 
conquered. 

To  admit  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  one-third  of  the  Continent  of 
North  America  is  a  scathing  in- 
dictment of  our  scholastic 
achievements.  The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  is  a  vast  land.  It 
covers  an  area  of  approximately 
2,700,000  square  miles,  mostly 
north  of  the  sixtieth  parallel.  It 
is  subdivided  into  many  parts. 
Alaska  belongs  politically  to  the 
United  States;  Yukon,  Macken- 
zie, Keewatin,  Franklin,  and  the 
Ungava  portion  of  Quebec  belong 
to  Canada,  together  with  Labra- 
dor, which  is  politically  a  part  of 
Newfoundland. 

This  territory  .is  as  varied  in 
its  topography  as  in  its  subdivi- 
sions. Starting  with  Alaska,  we 
have  the  mountainous  coastal 
area,  culminating  in  Mt.  McKin- 
ley,  which  is  20,300  feet  above 
sea-level.  East  of  this  we  find  the 


broken  chains  of  the  Cordilleras, 
called  farther  to  the  south,  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  sea  of 
mountains  includes  the  Yukon 
territory  of  Canada  and  is  fring- 
ed on  the  north  by  a  coastal 
plain. 

Farther  east  again,  lies  the 
great  flat  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Mackenzie,  an  area  of  clay, 
gravel,  and  sand,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  soils  of  the  western 
plains.  Across  this  giant  water- 
course that  has  formed  the  travel 
route  to  the  Arctic  lies  the  huge 
tableland  of  the  Laurentian  or 
Canadian  Shield.  This  is  one  of 
the  world's  oldest  formations, 
from  a  geologic  point  of  view, 
and  around  its  edges  are  the  min- 
eral districts  of  Canada,  well 
known  to  eastern  financial  cent- 
ers. This  great  tableland  is  in- 
vaded by  the  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  which  divides  the  Dis- 
trict of  Keewatin  from  the  penin- 
sula, Ungava.  Both  this  area  and 
Labrador  are  part  of  the  Lauren- 
tian Shield  which  terminates  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  great  cliffs 
towering  steeply  some  thousand 
to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
waves. 

Beyond  the  mainland  of  Kee- 
watin, where  the  long  peninsulas 
of  Boothia  and  Melville  push  out 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  lies  the 
District  of  Franklin  comprising 
islands    of    all    sizes,    from    the 
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elongated  Baffin  Island  that 
blocks  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
Bay,  to  the  little  nameless  rocks 
that  clutter  the  narrow  straits 
and  are  exposed  only  when  the 
summer  is  at  its  end.  Baffin,  Vic- 
toria, and  Ellesmere,  approxi- 
mately 199,610,  80,450,  and  78,400 
square  miles  in  extent  respective- 
ly, are  the  largest;  but  Banks, 
Devon,  Southampton,  Somerset, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Melville,  and 
Axel  Heiberg  are  also  of  con- 
siderable size.  They  are  all  known 
to  contain  scattered  deposits  of 
coal  and  other  minerals,  but  ow- 
ing to  their  location  and  the 
primitive  methods  of  exploration 
hitherto  used,  the  information  in 
regard  to  their  deposits  is  ex- 
tremely scanty  and  none  too  ac- 
curate. 

The  great  Northland  can  boast 
of  two  lakes,  the  Great  Bear  and 
the  Great  Slave,  which  are 
among  the  largest  on  the  Con- 
tinent. They  are  12,200  and  11,700 
square  miles  in  area,  or  about 
half  the  size  each  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  most  amazing  area  in 
regard  to  lakes  lies  east  of  the 
Mackenzie  River.  This  area  is  so 
studded  with  lakes  that  it  is  hard 
to  see  where  one  ends  and  the 
next  begins  when  examining  air- 
plane photographs.  These  small 
and  numerous  lakes  are  divided 
by  high  escarpments  of  rock  ris- 
ing sheer  from  one  lake   to  fall 


sheer  into  another.  Yet,  if  one 
knew  where  to  find  the  gulches, 
divides,  and  even  small  streams, 
this  country  is  passable  by  canoe. 

Here  in  the  north  are  great 
rivers,  some  flowing  into  the 
Pacific,  some  into  the  Arctic,  and 
some  into  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic.  The  Yukon,  2,400 
miles  long  with  its  tributaries 
adding  many  more  miles,  flows 
into  the  Pacific.  That  vast  net- 
work of  rivers,  known  as  the 
Mackenzie  at  its  northern  end, 
comprises  2,525  miles  of  water- 
way and  flows  into  the  Arctic. 
To  the  east  and  draining  the 
center  of  the  same  plateau,  the 
Dubawnt,  the  George,  and  the 
Great  Whale,  drain  thousands  of 
square  miles,  while  the  Leaf  and 
the  Kokssoak  drain  the  area  to 
the  north.  Labrador  has  the 
Hamilton  carrying  water  from 
its  interior  lakes  toward  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Though  all  these 
rivers  are  icebound  in  winter, 
they  and  their  many  tributaries 
are  potential  sources  for  the 
power  that  will  some  day  open 
up  this  area  to  a  high-energy, 
technological  development  for 
the  people  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  cli- 
mate is  as  varied  as  the  topo- 
graphy. The  coastal  region  of 
Alaska  is  washed  by  the  Japan 
Current,  the  warm  ocean  stream 
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that  gives  the  Californians  so 
much  to  write  about.  Here  we 
find  a  heavy  rainfall,  as  the 
warm,  moisture-laden  air  meets 
the  cold,  dry  winds  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  temperatures 
of  the  interior  are  colder,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  climate  of  North 
or  South  Dakota.  Sir  Frederic 
Stupart,  Director  of  the  Do- 
minion Meteorological  Service, 
has  stated  that  the  temperatures 
in  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley 
are  similar  to  the  temperatures 
that  prevail  in  southern  Alberta, 
or  about  the  same  as  Idaho  or 
Montana. 

The  Laurentian  Shield  between 
the  Mackenzie  and  the  Hudson 
Bay,  with  its  sluggish  rivers  and 
numerous  lakes,  and  bordered  on 
the  north  by  tundras  of  moss,  is 
no  colder  than  the  interiors  of 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  Its  inac- 
cessibility is  due  more  to  primi- 
tive methods  of  travel  (canoe  and 
dog-team)  than  to  any  inherent 
complications  of  the  land  struc- 
ture or  climate.  The  snowfall  is 
light,  and  the  lack  of  trees  causes 
the  snow  to  drift  into  the  hol- 
lows, so  that  on  the  whole,  the 
land  is  never  covered  to  any 
great  depth. 

The  trees  die  out  over  this  vast 
plateau,  not  because  of  the  cold, 
but  for  lack  of  depth  of  soil  and 
moisture,  just  as  they  die  out  on 
the  edge  of  the  southern  prairies. 
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North  of  the  tree-line  are  great 
open  plains,  covered  in  summer 
with  luxuriant  grass,  with  tundra 
or  reindeer  moss  filling  the  low 
spots  that  to  the  south  would  be 
muskeg  or  swamp.  The  animals 
move  in  herds  and  not  singly, 
which  is  why  man  often  fails  to 
find  them.  If  a  hunter  misses  a 
herd  by  a  scant  quarter  of  a 
mile,  he  may  die  of  starvation; 
yet,  if  he  but  knew  it,  food  in  a- 
bundance  is  close  at  hand.  The 
casual  observer  who  sees  neither 
tree  nor  animal  life  has  des- 
cribed this  area  as  the  'Barren 
Lands/ 

Ungava  and  Labrador  are 
rocky  and  tree-covered  to  a 
large  extent,  though  the  trees 
thin  out  toward  the  northern  tip 
and  along  the  coast.  The  climate 
is  severe  here  in  the  winter  due 
to  the  proximity  of  Greenland 
and  to  the  icy  currents  that  come 
down  from  the  north. 

During  a  four-month  summer, 
abundant  life  flowers  in  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Butter- 
flies, insects,  and  above  all,  mos- 
quitoes, flutter,  whirl,  and  swarm 
throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours.  But  spring  is  short,  and 
fall  only  a  little  longer;  and  dur- 
ing December,  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  winter  lies  on  the 
land.  Of  these  seasons,  the  fall 
and  summer  would  be  the 
pleasantest    from    the    point    of 
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view  of  most  of  us,  though  the 
local  inhabitants  prefer  the  fall 
and  winter. 

On  the  Arctic  coast  during  the 
summer  months  the  sun  never 
sets.  It  circles  in  the  sky,  ap- 
proaching the  northern  horizon 
closely  at  midnight,  but  never 
sinking  beneath  it.  The  farther 
south  one  goes,  the  more  the  sun 
dips  behind  the  curve  of  the 
globe,  till  finally,  it  disappears 
during  the  midnight  hours.  At 
the  fifty-third  parallel  the  sum- 
mer nights  are  still  bright,  while 
two  degrees  farther  north  it  is 
light  enough  to  play  baseball  at 
midnight.  One  has  to  be  north  of 
the  sixtieth  parallel  to  see  the 
true  midnight  sun. 

The  winter  days  of  December 
and  January  in  the  far  north  are 
sunless,  but  the  twilight  is  always 
there,  and  at  no  time  does  one 
encounter  anything  like  the  inky 
blackness  of  a  moonless  tropic 
night.  The  snow-blindness,  of 
which  one  reads  is  not  due  to  the 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow,  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  is 
caused  by  the  constant  strain  of 
trying  to  pierce  the  fog  of  fine, 
dry  particles  of  snow  dancing  in 
the  air.  This  snow-fog  is  so  pre- 
valent in  the  fall  and  winter  be- 
cause there  is  a  constant  move- 
ment of  air  across  the  great 
plateaus  of  the  north,  and  the 
dry,  fine  snow  blows  as  easily  as 


the  soil  from  a  Colorado  farm. 
In  the  twilight  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  very  great  distance. 

The  silence  of  the  northland  is 
a  fairytale.  In  the  summer,  the 
honking  of  geese,  the  quacking 
of  ducks,  the  whistle  of  the  swan, 
or  the  wild  hysterical  laughter  of 
the  crazy  loon  can  be  heard  far 
and  wide,  and  in  the  winter  the 
bark  of  the  fox,  the  howl  of  the 
wolf,  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  or  the 
sharp  resonant  crack  of  the  up- 
heaving ice  is  audible.  Near  the 
seashore  the  din  can  be  worse 
than  that  of  a  boiler  factory.  The 
silent  north  is  another  poet's 
dream.  Like  the  politicians,  the 
poets  persist  in  speaking  of  mat- 
ters of  which  they  are  wholly  ig- 
norant. 

The  trees  covering  some  60,- 
000  to  100,000  square  miles  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  form  a  vast 
supply  of  pulpwood.  West  of  the 
Rockies  are  western  hemlocks, 
Sitka  spruce  and  cedar;  farther 
inland  are  white  spruce,  black 
spruce,  white  birch,  balsam,  pop- 
lar, cottonwood,  and  larch.  To 
the  north,  the  trees  die  away  and 
the  sub-Arctic  tundra  takes  their 
place.  If  one  draws  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River 
on  Hudson  Bay  across  to  the 
northeast  tip  of  Great  Bear  Lake, 
from  there  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Mackenzie,  and  then  west  to 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Bering 
Strait,  the  land  that  lies  to  the 
north  and  east  is  the  treeless 
land. 

Of  all  the  animals  that  inhabit 
this  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
the  human  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting.  All  along  the  nor- 
thern coasts  and  in  Labrador,  we 
find  the  Eskimo,  one  of  the  most 
primitive  of  the  human  species. 
When  first  encountered  by  the 
exploring  whites,  these  people 
were  existing  in  a  neolithic  state 
of  culture  not  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  Magdalenians  who 
roamed  the  valleys  of  France 
when  the  Ice  Age  was  still  in 
progress  in  Europe. 

They  had  but  little  wood,  since 
they  lived  beyond  the  tree  line, 
so  that  wood  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  possessions  they  knew, 
and  was  regarded  with  great 
veneration.  They  valued  it  more 
highly  than  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  the  first  explorers  offered 
them.  They  had  no  gold,  nor  had 
they  any  use  for  it,  but  they  had 
meat  and  skins  in  exchange  for 
which  they  desired  wood  above 
all  other  things,  except  perhaps 
steel  needles  and  knives.  For 
fuel  they  used  the  oil  drained 
from  the  blubber  of  the  seal  or 
whale.  With  windproof  huts 
built  of  snowblocks  in  the  winter 
and  windproof  clothing  made  of 


skins,  they  did  not  need  fuel  for 
more  than  cooking.  Since  they 
were  meat-eaters,  their  cooking 
was  of  a  primitive  nature. 

Today,  all  this  is  changed.  The 
white  man  has  introduced  the 
frame  house;  and  the  Eskimo 
freezes  in  this  inadequate  shelter. 
Coal  is  being  brought  in  at  high 
cost  since  the  coal  deposits  are 
not  yet  opened  up.  The  outboard 
motor  has  displaced  the  paddle, 
and  has  become  a  necessity  along 
with  the  gasoline  with  which  to 
operate  it.  The  rifle  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
or  hunting  spear,  and  the  steel, 
knife  has  ousted  the  stone  one. 
The  result  of  this  slight  advance 
in  technological  equipment  has 
been  such  as  to  render  the  Es- 
kimo no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  conditions  of  the  north,  if 
again  isolated.  Should  the  white 
man's  civilization  fail,  the  Es- 
kimo would  pass  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, since  he,  too,  has  become 
dependent  upon  technology  for 
the  means  whereby  he  lives. 

The  Eskimo  population  in  Ca- 
nada is  not  large.  In  1927  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
attempted  a  census  which  gave 
a  total  population  of  some  6,703 
at  that  time,  while  the  population 
of  Alaska  was  given  in  1930  as 
59,273,  of  which  28,640  were 
whites.  Farther  south  in  Canada, 
one   finds   a    scattered   fringe    of 
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Indian  tribes.  At  war  with  the 
Eskimo  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  man,  these  tribes, 
between  the  Cree  Indians  to  the 
south  and  their  enemies  to  the 
north,  barely  existed.  Today,  they 
are  dying  out,  or  mingling  with 
the  whites.  Excluding  Alaska, 
each  individual  has  an  average  of 
140  square  miles  of  territory  to 
roam  about  in.  Enormous  tracts 
of  the  great  north  are  virtually 
uninhabited  by  man. 

In  Canada  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  is  policed  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
with  thirty-three  detachments 
and  ninety-six  officers  scattered 
over  this  area.  The  most  north- 
ern post  is  at  Bache  Peninsula 
which  is  within  eleven  degrees 
of  the  North  Pole.  To  assist  them 
in  their  work  they  keep  a  small 
auxiliary  schooner  busy  during 
the  summer  months.  If  then  you 
decide  to  visit  this  country,  you 
need  not  fear  that  you  will  have 
to   go   without   police   protection! 

Wild  life  is  far  more  abundant 
than  most  people  imagine.  The 
fur-bearers  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  north.  Polar,  grizz- 
ly, kodiak,  brown,  black,  and 
cinnamon  bears;  black,  red,  cross, 
silver,  blue,  and  white  arctic 
foxes;  otter,  beaver,  fisher,  mink, 
martin,  weasel  or  ermine,  wolver- 
ine, lynx,  and  wildcat,  all  popu- 


late this  area.  Seal,  walrus,  and 
whale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  or  in  Hudson  Bay.  The 
coyote  lurks  in  the  timber  lands, 
while  his  cousin,  the  wolf,  roams 
all  over  the  land  and  often  over 
the  frozen  sea. 

The  herbivores  also  exist  in 
great  numbers.  There  is  the 
moose  which  roams  in  the  south 
during  the  winter  and  goes  north 
for  the  summer.  Caribou  are  to 
be  found  across  the  whole  area 
as  far  east  as  Hudson  Bay.  They 
move  in  large  herds  that  take 
hours  to  pass  a  given  point.  In 
the  northeast  is  that  curious 
throwback  which  seems  to  be  a 
cross  between  a  small  cow  and  a 
large  sheep,  the  ovibos  or  musk- 
ox. 

The  ovibos  is  a  true  ruminant. 
This  little-known  animal  once 
inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  is  now 
unique  to  North  America.  It  pro- 
duces a  coat  of  wool  each  winter 
equal  to  the  fleece  of  any  sheep. 
This  wool,  which  is  shed  in  sum- 
mer, has  manufacturing  qualities 
commensurate  with  sheep  wool, 
and  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
best  cashmere.  It  has  the  added 
advantage  that  it  will  not  shrink 
whether  washed  in  hot  or  cold 
water.  Although  the  long  guard- 
hairs  that  cling  to  the  wool  have 
been  a  problem,  we  are  told  that 
this   difficulty   can  be   overcome. 
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The  ovibos  yields  a  meat  that 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
finest  beef.  The  cow  gives  a 
milk  as  rich  as  the  far-famed 
Jersey.  The  ovibos  is  tractable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  handle  in  its 
native  habitat,  since  it  has  no 
enemies  but  wolves  and  men. 
Here  is  an  animal  that  with  a  few 
generations  of  proper  feeding  and 
careful  breeding  would  supersede 
the  imported  food-animals  that 
we  use  today.  Once  we  had 
brought  into  use  new  hydroponic 
methods  of  raising  the  fodder  re- 
quired, the  ovibos,  together  with 
the  reindeer,  which  has  been 
brought  in  from  Europe  and 
which  has  interbred  with  our 
own     northern     caribou,     would 


supply  the  stock  from  which  our 
meat  could  be  obtained.  The 
great  cattle  ranches  of  the  Arctic 
plains  may  yet  produce  a  new 
form  of  cattle  indigenous  to  the 
Continent. 

The  waters  of  the  north  teem 
with  fish.  Herring,  halibut,  cod, 
salmon,  lake  trout,  bluefish,  and 
pike  are  among  those  to  be  found 
off  the  coasts  or  in  the  huge 
lakes.  They  are  said  to  be  better 
flavored  than  the  same  varieties 
farther  south.  That  the  farther 
away  from  the  equator  the  more 
life  there  is  in  the  waters,  is  well 
known  by  the  biologist  and  na- 
turalist. 

— D.  C.  Munster 


Author's  Note:  The  information  contained  in  this  article  has  been  obtained  from 
many  sources  other  than  government  statistics — from  trappers,  traders,  Officers  of  the 
Company  of  Gentleman  Adventurers  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  Only  in  regard  to  the  more  settled  areas  can  government  statistics  be 
taken  as  reasonably  accurate.  For  the  rest,  one  must  rely  upon  information  derived 
from  independent  and  reliable  observers. 

(concluded  next  month) 


A  Good  Job  to  Come  Home  to! 


*  CHESTER  BOWLES,  head  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  is  no  flaming 
radical.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  representative  of  Big  Business.  Unlike  so  many  busi- 
nessmen, he  sees  the  danger  of  treating  workers  as  second-class  citizens. 

'Our  workers,'  Bowles  says,  'have  tasted  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation  the  fruits 
of  full  employment  and  wages  a  man  can  raise  a  family  on,  decently  and  in  comfort. 
They  are  not  going  to  accept,  without  a  protest,  unemployment  and  a  handout  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

'Some  of  the  11,000,000  returning  service  men  will  also  want  jobs — good  jobs  pay- 
ing living  wages — and  I  have  a  hunch  they  are  going  to  figure  it's  up  to  us,  who  have 
been  running  the  home  front  while  they  have  been  doing  the  fighting,  to  see  that 
they  get  that  opportunity.  What  is  more,  I  think  they  are  right!' 

— Railroad  Telegrapher 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
field.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
'Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
only  program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
eers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  Some 
of  the  better  known  names  in  the 
Technical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
chitect; L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical 
engineer;  Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now 
well-known  writer);  Bassett  Jones, 
electrical  engineer;  Leland  Olds, 
statistician  (now  Federal  Power 
Commissioner);  Benton  Mackaye 
(now  in  the  Forestry  Department); 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thorstein 
Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930 
the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
or-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
al lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid*  on  Technoc- 
racy, until  early  in  1942  when  it 
made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
ly, full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate.     . 
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The  Technologist's  Role  in  War  and  Peace 

FOR  centuries  discoveries  of  scientists  have  been  basely  prostituted  by  politicians 
and  dictators  bent  on  personal  glory  and  national  aggrandizement.  For  hundreds 
of  years  Napoleons  and  Hitlers  have  seized  upon  the  work  of  the  technologists  in 
the  hope  of  conquering  their  fellowman  and  subjecting  him  to  abject  slavery.  Scien- 
tists have  failed  to  control  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind through  failure   actively  to   assert  their  proper  rights. 

To  obtain  the  opportunity,  however,  of  applying  the  scientific  approach  to  writing 
the  kind  of  peace  that  should  follow  World  War  II  we  must  first  destroy  the  evil 
forces  now  loosed  upon  the  world.  Without  the  American  chemical  industry  as  we 
know  it  today  the  task  would  be  hopeless.  The  contributions  of  the  chemist,  the  chemi- 
cal engineer,  and  the  chemical  industry  to  the  winning  of  World  War  II  constitute 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  all  time. 

When  details  can  be  told  of  the  programs  for  synthetic  rubber,  100-octane  gasoline, 
toluene,  alcohol,  light  metals  and  alloys,  plastics,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  es- 
sentials of  modern  all-out-war,  the  American  populace  will  appreciate  that  the  men  of 
science,  quietly  working  in  their  laboratories  without  spectacular  fanfare,  have  con- 
tributed tremendously  to  the  saving  of  mankind  and  to  the  prevention  of  a  return  to 
the  Dark  Ages. 

In  attempting  to  take  practical  steps  toward  refuting  the  impression  that  technolo- 
gists are  all  'shrinking  violets'  and  that  scientists  cannot  take  a  more  active  role  in 
controlling  the  uses  of  technological  advances,  reserving  them  for  the  betterment 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  mankind,  we  must  make  a  determined  effort  to  refute 
the  generally-held  belief  that  to  be  a  highly  successful  scientist  an  individual  must 
be  an  extreme  introvert.  , 

The  technologist  must  and  will  assume  a  much  more  important  place  than  he  has 
heretofore  asked  for  or  enjoyed,  and  when  he  has  the  courage  to  assume  these  greater 
responsibilities  he  will  make  it  possible  for  the  people  of  the  earth  to  live  construc- 
tively, sharing  the  abundance  which  science  and  engineering  skill  have  developed. 
To  do  otherwise  means  physical,  social,  cultural,  and  moral  bankruptcy  for  millions 
of  human   beings   now   alive   and   countless   generations   yet   to   come. 

— Walter  J.  Murphy,  editor  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
(Section  Stamp) 
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FRONT  COVER 

The  Stelco  Steel  Plant  at  Hamilton,  Ontario.  Overall  output  of  Canadian  steel  plants 
has  doubled  since  1939,  providing  a  postwar  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  ex- 
panded capacity.  Technocracy  has  the  technological  answer  to  this  technological 
problem.  (National  Film  Board  Photo) 


Our  Total  Conscription  Record 


Technocrats  have  consistently  advocated  a  Total  Conscription  that 
will  do  more  than  merely  put  all  our  soldiers  on  the  same  basis — it 
will  put  every  Canadian  on  the  same  basis  as  our  Armed  Forces, 
with  no  one  able  to  gain  any  economic  advantage  over  those  who 
have  gone  to  fight  the  enemy. 


ON  June  5,  12,  and  13,  1940, 
a  number  of  organizations  in 
Canada  were  banned  and  recom- 
mended to  be  banned.  Technoc- 
racy was  not  included  among 
these.  It  was  evident  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  banning 
Technocracy  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, on  June  4  the  program  of 
Total  Conscription  was  announc- 
ed by  the  Technocracy  Section  at 
Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  press  and  within  17 
days  (on  June  21)  a  special  Or- 
der-in-Council  banning  Technoc- 
racy only  was  tabled.  The  Order- 
in-Council  was  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  announc- 
ed by  the  late  Hon.  Ernest 
Lapointe. 

The  first  Canadian  demand  for 
Total  Conscription  was  made  by 
the  Yorkton  Section  of  Technoc- 
racy on  June  6,  1940,  when  the 
local  group  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  War  Effort  Committee  in  the 
City  Hall  and  presented  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  complete,  out- 
right conscription  of  men  and 
women,      wealth,      natural      re- 


sources, patents,  agriculture,  and 
industry. 

With  the  ban  Technocracy  was 
disbanded  in  Canada,  but  in  the 
United  States  the  Organization 
consistently  called  for  Total  Con- 
scription and  had  the  program 
endorsed  by  hundreds  of  labor 
union  locals,  service  clubs,  and 
other  groups. 

When  the  ban  was  lifted  on 
October  15,  1943,  Technocrats  in 
Canada  again  pressed  for  Total 
Conscription  and  wrote  many  let- 
ters to  Federal  Members  of  Par- 
liament and  Provincial  Members 
of  Legislative  Assemblies  urging 
its  adoption. 

When  the  stiff  Nazi  resistance 
and  the  heavy  Canadian  casual- 
ties precipitated  the  conscription 
crisis  in  Ottawa,  Technocrats  and 
others  flooded  Members  of  Par- 
liament with  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

'As  a  patriotic  citizen  of  Cana- 
da I  urge  you,  a  representative 
of  the  people,  to  adopt  Technoc- 
racy's program  of  All  for  One  and 
One  for  All.  Canada  must  not 
permit   the   Province   of    Quebec 
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to  blockade  the  national  support 
of  our  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
Technocracy  urges  the  installa- 
tion of  national  military  conscrip- 
tion as  the  first  step  toward 
Total  Conscription.  Technocracy 
urges  that  Canada  further  imple- 
ment national  military  conscrip- 
tion with  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and 
Money  with  National  Service 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None  as 
the  only  adequate  program  cap- 
able of  defeating  fascism  at  home 
and  abroad,  thus  ensuring  an  or- 
derly transition  in  the  postwar 
period  to  a  Canada  of  security 
and  abundance.' 

Parliament  has  been  adjourned 
without  the  above  action  being 
taken,  but  Technocrats  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  the  matter  drop.  They 
will  continue  to  press  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  only  program  that 
will  back  up  our  Armed  Forces 
with  everything  we've  got  and 
put  all  Canadians  on  the  same 
basis — with  no  one  able  to  gain 
any  economic  advantage  over 
those  who  have  gone  to  fight  the 
enemy.  Technocrats  will  not  wait 
to  be  prodded  by  disaster  a  short, 
halting  step  at  a  time! 

The  Total  Conscription  pro- 
gram of  Technocracy  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  'Total  Con- 
scription' of  other  organizations 
such  as  the  C.C.F.  and  Social 
Credit  parties.  For  instance,  the 


alleged  'Total  Conscription'  pro- 
gram of  the  C.C.F.  as  stated  in 
their  official  pamphlet  For  Vic- 
tory and  Reconstruction  is  merely 
an  excellent  example  of  political 
compromise  and  pie  in  the  sky. 
For  business,  this  so-called  radi- 
cal party  advocates  'a  100  percent 
tax  on  all  profits  in  excess  of  4 
percent  on  invested  capital.'  In 
other  words,  business  at  the  same 
old  stand.  For  manpower,  the 
C.C.F.  calls  for  'a  carefully  plan- 
ned use  of  our  manpower,'  which 
means  precisely  nothing.  For 
agriculture,  the  C.C.F.  proposes 
'a  revision  of  the  price  ceiling 
policy.'  For  labor,  the  C.C.F. 
urges  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  'enforce  collective  bar- 
gaining.' This  means  that  there 
would  be  someone  to  bargain 
with,  i.e.,  private  business.  So 
that   is  Total   Conscription! 

The  real  Total  Conscription  ad- 
vocated by  Technocracy  is  the 
way  to  win  the  war  sooner  and 
to  preserve  internal  stability  af- 
ter the  war  by  a  system  of  control 
that  is  not  in  conflict  with  our 
technological  progress.  When 
hostilities  cease  we  would  thus 
have  an  opportunity,  free  from 
economic  and  political  confusion, 
to  determine  the  type  of  social 
mechanism  which  must  then  be 
established  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  North  America  and  its 
people.  — The  Editor 
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Only  Science  Spells  Security 


Our  advance  in  scientific  production  must  be  matched  by  an  equally- 
scientific  method  of  distribution  and  overall  social  operation.  Teclv- 
nocracy  stands  ready  with  the  blueprints  which  will  guarantee  us  the 
ideals  of  the  Four  Freedoms  as  realities. 


FEW  of  the  people  of  North 
America  realize  how  fortun- 
ate they  are.  We  are  the  van- 
guard of  a  new  way  of  life  on 
this  Continent.  Most  of  us  fail 
to  comprehend  the  agrarianism 
and  the  general  privation  that 
have  dominated  all  nations  until 
recent  years.  Our  parents  and 
our  grandparents  are  familiar 
with  it.  Part  of  their  life  has 
been  a  continuation  of  a  condi- 
tion which  has  predominated 
through  all  the  seventy  centuries 
of  recorded  history.  Seventy 
centuries  of  a  static  age  of  agrar- 
ianism, scarcity,  deprivation,  and 
hard  labor  with  hand  tools.  The 
greatest  familiarity  our  younger 
generation  has  with  that  way  of 
life  is  through  the  comparisons 
pictured  to  them  by  their  par- 
ents, who  usually  deprecate  the 
new  and  venerate  the  old. 

The  age  we  have  left  behind 
us  in  North  America  is  one  to 
which  no  discerning  person 
would  want  to  return.  We  all 
appreciate  such  conveniences  as 
telephones,  radios,  automobiles, 
movies,  modern  surgery,  and 
plastics.  Few  of  us  would  volun- 


tarily give  up  all  these  to  return 
to  an  era  wherein  these  and 
numerous  other  services  are 
non-existent. 

How  many  of  those  who  prate 
about  the  rugged  individualism 
of  an  era  of  scarcity  would  be 
prepared  to  relinquish  all  these 
modern  benefits?  How  many 
actually  realize  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  old  way  of  life  were 
long  hours  of  toil  almost  every 
day  of  the  year  in  order  to  con- 
vert enough  energy  to  be  able  to 
maintain  life  itself? 

That  is  the  way  of  life  wherein 
98  percent  of  all  work  is  accomp- 
lished through  the  application  of 
muscle  energy  and  only  2  per- 
cent is  converted  by  other 
means.  It  is  necessarily  an  age 
of  scarcity,  for  man  could  never 
achieve  an  abundance  by  the 
conversion  of  his  own  energy 
alone. 

Human  toil,  hand  tools,  and 
long  hours  are  integral  parts  of 
the  static  culture  of  yesterday, 
and  can  never  assure  social 
security  for  all  the  people  of  any 
land  area.  That  is  still  the  way 
of   most  of  the    peoples    of    the 
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world.  Such  economic  advances 
as  have  been  made  have  not 
greatly  affected  the  social  wel- 
fare of  most  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, for  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  comparatively  a  'have  not' 
area.  In  most  countries  there  is 
an  overburden  of  population  in 
proportion  to  the  available  re- 
sources which  are  required  to 
raise  the  social  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  there  is  little  im- 
mediate indication  of  improving 
the  social  welfare  of  that  popula- 
tion. No  matter  how  humani- 
tarian or  philanthropic  some  of 
us  may  feel,  that  remains  the 
realistic  fact  of  the  situation. 

What  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  difference  between  our 
physical  abundance  on  this  Con- 
tinent and  the  scarcity  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  on  this  Continent  the 
requisite  resources  in  accessible 
locations  for  the  production  and 
conversion  necessary  to  a  high- 
energy  civilization. 

We  have  over  50  percent  of  the 
world's  known  resources  on  this 
Continent,  which  comprises  only 
19  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
world.  A  technological  civiliza- 
tion is  based  upon  energy  and 
minerals.  We  have  the  greatest 
known  share  of  these  in  the 
world. 

There  are  other  areas  which 
have  sufficient  resources  to  raise 


their  standards  of  living  ap- 
preciably, especially  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
Western  Europe.  They,  how- 
ever, have  not  advanced  to  the 
technological  stage  we  have,  and 
consequently  have  no  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved  through 
the  methods  and  procedures  of  a 
Price  System  form  of  operation. 

People  of  North  America  can 
count  themselves  fortunate  in 
another  way  too.  The  two  great- 
est and  most  terrible  of  all  wars 
have  been  waged  on  land  areas 
other  than  their  own.  We  can 
be  grateful  for  our  geographic 
location  with  the  world's  two 
largest  oceans  bounding  our 
shores.  We  have  engaged  in 
these  wars  at  a  financial  profit, 
although  they  have  resulted  in 
a  net  physical  loss  to  our  Con- 
tinent, despoiling  our  resources 
and  depleting  them  seriously  to 
the  detriment  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

When  our  ancestors  arrived 
from  the  Old  World  they 
brought  little  with  them  except 
the  ideals,  concepts,  traditions, 
and  beliefs  which  had  developed 
through  the  centuries  in  their 
previous  environment.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  North  America 
they  entered  a  new  environment. 
Adaptation  to  new  conditions 
difficult      and      sometimes 


was 


drastic,  but  still  it  was  accomp- 
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lished,  for  inherently  this  Con- 
tinent is  conducive  to  human 
habitation.  Much  of  our  an- 
cestors' traditions  and  folklore 
has  been  discarded,  but  because 
the  condition  existing  here  has 
also  been  one  of  scarcity,  our  at- 
titude and  approach  to  social 
problems  has  altered  but  little. 
Idealism  and  individual  oppor- 
tunism have  reached  loftier 
heights  here  than  anywhere  else 
simply  because  the  resources  of 
our  land  area  are  conducive  to 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
elsewhere.  Basically  we  main- 
tain, even  now,  the  same  ap- 
proach to  our  social  problems 
here  as  they  have  always  em- 
ployed in  the  Old  World. 

Our  physical  progress,  how- 
ever, arising  from  our  bounteous 
resources,  has  developed  a  new 
and  different  set  of  circum- 
stances from  those  ever  confront- 
ing any  other  civilization.  Hu- 
man concurrence  with  these  cir- 
cumstances does  not  include  the 
institutionalized  cultures  of  the 
age  of  scarcity.  North  America 
has,  in  a  physical  sense,  left  the 
rest  of  the  world  far  behind. 

The  apex  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  Old  World  is  exemplified  in 
the  thousands  of  dissenting  ra- 
cial, linguistic,  and  cultural 
groups  in  Asia  and  Europe  try- 
ing to  divide  a  scarcity  among 
their  people.     On  this  Continent, 


with  our  one  predominant  lan- 
guage, one  predominant  culture, 
and  the  necessity  for  transit  of 
goods  and  services  between  our 
countries,  we  do  not  face  most 
of  the  impediments  to  unified 
action  that  occur  abroad.  In 
comparison  with  the  new  and 
colossal  problems  we  do  face, 
however,  the  petty  bickerings 
and  internecine  struggles  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world  pale  into 
insignificance. 

Most  of  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent are  even  now  unaware  of 
the  real  problems  of  North 
America.  Their  views  are  re- 
stricted. They  haven't  the  va- 
guest conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pressure  that  physi- 
cal events  will  increasingly  exert 
upon  their  lives.  It  is  interesting 
for  a  moment  to  survey  this  pres- 
sure, for  it  is  the  forerunner  of 
social  change. 

Social  change  itself  is  an  al- 
teration in  the  living  methods  of 
a  population  on  a  given  land 
area.  It  is  measurable,  and  is 
determined  by  an  alteration  of 
the  energy  conversion  within 
that  area.  Social  change  means 
physical  change,  and  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  advance- 
ment or  pressure  of  physical 
events.  In  our  case  it  is  the  pres- 
sure of  technological  advance- 
ment and  increasing  energy  con- 
version    which     is     forcing     the 
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peoples    of     this     Continent   into 
social  change. 

This  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
concepts  of  social  change  which 
are  arrived  at  from  a  philosophi- 
cal line  of  approach.  We  are 
conditioned  to  thinking  that 
idealism,  the  practise  of  demo- 
cratic privileges,  or  bloody  revo- 
lution are  the  means  of  bringing 
about  social  change.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  however, 
that  in  matters  weighing  upon 
physical  problems,  abstract 
forms  of  thought  weigh  much 
lighter  than  a  feather.  No  matter 
how  high  the  ideals  held,  the 
democratic  privileges  practised, 
or  the  anarchistic  conditions  de- 
veloped, social  progress  will  not 
result  therefrom.  It  will  take 
far  more  than  these  ever  to 
achieve  social  advance  for  those 
masses  which  crowd  most  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Until  some 
new  and  as  yet  unknown  bounti- 
ful source  of  energy  is  discover- 
ed, or  until  mass  depopulation 
occurs  in  those  areas,  the  people 
are  doomed  to  a  life  of  unremit- 
ting toil  and  poverty. 

It  must  likewise  be  recognized 
that  the  magnificent  strides  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  made  within  the 
last  decade  have  resulted  from 
the  application  of  area  tech- 
nology and  the  extension  of 
science  and  research  to  domin- 
ance  in   determining  how   things 


are  to  be  done,  not  by  humani- 
tarian urges  or  philosophical 
fumblings. 

On  this  Continent  we  are  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  pressure  of 
new  physical  events  through  the 
old  methods  of  philosophical  ap- 
proach. The  culture  of  scarcity 
and  the  culture  of  abundance  are 
unalterably  opposed.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  method  of 
thought  adapted  to  one  will  not 
apply  to  the  other.  Nothing  has 
been  more  apparent  to  discern- 
ing North  Americans  than  this 
fact. 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  writing 
in  the  November  1943  issue  of 
The  Progressive  states  in  part: 
'The  man  who  expresses  great 
contempt  for  the  transportation 
ideals  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
era  usually  defends  with  gusto 
and  conviction  political  and  eco- 
nomic ideas  which  antedate  the 
stagecoach.' 

Thus  is  stated  a  condition 
which  Technocrats  have  known 
for  years.  The  people  of  this 
Continent  can  only  face  pro- 
gressively increasing  social  in- 
stability until  their  social  opera- 
tions are  adapted  to  the  techno- 
logical mechanism  which  we 
have  constructed. 

Not  until  a  day  of  reckoning 
arrived  in  1929  did  more  than  a 
handful  of  people  recognize  cer- 
tain aspects  of  physical  progres- 
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sion  occurring  on  this  Continent. 
That  day  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  financial  institution  here,  but 
it  was  only  a  prelude  to  what 
was  to  follow.  For  ten  years  we 
existed  amid  the  greatest  para- 
dox that  ever  befell  any  people. 
On  this,  the  richest  land  area  of 
the  world,  we  developed  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  of  vital  goods  and 
services  while  our  people  sank 
to  progressively  lower  levels  of 
living.  We  deliberately  perpetu- 
ated conditions  of  starvation  and 
malnutrition;  in  so  doing  we  had 
to  destroy,  curtail,  store,  and 
subsidize  the  very  goods  which 
would  have  eliminated  those 
conditions. 

Relief  rolls  and  unemployment 
developed.  In  April  1933  there 
were  1,517,531  people  on  direct 
relief  in  Canada,  while  as  late  as 
February  1938  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Saskatchewan  were  re- 
ceiving direct  relief.  As  late  as 
January  1940,  four  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  714,143 
people  were  still  on  relief  in 
Canada. 

Part  of  the  cost  we  are  bearing 
as  a  result  of  those  awful  years 
is  evident  in  the  report  of  Dr.  J. 
J.  McCann,  M.P.,  and  President 
of  the  Canadian  Public  Health 
Association,  who  has  presented 
figures  which  show  that  44  per- 
cent of  the  young  men  recently 
called    up    for     military     service 


were  unfit.  Without  a  doubt,  a 
large  proportion  of  these  physi- 
cal defects  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  the  necessary  food, 
shelter,  and  medical  attention 
been  supplied  these  men  in  their 
youth. 

We  permitted  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  condition  because  we 
were  hot  prepared  to  recognize 
a  physical  distribution  problem. 
We  chose  to  maintain  our  con- 
cepts of  what  was  'right'  in  duti- 
ful obedience  to  past  condition- 
ing. Surely  none  of  us  want  to 
return  to  those  prewar  condi- 
tions, and  many  Canadians  do 
not  expect  to.  There  are  some 
people,  though,  who  are  resign- 
edly prepared  to  accept  as  inevit- 
able a  return  of  such  conditions. 
That  attitude  en  masse  is  the  ex- 
act requirement  for  the  institu- 
tion of  fascism  and  the  freezing 
of  all  social  change.  It  is  the 
essence  of  mass  moronity  and 
human  inertia. 

Most  people  still  do  not  under- 
stand just  why  the  depression 
years  occurred.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  understand  this  once 
a  person  analyzes  the  physical 
factors  concerned.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  conduct  individual 
research  activities  into  all  the 
various  branches  of  industry, 
production,  distribution,  popula- 
tion, and  resources,  for  this  has 
already  been  done. 
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Technocracy  is  the  result  of 
such  an  investigation.  Technoc- 
racy is  the  result  of  a  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  conclu- 
sions are  that  this  Continent  is 
an  organic  unit  capable  of  a 
technologically  produced  abund- 
ance and  of  Continental  security. 
If  you  care  to  have  the  necessary 
work  done  in  gathering  and  cor- 
relating statistics  then  you  can 
arrive  at  similar  conclusions. 

Another  group  of  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States 
Government  carried  out  such  a 
survey.  Their  report  has  been 
published  and  named  Techno- 
logical Trends  and  National 
Policy,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  were  summed  up  by 
them  as  follows:  'It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  dislocation  caus- 
ed by  technological  progress  will 
continue  to  present  serious  prob- 
lems of  industrial  and  economic 
and  social  adjustments/ 

That  is  exactly  what  Technoc- 
racy has  been  telling  you,  only 
Technocrats  have  not  been  afraid 
to  project  their  conclusions  and 
to  present  a  synthesis  of  the 
future  on  the  same  basis  of  facts. 
These  conclusions  may  be  sum- 
med up  concisely  as  follows. 

In  the  past  we  operated  more 
or  less  as  independant  produc- 
tion units.     The  main  industries 


of  the  population  were  agricul- 
ture and  small  scale  handicraft 
manufacturing.  In  the  past, 
human  labor,  while  not  always 
the  sole  source  of  power,  was  so 
essentially  part  of  all  productive 
processes  that  in  general  an  in- 
crease in  production  could  only 
be  obtained  by  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  man-hours  of 
human  labor  expended.  As  time 
passed,  however,  and  the  popula- 
tion grew,  specialization  began, 
and  small  handicraft  units  com- 
menced production.  This  expan- 
sion developed  into  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  estab- 
lishments required  to  produce 
what  the  population  needed  and 
could  consume,  through  its  pur- 
chasing power.  The  overall  pro- 
duction of  each  of  these  units  be- 
came an  increasing  quantity. 

This  trend  is  taking  place  in 
all  industries.  Since  technology, 
which  is  responsible  for  this 
trend,  is  also  increasing,  this 
trend  will  continue  into  the  fu- 
ture. We  are  no  longer  in  an 
era  wherein  thousands  of  small, 
independent  units  are  in  opera- 
tion. Instead  we  have  the  larg- 
er proportion  of  our  population 
dependent  upon  a  few  very  large 
units,  each  unit  dependent  upon 
the  other,  and  connected  by 
complex  communication  systems. 
At  present,  as  contrasted  with 
the  past,  most  of  our  population 
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lives  in  urban  areas  which  rely 
upon  the  continuous  operation 
of  telephones,  mines,  factories, 
sewers,  electrical  power,  trans- 
port systems,  etc.  And  even 
rural  areas  today  depend  upon 
gasoline,  store  clothing,  factory 
built  equipment,  canned  goods 
and  modern  medical  supplies. 
This  is  a  condition  of  living  no 
people  before  has  been  faced 
with  to  such  a  degree  as  we  are 
today  in  North  America,  and  is 
directly  the  result  of  our  expand- 
ing technology. 

Paralleling  this  trend,  another 
equally  paradoxical  development 
has  arrived.  In  all  preceding 
history,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction required  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  man-hours  of 
work  performed.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  have  reached  a  stage 
wherein  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
man-hours  employed.  The  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  readily  observ- 
able in  the  increasing  use  of 
kilowatt  hours  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy and  the  reduction  in  man- 
hours  of  labor  in  any  production 
operation.  We  have  designed 
our  technology  and  mass  produc- 
tion technique  to  produce  goods 
at  greater  speed  and  with  great- 
er precision  at  lower  cost  than 
it  is  possible  for  a  human  being 
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to  produce  them.  The  amount 
of  work  a  man  can  do  in  an 
eight-hour  day  is  rated  at  one- 
tenth  of  a  horsepower.  One 
kilowatt  is  rated  at  one  and  one- 
third  horsepower,  and  can  do  the 
work  of  thirteen  men  working  an 
eight-hour  day.  The  expense  of 
employing  a  man  at  say  fifty 
cents  an  hour  when  it  is  possible 
to  employ  extraneous  energy  at 
approximately  one-fivehundredth 
of  this  price  has,  within  this  our 
Price  System,  been  a  goading 
spur  in  the  replacement  of  man- 
hours   with   electrical  energy. 

Each  time  new  equipment  is 
devised,  or  old  equipment  is  re- 
designed, the  newer  equipment 
operates  in  general  more  swiftly, 
more  automatically,  more  effici- 
ently, and  usually  occupies  less 
space  than  the  equipment  that  it 
displaces.  Since  the  hours  of 
labor  in  productive  processes  are 
becoming  increasingly  unimport- 
ant, and  will  become  even  less 
important  as  each  new  process 
or  piece  of  equipment  is  install- 
ed, the  distribution  of  the  result- 
ing abundance  is  impossible  of 
achievement  through  the  age-old 
methods  of  'value'  being  put  up- 
on man-hours  of  labor,  which  are 
a  steadily  declining  quantity. 

These  conditions  are  respons- 
ible for  upsetting  all  our  old  con- 
cepts of  social  operation.  For 
ten   years   before   World   War   II 
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we  witnessed  a  struggle  to  per- 
petuate an  archaic  set  of  social 
controls  over  a  mechanism  for 
which  these  controls  were  not 
designed.      Then   came   the   war. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of 
war  upon  these  physical  trends? 
Some  people  claim  the  war  has 
upset  the  calculations  of  the 
Technocrats.  To  bolster  this 
fallacy,  based  upon  a  superficial 
glance  at  the  situation,  they  usu- 
ally cite  our  current  war  boom 
— 'Are  these  not  the  greatest 
boom  times  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed? Are  not  more  people 
employed  at  more  fantastic 
wages  than  ever  before?  Are 
there  not  more  and  greater  op- 
portunities for  enterprising  in- 
dividualism now  and  in  the 
postwar  than  ever  before?' 

The  gullible  and  the  avarici- 
ous are  alike  delighted  with  the 
trends  in  our  social  economy  as  a 
result  of  this  war.  Many  are  the 
hopes,  the  wishes,  and  the  opti- 
misms held  forth  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  conditions  in 
the  postwar.  But  intelligent 
North  Americans  have  long  since 
quit  falling  for  the  same  old 
hocus-pocus  that  because  'times 
are  good  they  must  remain  that 
way.'  If  wishing  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  what 
about  those  prayerful  years  be- 
fore the  war,  wishing  for  an  end 
of    the    depression?     No,    there 


can  be  no  salvation  through  the 
operation  of  our  Price  System. 
We  shall  witness  compromise; 
we  shall  witness  palliative  mea- 
sures by  the  score  as  we  witness- 
ed them  before;  but  we  are  head- 
ing for  an  even  greater  defeat 
in  the  application  of  these  mea- 
sures than  we  ever  experienced 
before,  for  basically  the  physi- 
cal trends  that  govern  our  North 
American  destiny  have  been 
highly  accelerated. 

North  America  might  have 
adopted  the  program  of  Total 
Conscription  as  presented  gratis 
by  Technocracy  Inc.  in  1940 — a  I 
program  designed  to  develop  a 
maximum  war  effort  possible 
through  the  conscription  and  full 
utilization  of  our  entire  physical 
mechanism.  Such  a  program 
would  ensure  equality  of  sacri- 
fice. Because  all  financial  opera- 
tions would  be  frozen,  it  would 
have  eliminated  blood  profits 
black  marketing,  and  debt  ex- 
pansion. 

Through  this  program  tech 
nology  and  science  would  be  I 
come  the  deciding  factors  o 
what  type  of  material  we  woul< 
produce,  and  where  and  how  w 
would  produce  it.  Every  physic 
ally  capable  man  and  woma'  - 
would  be  placed  in  National  Sei 
vice  as  an  organized,  coordinate 
body  that  would  eliminate  th' 
wails  of  a  labor  shortage  whic 
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has   resulted    from   our    present 
haphazard  operations. 

A  Total  War  effort  demands 
that  Total  Conscription  J  of  all 
men,  machines,  materiel,  and 
money  be  instituted,  for  a  maxi- 
mum effort  cannot  otherwise  be 
achieved.  A  Total  War  demands 
National  Service  from  all  citizens 
No  nation  can  back  a  techno- 
logical army  in  this  age  ade- 
quately so  long  as  millions  of 
minor  objectives  are  permitted 
to  hamper  and  deviate  our  efforts 
in  meeting  the  overall  military 
goal  of  complete  military  victory. 
A  Total  War  necessitates  that 
military  strategy  be  unhampered 
by  the  imposts  of  political  ex- 
pediency, business  restrictions, 
and  the  efforts  of  minority  pres- 
sure groups  demanding  special 
pecuniary  privileges.  What  a 
poor  imitation  our  war  program 
is  when  compared  with  a  design- 
ed, overall  operation  of  a  total 
effort! 

We  have  hundreds  of  influen- 
tial 'dollar-a-year'  men  lodged 
comfortably  in  our  war  produc- 
tion and  allocation  activities. 
These  men  are  without  doubt  as- 
tute businessmen,  but  in  few 
cases  is  their  technical  knowledge 
worth  even  the  dollar  a  year! 
We  have  innumerable  opportun- 
ists on  the  gravy  train,  busily 
directing  the  placement  of  orders 
towards     their     own     respective 


businesses.  North  America  has 
retained  the  cash  register  com- 
plex of  who  will  do  what,  and  for 
what  price?  North  Americans 
who  really  take  this  war  serious- 
ly cannot  help  but  wonder  just 
what  the  eight  to  ten  billions  of 
net  profits  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  1943  has  done 
to  expedite  the  winning  of  this 
war.  Or  the  two  billions  spent 
on  advertising.  Or  the  illicit 
billions  that  have  accrued  to 
black  marketeers. 

How  can  we  possibly  rate  our 
war  effort  as  an  organized  one 
when  we  have  duplications  of 
service — several  milk  wagons 
covering  the  same  area  or  even 
the  same  houses  each  day  of  the 
year,  half-a-dozen  laundry  trucks 
covering  the  same  routes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  similar  dupli- 
cations. What  real  purpose  is 
served  by  the  production  of  shod- 
dy goods?  How  does  the  nation 
benefit  by  the  continued  use  of 
obsolescent  plant  and  equipment? 

It  is  in  spite  of  these  limita- 
tions rather  than  because  of  them 
that  our  workers  on  the  produc- 
tion lines,  our  inventors,  our  en- 
gineers, our  technologists,  have 
raised  our  capacity  to  produce, 
and  production  itself,  to  all-time 
highs.  We  are  paying  the  price 
of  our  stupidity  in  the  loss  of  un- 
told lives,  unnecessary  wastage 
of  our  resources,  and  an  apparent 
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indefinite  prolongation  of  the 
war.  The  postwar  conditions  to 
face  us  will  be  more  difficult 
than  any  other  nation  has  been 
forced  to  face  in  world  history. 
We  have  refused  thus  far  to  in- 
stal  Total  Conscription,  and  have 
accordingly  damned  ourselves  to 
increasing  social  insecurity  and 
intolerance.  The  physical  trends 
that  guide  North  America's  social 
footsteps  have  been  immeasur- 
ably speeded  by  World  War  II. 

In  1937  the  United  States  made 
use  of  122  billions  of  kilowatt 
hours.  The  1943  figure  was  210 
billions,  whilst  the  estimate  for 
1944  is  given  at  234  billions.  We 
are  served  by  billions  of  invisible, 
tireless,  and  accurate  slaves  that 
operate  without  threat  of  strikes, 
sitdowns,  or  dissention.  Canada's 
1943  kilowatt  output  was  rated  at 
more  than  40  billions. 

The  number  of  man-hours  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  a 
four-engine  bomber  has  been  cut 
during  this  war  from  200,000  to 
a  mere  13,000.  A  San  Francisco 
prefabrication  firm  has  establish- 
ed a  record  by  turning  out  700 
three-room  prefabricated  houses 
in  700  hours.  Five  room  houses 
have  been  made  in  40  minutes. 
A  new  riveting  machine  in  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  factory  at 
Burbank,  California,  will  rivet 
between  36,000  and  75,000  rivets 
per    hour.      Three    men    in    six 
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minutes  with  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine can  equal  the  work  that 
formerly  needed  100  man-hours 
of  labor.  Canada  has  increased 
her  agricultural  production  since 
1939  by  40-  percent  with  500,000 
fewer  workers  on  the  farms. 

Our  'free  enterprise'  institu- 
tions of  price  and  profit  could  not 
expand  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
produce  a  sufficient  volume  of 
material  to  smother  the  enemy. 
Not  only  this,  but  for  some  con- 
siderable time  they  endeavored 
to  convince  our  Government 
that  their  installed  capacity  at 
that  time  was  sufficient  to  do  the 
job.  The  pressure  of  events 
abroad  forced  the  Government  to 
step  in  and  carry  out  this  expan- 
sion. In  North  America,  the 
Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been 
forced  to  erect  over  $28  billions 
of  new  plant  capacity. 

More  machine  tools  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  from 
1941  to  1943  than  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  previous  20  years! 
The  radio-electronics  industry  is 
turning  out  special  war  equip- 
ment at  the  rate  of  more  than 
$3  billions  annually — a  greater 
volume  than  the  prewar  automo- 
bile industry,  according  to  Mr. 
L.  Gubb,  chairman  of  Philco 
Corporation. 

Production  indices  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States   run   almost   two   and 
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one-half  times  overall  production 
of  1933-35  levels.  Our  ability  to 
produce  an  abundance  has  climb- 
ed far  above  the  dizzy  heights  of 
1929.  Our  opportunities  for  pro- 
viding an  adequate  living  stand- 
ard for  every  North  American 
were  never  greater. 

From  facts  and  figures  present- 
ed in  this  article  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  fleeting  glimpse  into  the 
magnitude  of  the  mechanism  we 
have  created — a  veritable  Jugg- 
ernaut! That  mechanism  is  even 
now  operating  at  much  less  than 
full  load  factor,  while  over  13 
millions  of  North  America's 
healthiest,  most  productive  per- 
sonnel are  in  the  Armed  Forces 
not  producing,  but  consuming, 
while  millions  more  are  produc- 
ing for  the  shooting  war  alone. 
We  are  conducting  foreign  relief 
on  a  grand  scale,  but  in  spite  of 
everything,  surpluses  are  piling 
up  at  home.  There  will  be  an  ad- 
mittedly 'ponderous'  stockpile  of 
saleable  goods  in  the  United 
States  alone  of  between  $50  and 
$100  billions — these  are  already 
manufactured  and  merely  await 
disposition. 

Consider  a  typical  situation  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  biggest 
war  boom  industry  is  shipbuild- 
ing, and  the  peak  peace-time  em- 
ployment was  reached  in  1939, 
when  750  persons  were  employ- 
ed.    In  1943  it  had  risen  to  the 


wartime  peak  of  33,000  in  July 
of  that  year,  but  since  then  the 
figure  has  dropped  to  less  than 
22,000  persons.  The  postwar 
prospects  in  shipbuilding  are  not 
exactly  bright.  The  most  opti- 
mistic shipyard  proprietor  esti- 
mates the  postwar  peak  may  be 
kept  as  high  as  6,000,  but  others 
have  pointed  out  that  this  figure 
is  away  too  high  for  with  that 
number  building  ships  in  Van- 
couver the  complete  coastal  ton- 
nage of  British  Columbia  could 
be  replaced  within  two  years! 

Cutbacks  and  layoffs  from  now 
on  will  grow.  We  have  left  the 
all-time  high  of  employment  be- 
hind, and  are  slowly  but  very 
steadily  heading  down  the  bumpy 
road  to  an  all-time  low  in  de- 
pressions. 

Among  the  glowing  ideals  held 
out  as  the  objectives  which  we 
are  fighting  to  preserve  are  those 
of  freedom  from  want  and  fear. 
When  have  we  in  North  America 
had  either  of  these  that  urges 
us  to  fight  to  preserve  them? 
What  little  there  has  been,  or  is, 
can  only  be  purchased  at  a  price 
most  people  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
These  two  rare  gems  will  shine 
with  increasing  lustre  as  they 
become  less  and  less  a  reality  to 
more  and  more  North  Americans. 

There  is  a  rising  fear  across 
this  Continent — fear  of  postwar 
insecurity.     Vancouver,  B.  C,  is 
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seized  in  the  first  spasms  of  these 
jitters,  which  are  becoming  more 
severe  with  each  passing  day. 
Who  are  we,  talking  of  'freedom 
of  want'  for  all  people  in  the 
world,  except  those  on  this  Con- 
tinent, to  whom  alone  this  could 
have  been  a  reality  for  the  past 
decade  or  more — the  only  area 
on  earth  where  it  is  possible  to- 
day? 

There  are  still  thousands  of 
Canadians  and  Americans  who 
are  on  the  borderline  of  starva- 
tion. Is  not  our  'freedom  from 
want'  exemplified  and  given  the 
horse-laugh  in  the  Community 
Chest  Campaign  appeals  through- 
out the  Continent,  wherein  we 
acknowledge  the  millions  of 
needy  still  with  us?  It  is  high 
time  we  realized  that  all  charity 
is  but  a  palliative  measure  which 
makes  a  filthy  condition  more 
bearable,  and  that  in  donating  to 
any  charity  appeal  we  are  in  ef- 
fect endorsing  the  continuance 
of  the  condition.  It  is  merely  that 
we  choose  to  treat  the  disease  in- 
stead of  preventing  it  from  grow- 
ing at  all.  In  bitter  actuality  the 
Four  Freedoms  remain  nice- 
sounding  words — an  ideal  for  the 
future.  And  the  only  future  in 
which  they  can  be  realized  is  a 
Future   of  Abundance. 

Note  the  rising  call  to  action 
against  the  threat  of  abundance. 
It  has  been  well  summed  up  in 


the  words  of  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  Union,  who  recent- 
ly said:  'We  must  act  now  and 
organize  now  to  free  ourselves 
from  fear  of  abundance,  so  that 
the  desire  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  for  full  production 
and  full  employment  in  the  post- 
war period  can  be  democratically 
fulfilled.'  Here  apparently  is  a 
man  who  fails  to  see  that  we  are 
today  producing  the  greatest 
plethora  of  goods  ever  produced, 
and  yet  are  doing  it  while  mil- 
lions of  our  own  and  other  troops 
are  destroying  instead  of  creating. 

Full  production  can  never  be 
achieved  under  Price  System 
controls.  Man-hours  per  unit  of 
production  are  a  declining  quan- 
tity, yet  it  is  upon  work  and 
wages  that  all  the  various  forms 
of  Price  System  planning  are 
based.  Also  note  that  the  one 
factor  which  can  ensure  social 
security  for  every  North  Ameri- 
can, namely  an  abundance,  is 
held  forth  as  a  threat.  Abund- 
ance is  not  a  threat  to  the  social 
welfare  of  North  Americans,  but 
it  is  a  threat  to  the  continued 
operation  of  all  institutions  which 
flourish  within  a  scarcity  eco- 
nomy. 

To  preserve  those  institutions 
of  merchandising  and  their  opera- 
tions is  the  current  worry  of  our 
postwar  planners.     It  is   to   per- 
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petuate  the  environment  in 
which  these  operations  can  sur- 
vive that  the  clarion  call  sounds 
forth  from  all  establishments  of 
'free  enterprise'  at  this  time. 
That  perpetuation  already  has  us 
in  the  greatest  paradox  of  de- 
struction and  artificially  created 
scarcity  ever  known  to  mankind. 
For  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  for  six  months  thereafter, 
Technocracy  has  no  other  pro- 
gram than  that  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  all  men,  machines,  ma- 
teriel, and  money,  with  national 
service  from  all  and  profits  to 
none.  It  is  a  program  of  de- 
signed operation  which  will 
eliminate  the  obvious  moronities 
and  handicaps  under  which  we 
now  so  valiantly  struggle.  Total 
Conscription  is  not  Technocracy's 
social  program,  but  rather  a  pro- 
gram designed  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  winning  this  war 
against  our  fascist  enemies  at  a 
minimum  cost  in  lives  and  re- 
sources. It  is  designed  for  our 
war  environment,  and  will  en- 
sure stability  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period  when  it  is  put  in- 
to operation.  When  the  debacle 
of  present  Price  System  opera- 
tions becomes  too  heavy  a  burden 


upon  our  politicians,  they  can 
put  the  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription into  operation  over- 
night. They  have  the  power 
under  our  legalized  parliament- 
ary procedure. 

Our  advance  in  scientific  pro- 
duction must  be  matched  by  an 
equally  scientific  method  of  dis- 
tribution and  overall  social  op- 
eration. Nothing  less  will  suffice. 
For  this  Continent  to  perpetuate 
the  control  and  operation  of  our 
enormous  productive  facilities  for 
the  advantage  and  personal  gain 
of  a  small  minority  means  the  re- 
striction of  the  flow  of  an  abund- 
ance to  all  North  America's  citi- 
zens. 

This  question  we  must  face, 
and,  under  the  pressure  of  physi- 
cal events,  measure  up  to.  It  is 
the  problem  that  Technocracy 
poses  you  as  it  stands  with  the 
blueprints  which  would  guaran- 
tee us  for  the  first  time  the  ideals 
of  the  Four  Freedoms  as  reali- 
ties. As  an  intelligent  citizen 
you  can  do  no  less  than  investi- 
gate Technocracy's  proposals 
which  can  be  applied  to  ensure 
your  own  future. 

—Milton  Wildfong 


*  LABOR'S  REACTION  to  large-scale  cutbacks  remains  a  constant  worry.  A  WPB 
try-out  of  its  smooth-the-way  plan  at  the  Worthington  Pump  plant  at  Holyoke,  Mass., 
boomeranged.  Employees  responded  with  a  stay-in-strike  to  maintain  all-out  produc- 
tion. — Newsweek 
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We  Told  Von  Then 


Twenty-four  years  ago,  in  an  interview  given  to  Charles  H.  Wood, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  New  York  World  on  Sunday,  February  20 
1921,  Howard  Scott  outlined  the  key  to  North  America's  unique  soc- 
ial problem.  It  is  still  the  same  problem,  grown  ponderous  and  men- 
acing with  the  passing  years,  and  Technocracy's  social  synthesis  is 
still  the  only  answer,  its  correctness  proven  by  ensuing  history. 


THERE  is  no  insurmountable 
problem  ahead  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,'  said  Howard  Scott. 
'We  can  have  prosperity  just  as 
soon  as  we  are  willing  to  go  after 
it.  It  isn't  necessary  to  wait  a 
single  month  for  Europe.  Forget 
the  German  idemnity.  As  for 
Congress,  let  Congress  go  ahead 
and  talk;  it  doesn't  matter.  All 
that  we  need  in  order  to  get  pros- 
perity is  sufficient  natural  wealth, 
sufficient  skill,  sufficient  indus- 
trial equipment,  sufficient  labor 
power,  and  intelligent  direction. 
We  have  all  of  these  things  ex- 
cept the  last,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son under  the  sun  why  we  can't 
have  that — just  as  soon  as  the 
technicians  decide  to  get  togeth- 
er.' 

Howard  Scott  is  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Technical  Alliance,  a  new 
organization,  with  very  modest 
headquarters  at  No.  23,  West  35th 
Street.  It  is  not  a  business  or 
commercial  organization.  It  does 
not  intend  to  direct  any  special 
enterprise.  It  is  exactly  what 
its  name  implies — an  attempt  to 
get  the  technical  men  of  all 
branches    of    American    industry 
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together. 

'What  for?'  I  asked  Howard 
Scott. 

'To  find  out  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  want,'  he  answered, 
'and  to  get  it  for  them.' 

The  answer  was  simple  and  in- 
clusive, but  why  the  technical 
men?  Are  there  no  other  in- 
terests to  be  consulted? 

'The  technicians,'  Mr.  Scott  ex- 
plained, 'are  the  only  group  who 
know  how  people  get  things. 
They  are  not  the  only  producers 
but  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
know  how  production  is  accomp- 
lished. Bankers  don't  know. 
Politicians  and  diplomats  don't 
know.  If  these  fellows  did  know 
they  would  have  got  the  wheels 
started  before  this.  They  all  want 
production;  everybody  does.  But 
those  who  have  been  running 
things  don't  know  how  to  run 
them,  while  those  who  do  know 
how  have  not  so  far  considered 
it  their  business.' 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  even 
that  much  from  Howard  Scott. 
It  is  evident  that  newspaper  men 
rank  in  his  eye  somewhere  along 
with  financiers  and  diplomats.  He 
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is  an  engineer,  and  he  wouldn't 
argue.  He  would  answer  ques- 
tions if  he  had  the  answer,  but  if 
he  didn't  have  it  he  would  ex- 
press no  views.  There  are  not 
two  'sides'  to  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  engineers  like  this.  If 
they  have  the  answer,  there  it  is. 
If  they  haven't,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  go  and  get  it.  The  fact  that 
the  answer  is  still  unknown 
doesn't  permit  the  assumption 
that  there  is  more  than  one. 

Although  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance has  just  been  formed,  Mr 
Scott  has  been  working  at  the 
project  for  several  years.  Not 
trying  to  get  the  engineers  to- 
gether; that  is  not  an  engineer's 
method  of  forming  an  organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  getting  the 
problem  together.  He  has  been 
doing  research  work.  He  has 
been  gathering  data  and  making 
charts  showing  just  how  industry 
is  being  carried  on  today.  And, 
so  far  as  he  could,  he  has  been 
calculating  the  percentage  of 
waste. 

"The  whole  problem  may  be 
stated,'  he  said,  'as  the  problem 
of  the  elimination  of  waste.  But 
waste  to  an  engineer  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  than  it  has  to  the 
general  public.  People  generally 
think  of  waste  only  in  terms  of 
potato  peelings  or  of  spending 
money  for  what  they  hanker  for, 
instead   of   for  what   they   think 
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they  ought  to  buy.  If  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  kind  of  waste  could 
solve  the  problem,  China  should 
be  the  richest  country  on  earth 
today.  But  the  engineer  recog- 
nizes that  idleness  is  waste,  that 
duplication  of  effort  is  waste,  and 
that  the  unnecessary  exhaustion 
of  any  natural  resource  is  waste. 

Tf  we  can  eliminate  idleness 
and  duplication  of  effort,'  he  said, 
'we  may  have  immediate  pros- 
perity— such  prosperity  as  the 
world  has  never  known.  If  we 
can  find  a  way  then,  to  husband 
our  natural  resources,  we  may 
make  that  prosperity  permanent.' 

'Can  the  engineers  and  techni- 
cal men  do  this?'  I.  asked. 

'If  they  can't,'  he  answered,  'no- 
body can.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  that  is  only  one  thing  which 
they  are  trained  to  do,  the  prob- 
lem does  not  seem  difficult.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  they  have  not 
tackled  the  problem  up  to  date. 
They  have  been  trying,  with 
gratifying  success,  to  eliminate 
idleness  and  duplication  of  effort 
within  the  various  industries  in 
which  they  have  been  employed. 
But  so  far  they  have  not  thought 
of  American  industry;  which 
means,  practically,  that  they 
haven't  thought  of  it  as  engineers. 

'The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  the  engineer  must  do  ex- 
actly that.  We  are  reaching  a 
crisis,  and  the  technicians  are  the 
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only  people  who  can  find  out 
what  to  do.  They  must  survey" 
the  whole  country,  tabulate  its 
resources,  discover  its  possibili- 
ties in  natural  and  human  power, 
uncover  the  present  wastes  and 
leakages,  and  work  out  a  tenta- 
tive design  of  co-ordinated  pro- 
duction  and   distribution/ 

'And  suppose  you  do  draw  up 
a  seemingly  workable  plan,'  I 
asked,  'what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  public  opinion?' 

Mr.  Scott  let  me  know  that  he 
was  vastly  bored. 

'It  is  all  a  technical  matter,' 
he  said.  'It  makes  not  the  slight- 
est difference  whether  the  public 
knows  about  it  or  not.  The  steam 
engine  didn't  need  a  press  agent. 
The  Einstein  Theory  doesn't  re- 
quire any  special  legislative  en- 
actment. If  the  only  people  who 
can  bring  order  out  of  our  pre- 
sent industrial  chaos  find  out  ex- 
actly how  to  do  the  job  we 
needn't  worry  about  the  next 
step.' 

'Won't  you  run  against  some 
political     difficulties?'     I   asked. 

'Yes,'  he  said.  'In  the  same  way 
that  the  well  known  tide  ran 
against  political  difficulties  in  the 
person  of  His  Majesty  King  Can- 
ute. Politics  is  our  natural  ap- 
proach to  matters  which  we  don't 
understand.  When  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  want  and  exactly 
how  to  get  it,  we  get  it.     If  we 


don't  know  what  we  want,  we 
vote  for  it  with  a  superstitious 
hope  that  a  change — any  sort  of 
change — will  bring  it  out  of  its 
hiding  place.  Mr.  Harding  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority because  we  wanted  some- 
thing badly,  and  we  thought  that 
'normalcy'  might  be  it.  Had  we 
been  in  a  little  more  pain  we 
should  have  probably  elected 
Debs,  hoping  that  a  change  in 
ownership  would  somehow  work 
a  miracle.' 

'Isn't  the  question  of  ownership 
a  vital  one?'  I  asked. 

'No,'  he  answered.  'It  makes  no 
difference  who  owns  the  sun; 
what  concerns  us  vitally  is 
whether  we  use  it  properly  or 
not.  No  lovers  ever  quarrelled 
about  who  owns  the  moon. 
Neither  does  it  make  a  difference 
who  owns  the  earth — if  we  can 
only  discover  how  to  use  it.  Own- 
ership is  a  myth.  If  we  once  get 
to  using  our  coal  and  iron  and 
our  industrial  and  transportation 
systems  to  their  full  capacity,  no- 
body will  be  fool  enough  to  care 
whether  they  are  owned  or  not. 

'The  engineer  especially  is  not 
concerned  with  ownership.  Tech- 
nicians, as  such,  cannot  function 
in  politics.  Their  training  has 
placed  them  in  a  position  where 
decisions  are  the  result  of  intrin- 
sic fact,  and  not  of  personal  opin- 
ion, whether  autocratic  or  demo- 
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cratic.  They  cannot  function  in 
finance  because  their  science  is 
one  of  production  and  utilization, 
not  one  of  title  or  credit.  They 
cannot  function  in  labor  unions 
as  at  present  organized  because 
these  unions  are  mere  political 
groups  in  which  the  individual 
member  functions  not  as  an  in- 
dividual responsible  for  a  cer- 
tain detail  of  the  industrial  pro- 
cess, but  as  a  voter  expressing 
some — usually  borrowed — opin- 
ion. 

"The  Technical  Alliance  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  organize  the 
technical  workers  on  their  jobs, 
instead  of  organizing  them  as  an 
academic  group  outside.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  this  may  be 
called  the  first  genuine  labor  or- 
ganization in  America;  for  every 
technician  is  engaged  in  strategic- 
ally important  labor  and  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  organi- 
zation— that  is  the  coordination 
— of  industry. 

'Technical  men  must  necessar- 
ily look  on  industry  as  industry. 
The  central  purpose  of  industry, 
and  the  only  purpose  which  the 
engineer  as  such  can  pay  atten- 
tion to,  is  to  serve  humanity.  Mr. 
Gantt,  in  his  very  conservative 
estimates,  proved  that  our  pre- 
sent industrial  machine  is  not 
giving  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  service  it  is  capable  of  giving, 
primarily  because  the  machine  is 


controlled  by  business  groups 
for  business  ends  rather  than  by 
industrialists  for  industrial  ends. 
His  figures  were  actually  far  too 
high;  because,  with  the  elimin- 
ation of  the  business  motive 
would  come  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  industries  now  en- 
gaged in  making  things  which 
only  business  organizations  need; 
and  because  with  the  machine 
once  operating  at  its  full  capacity 
there  would  be  such  an  abun- 
dance produced  for  everybody 
that  we  would  not  need  to  protect 
private  property  as  it  is  protect- 
ed today.' 

Mr.  Scott  is  anything  but  an 
enthusiast.  And  yet  I  have  never 
heard  an  irresponsible  soap- 
boxer make  more  staggering 
statements.  To  multiply  the  na- 
tion's wealth  by  ten,  without 
waiting  for  new  inventions  and 
without  considering  a  political 
move,  seemed  to  him  a  simple 
problem  for  the  engineers  when 
once  they  organize  as  engineers. 

For  lack  of  anything  better  to 
say,  I  asked  him  a  question  which 
every  advocate  of  a  new  order 
will  recognize  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

'Won't  you  have  to  change 
human  nature  first?' 

Mr.   Scott  smiled  dryly. 

'Did  they  have  to  change  hu- 
man nature,'  he  asked,  'in  order 
to  keep  passengers  from  standing 
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on  car  platforms?' 

'Go  on,'  I  said,  I'm  listening.'  • 
"They  put  up  signs  first/  he  con- 
tinued, 'prohibiting  the  danger- 
ous practice.  But  the  passengers 
still  crowded  on  the  platforms. 
Then  they  got  ordinances 
passed  and  the  platforms  remain- 
ed as  crowded  as  before.  Police- 
men, legislators,  public  service 
commissions,  all  took  a  hand,  but 
to  no  effect.  Then  the  problem 
was  put  up  to  the  engineer. 

'The  engineers  solved  it  easily. 
They  built  cars  that  didn't  have 
any  platforms.' 

According  to  Mr.  Scott  the 
same  course  will  have  to  be 
followed  in  the  matter  of  a  still 
more  familiar  prohibition:  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Church  and  state, 
he  says,  have  united  unanimous- 
ly throughout  all  history  behind 
this  law,  but  it  has  never  been 
enforced.  Technical  administra- 
tion alone,  he  maintains,  can  en- 
force it. 

How?  Let  him  answer  in  his 
own  words. 

'By  coordinating  the  industrial 
processes.  By  operating  all  in- 
dustries as  one  agency  for  one 
definite  purpose — producing  and 
distributing  the  things  that  people 
want  so  that  an  abundance  of 
everything  shall  be  accessible  to 
all. 

'Private  property,'  he  said,  'is 
generally  recognized  as  a  burden 


even  today;  and  few  people 
would  want  to  carry  it  if  they 
could  be  rich  without  having  to 
do  so.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory though,  humanity  has  a  ma- 
chine at  hand  which  is  productive 
enough  to  make  everybody  rich, 
and  it  has  the  technical  know- 
ledge at  its  disposal  to  run  such 
a  machine.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  coordination.' 

'But  do  you  expect  the  engin- 
eers to  agree  upon  a  pro- 
gramme?' I  asked.  'They  have 
their  prejudices  and  differences, 
don't  they,  just  like  the  rest  of 
us?' 

'They  disagree  as  politicians,' 
he  said,  'but  not  as  engineers.  We 
are  not  trying  to  organize  them, 
however,  into  a  society  to  debate 
something,  but  into  an  alliance 
which  will  discover  the  facts.  En- 
gineers do  not  disagree  on  facts. 
They  all  know  which  direction 
a  stone  will  drop.  They  all  know 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  If 
there  is  anything  else  they  want 
to  know  as  engineers,  they  find 
it  out;  and  when  they  find  it  out, 
there  isn't  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment. Engineers  are  not  radical 
or  conservative.  As  engineers 
they  are  no  more  radical  than  a 
yardstick  and  no  more  conserva- 
tive than  so  many  degrees  Fah- 
renheit.' 
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Ring  Out  the  Old,  Ring  In  the  New 

Vancouver's  street  railway  system  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  sabot- 
age of  technology  by  the  Price  System.  Only  under  the  functional 
economy  projected  by  Technocracy  can  we  make  full  use  of  modern 
technological  advances  in  transportation. 


IN  chapter  21  of  the  Technoc- 
racy Study  Course  appears  this 
passage:  'Every  time  new  equip- 
ment is  devised,  or  old  equipment 
redesigned,  the  newer  operates, 
in  general,  faster  and  more  auto- 
matically than  its  predecessor, 
and  since,  as  yet,  the  accomplish- 
ments in  this  direction  are  small 
compared  with  the  possibilities, 
it  is  certain  that  this  trend  will 
continue  also  into  the  future/ 

To  illustrate  the  above  quoted 
material  we  have  in  Vancouver 
a  familiar  example  in  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  street  railway  sys- 
tem. 

There  are  two  major  distinc- 
tions in  the  types  of  cars  operated 
by  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  Co.  Ltd.  The  first  is 
between  all  earlier  types  and  the 
new  streamlined  Presidents'  Con- 
ference Committee  cars  (PCC's). 
The  second  is  that  between  two- 
man  cars  and  one-man  cars. 

The  B.  C.  Electric  operates  321 
cars  on  the  street  railways  of  this 
city.  Of  this  number  there  are  219 
two-man  cars,  10  two-car  trains 
with  a  motorman  and  two  con- 
ductors    each,    and    82   one-man 


cars,  while  21  of  the  one-man 
cars  are  of  the  up-to-date  PCC 
class. 

The  history  of  the  PCC  car 
dates  back  to  1931  when  the 
Presidents'  Conference  Commit- 
tee was  organized  by  the  transit 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
signing new  rolling  stock.  This 
Committee  after  considerable  re- 
search drew  up  the  specifications 
for  an  entirely  new  type  of  veh- 
icle, and  directed  that  a  trial 
model  be  constructed.  The  end 
result  was  so  successful  that  it 
subsequently  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  cars  on  a  large  scale. 

Later  models  of  the  car 
brought  further  improvements, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  B.  C. 
Electric  bought  its  first  one  in 
1938,  it  had  reached  a  high  point 
of  efficiency.  In  1941  three  more 
were  purchased;  and  finally  in 
the  spring  of  1944  after  much  de- 
lay due  to  wartime  exigencies  the 
last  seventeen  arrived. 

These  cars  are  a  radical  depart- 
ure from  anything  which  has  ever 
before  been  constructed  in  the 
way  of  streetcars.  The  men  who 
designed    them    carried    to    their 
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task  no  preconceived  ideas  of 
how  the  job  should  be  done.  They 
combined  their  various  skills  in 
the  building  of  a  vehicle  which 
would  meet  all  the  requirements 
desired  by  the  transit  industry 
and  came  up  with  the  PCC,  the 
technological  answer  to  a  physi- 
cal problem. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
major  comparisons  between  the 
PCC's  and  the  earlier  models. 
The  PCC  is  much  lighter  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  weighing 
34,700  pounds,  where  the  previ- 
ous types  range  from  39,300  to 
49,000  pounds.  The  new  car's 
length  is  46  feet  against  39  feet  to 
48  feet  8  inches — with  an  average 
of  43  to  44  feet — in  the  old  cars. 
In  width  there  is  little  difference, 
the  PCC's  outside  measurement 
being  8'4"  and  that  of  the  earlier 
types  being  8'4"  to  8'11".  When 
considering  the  height  of  the  cars, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the 
overall  height,  but  only  that  from 
the  track  to  the  floor  of  the  car, 
as  it  is  in  this  distance  that  the 
principal  technological  differ- 
ences occur.  Above  that,  the 
differences  are  those  of  style  de- 
signs. The  earlier  cars  measure 
from  29  to  34  inches  from  the 
ground  to  the  vestibule  floor,  and 
to  this  must  be  added  another  6 
or  7  inches  to  reach  the  passenger 
floor.  A  PCC  car  has  the  same 
height  from  one  end  to  the  other 


— 30  inches — so  its  mechanics  are 
therefore  much  more  compact 
than  on  the  other  cars. 

In  the  matter  of  passenger 
capacity  one  can  only  compare 
the  number  of  seats  provided,  as 
these  are  definite  figures.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  any  car  has  the  same 
standing  as  seating  capacity. 
Early  models  varied  widely  in 
their  passenger  capacities — any- 
where from  36  to  55  seats.  All 
the  B.  C.  Electric  PCC  cars  have 
52  seats. 

The  big  distinctive  feature  be- 
tween the  PCC  car  and  all  of  its 
predecessors  is  in  the  method  of 
operation.  Prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  PCC,  all  cars  were 
manually  controlled — the  motor- 
man  had  to  effect  the  whole  op- 
eration by  hand.  The  control 
lever  by  which  the  amount  of 
power  required  to  operate  the 
car  is  governed,  had  an  average 
of  15  'notches'  or  points  of  resist- 
ance which  had  to  be  met  separ- 
ately before  the  motor  could  uti- 
lize the  full  load  of  electricity. 
The  smoothness  or  roughness  of 
the  acceleration  was  largely  de- 
termined by  the  motorman's  dex- 
terity in  passing  from  one  point 
to  the  next. 

This  feature  is  overcome  in 
the  design  of  the  PCC.  Though 
it  is  still  necessary  to  feed  the 
motor  gradually,  this  is  effected 
much  more  smoothly.    There  are 
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nearly  100  points  of  resistance  on 
this  car's  control  which  are  met 
automatically  when  the  acceler- 
ator is  depressed  by  the  opera- 
tor's foot  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  on  an  automobile.  The  auto- 
maticity  of  this  acceleration 
makes  for  much  smoother  opera- 
tion than  manual  methods  allow. 
The  brake,  operated  manually 
on  all  earlier  cars,  is  substituted 
in  the  PCC  by  an  automobile- 
like foot  brake.  The  operator 
has  the  free  use  of  his  hand  to 
take  care  of  tickets  and  to  tend 
to  other  business  pertinent  to  the 
car's  operation.  Besides  the  foot 
accelerator  and  brake,  there  are 
further  electrical  improvements 
in  design  arranged  to  simplify 
the   operator's  work. 

The  second  major  point  of  dis- 
tinction in  types  of  rolling  stock 
in  Vancouver  is  in  that  of  per- 
sonnel required  on  the  cars — the 
difference  between  cars  operated 
by  two  men  and  those  operated 
by  one  man.  When  the  matter 
arises  concerning  the  superiority 
of  either  of  these  cars  over  the 
other,  there  are  two  important 
questions  one  might  ask:  (1)  Can 
the  one-man  car  handle  crowds 
as  quickly  as  the  two-man  car? 
(2)  Is  the  one-man  car  as  safe  as 
the  two-man  car? 

The  experience  of  the  B.  C. 
Electric  has  been  that  there  is 
little  material  difference  between 


the  two  types  in  their  ability  to 
handle  crowds.  This  situation  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
generally  speaking  on  a  two-man 
car  one  crew  member  is  idle 
while  the  other  is  working, 
whereas  on  the  one-man  car,  the 
operator  by  fulfilling  both  con- 
ductor and  motorman  capacities 
is  busy  the  full  time.  Inasmuch 
as  the  loading  time  represents 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  total 
trip  time,  any  discrepancy  is 
easily  offset  by  the  one-man 
car's  running  time.  At  heavy 
loading  or  transfer  points  curb 
conductors  are  employed  to  facili- 
tate and  expedite  loading,  but 
as  these  men  assist  on  both  types 
of  car,  the  one-man  car  gains  no 
advantage  thereby.  Moreover, 
the  PCC's  rapid  acceleration 
helps  counterbalance  whatever 
loading  deficiencies  it  might  in- 
herit by  virtue  of  being  a  one- 
man  car.  Other  cars  require 
approximately  half  their  be- 
tween-stop  running  time  to  accel- 
erate to  normal  speed,  then  are 
required  to  slow  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distance.  The 
PCC,  however,  attains  its  peak 
running  speed  almost  immediate- 
ly and  sustains  it  till  the  next 
loading  point  is  reached  when  a 
swift  smooth  stop  is  effected. 

In  further  substantiation  of  the 
one-man  car's  case,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  Toronto,   a  city 
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of  nearly  triple  Vancouver's 
population  confined  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  area  with  a  con- 
sequently much  greater  traffic 
congestion,  runs  a  street  railway 
system  on  which  from  75  to  80 
percent  of  all  miles  operated  are 
covered  by  one-man  cars,  includ- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  PCC 
cars.  No  inconvenience  has  been 
suffered  by  such  operation  in 
Toronto  or  in  other  Canadian  or 
American  cities  which  utilize 
these  cars  either  completely  or 
in  large  proportion.  Also,  most 
cities  operate  a  number  of 
motor  buses  either  as  their  total 
transportation  system  or  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  street  railway. 
They  are  designed  as  one-man 
vehicles,  and,  satisfactorily  ful- 
filling their  function  as  such,  it  is 
neither  intended  nor  suggested 
that  their  personnel  be  doubled. 
It  is  equally  incongruous  to  sug- 
gest the  establishment  of  two- 
man  personnel  on  cars  specifical- 
ly designed  for  one-man  opera- 
tion, such  as  the  PCC  cars. 

Is  the  one-man  car  as  safe  as 
the  two-man  car?  Statistics  pro- 
vide an  indisputable  answer  to 
this  question.  According  to  the 
B.  C.  Electric  Railway's  1943  re- 
cords, which  are  the  last  avail- 
able, two-man  cars  showed  a  40 
percent  higher  accident  rate  than 
one-man  cars.  The  reason  is 
easily    understood.     In    two-man 


cars,  there  is  a  bell-cord  signal 
system  between  motorman  and 
conductor  operated  by  the  latter 
to  indicate  when  to  stop  to  allow 
passengers  on  and  off,  and  when 
to  start  again.  A  mistake  of  the 
conductor  in  signalling,  or  a  mis- 
understanding by  the  motorman 
of  a  signal  or  his  failure  to  com- 
ply with  one  may  result  in  an 
accident. 

This  situation  does  not  obtain 
in  the  one-man  car.  In  this  case, 
the  operator  has  full  responsibili- 
ty for  the  running  of  his  car,  and 
need  not  rely  on  signals  from 
another  quarter.  His  instrument 
panel  indicates  when  the  rear 
exits  are  clear,  so  as  soon  as  he 
has  dispensed  with  the  incoming 
passengers,  his  attention  is  un- 
divided for  the  actual  car  opera- 
tion. 

All  equalities  or  advantages 
which  one-man  cars  in  general 
have  with  or  over  two-man  cars 
accrue  to  the  PCC,  which  com- 
bines them  with  its  own  inherent 
technical  superiority  to  make  it 
the  finest  streetcar  in  use  today. 

Iii  the  face  of  the  foregoing 
evidence  there  can  be  only  one 
real  reason  for  insistence  on  the 
use  of  two-man  cars — and  that 
is  economic.  One-man  cars,  uti- 
lizing only  half  the  personnel, 
drastically  reduce  employment 
and  purchasing  power.  Thus  the 
conductors  and  motormen  of  the 
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two-man  cars  are  extremely  re- 
luctant to  allow  the  complete  in- 
stitution of  an  improved  trans- 
portation system  which  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  their 
means   of   livelihood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  B.  C. 
Electric  has  its  own  particular 
problem.  It  has  been  asked  to 
improve  its  service  and  to  reduce 
its  fares.  The  only  way  to  do 
this  is  by  reducing  its  operating 
costs,  which  in  turn  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  improved 
technological  methods.  The  in- 
stitution of  PCC  cars  has  both 
improved  the  service  and  cut 
down  the  operating  costs,  but  it 
would  require  much  greater  use 
of  them  to  result  in  a  fare  reduc- 
tion. It  is  purely  good  business 
for  the  public  utility  company  to 
install  more  efficient  technology 
to  fulfil  its  needs,  and  it  is  pure- 
ly incidental  that  this  results  in 
manpower  reduction. 

Neither  upon  employees  for 
wishing  the  continuance  of  two- 
man  operation  nor  upon  employer 
for  wishing  its  discontinuance 
can  blame  be  attached,  but  solely 
upon  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
Price  System,  which  has  ever 
rendered  compatibility  between 
technical  improvement  and  eco- 
nomic security  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

The  PCC's  are  great  cars,  but 
their   full    advantage    cannot   be 


appreciated  as  long  as  obsolete 
rolling  stock  continues  to  oper- 
ate. They  are  now  required  to 
regulate  their  schedules  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  slower  veh- 
icles on  the  line,  but  if  a  whole 
system  of  PCC  cars  were  instal- 
led, faster  schedules  could  be  ar- 
ranged to  afford  the  public  the 
better  service  it  requests. 

So  it  is  with  the  whole  tech- 
nology of  North  America.  New 
machines  being  put  to  work  per- 
form their  jobs  faster  and  better 
than  those  they  are  replacing, 
with  inevitable  reductions  in 
man-hours  per  unit  produced  and 
consequent  lowering  of  purchas- 
ing power.  The  new  machines 
are  obliged  largely  to  gear  them- 
selves to  the  production  rates  of 
their  less  efficient  predecessors 
and  also  to  operate  within  the 
narrowly  confined  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. Removal  of  these  barriers 
would  free  technology  from  its 
bonds  and  allow  it  to  build  that 
plentiful  security  which  can  only 
be  attained  through  its  unre- 
stricted use. 

Shall  we  allow  our  technology 
to  transport  us  freely  and  swiftly 
to  the  abundance  which  can  be 
ours,  or  shall  we  allow  our  Price 
System  brake  to  delay  our  arrival 
at  North  America's  technological 
rendezvous   with   destiny? 

— R.  N.  Urquhart 
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The  Battle  of  Synthetics 


Total  War  has  speeded  victories  of  synthetics  against  Mother  Nature 
and  transformed  the  world  since  1939.  North  Americans  in  particular, 
must  prepare  to   move  forward  with  the   march  of  technology. 


RESEARCH  men  are  building 
a  new  world  where  no  old 
rules  hold.  We  are  in  for  trouble 
unless  our  postwar  planners 
wake  up  to  this  fact.  These  plan- 
ners foresee  a  new  international- 
ism, founded  on  an  enormous  ex- 
change of  goods  in  a  free  and 
open  market.  The  idea  is  plaus- 
ible, but  there  is  a  glaring  flaw 
to  it. 

Much  of  this  thinking  is  based 
on  prewar  facts.  It  presupposes 
that  we  shall  want  and  need  all 
the  natural  products  that  were 
formerly  great  articles  of  com- 
merce. In  cold  fact,  we  don't 
want  many  of  these  products — 
and  shall  never  want  them  again. 
And  to  assume  that  we  do  will 
be  a  fatal  blunder  in  our  new 
international  thinking. 

Take  the  case  of  rubber.  Mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  Far  East 
depend  on  natural  rubber  for  a 
livelihood.  Here  at  home  we 
have  built  a  synthetic  industry. 
One  plant  produces  90,000  tons  of 
synthetic  rubber  a  year,  employ- 
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ing  1,500  men.  To  produce  a 
similar  tonnage  of  natural  rub- 
ber in  Malaya  would  require 
100,000  workers!  Are  we  to  scrap 
this  plant  to  make  jobs  in  Java, 
Sumatra  and  Malaya?  Not  likely! 

In  the  battle  of  land  versus 
laboratory,  the  laboratory  always 
wins.  Take  a  classic  example — 
the  story  of  natural  versus  syn- 
thetic indigo. 

It  took  Adolph  von  Baeyer  22 
years  to  reproduce  in  the  labora- 
tory the  blue  coloring  substance 
of  the  indigo  plant.  When  syn- 
thetic indigo  appeared  in  1897,  a 
million  and  a  half  acres  were  de- 
voted to  growing  indigo  plants  in 
India  alone;  the  crop  was  worth 
$42  million.  Within  15  years 
natural  indigo  had  all  but  van- 
ished, but  the  world's  textile  in- 
dustries were  using,  not  7  million 
pounds  of  natural  dye  as  before 
but  18  million  pounds  of  the  coal- 
tar  product,  paying  for  it,  not  the 
old  natural  price  of  $100  million 
but  at  the  new  chemical  price — 
only  $25  million,  more  than 
double  the  dye  for  a  quarter  the 
price.  These  figures  are  all  in 
terms  and  price  of  indigotine,  the 
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essential  coloring  principle  of  in- 
digo, which  is  the  only  true  basis 
of  comparison. 

Ever  since  the  chubby  Count 
de  Chardonnet  made  the  first 
artificial  silk,  and  that  rawboned 
Albany  printer,  John  Hyatt,  con- 
cocted the  first  imitation  ivory, 
chemists  have  been  perfecting 
this  technique  of  making  new 
synthetic  products  to  replace 
natural  materials — then  making 
them  better  and  cheaper.  Their 
man-made  products  are  actually 
new  materials,  with  specific 
properties  better  for  particular 
uses  than  any  natural  material. 
Given  only  a  toe-hold  in  the  mar- 
ket, they  win  because  they  repre- 
sent progress. 

Natural  vanilla's  losing  battle 
with  vanillin  gives  us  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  intercom- 
modity  rivalries  that  will  upset 
world  trade  tomorrow. 

In  1875  De  Laire  in  France 
and  Tiemann  in  Germany  patent- 
ed, within  a  few  weeks,  two  dif- 
ferent processes  for  the  chemical 
preparation  of  vanillin.  The  new 
synthetic  was  offered  for  sale  at 
$80  a  pound.  With  vanilla 
beans  selling  at  $2.50  a  pound, 
that  seemed  ridiculous.  But  it 
takes  175  pounds  of  grade  A 
beans  to  produce  a  single  pound 
of  vanillin,  the  active  flavoring 
principle.  In  other  words,  a 
pound     of     natural     vanillin     in 


beans  costs  normally  about  $450. 
Its  chemical  duplicate  synthetic 
vanillin  at  $80  was,  after  all,  a 
pretty  good  buy. 

In  the  following  half  century 
the  price  of  vanillin  was  gradual- 
ly reduced  from  $80  to  $8;  and 
has  since  dropped  to  $2.  The 
beans  have  kept  a  place  in  the 
housewife's  extract  bottle;  vanil- 
lin has  captured  the  vastly  great- 
er industrial  markets. 

One  of  the  nastiest  headaches 
of  any  manufacturer  is  caused  by 
sharp  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of 
his  raw  materials.  They  upset 
his  plans  and  raise  havoc  with 
profits.  Production  of  chemical 
materials  is  not  varied  by  heat  or 
frost,  flood  or  drought,  plagues 
of  insects  or  blights  of  disease. 
They  are  less  disturbed  by  man- 
made  wars  and  revolutions,  ship- 
ping pools  or  currency  juggling, 
by  speculative  buying  or  corners 
of  available  stocks.  And  never 
forget  that  the  trend  of  chemical 
prices  is  inevitably  downwards. 
As  far  back  as  authentic  Ameri- 
can records  exist,  the  chemical 
price  curve  has  come  down  (save 
only  in  wartime),  from  an  index 
number  of  428  in  1800  to  93  in 
1940,  while  the  price  of  'all 
commodities'  registered  then  118 
and  now  112. 

With  these  three  examples  in 
mind — indigo,  vanillin,  and  rub- 
ber— examine    a    clause    in    the 
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Rio  de  Janeiro  Act.  We  pledged 
ourselves  to  'avoiding  in  so  far 
as  possible  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  production  of  sub- 
stitute or  synthetic  commodities, 
which  is  economically  artificial 
and  might  displace  the  consump- 
tion of  natural  products  available 
in  other  American  nations.'  The 
remainder  of  that  resolution  is  an 
escape  clause  that  is  very  broad. 

That  astonishing  promise  com- 
mits us  to  a  policy  of  thwarting 
scientific  progress.  It  simply  can- 
not stand  up.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  chemical  revolution 
and  we  have  to  reckon  with 
chemical  values. 

To  help  make  that  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro Act  effective,  we  have  been 
pouring  millions  into  Brazil,  not 
only  to  revive  the  collection  of 
wild  rubber,  but  also  to  establish 
new  rubber  plantations.  It  is  a 
quite  grandiose  plan  involving 
the  forced  migration  of  several 
hundred  thousand  native  labor- 
ers, housing  schemes,  medical  and 
sanitation  projects,  elaborate  re- 
search laboratories,  and  improv- 
ing the  navigability  of  the 
world's  largest  river  system.  We 
are  told  that  this  lavish  Brazilian 
rubber  subsidy  is  a  measure  of 
hemisphere  defense.  Obviously, 
some  of  its  collateral  expendi- 
tures are  a  humanitarian  gesture 
of  good  neighborliness.  Neither 
reason      nor     sentiment     makes 


sense. 

Remember  that  synthetic  rub- 
ber is  a  fact,  not  a  theory.  My 
conservative  friends  in  the  rub- 
ber industry  forecast  a  synthetic 
that  will  cost  less  than  15  cents 
a  pound  and  make  a  nonskid, 
puncture-blowout-proof  tire  good 
for  100,000  miles.  Real  enthusi- 
asts talk  glibly  about  rubberlike 
materials  so  cheap  that  we  will 
smear  them  over  our  streets,  a 
paving  that  will  be  impervious 
to  frost,  skidproof  and  noiseless. 
What  will  natural  rubber  be 
worth  then? 

That  will  be  a  life-and-death 
question  throughout  Malaya,  Su- 
matra and  Indo-China.  Why  drag 
Brazil  into  this  political-chemical 
whirlpool?  By  greedy  extermina- 
tion of  the  wild  trees,  she  elim- 
inated herself  from  the  rubber 
market  years  ago.  Rubber  is  no 
longer  an  asset  upon  which  she 
depends  for  income  or  export 
tax. 

So  far  as  rubber  is  concerned, 
our  Rio  pledge  cannot  and  will 
not  be  fulfilled.  When  the  State 
Department  was  asked  bluntly 
if  it  meant  the  scrapping  of  our 
synthetic  rubber  plants,  the  dip- 
lomatic reply  was  that  this  is  all 
a  matter  of  hemisphere  policy. 
Is  it  wise  policy  to  make  a  false 
promise  to  a  good  neighbor? 

Any  technological  advance  can 
profoundly  influence    either    do- 
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mestic  or  world  economy.  Take 
a  case  right  here  at  home.  As 
tractors  replaced  horses  and 
mules  on  American  farms,  these 
animals  declined  in  number;  we 
had  20  million  horses  in  1910, 
half  that  number  in  1940.  In  this 
same  period  mules  dropped  from 
5.4  millions  to  3.8  millions.  With 
what  result?  Remember  the 
wails  of  the  '30's  about  overpro- 
duction of  farm  crops — corn, 
oats,  hay?  Yet  production  of 
these  crops  stood  at  about  the 
same  levels  as  they  did  in  1910. 
Horses  or  mules  might  have  eat- 
en this  overproduction,  but  trac- 
tors couldn't.  Still,  we  didn't  try 
to  legislate  tractors  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Or  take  another  case.  During 
the  last  war  we  depended  on 
Chile's  natural  nitrates  to  make 
our  munitions  and  fertilize  our 
fields.  Then  we  built  a  vast  syn- 
thetic industry  which  could  fix 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  From  an 
importer  we  turned  into  an  ex- 
porter— and  Chile  nearly  went  on 
the  financial  rocks. 

At  the  present  time  we  are 
taking  a  political  approach  to 
problems  of  this  nature  that  will 
arise  in  the  postwar  years.  We 
would  be  on  much  safer  ground 
if  we  took  a  chemical  approach. 

Cotton  is  a  good  example  of 
the  chemical  approach.  In  the 
'30's  the  bureaucrats  pegged  the 


price  to  save  the  planters.  They 
figured  that  cotton  ought  to  be 
worth  ten  cents  a  pound  to  give 
the  cotton  planter  'parity  value.' 
They  simply  ignored  'chemical 
value.'  Although  set  with  the 
best  intentions,  the  pegged  price 
robbed  the  cotton  planter  of  mar- 
kets by  promoting  the  use  of 
wood  cellulose  in  rayon,  lacquers 
and  plastics.  Long  before  the 
present  war  the  best  truck  tires 
were  made  with  high-tensile  ray- 
on cord,  which  had  been  tested 
and  proved  superior  to  cotton 
duck.  Yet  just  this  last  summer, 
the  farm  bloc  raised  a  great  hul- 
labaloo to  forbid  the  Army  to 
specify  rayon  in  its  heavy-duty 
tires! 

The  cotton  market  cannot  be 
saved  by  legislation.  It  might, 
however,  be  saved  by  research. 
The  late  Doctor  Charles  H. 
Herty,  a  chemist  and  a  Georgian 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  New 
South,  calculated  that  with  cellu- 
lose from  wood  pulp  at  four 
cents,  cotton  is  not  worth  more 
than  five  cents  gold. 

A  dime  or  a  nickel  a  pound? 
Plenty  of  leeway  there!  Govern- 
ment planners,  using  tax  money 
for  subsidies,  artificially  main- 
tained their  parity  price  within 
this  country.  Then  Brazil  and 
Egypt  and  India  began  growing 
more  cotton.  The  price  in  open 
international     markets     adjusted 
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itself  to  within  a  tiny  fraction  of 
five  cents  gold.  Here  is  a  plain 
fact  for  farmers  and  planners  to 
ponder  soberly.  Though  govern- 
cment  control  has  held  up  the 
domestic  price  of  cotton,  it  has 
been  powerless  to  stop  technical 
progress.  Chemical  values  have 
prevailed. 

The  rayon  maker  substituted 
wood  pulp  for  cotton  linters.  The 
rayon  industry  grew  like  Jack's 
beanstalk  and  between  1932  and 
1942  it  increased  its  consumption 
of  wood  pulp  from  43,000  tons  to 
280,500  tons,  of  cotton  linters 
from  31,000  to  49,000  tons. 

The  story  of  how  cotton  has 
lost  ground  to  wood  as  a  source 
of  cellulose  is  only  one  of  many 
such  stories.  This  global  war 
has  pitchforked  us  into  new  re- 
searches and  turned  up  many 
similar  substitutes. 

The  Japs  grabbed  the  world 
supplies  of  quinine  and  tin,  of 
insecticides  and  cinnamon.  To 
fight  in  malaria-infested  jungles 
quinine  is  as  necessary  as  am- 
munition, and  we  turned  to  the 
coal-tar  synthetic,  atabrine.  It 
does  control  chills  and  fever,  but 
it  has  serious  after-effects  upon 
the  patient,  so  a  nation-wide 
hunt  in  the  laboratories  to  syn- 
thesize the  complex  quinine 
molecule  was  begun,  and  it  end- 
ed in  another  chemical  triumph 
— real  synthetic  quinine. 


What  is  to  happen  to  this  tin- 
addicted  nation  is  a  question  that 
your  pantry  shelf,  with  its  array 
of  bottles,  fiber  boxes  and  plastic 
jars  has  already  answered. 

Next  to  salt  and  pepper,  cinna- 
mon is  the  most  important  condi- 
ment, and  it  comes  from  Jap-held 
Ceylon,  Indo-China  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  But  Doctor 
Ernest  Crocker,  of  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Laboratories,  blended  syn- 
thetic flavors  to  make  an  ersatz 
cinnamon. 

The  pulverized  flowers  of  py- 
rethrum  make  an  almost  univer- 
sally used  bug  killer.  It  comes 
from  China,  and  the  international 
market  has  long  been  controlled 
by  the  big  Japanese  trading 
houses.  Because  it  is  harmless 
to  people,  it  is  the  best  insecti- 
cide for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  dangerously  short  supply 
is  eked  out  with  synthetics;  one 
from  pine  oil  was  discovered  by 
Hercules  Powder;  another  from 
coal  tar  by  Du  Pont;  a  third  from 
petroleum  by  Shell  Oil.  Already 
two  of  these  are  proved  to  have 
greater  bug-killing  power  than 
pyrethrum.  Others  are  being 
developed  in  the  laboratories. 

When  the  war  is  over,  are  we 
going  to  want  Java's  quinine, 
Ceylon's  cinnamon,  China's  py- 
rethrum? Not  likely.  Or  will 
our  own  rayon  industry  prefer 
cellulose  from  cotton    linters    to 
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cellulose  in  the  form  of  American 
or  Canadian  wood  pulp?  We 
know  the  answer  here.  Our  post- 
war planners  had  best  keep  these 
things  in  mind.  They  cannot 
stop  the  war  between  land  and 
laboratory,  nor  can  they  stay  the 
victory  of  the  laboratory.  Wheth- 
er we  like  the  inevitable  upsets 
or  not,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
live  with  them. 

From  these  facts  it  is  apparent 
that  we  can't  use  prewar  econo- 
my in  setting  up  a  postwar  world. 
Our  synthetic  rubber  industry 
will  mean  millions  of  unemploy- 
ed in  the  Far  East;  and  the  ex- 


panded wood-pulp  industry  can 
spell  havoc  to  Southern  cotton 
farms. 

The  great  plantations  of  rub- 
ber and  quinine,  the  orchards  of 
tung  trees,  the  fields  of  pyreth- 
rum  have  increased  the  ancient 
problem  of  feeding"  the  people  of 
the  East.  The  most  elementary 
plan  for  a  brave  new  world  must 
encompass  an  abundance  of  food. 
To  help  release  industrial  acres 
throughout  that  vast  area  of 
chronically  undernourished  pop- 
ulations is  a  realistic  approach  to 
peace  and  plenty. 

— Williams  Haynes 


Postwar  Planners  Please  Note! 

•jf  WASHINGTON — Beneath  this  town's  hectic  flush  of  military  victory  and  eco- 
nomic boom  lies  a  dark  and  brooding  pessimism.  The  nation,  as  it  is  reflected  in 
its  capital,  believes  in  victory  but  it  does  not  believe  in  the  boom.  The  dominating 
mood  of  the  United  States  is  fear  of  the  future  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  break 
this  mood. 

The  paramount  fact  of  American  politics  today  is  the  great  depression  and  the 
paramount  fear  is  that  it  will  return.  This  fear  is  shared  by  the  big  businessmen 
who  expect  the  government  to  wreck  free  enterprise,  by  the  most  radical  New 
Dealer  who  expects  free  enterprise  to  wreck  the  New  Deal  and  by  the  poorest 
taxi  driver  who,  earning  an  executive's  wages  today,  wonders  if  he  will  have  a  job 
on   the   morrow   of   peace.  — Bruce   Hutchison 

*  ONE  CAN  LIVE  FORTY  DAYS  without  food,  four  days  without  water,  but  not 
four  minutes  without  air.  Which  is  the  more  valuable  commodity?  But  air  is  so 
abundant  that  it  cannot  be  capitalized  and  sold.  Every  commodity  made  by  mass 
production  is  headed  toward  the  status  of  air.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  reach  a  point 
where  it  will  not  function  in  a  profit  economy  founded  on  scarcity.  Overproduction, 
unmanageable  surpluses,  show  that  many  commodities  have  already  reached  that 
point.  It  is,  then,  either  a  new  system  consistent  with  the  age  of  power,  or  back  a 
hundred  terrible  years  to  genuine  scarcity.     My  money  is  on  the  new  system. 

,  — Stuart  Chase 

^  MORE  THAN  30,000,000  workers  who  are  not  covered  by  state  job  insurance 
schemes  are  given  the  alternative  of  selling  apples  on  street  corners  or  starving. 

Other  millions  receive  inadequate  benefits  for  brief  periods,  and  then,  too,  they 
join  breadlines  or  go  hungry. 

Congressmen  who  were  guilty  of  this  monstrosity  may  have  cause  for  regret.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  Americans  who  sacrificed  to  make  a  reality  of  the  Four  Free- 
doms— including  the  Freedom  from  Want — may  not  starve  quietly. 

— Railroad  Telegrapher 
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The  Culture  of  Abundance 


The  culture  of  the  past  has  been  the  culture  of  toil,  poverty,  starva- 
tion, and  misery.  The  culture  of  tomorrow  must  be  something  new, 
and  its  general  form  will  be  laid  down  by  the  pattern  of  technology 
on  this  Continent.  Our  art,  our  philosophy,  our  literature,  must  be  a 
reflection  of  the  technology  and  the  abundance  of  the  New  America. 


One 

TECHNOCRACY  proves  in 
theory  what  in  practice  it 
will  provide — abundance.  It 
points  to  the  great  four-lane 
highway  into  the  future,  which 
man  has  constructed  but  which 
he  refuses  to  use,  and  says:  'Why 
do  you  bump  over  detours  of  de- 
pression and  debt  and  political 
revolution  and  fascism  and  war, 
when  you  might  drive  the  super- 
charged car  of  Technocracy  into 
the  future  that  is  already  here? 
See,  the  road  is  built!' 

If  humanity  is  not  merely  to 
endure  in  retrogression  but  to 
continue  in  living  growth,  that 
question  must  be  answered  by 
obeying  it.  And  it  will  be  obey- 
ed. Human  need  is  a  passenger 
that  will  not  consent  forever  to 
be  jolted  into  deeper  ruts  and 
muddier  by-ways:  the  driver  will 
have  to  relinquish  the  wheel  if 
he  refuses,  through  ignorance  or 
design,  to  take  the  obvious  road. 


Reprinted   from   Technocracy   A-ll,   by 
kind   permission    of   CHQ. 


Abundance  is  here;  the  mastery 
of  abundance  must  come. 

But  that  is  not  my  concern 
now.  I  take  present  abundance 
for  granted  and  future  mastery 
of  abundance  for  granted,  and 
turn  to  a  question  that  as  yet  has 
scarcely  been  asked  and  certainly 
never  answered:  What  will  be 
the  culture  of  abundance? 

Two 

The  great  mistake  of  the  cul- 
ture which  we  now  call  'modern' 
is  that  it  looks  backward  toward 
death  and  not  forward  toward 
birth.  It  regards  the  present  as  a 
Finis  at  the  end  of  a  book;  it  does 
not  realize  that  the  present  is 
simply  the  notes  for  the  first 
chapter  of  a  book  that  is  about 
to  be  written. 

The  mistake  of  Oswald  Speng- 
ler  is  characteristic.  Spengler 
was  one  of  the  few  philosophers 
of  the  transition  which  he  pic- 
turesquely called  the  decline  of 
the  West.  His  observation  and 
even  insight — considered  as  poet- 
ic realization  of  what  he  saw — 
is   powerful:    his    description     of 
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megalopolitan  man  and  the  dry 
sterility  of  his  sand-heap  culture 
explains  much,  from  Ezra  Pound 
to  the  New  York  Times.  But  he 
shared  the  confusions  which  the 
modern  mind  forever  draws  from 
its  premises;  he  was  not  imagina- 
tive or  vital  enough  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the 
stage  of  technology  and  any  pre- 
vious human  stage.  He  talked  of 
it  as  another  'winter,'  perhaps  so 
profound  as  to  be  the  last.  The 
true  analogy,  however,  was  that 
it  initiated  a  new  geologic  era. 
It  is  the  end  of  a  mesozoic  age — 
so  that  the  very  nature  of  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  will 
be  forever  changed.  It  is  not 
merely  the  end  of  the  old,  but 
the  beginning  of  a  different  kind 
of  new. 

The  first  principle  of  the  new 
culture,  then,  is  this:  the  present 
is  not  an  end  but  an  origin. 

Thus  whoever  talks  of  death 
and  futility  and  the  end  does  not 
belong  to  the  new  culture — 
though  conceivably  he  might  pre- 
pare for  the  new  culture  by  the 
destruction  of  the  old.  (A  time 
comes,  however, — and  it  has  ar- 
rived,— when  destruction  of  the 
old  can  by  its  lethal  emphasis  be- 
come prevention  of  the  new. 
Long  ago  I  said  that  such  a  man 
as  Mencken  was  the  most  re- 
actionary force  in  America,  drug- 
ging    creative     effort     with     the 
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opium  of  futility  .  .  .  that  reaction 
was  triumphant  behind  castor  oil 
in  Italy  and  behind  Prejudices  in 
America.)  Whoever  concentrates 
on  the  casualties  of  the  age  of 
poverty  and  builds  upon  their 
ruins  a  mood  of  negation  and  des- 
pair does  not  belong  to  the  new 
culture.  (Such  was  Masters'  ac- 
tivity as  ouija-board  for  the  un- 
fortunate dead  of  Spoon  River; 
such  A.  E.  Robinson's  celebration 
of  waifs,  and  castaways,  and 
drifting  nonentities  with  a  small 
satanic  kink.)  Whoever  sees  the 
worlds  go  'like  old  women  gather- 
ing fuel  in  vacant  lots',  and 
seeks  an  escape  from  futility  by 
a  cerebral  return  to  a  ghost-reli- 
gion, does  not  belong  to  the  new 
culture.  (Page  T.  S.  Eliot!)  Who- 
ever in  style  and  idea  accepts 
poverty  and  individual  riches  as 
essential  circumstances  and  moti- 
vations of  human  living,  and  sees 
humanity  in  terms  of  hunger  and 
greed  does  not  belong  to  the 
new  culture.  (This  is  the  central 
flaw  in  Theodore  Dreiser's  mod- 
elling of  Titans  out  of  putty.) 
Whoever  writes  human  behavi- 
our down  to  its  lowest  terms  of 
speech  and  character  and  mood, 
instead  of  expanding  it  toward 
its  exuberant  potentialities,  does 
not  belong  to  the  new  culture. 
(So  Hemingway  and  Faulkner 
pull  the  polar-bear-skin  of  tough- 
ness over  their  too  tender  hearts 
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and  growl  horribly  to  prove  that 
they  are  hard-boiled.)  The  pre- 
sent scene  is  cluttered  by  these 
ambulant  ghosts:  we  seem  cul- 
turally to  be  down  among  the 
dead  men. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  decline  of 
the  geologic  era  that  spawned  the 
dinosaurs,  if  those  solemn  crea- 
tures of  the  slime  had  a  literature 
it  would  have  been  futilitarian. 
The  dinosaurs  would  have  gone 
around  like  Mencken,  declaring 
in  their  quaint  Victorian  fashion 
that  life  can  do  little  to  'change 
the  practical  joking  of  God';  or 
declaiming  like  Eliot  that  they 
were  the  hollow  dinosaurs,  the 
stuffed  dinosaurs;  or  proclaiming 
like  Jeffers  that  they  were  the 
Buddha  of  ice  and  night.  They 
would  have  returned  to  the  dino- 
saurian  equivalent  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism;  or  forgot  their  woes 
by  calling  everybody  not  on  the 
subscription  lists  of  the  Dino- 
saurian  Mercury  a  boob;  or  made 
sonorous  propaganda  for  the  Ice 
Age.  But  that  is  all  gone  now 
under  the  prehistoric  ooze — all 
their  Prejudices,  and  Waste 
Swamps,  and  Roan  Dinosaurs  .  .  . 
and  life  goes  marching  on  in  a 
new  dimension  and  a  new  mood. 
Einstein  and  Eddington,  Beet- 
hoven and  Shakespeare  and 
Blake,  reach  out  for  truths  below 
red  and  beyond  violet.  The  dino- 
saurs and  their  stupid  culture  of 
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poverty  are  gone;  even  the  cul- 
ture of  man's  poverty  is  going:  a 
different  geologic  era  comes — the 
clock  strikes — human  history  be- 
gins. 

The  new  culture  turns  from  the 
end  toward  the  beginning:  it  is 
an  origin.  Thus  psychologically 
it  will  be  like  the  child  who  is 
the  third  stage  in  Nietzche's 
great  parable  of  the  spirit.  First 
came  the  conservative  load-bear- 
ing camel,  a  beast  of  burden  only; 
then  came  the  fierce  heretical 
lion,  breaking  decorums  and  ta- 
boos and  winning  lordship  in  its 
own  wilderness  of  the  Nay. 

But  last  comes — and  must  come 
if  we  are  to  have  the  new  culture 
— the  stage  of  the  child:  Inno- 
cence is  the  child,  and  forgetful- 
ness,  a  new  beginning,  a  game,  a 
self-rolling  wheel,  a  first  move- 
ment, a  Holy  Yea.  Aye,  for  the 
game  of  creating,  my  brethren, 
there  is  needed  a  Holy  Yea  unto; 
life:  its  own  will  willeth  now  the 
spirit.'  The  culture  of  abundance 
will  be,  indeed  alone  can  be,  the 
age  of  the  child.  It  will  be  'a  new 
beginning,  a  Holy  Yea.' 

The  new  era, — in  accordance 
with  the  earth's  mystical  recipi 
rocation  of  material  and  spiritual 
— will  both  create  and  be  createc 
by  a  new  culture.  It  will  be  botlj 
dynamo  and  symbol.  Its  moot 
will  be  based  upon  man's  mast 
ery   of   abundance;    it   will   itsel 
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integrate  and  crown  economic 
abundance  with  spiritual  exuber- 
ance. It  will  free  itself  from  the 
present  tensions,  in  order  that  it 
may  grow  into  a  new  intensity 
of  life.  It  will  cease  to  be  self- 
conscious,  and  will  become  life- 
conscious.  It  will  be  the  outward 
and  audible  expression  of  man's 
physical  mastery  of  the  world. 

It  will  turn  away  from  an  em- 
phasis on  death,  the  end;  it  will 
turn  toward  birth  and  the  begin- 
ning. It  will  cease  to  be  the  cul- 
ture of  night;  it  will  be  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sun. 

Three 
What  will  be  the  characteristic 
style  of  this   culture    of    abund- 
ance, this  culture  of  the  sun? 

Let  us  see  this  style  as  it  has 
already   begun,    quietly   and   un- 
noticed, in  the  arts  that  deal  with 
material  things:  in  transportation, 
architecture,  and  technology.  We 
must  look  at  these  first,  and  away 
ceffrom  art  and  philosophy,  in  ord- 
he;er  that  eventually  we  may  look 
-rat  art  and  philosophy  more  wise- 
ly and  creatively.     Consider  the 
icehiew  technology:  airplanes,  stream- 
pj- lined    trains,    automobiles;    really 
.modern     factories      (those     with 
tel electric  machinery),  clean,  noise- 
oil]  less,   full   of   the   power   and   the 
)0(1  glory;  hydro-electricity  on  a  Con- 
tinental scale;  modern  city  plan- 
ning, functional     and     air-condi- 


tioned buildings;  the  latest  lib- 
raries and  schools  functional  with 
sun  and  air;  beautifully  organiz- 
ed large-scale  farms.  In  them, 
and  not  as  yet  in  literature,  will 
we  find  'innocence  .  .  .  and  for- 
getfulness  ...  a  game,  a  self- 
rolling  wheel,  a  first  movement, 
a  Holy  Yea.'  They  speak  of  an 
origin,  whereas  literature  still 
speaks  of  an  end.  And  what  are 
their  qualities  of  style? 

Organic  integrity  and  function- 
al strength;  the  beauty  of  dy- 
namic simplicity,  serving  life  in 
lines  of  power!  In  them,  nothing 
is  purposely  hidden,  nothing  is 
artificially  involved,  nothing  is 
tortured  on  the  one  hand  into  ro- 
cocco  decoration  or  on  the  other 
into  esoteric  obscurity:  every- 
thing is  direct,  dynamic,  lean  yet 
supple.  Looking  at  these  things 
one  has  a  strange  sense  not  of  a 
return  to  nature,  but  of  a  unity 
with  nature  raised  to  a  new  ten- 
sion. In  the  presence  of  a  stream- 
lined train  one  feels  the  same 
lift  of  the  spirit  that  the  great 
Blake  felt  when  he  looked  at  a 
tiger:  the  'fearful  symmetry'  is 
the  same;  both  are  a  portent  of 
nature  that  carries  us  beyond 
nature.  The  rippled  night  of 
Kipling's  black  panther,  Baghera, 
is  the  best  symbol  for  the  latest 
creations  of  technology.  Man  has 
here  become  one  with  the  func- 
tional beauty   of    nature.     (Thus 
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nature  balances  the  tree  in  pro- 
portion of  leaf  and  trunk  and 
root;  thus  nature  fashions  the 
bird  for  the  air  and  the  jaguar 
for  the  jungle.)  Emerson  spoke 
long  ago  of  things  in  America 
'That  will  be  sung  .  .  .  that  will 
sing  themselves.'  Here  they  are! 
A  beautiful  clear  hard  strength, 
an  integrity  of  ends  and  means, 
a  clear  value  so  vitally  implicit 
that  it  becomes  explicit  and  also 
an  image  and  symbol  of  deeper 
meanings:  such  is  the  style  of 
the  emerging  technology.  If  you 
look  at  an  old-time  locomotive — 
squat,  awkward,  absurd  with  its 
tall  mushroom-topped  smoke- 
stack and  its  air-bumping  lines 
and  ill-balanced  weight,  you 
hardly  know  what  value  or  mean- 
ing is  meant  to  be  incarnated 
there:  the  word  has  not  become 
substance.  But  if  you  look  at  a 
modern  locomotive  you  know  the 
meaning  at  once;  you  say,  with- 
out any  enigma  of  thought,  speed. 
The  value  is  so  implicit  as  to  be 
explicit:  the  locomotive  is  symbol 
and  image;  it  is  a  work  of  art. 
You  know  its  value  as  you  know 
the  meaning  of  tiger  or  butterfly, 
by  living  intuition  of  perfectly  in- 
carnated significance. 

(Compare  with  this  direct 
functional  beauty  and  value,  the 
supposed  'moderns'  of  the  cult  of 
incoherence.  Set  beside  an  air- 
cooled,       beautifully      functional 


building,  such  a  Eusapia  Palla- 
dino  of  literary  table  rapping  as 
Gertrude  Stein.  Modern  life 
moves  toward  simple  clarity,  to- 
ward dynamic  strength,  toward 
communication  of  value  and 
meaning;  she  says  good-bye  to  all 
that  and  makes  a  glory  of  con- 
fusion. Her  literary  ectoplasm 
is  a  reaction  from  all  that  is  vital 
in  the  new  age:  it  is  a  return  to 
ghosts.  Or  compare  the  later 
James  Joyce,  hiding  his  own  con- 
fusion under  the  fog  of  Esqui- 
maux and  God  knows  what— 
with  the  lean  hard  beauty  of  a 
great  dam  storing  up  life  and 
power  for  humanity.  What  have 
all  his  mouthfuls  of  fog  got  to  do 
with   the   age   of   abundance?) 

Style  is  the  man:  style  is  the 
culture.  Lucid  and  dynamic, 
functional  in  the  life  of  the  world 
in  order  that  power  mastered 
may  permit  economic  abundance 
and  spiritual  exuberance,  the 
new  culture  will  have  the  'fear- 
ful symmetry'  of  nature's  energy 
enhanced  by  the  intellect  of  man. 
It  will  have  the  style  of  the  tur- 
bine that  in  lucid  power  quietly 
pours  over  the  city's  night  its 
abundance  of  exuberant  stars. 

Four 

And  what  will  be  the  central 
mood  that  is  the  phsychological 
premise  of  this  style? 

The  mood  of  mastery!     It  will 
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be  chastened  and  realistic,  yet  a 
mood  of  mastery.  There  will  be 
in  it  none  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury's foolish  bravado  of  opti- 
mism; none  of  Swinburne's  facile 
'Glory  to  Man  in  the  highest,  for 
Man  is  the  master  of  things.' 
There  will  be  no  trust  in  evolu- 
tion as  a  cosmic  escalator;  none 
of  yesterday's  glib  assurance  of 
progress.  The  technologist  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Mencken  the 
'practical  joking'  of  flood,  earth- 
quake, drought,  famine,  pestil- 
ence, cyclone,  and  sun;  he  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Mencken  the 
pathos  of  human  stupidity.  But 
also  the  technologist  does  not 
succumb  to  the  old  Greek  super- 
stition (natural  to  a  culture  based 
only  on  man-power)  of  'Fate'  and 
'stealthy  Nemesis.'  Man  can 
change  'the  practical  joking  of 
God'  ...  as  Mr.  Mencken  ought 
to  have  known  if  he  employed  a 
razor  to  shave  off  the  whiskers 
that  Quarterly  reviewers  used  to 
wear  .  .  .  Man  finds  the  world 
not  only  malleable,  but  strangely 
co-operative:  'Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you,'  is  not  merely  good  re- 
ligion, it  is  good  technology.  It 
can  move  not  only  mountains;  it 
can  refashion  a  Continent. 

The  assurance  of  possible  mast- 
ery will  transform  the  central 
mood  of  literature.  All  modern 
iteration   of  the   fixed  futility   of 


man;  the  resolutely  opened 
mouth  and  the  resolutely  folded 
hands;  the  sense  that  life  is  a 
birthday  candle  lighting  Vanity 
Fair  .  .  .  will  seem  what  they  are 
— fashionable  nonsense.  Man  will 
not  expect  everything;  but  he 
will  certainly  not  (like  the  'mod- 
erns') expect  nothing.  He  will 
transcend  the  equal  illusions  of 
our  soft  hope  of  yesterday  and 
our  hard  despair  of  today,  in  the 
synthesis  of  candid  intellect  and 
creative  energy. 

This  hard  creative  faith  will 
end  the  soft  sentimental  illusions 
of  a  Mencken  describing  man  as 
'A  sick  fly  sitting  on  a  fly-wheel.' 
It  will  be  merely  bored  by  the 
iteration  of  impotent  modern 
men  that  modern  men  are  impot- 
ent. It  will  say:  'An  end  to  all 
these  Little  Boy  Blues  blowing 
their  saxophones  in  the  Waste 
Land!'  The  men  of  the  new  cul- 
ture, turning  earth  into  a  garden 
and  a  workshop,  will  not  have 
any  time  for  or  any  interest  in 
these  futilitarians.  Will  the 
pathological  vicarious  suicide  of 
an  expatriate  fugitive  to  the  par- 
lors of  London — 

'We  are  the  hollow  men, 
We  are  the  stuffed  men' 
mean  anything  to  the  technologist 
of  a  new  world?  The  driver  of 
a  streamlined  train,  splitting  the 
sunlight  at  ninety  miles  an  hour; 
the  builders  of  the  hydrology  of 
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a  Continent;  the  organizers  of 
great  mass  farms  that  feed  vast 
populations  with  ease  as  from 
some  cosmos  of  ordered  beauty 
.  .  .  will  hardly  feel  'hollow*  or 
'stuffed'.  Hollow  men  and  stuffed 
men  will  go  to  historical  museums 
where  they  belong — curiosities 
like  bed-warmers  and  black  mit- 
tens. 

The  new  culture  of  Techno- 
cratic man  will  be  full  of  the 
mood  of  mastery.  It  will  say 
with  Blake: 

'If  the  sun  and  moon  should 
doubt 

They'd  immediately  go  out/ 


It  will  say  with  Whitman:  'I  am 
large:  I  contain  multitudes.'  It 
will  say  with  Thoreau:  'There  is 
more  day  to  dawn.  The  sun  is 
but  a  morning  star.'  It  will  be 
haughty  to  the  sun,  and  refer  to 
the  earth  affectionately  as  'Old 
top-knot.' 

Man  will  be  humbly  proud,  vit- 
ally hard,  superbly  realistic,  cool- 
ly powerful;  and  his  culture  will 
speak  his  soul.  The  old  culture 
is  the  wail  of  the  impotent;  the 
new  culture  will  be  the  poetry  of 
the  potent. 


— E.  Merrill  Root 


(CONCLUDED    NEXT     MONTH ) 


There's  A  War  On! 

*  IN  THE  19  YEARS  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces 
trained  less  than  7,000  pilots;  in  1943  more  than  207,000  received  instructions  in  col- 
leges and  flight  training  centers.  — Science  Digest 

*  CANADIAN  SHIPYARDS  have  constructed  between  3,000,000  and  3,500,000 
deadweight  tons  of  merchant  shipping  since  the  war  began,  of  which  2,500,000  tons 
remain  under  Canadian  ownership,  the  Canadian  Shipping  Board  said. 

In  figures  prepared  for  Trade  Minister  MacKinnon,  the  board  revealed  merchant 
ships,  built  since  the  war  and  actually  being  operated  by  Canada,  at  present  number 
137,  including  10,000-ton  freighters  and  3,600-ton  tankers,  deadweight. 

About  300  freighters  of  10,000  tons  have  been  built  in  Canadian  yards.  Two  were 
sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  90  to  the  United  States,  leaving  208.  Of  these  about 
100  were  made  available  for  war  transport  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  mutual  aid, 
leaving  some  110  for  operation  by  Canadian  companies,  although  serving  the  general 
cause  of  the  United  Nations  under  wartime  shipping  agreements. 

Orders  were  given  for  43  freighters  of  4,700  tons,  deadweight.  One  was  provided  for 
Australia  under  mutual  aid,  15  were  granted  Britain  under  mutual  aid  and  other  ar- 
rangements, nine  are  in  service  under  shipping  board  jurisdiction  and  18  still  are  to 
be  delivered. 

Some  12  tankers  of  10,000  tons  and  six  of  3,600  tons  were  built.  All  these  vessels  are 
being  operated  by  Canada.  — Canadian  Press 

^  WORLD  WAR  II  is  costing  us  $2,200  every  second  of  the  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
To  fire  a  14-inch  gun  costs  $900;  to  fire  a  16-inch  shell  costs  more  than  $1,500.  The 
Signal  Corps,  which  so  far  has  been  allotted  $5,500,000,000  during  this  war,  was  start- 
ed during  the  Civil  War  with  an  appropriation  of  $2,000.  A  battleship  requires  3,000 
electric  bulbs,  an  armored  division  60,000.  — Railroad  Telegrapher 
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Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 


Our  last  great  frontier  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  methods  of  the 
Price  System,  but  can  yield  only  to  an  integrated  technological  ad- 
ministration of  the  entire  Continent.  Power  and  technology  will  re- 
lease the  great  north  to  the  people  of  North  America. 

(continued  from  last  month) 


IN  minerals,  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  is  indeed  well 
supplied.  In  Alaska  are  to  be 
found  antimony,  bismuth,  arsenic, 
chromium,  iron,  manganese,  mer- 
cury, molybdenum,  nickel,  tung- 
sten, and  zinc — few  of  these  pro- 
duced to  any  extent  as  yet.  Com- 
mercially Alaska  is  producing 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  platinum, 
besides  those  comparatively  use- 
less metals,  gold  and  silver.  Of 
the  non-metallic  minerals,  coal 
and  limestone  are  being  worked 
at  the  present  time.  The  estimates 
of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  lig- 
nite, run  into  billions  of  tons.  In 
addition  to  these  are  asbestos, 
barite,  gypsum,  jade,  marble, 
petroleum,  and  sulphur.  The 
petroleum  areas  are  included  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  near  the 
Endicott  Range. 

The  Yukon  is  rich  in  copper, 
silver-lead-galena,  coal,  and  of 
course,  gold.  The  Canada  Year 
Book  states  that  the  probable  re- 
serves of  coal    in    the    northern 


areas  are:  Yukon,  250,000,000 
tons  of  anthracite  and  bitumin- 
ous, 4,690,000,000  tons  of  lignite; 
Northwest  Territories,  4,800,000,- 
000  tons  of  lignite;  and  the  Arctic 
Islands,  6,000,000,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous. The  quantity  given  offi- 
cially for  the  Arctic  Islands  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  more  than  a 
good  guess. 

The  District  of  Mackenzie  is 
now  well  known  for  its  radium- 
uranium  deposits  at  the  east  end 
of  Great  Bear  Lake.  Close  to 
Fort  Norman,  the  Imperial  Oil, 
a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil,  has 
drilled  a  well  which  supplies  the 
north  with  petroleum.*  Copper  is 
plentiful  along  the  Coppermine 
River  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  Great  Bear  Lake.  Gold  is  be- 
ing recovered  all  along  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  Laurentian  Shield 
together  with  platinum  and 
showings  of  other  metals.  As 
yet,  the  search  is  largely  confined 
to  gold  and  silver,  but  as  the 
areas   widen   and   more   work   is 
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done,  the  metallic  content  of 
these  districts  will  be  better 
known.  Lead  and  zinc  are  now 
being  worked  just  south  of  Great 
Slave  Lake. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Laur- 
entian  Shield,  at  Chesterfield  In- 
let, a  nickel-copper  area  is  being 
developed.  In  this  vicinity  tin, 
manganese,  sulphur,  molybde- 
num, potassium  salts,  mica, 
marble,  limestone,  jade,  and  gyp- 
sum are  all  reported  in  quan- 
tities of  appreciable  dimensions. 
In  Ungava,  iron  ore  of  both  mag- 
netite and  hematite  are  stated  to 
have  been  located  in  large  depos- 
its, while  the  Belcher  Islands  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Whale 
River  are  known  to  hold  similar 
ore.  Most  of  Ungava  is  as  yet 
poorly  prospected  and  may  con- 
tain mineral  deposits,  especially 
along  its  western  coast. 

The  minerals  of  the  north  will 
most  probably  be  found  along 
the  western  and  eastern  edges  of 
the  Laurentian  Shield  and  among 
the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
As  yet,  these  areas  have  hardly 
been  checked.  Potentialities  in 
regard  to  metal  alloys  are  not 
known.  Work  is  progressing 
slowly. 

The  new  methods  of  prospect- 
ing, however,  bear  no  relation  to 
the  old  traditions.  Yesterday's 
prospector  of  the  north  was  a 
pioneering  adventurer.    He  knew 


little  of  any  mineral  except  gold. 
He  used  the  primitive  methods 
of  travel  and  led  the  existence 
of  the  redman.  Today's  pros- 
pector cruises  over  a  given  area 
by  airplane,  and  by  observation 
chooses  the  likeliest  spots  for 
closer  examination.  He  is  not 
only  used  to  modern  technologi- 
cal methods  of  travel  but  is 
trained  in  his  work.  He  uses  the 
latest  geophysical  appliances  and 
knows  his  minerals  and  chemist- 
ry. He  can  take  proper  measure- 
ments and  does  not  make  wild 
guesses  based  on  the  color  and 
shape  of  the  ore  he  finds.  The 
diamond  drill  is  used  extensively 
and  records  are  charted.  The 
most  likely  areas  for  metallic 
ores  will  soon  be  decisively  out- 
lined and  intensive  search  will 
settle  once  and  for  all  the  most 
probable   content. 

Every  day  from  the  airports  of 
the  northern  prairies  and  from 
Ontario,  whether  it  be  summer 
or  winter,  the  giant  flying  cruis- 
ers go  winging  into  the  north. 
Mining  engineers,  trappers, 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
doctors,  fire  wardens,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Gentlemen  Adventurers 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  as  well  as  all 
those  whose  business  or  pleasure 
take  them  north  of  fifty-three, 
use  the  latest  device  of  techno- 
logy for  conquering  distance  and 
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setting  at  naught  the  perils  of 
snow,  ice,  and  frigid  tempera- 
tures. 

Every  night  the  air  is  filled 
with  messages  over  the  radio 
waves  to  the  lonely  posts  of  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  The 
conquest  of  the  sound  waves  has 
done  more  to  open  up  the  north 
than  any  other  act  of  man  except 
the  mastery  of  the  science  of 
flight. 

Henry  Hudson,  Franklin  and 
his  illfated  crews  of  the  Eurebus 
and  Terror,  Ross,  McClintock, 
Peary,  Mackenzie,  and  all  those 
who  braved  the  dread  Arctic 
nights  with  hand  tools  and  primi- 
tive supplies  would  gaze  with 
amazement  and  incredulity  at  the 
equipment  of  the  up-to-date  ex- 
plorer of  the  frozen  north. 
Science  has  done  more,  in  the 
short  time  it  has  invaded  the 
north,  with  little  loss  of  life  and 
less  toil,  than  was  accomplished 
by  all  the  deaths,  the  grim 
struggles,  and  the  stark  hardships 
of  the  old  pioneers. 

By  airline  the  distance  from 
Fort  McMurray  on  the  Athabas- 
ca to  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  is 
about  the  same  as  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  (3,350  miles); 
but  the  distance  over  the  water 
via  the  Arctic  is  only  about  six 
hundred  miles.  From  Aklavik  at 
.  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to 
Petrograd     it     is     roughly     3,715 
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miles  or  very  little  farther  than 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  New 
York  by  train.  The  ideal  air 
route  to  Europe  lies  across  the 
northland — despite  the  recent 
failure  of  the  Russian  fliers. 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
is  almost  equivalent  in  area  to 
the  whole  United  States.  Its 
climate  for  the  most  part  is  no 
more  severe  than  that  of  the 
Middle  West.  Its  soil  is  potential- 
ly fertile;  its  waters  teem  with 
fish;  animal  life  abounds  on  its 
land  surface.  It  has  tremendous 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  ex- 
traneous energy,  and  its  great 
mineral  content  is  not  even 
known.  Yet  the  archaic  social 
habits  of  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent and  the  interference  of  the 
Price  System  render  this  land 
comparatively  useless. 

The  great  northland  has  been 
regarded  as  uninhabitable  only 
because  man  cannot  conquer  it 
with  the  primitive  methods  of  his 
forefathers.  It  defies  the  handi- 
craft laborer  and  the  ox-cart 
modes  of  travel.  It  is  the  land 
for  the  airplane,  the  caterpillar 
tractor,  coal,  electricity,  steel,  and 
advanced  technology.  Its  prob- 
lems are  highly  technical,  requir- 
ing the  knowledge  of  basic  con- 
ditions and  an  understanding  of 
material,  physical  facts  for  their 
solution.  Its  problems  will  never 
be   solved   by    confidence,    faith, 
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hope,  charity,  or  votes.  They 
can  and  will  be  solved  by  the 
scientist  and  technician  dealing 
with  facts  and  applying  the 
methodology  of  precision  control. 
Since  man  discovered  the  use 
of  fire,  he  has  driven  back  many 
frontiers;  and  with  the  flood-tide 
of  technology  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  tradition,  prejudice, 
and  habit,  he  soon  will  find  that 
he  can  build  a  domain  within  the 


confines  of  the  Poles  themselves. 
The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
awaits  the  Technate  of  the  New 
America.  When  it  comes,  the  so- 
called  Barren  Lands  will  fade  in- 
to myth  and  legend,  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  great  industrial 
north  that  will  take  its  part  in 
making  this  Continent  the  birth- 
place of  a  new  race. 

— G.  D.  Munster 


Revolution  in  the  Deep  South 

A  revolutionary  point  in  the  history  of  cotton  growing  in  the  south 
was  reached  at  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  when  harvest  was  begun  on  the 
first  commercial  acreage  of  cotton  produced  by  completely  mechanical 
methods.  Gone  were  the  mules  and  one-furrow  plows.  Gone  were 
the  cotton  choppers  and  their  hoes,  and  at  picking  time  there  wasn't 
a  bandana-headed  'mammy'  or  young  sister  in  the  field  with  picking 
sacks. 

A  28-acre  field  was  plowed,  planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested  en- 
tirely by  machines  on  the  Hopson  brothers'  5,000-acre  plantation  south 
of  Clarksville.  The  work  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  culture  of 
cotton  that  undoubtedly  will  cause  a  far  reaching  change  in  southern 
agricultural  economy,  cotton  experts  declared. 

The  cotton  land  was  plowed  and  prepared  this  spring  by  tractors 
and  farm  implements  common  to  the  corn  belt.  The  cotton  then  was 
planted  with  a  seeder  not  unlike  those  used  in  the  midwest. 

Weeds,  which  are  a  tremendous  problem  in  this  lush  and  delectable 
land,  were  destroyed  by  flame.  Miniature  flame  throwers  mounted  on 
machinery  moved  down  the  rows,  blasting  the  young  weed  growth, 
when  the  cotton  plants  were  between  6  and  8  inches  high. 

The  field  was  treated  this  way  approximately  six  times  during  th« 
growing  season.  The  cotton  plants,  with  tough,  barklike  stems,  wen 
not  injured  by  the  flame,  which  easily  destroyed  the  green  leaf  blade; 
of  the  weeds.  The  result  of  the  fire  treatment  was  a  clean  field  tha 
would  have  made  a  corn  farmer  envious.  —Vancouver  News  Herali 
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Electricity  in  Your  Postwar  Home 


Harry  Slattery,  U.  S.  Federal  Rural  Electrification  Administrator,  out- 
lines possible  electrical  innovations  in  our  homes  after  the  war.  Just 
as  our  young  men  have  had  the  best  weapons  for  war,  they  will  de- 
mand the  best  equipment  for  peace. 


AMERICANS,  at  war  today, 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  world  tomorrow.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous commentary  on  our  civiliza- 
tion that  wars  give  impetus  both 
to  scientific  advances  and  the  ap- 
plication of  new  discoveries  in  our 
manner  of  living.  This  war  has 
compelled  American  science  to 
don  seven-league  boots  so  that  it 
can  outstride  the  crafty  inven- 
tions of  our  enemies. 

The  life  and  health  of  this  na- 
tion are  going  to  be  improved 
even  faster  after  this  war  than 
the  conditions  of  farm  life  were 
changed  by  electricity  during  the 
seven  years  before  the  war  broke 
out.  Necessarily,  most  of  the  re- 
cent scientific  discoveries  have 
been  kept  a  secret,  but  some  of 
our  'secret  weapons'  are  coming 
to  light  through  dispatches  from 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  South 
Pacific.  To  engineers  and  men 
^f  science,  each  new  weapon  re- 
peals its  story  of  laboratory  re- 
search pushing  back  our  frontiers 
—especially  in  the  field  of  elec- 
;ricity. 
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We  do  not  yet  know  how  far 
science  has  gone.  We  do  know 
enough,  however,  to  be  able  to 
say  it  will  probably  make  little 
difference  whether  you  live  in  the 
city,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  sub- 
urbs: Electricity  will  have  new 
wonders  in  store  for  you. 

In  Washington,  not  long  ago, 
this  situation  was  forcefully  call- 
ed to  my  attention.  I  was  enter- 
tained in  the  home  of  a  charming 
lady  who  had  been  fortunate  en- 
ough to  obtain  the  best  and  new- 
est equipment  late  in  1941. 

'Her  home  is  wonderful,  in- 
deed,' I  told  my  companion,  a 
well  known  engineer,  on  leaving. 
'Air  conditioning,  the  electric 
range,  the  automatic  washer  and 
the  electric  refrigerator  with 
storage  space  for  frozen  foods — 
they're   all  wonderful.' 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'but  as  soon  as 
the  war's  over,  they  will  all  be 
out  of  date.  Every  one  will  want 
something  better.' 

I  was  also  in  Washington  many 
years  ago  when  the  Armistice  of 
1918  was  signed,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  young  men  who 
came  back  from  France  had  their 
eyes  turned  to  the  future.     They 
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sought  better  homes,  mass  pro- 
duction of  automobiles,  good 
lighting  and  plumbing,  thousands 
of  ingenious  mechanical  devices. 

When  peace  comes  after  this 
war,  millions  of  our  finest  young 
men  and  women  are  going  to 
come  home  with  their  heads  full 
of  ideas  about  what  science  can 
do.  The  Army  and  Navy  have 
trained  many  of  them  in  techni- 
cal fields.  They  know  that  we 
can  now  take  pictures  in  the 
dark  with  infrared  rays.  They 
know  that  electronic  tubes  (the 
same  type  of  tubes  used  in  your 
radio)  have  been  improved  to 
control  hundreds  of  difficult 
tasks,  such  as  guiding  pilotless 
planes. 

They  will  want  the  wonders  of 
the  electric  eye  and  radar  trans- 
lated into  improving  their  own 
working  and  living  conditions. 
These  young  men  and  women 
will  know  about  and  want  farm 
and  home  freezers,  home  flour 
mills,  cold  cathode  lighting,  tele- 
vision and  new  developments  in 
air  conditioning.  They  will  not 
take  no  for  an  answer.  Just  as 
they  had  the  best  weapons  with 
which  to  wage  war,  they  will 
want  for  themselves  and  their 
families  the  best  equipment  for 
a  life  of  peace.  The  best  our  fac- 
tories can  turn  out  is  none  too 
good  for  them;  as  soon  as  con- 
version to   peacetime  production 
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has  been  completed,  the  factories 
will  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out 
hundreds  of  new  and  improved 
electrical  appliances  for  postwar 
homes. 

Throughout  the  war,  frozen 
foods  and  frozen  food  storage 
have  assumed  increasing  import- 
ance, and  many  people  who  rais- 
ed Victory  Gardens  now  see  new 
possibilities  for  producing  and 
preserving  their  own  food.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  en- 
gineers have  prepared  functional 
specifications  for  a  lift-top  home 
freezer  and  storage  chest  which 
is  being  tested  at  the  govern- 
ment's Beltsville  Research  Cent- 
er in  Maryland. 

This  freezer,  while  designed 
especially  for  farm  use,  would 
also  be  suitable  for  suburban  and, 
perhaps,  city  homes.  The  box  is 
20  cubic  feet  in  size,  and  about 
one  third  of  the  capacity  is  de- 
signed for  quick-freezing.  When 
the  storage  compartment  is  full, 
however,  the  freezing  section  can 
also  be  filled  with  food.  The 
freezer  will  hold  as  much  as  1,000 
pounds  of  meat  or  500  pounds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  oper- 
ated by  a  one-half  horsepower 
motor  and  is  expected  to  use 
an  average  of  125  kilowatt  hours 
per  month.  At  2  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour,  the  monthly  cost  would  be 
$2.50. 

Even  before  the  war,  a  house-; 
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hold  refrigerator  with  frozen  food 
storage  space  was  on  the  market. 
Now  many  manufacturers  have 
a  wide  variety  of  designs  for 
postwar  home  freezers  to  meet 
almost  any  needs.  Proposed 
freezers  range  from  a  4  cubic 
:oot  box  selling  as  low  as  $175  to 
walk-in  freezers  occupying  a 
whole  room  in  the  house  or  base- 
ment. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  full 
postwar  significance  of  frozen 
:oods  as  long  as  we  talk  merely 
in  terms  of  the  home.  Commer- 
cial preparation  of  foods  will,  of 
course,  keep  step.  There  have 
seen  some  experiments  with 
Teezing  pre-cooked  foods,  and 
sne  caterer  is  reported  to  have 
ffered  complete  'frozen  meals.' 

It   is   conceivable   that   stratos- 
phere planes  may  be  used  after 
\he  war  to  carry  foodstuffs  from 
)ne  section  of  the  country  to  an- 
other.    Fruits     and     vegetables, 
sacked  in  containers  and  stored 
n  the  plane,  would  automatically 
se   quick-frozen   within     a     few 
ninutes   after  the  plane   entered 
he  stratosphere.     Then  insulated 
floors  would  be  shut,   sealing  in 
he  cold,  and  the  cargo  would  be 
i»  lelivered  to  the   market  just  as 
d  mr  frozen  foods  are  today,  but 
at!  he  mechanical  step     of     quick- 
fe  reezing  would  be  eliminated. 

My   friend   and   co-worker,   M. 
ise-  A.  Samuels,   author     of     Power 
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Unleashed,  says  that  in  the  past 
we  have  controlled  temperature 
mostly  in  one  direction — upward. 
When  it  was  cold,  we  built  fires, 
or  used  other  means  of  heating 
— such  as  electricity.  But  when 
it  got  hot,  the  best  remedies  most 
of  us  could  devise  were  fans, 
easy  chairs  and  mint  juleps. 

The  engineers  think  that  in  the 
future  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  hot  weather,  too.  One 
proposal  is  for  a  portable  air 
conditioner  which  can  be  moved 
on  wheels  from  room  to  room. 
This  would  be  a  plug-in  device. 
The  housewife  might  use  it  in 
the  kitchen  during  the  day,  in  the 
living  room  during  the  evening 
and  in  the  bedroom  at  night. 
Such  room  coolers  will  probably 
be  available  after  the  war  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  estimates  of 
sales  range  from  100,000  to  a  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Of  course,  if  you  build  a  new 
house  after  the  war,  the  architect 
will  undoubtedly  include  an  air 
conditioning  system  as  complete 
and  efficient  as  your  present 
heating  plant.  Recently  devised 
electronic  devices  may  contribute 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
air  conditioning  systems,  and  the 
cost  of  this  equipment  is  likely 
to  come  within  the  reach  of  more 
and  more  home  owners. 

Electricity,  too,  will  provide 
better    lighting   for    our   postwar 
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homes.  While  wartime  experi- 
ments may  not  actually  bring 
about  revolutionary  changes  in 
our  lighting  plans,  fluorescent 
lighting  and  cold  cathode  lighting 
have  already  progressed  far  en- 
ough to  make  us  realize  that  our 
present  idea  of  what  constitutes 
good  lighting  will  soon  change 
radically.  Fluorescent  fixtures, 
are,  even  now,  highly  desirable 
for  kitchen,  bathroom  and  laun- 
dry. With  further  refinement  of 
our  lighting  methods,  the  house 
of  tomorrow  may,  very  conceiv- 
ably, have  nonglare,  cold  light 
streaming  from  its  walls  and  ceil- 
ing. We  may  go  even  further 
and  permit  our  lighting  fixtures 
to  diffuse  through  the  room 
health-giving  or  bacteria-killing 
rays  invisible  to  the  human  eye. 

All  such  developments  will  af- 
fect the  appearance  and  plans 
for  our  postwar  dream  homes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
pattern  of  postwar  housing  may 
also  greatly  influence  the  future 
development  of  electrical  home 
equipment. 

We  have  recently  begun  to  use 
many  new  kinds  of  building  ma- 
terials —  particularly  plastics. 
Homes  have  been  prefabricated 
as  a  wartime  device  for  accom- 
modating people  rushed  to  war 
plant  areas. 

When  I  visited  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  recently,  I  saw 
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many  prefabricated  houses.  They 
were  first  put  up  for  workmen  at 
the  site  of  a  new  dam.  The  con- 
struction work  there  took  aboul 
two  years,  after  which  the  houses 
were  moved  to  the  present  loca- 
tion. 

'Just  look  at  those  houses,'  saic 
members  of  the  party.  'You 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  they  are! 
more  than  three  years  old.  The 
larger  ones  have  five  rooms  witt 
bath,  and  after  the  war  similai 
homes  can  be  built  to  retail  foi 
$2,000  or  $3,000.' 

The  houses  were  not  all  alike'  ' 
either.  They  were  so  designee 
that  they  could  be  put  togethei 
in  various  patterns,  giving  the 
impression  of  a  modern  villag 
street. 

If  prefabrication  should  solv 
the  housing  problem  for  middl 
and  low  income  families  after  tht 
war,  it  would  be  possible  fo: 
manufacturers  to  cast  a  whoL 
kitchen  at  once — just  as  automo 
bile  bodies  are  made.  There,  ii 
one  piece,  you  would  have  th< 
electric  range,  refrigerator,  sin! 
— perhaps  even  an  automati 
washer  and  ironer.  Much  of  thi 
equipment  might  be  run  by 
single  motor  and  certainly  th 
whole  kitchen  could  be  installe 
in  a  few  hours. 

These  are  really  only  sample 
of  what  the  postwar  home  ma 
be  like.     There  will  be  improve 
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irons,  completely  automatic 
washers,  better  ways  of  cooking 
electrically,  new  types  of  electric 
leaners  and  probably  new  gad- 
%  gets  by  the  hundreds.  One  in- 
ventor has  patented  a  meat  cook- 
er which  operates  at  1,200  de- 
grees and  cooks  steaks  in  thirty 
to  sixty  seconds.  He  claims  that 
neat  cooked  in  this  fashion  re- 
nins all  the  juices  and  is  tender 
oecause  of  separation  of  the  fib- 

■1  In  engineering  circles,  it  has 
Deen  known  for  some  time  that 
J  he  technical  development  of  tele- 
vision radio  sets  had  reached  a 
ierX)int  where  commercial  produc- 
tion was  practical.  Costs  were 
uniigh,  however,  and  existing  pro- 
grams didn't  encourage  mass 
I  mying,  even  in  the  New  York 
iv  peas  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced. Now  one  of  the  largest 
I  electrical  firms   is   taking   orders 

I  or  postwar  delivery  of  television 
)roadcasting  sets  and  expects  to 

■  nake  television  receivers  avail- 
',i  tble.  Already  several  large  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  mak- 
ing plans  for  television  broad- 
casting, and  there  is  a  projected 
,  Let  work  between  New  York  City 
",  nd  Schenectady.   Technically,  it 

II  iyill  be  possible  for  us  to  enjoy 
ine  grain,  full  color  pictures  on 
in  18  inch  screen  after  the  war. 

Frequency     modulation   radios 
with  clearer  tone  and  freedom 
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from  static — are  also  definitely 
coming  for  broad  postwar  dis- 
tribution. It  is  believed  that  F-M 
radio  sets  and  television  sets  can 
be  sold  after  the  war  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Functional  specifications  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  for 
a  small  electric  mill  to  grind 
fresh  flour  and  cereal  from  whole 
grain  on  the  kitchen  table.  One 
manufacturer  has  designed  such 
a  mill  about  the  size  of  a  food 
mixer  and  weighing  25  pounds. 
It  will  grind  from  20  to  40 
pounds  of  flour  an  hour  and  is 
operated  by  a  half  horsepower 
electric  motor. 

Another  'future'  is  for  an  elec- 
trical dust  catcher  that  would 
automatically  draw  all  dust  in  a 
room  to  concealed  wires,  which 
might  follow  the  baseboard. 
Many  other  new  electrical  de- 
velopments are  in  store  for  the 
future,  and  we  can  be  certain 
that  electric  power  will  play  a 
bigger  part  in  our  lives  than  it 
has   ever  played  before. 

The  war  emergency  has 
brought  several  high-producing 
electric  generating  plants  into 
operation,  and  when  peace 
comes,  huge  quantities  of  power 
needed  for  making  aluminum, 
manufacturing  airplanes  and 
building  ships  may  be  released 
for  other  purposes.     There   may 
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be  an  actual  surplus  of  power  for 
a  time  after  the  war,  but  only 
temporarily.  After  all,  if  there 
is  an  abundance  of  power,  we 
will  all  use  more  of  it.  We  will 
think  in  terms  of  plenty  instead 
of  scarcity.  After  the  war,  the 
great  public  power  dams  from 
TVA  and  Grand  River  to  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  may  be 
turned  to  providing  cheap  power 
for  general  use  and  for  manufac- 
turing more  of  the  equipment  we 
are  going  to  want  for  our  farms 
and  homes. 


The  market  for  this  power 
should  be  unlimited.  Already 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  farms  are  electrified,  and 
we  foresee  electrification  of  an- 
other 5,000,000  rural  dwelling 
units  within  a  few  years  after  the 
war's  end.  Even  the  remotesl 
farm  wife  may  soon  be  able  tc 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  air  condi- 
tioning and  fluorescent  lighting 
while  her  husband  does  hii 
chores  electrically — just  as  s< 
much  industrial  work  is  done  ii 
the  cities.  — Harry  SlatterV 


Technology  Marches  On! 

•jt  AN  ELECTRICAL  DEVICE  recently  developed  requires  precision  tubing  of  th 
following  fantastic  specifications:  outside  diameter,  19/ 10,000th  inch;  wall  thickness 
75 /100,000th  inch;  inside  diameter,  4/ 10,000th  inch.  This  tubing  is  narrower  than 
mosquito's  stinger,  yet  it  is  perfect  dimensionally.  A  pound  of  the  pure  nickel  whic 
goes  into  this  hairlike  tubing  is  stretched  out  18  miles  in  the  finished  job.  The  spide 
can  spin  a  thinner  filament,  but  it  isn't  tubing.  — Electronic  Market 

*  THE  COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  is  now  spinning  more  cotton  on  30  pe> 
cent  fewer  spindles  than  it  did  15  years  ago.  This  has  led  to  United  States  consumptio 
of  11  million  bales  of  cotton  in  each  of  the  last  two  crop  years  compared  with  a  peaci 
time  average  of  about  6^2  million  bales. 

— R.  J.  Cheatham,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultut 

*  THE  UPPER  PRISM  HOLDER  of  a  tank  periscope,  once  machined  from  alum 
num  casting,  is  now  made  of  plastic,  releasing  80,000  pounds  of  aluminum  alio 
800,000  man-hours,  and  183  machine  tools  for  a  total  annual  saving  of  $755,000  c 
this  one  item. 


*  A  PEACH  DE-FUZZING  MACHINE  has  now  been  produced  to  take  the  fuzz  o 
peaches.  The  gadget  scrubs  the  fuzz  from  15  tons  of  peaches  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  oi 
mill  per  box.  Its  innards  are  simplicity  itself,  engineers  explain.  Just  an  area  five  1 
six  feet  full  of  conveyor  belts  and  little  horsehair  brushes  topped  by  an  exhaust  ii 
to  suck  away  the  down.  It's  operated  by  a  one  horsepower  electric  motor. 

— The  Journal  of  Wall  Strei 

^  WHAT  IS  CLAIMED  to  be  the  finest  filament  produced  by  man  or  nature  is 
synthetic  textile  filament  so  fine  that  it  is  only  one-eighth  the  weight  of  the  fine 
silk  filament.  Twenty  thousand  miles  of  this  filament  weighs  one  pound. 

— Product  Engineeei 
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TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
field.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
'Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
only  program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of     1918-1919     when     Howard     Scott 
formed  a  group   of  scientists,   engin- 
eers,    and     economists     that    became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research   organization.   Some 
of   the    better   known    names    in    the 
Technical    Alliance    are    of    interest, 
iuch  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
chitect;   L.    K.     Comstock,     electrical 
engineer;   Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.   (now 
iwell-known   writer);     Bassett    Jones, 
,ft  electrical      engineer;      Leland      Olds, 
iEfstatistician      (now      Federal      Power 
Commissioner);        Benton      Mackaye 
(now   in   the   Forestry   Department); 
Charles    P.    Steinmetz    and   Thorstein 
Veblen    (both    now    dead).      Howard 
ea(  Scott   was    Chief    Engineer.    In    1930 
;he  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
**  'locracy.     In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
inder  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
lai  fork    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 
alii  aon-sectarian    membership    organiza- 
tion.    In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
•r-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
il  lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
,ions     of     the     present     Continental 
ll[  nembership   organization.   Since  1934 
1  hechnocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
ut  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
ollapses,    or    rebirths.      This     is     in 
pite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
•enerally   'held   the   lid'    on   Technoc- 
acy,    until    early    in    1942    when    it 
lade  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
finl'echnocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
t,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
ufljleadquarters,   etc.,   in  full   swing! 
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WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant, 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate.     . 
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All  for  One  and  One  for  All! 


OTTAWA,  Dec.  5 — Mail  boxes  of  Members  of  Parliament  these  days  are  jammed 
with  letters,  all  the  same  but  signed  by  different  persons  and  most  of  them 
mailed  in  British  Columbia.  They  call  on  Members  to  adopt  Technocracy's 
program  of  'all  for  one  and  one  for  all,'  ask  for  'national  military  conscription'  as 
the  first  step  toward  'total  conscription  of  men,  machines,  materiel,  and  money  with 
national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none.'  The  letters  are  reaching  individual 
Members  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100  a  day  and  one  Member  last  night  estimated  a  total 
of  50,000  had  reached  the  Parliament  buildings.  They  all  come  free  as  letters 
addressed  to  Members  at  Ottawa  are  eligible  for  free  carriage.  — Canadian  Press 


THE  DAILY  PRESS  has  reported  that  Members  of  Parliament  are  annoyed 
with  the  deluge  of  letters  urging  the  adoption  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money  with  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None.  No  doubt  the  soldiers  who  are  being  killed  and  wounded  overseas  because 
of  a  shortage  of  reinforcements  and  ammunition  have  felt  even  greater  annoyance  that 
Parliament  hasn't  backed  them  up  with  everything  we've  got  by  installing  Total 
Conscription. 


(Section  Stamp) 
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FRONT  COVER 

A  much  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  Westinghouse  a-c  calculating  board  makes  it 
possible  to  solve  complicated  power-system  problems  more  quickly  than  on  previous 
calculators.  The  board  can  simulate  up  to  18  power  sources,  and  can  be  electrically 
divided  in  any  desired  manner  for  the  simultaneous  solution  of  two  small  problems, 
or  it  can  be  operated  as  a  single  unit  for  a  large-system  study.  Instrument  scales  read 
directly  in  power-system  quantities  instead  of  requiring  the  use  of  multipliers,  which 
simplifies  the  work.  (Westinghouse  Wartime  Engineering  Photo) 
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it  Concept  for  a  Continent 


For  centuries  men  have  dreamed  of  overcoming  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  making  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Duluth, 
and  Fort  William  ocean  ports.  Technocracy  contends  that  this  vision 
can  be  fabricated  in  our  time. 


HERE  in  United  States  our 
national  political  adminis- 
tration has  promised  the  country 
that  it  would  provide  full  employ- 
ment for  60  million  Americans. 

Sixty  million  Americans  were 
promised  jobs  in  the  Chicago 
speech  of  President-elect  Roose- 
velt at  higher  wages,  at  the  same 
time  that  business  was  assured 
that  it  would  receive  increased 
profits.  Both  of  these  promises 
were  made  simultaneously  with 
the  statement  that  prices  would 
be  lowered  and  taxes  lessened. 
Vice  President  Wallace  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  promised  58 
million  jobs  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Chicago  address  with  a 
national  income  of  170  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  President  Roosevelt, 
as  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  President  of  United 
States  for  another  four-year  term, 
will  bear  the  chief  responsibility 
of  introducing  an  internal  eco- 
nomic policy  that  will  be  capable 
of  providing  60  million  Americans 
with  full  employment.  Technoc- 
racy asks  the  question,  'Employ- 
ed at  what?' 


Would  60  million  on  a  greater 
WPA  be  full  employment?  We 
doubt  whether  the  American 
public  would  accept  such  non- 
sense on  so  great  a  scale.  The 
question  naturally  comes  to  al- 
most every  American's  mind, 
'How  can  employment  be  created 
under  this  Price  System  great 
enough  in  numbers  and  continu- 
ous throughout  the  year  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  annual  income  to 
enable  the  average  American  to 
have  a  large  enough  purchasing 
power  to  consume  the  output  of 
American  technological  produc- 
tion? 

Any  observer  on  the  national 
scene  knows  that  it  is  not  within 
the  wildest  dreams  of  imagina- 
tion for  private  enterprise  to  pro- 
vide such  total  volume  of  nation- 
al employment.  Private  enter- 
prise can  be  kept  alive  only  by 
the  indirect  subsidy  of  deficit 
government  spending  plus  direct 
government  subsidy  of  govern- 
ment agencies.  Even  with  all  of 
the  government  subsidizing,  pri- 
vate enterprise  could  not  initiate 
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projects  on  grand  enough  scale  to 
absorb  the  surplus  employables. 
Only  the  Governments  in  Can- 
ada and  United  States  can  initi- 
ate and  carry  through  public 
works  projects  great  enough  in 
size  and  scope  to  be  considered 
Continental  investments. 

Every  attempt  will  be  made  by 
private  enterprise,  local  interest 
groups,  states'  rights,  counties, 
townships,  and  pressure  blocs  to 
prevent  any  public  works  project 
proposed  from  becoming  a  physi- 
cal investment  in  the  North 
American  Continent.  Both  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  Uni- 
ted States  will  undertake  public 
works-  individually  within  their 
respective  countries  and  others 
that  involve  the  joint  participa- 
tion of  both  countries.  President 
Roosevelt  stated  that  he  proposes 
to  extend  the  principle  of  the 
TVA  to  other  rivers  such  as  the 
Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red, 
and  the  Tombigbee.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  will  also  be  up 
for  consideration  by  the  next 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Two  bills  have  been  introduced 
into  this  Congress  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Missouri  Valley  Auth- 
ority. 

These  are  but  signs  of  the  post- 
war time.  Every  trained  tech- 
nologist and  engineer  knows  that 
United  States  and  Canada  after 
the  war  will  have  a  tremendous 


surplus  of  unemployed  manpower 
under  this  Price  System.  There-  I 
fore,  our  respective  Governments  I 
are  going  to  turn  loose  a  whole 
series  of  river  authorities  and 
other  gigantic  public  works  pro- 
jects into  which  the  surplus  man- 
power may  be  drained  from  the 
national  picture.  The  question 
arises  here,  are  any  of  the  pro- 
jects great  enough  in  size  and 
scope,  are  the  projects  sufficient 
in  number,  and  will  the  sum  total 
result  of  the  completed  projects 
produce  permanent  Continental 
investment? 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Authori- 
ty has  been  publicized  as  the 
great  instrumentality  which 
brought  salvation  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Tennessee  watershed. 
Technocracy  has  nothing  but  ap- 
peciation  for  the  engineering  exe- 
cution of  the  various  structural 
components  in  the  TVA  construc- 
tion program.  Unfortunately,  the 
vision  of  the  technologist  and  en- 
gineer was  cramped  by  all  the 
political  and  economic  limitations 
of  this  Price  System.  The  en- 
gineering design  for  the  use  of 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  water- 
shed was  forced  into  narrow 
political  and  business  channeliza- 
tion. You  would  think  that  the 
Tennessee  River  existed  all  by  its 
isolated  self,  that  it  originated  in 
Heaven  and  finally  discharged  its 
water  the  other  side  of  Hell. 
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The  Tennessee  runs  into  the 
Ohio  River;  the  Ohio  River  runs 
into  the  Mississippi;  the  Mississ- 
ippi runs  into  the  Gulf.  South 
of  the  Tennessee  watershed  the 
Tombigbee  runs  into  Mobile  Bay 
but  yet  the  concept  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  design  never  en- 
visaged a  future  other  than  that 
of  flood  control,  power  genera- 
tion, and  a  small  degree  of  water 
transportation.  As  an  example, 
the  entire  flow  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  except  that  amount  to 
maintain  water  transportation  to 
the  Ohio,  could  be  turned  south- 
southwest  and  dumped  into  the 
Tombigbee  River,  emptying  into 
Mobile  Bay.  This  would  divert 
almost  the  entire  flow  of  the  Ten- 
nessee from  jamming  up  the  low- 
er Ohio  River.  It  would  provide 
a  new  channel  due  north  from 
Mobile  Bay  to  the  Tennessee  to 
the  Ohio.  An  additional  unit  to 
complete  this  project  would  be  a 
canal  from  the  Mississippi  due 
east  from  near  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, to  connect  up  with  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  water  sys- 
tem. 

The  Tennessee  Valley,  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Ohio  have  the  water  and  the 
watershed,  but  have  we  the  vision 
and  the  imagination  to  project  a 
technological  concept  of  design 
worthy  of  the  Continent? 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  the 


highway  to  the  sea  of  the  great- 
est lake  water  system  on  earth. 
The  Great  Lakes  water  system 
of  North  America  is  a  natural 
water  highway  possessed  by  no 
other  continent.  The  Great 
Lakes  water  system  reaches  back 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  heart 
of  the  Continent.  From  these 
great  inland  fresh  water  seas  in 
the  heart  of  the  Continent,  mod- 
ern engineering  could  construct 
water  highways  to  the  Mississip- 
pi, the  Ohio,  the  Hudson,  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  points  west,  and  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  by  man-made 
Lake  Albany. 

Men  have  dreamed  for  centur- 
ies that  the  day  would  come 
when  means  would  be  found  to 
overcome  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
would  open  to  the  sea,  making 
Toronto,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Duluth,  and  Fort  William 
ocean  ports,  ocean  ports  for  the 
ships  that  sail  the  seven  seas. 
That  has  been  the  vision  of  men 
of  yesterday  and  today.  Technoc- 
racy contends  that  this  vision 
can  be  fabricated  in  our  time. 

The  specifications  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  division  of  Technoc- 
racy's Continental  hydrology  call 
for  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  for  all  rivers  and 
locks  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  have 
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a  clearance  depth  over  sills  of  11 
meters,  and  a  minimum  channel 
width  of  200  meters;  for  twin 
double  hydraulic  lift  locks  to  be 
installed  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
raise  all  necessary  shipping  to  the 
level  of  Lake  Ontario;  for  similar 
twin  double  hydraulic  lift  locks 
to  be  installed  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Water 
locks  of  the  type  now  in  use, 
such  as  the  eight  locks  in  the 
Welland  Canal,  are  obsolete  be- 
cause of  their  inability  in  time 
to  handle  a  volume  of  traffic.  In 
place  of  the  present  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal,  there  would 
be  a  seaway  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Albany,  New  York,  with  11 
meters  depth,  200  meters  chan- 
nel width,  and  37  meters  lock 
width.  A  seaway  of  similar  speci- 
fications would  connect  the  Hud- 
son at  Albany  with  Lake  George, 
thence  to  Lake  Champlain,  and 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  via  the  Richelieu,  emp- 
tying into  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Sorel. 

This  proposed  seaway  plan  of 
inter-connecting  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Hudson  River  would  provide  the 
maximum  flexibility  in  water 
transportation.  It  would  make 
every  city  on  these  routes  an 
ocean  port.  In  the  case  of  war,  it 
would  provide  not  only  a  water 
artery  of  war  supply  but  also  a 


valuable  inland 
for  the  fleet. 


naval     highway 


The  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
now  proposed  for  joint  action  be- 
tween Canada  and  United  States, 
and  which  will  be  submitted  be- 
fore the  next  Congress  of  United 
States,  is  such  a  political  abor- 
tion that  it  ought  to  be  condemn- 
ed by  every  citizen  of  this  Con- 
tinent. The  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  is  purposely  de- 
signed on  such  a  small  scale  that 
modern  shipping  of  the  high  seas 
could  not  ascend  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  modern  shipping 
now  on  the  Great  Lakes  could 
not  descend  through  this  water- 
way to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  is  probably  a 
two-dam  project  designed  chief- 
ly for  the  production  of  hydro- 
electric power  and  not  to  create  a 
seaway  to  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  sea- 
way of  Technocracy  will  natural- 
ly be  violently  opposed  by  the 
railroads,  eastern  banking  houses, 
eastern  export  and  shipping 
firms,  and  by  those  interests  that 
wish  to  restrict  the  creation  of 
new  port  facilities  1500  miles  far- 
ther west  than  the  existing  great 
city  ports  which  at  present  mon- 
opolize the  import-export  tr^iffic. 
The  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec  would  flame 
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into  violent  opposition.  Montreal 
would  no  longer  be  the  great  sea- 
port of  eastern  Canada.  Montreal 
would  still  remain  a  port,  but 
most  of  the  ships  would  pass 
Montreal  inward  bound  to  cities 
destined  to  be  greater  ports.  So 
too  New  York  would  see  a  steady 
stream  of  marine  shipping  passing 
up  the  Hudson  on  its  way  to  in- 
land ports  of  true  traffic  origin- 
ation. 

Seventeen  miles  north  of  St. 
Louis,  the  Missouri  empties  into 
the  Mississippi.  Two  thousand 
four  hundred  ninety  miles  north- 
west of  there,  where  the  Jeffer- 
son, the  Madison  and  the  Gallatin 
unite  at  Three  Forks,  Montana, 
the  Missouri  begins  its  long  travel 
to  the  Mississippi  and  the  sea. 

At  Canoe  Flats,  British  Colum- 
bia, just  across  the  swamp  from 
the  tail  end  of  the  Kootenay,  a 
river  flows  northward  to  where 
it  almost  meets  the  Fraser  and 
then  turns  south-southwest  final- 
ly passing  under  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  bridge  at  Revel- 
stoke  to  widen  out  and  in  its 
widening  form  the  Arrow  Lakes, 
1402  ft.  above  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  flows  on  south  past  Trail,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  to  cascade  down 
over  Grand  Coulee  Dam  or  to 
roar  through  its  turbines  on  down 
past  Wenatchee,  Pascoe,  and  The 
Dalles,  to  be  retarded  for  the  last 
time   in   its   flight   at   Bonneville, 
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72  ft.  above  its  goal,  then  rushing 
on  past  Portland  the  Columbia 
River  rolls  into  the  Pacific. 

The  Columbia  River  like  the 
Missouri  has  many  tributaries. 
Below  Trail,  British  Columbia, 
near  the  49th  parallel,  the  Co- 
lumbia is  joined  by  the  Pend 
Oreille  River  that  comes  from 
Lake  Pend  Orielle  in  Idaho. 
Emptying  into  Lake  Pend  Oreille 
is  that  long  feeder  river,  the 
Clark  Fork,  that  reaches  far  back 
into  Montana  close  to  the  Divide 
near  Helena  and  upper  Missouri 
River.  North  and  south  United 
States  has  many  rivers,  but  east 
and  west  to  cross  the  Continental 
Divide  to  the  Pacific,  the  Colum- 
bia and  the  Missouri  will  form 
the  great  transcontinental  water- 
way of  tomorrow. 

It  will  be  treason  to  the  gener- 
ations to  come  to  treat  the  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Missouri  Rivers 
as  political  'valley  authorities'  to 
enrich  every  local  chiseler  along 
their  banks.  The  moment  that  the 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  and 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
are  authorized,  each  state,  county, 
town,  city,  and  community  along 
these  rivers  will  create  local  pres- 
sure blocs  to  scream  for  their 
pound  of  flesh  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  income  of  local  busi- 
ness. They  will  all  fly  the  black 
flag  of  piracy. 

Remember  the  long  drawn  out 


fight  of  the  seven  states  over  the 
Colorado  River  which  forced 
Boulder  Dam  to  be  located  in  the 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  so 
that  the  state  boundary  line  ot 
Arizona  and  Nevada  divided 
Boulder  Dam  dead  center.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  power  generators 
at  Boulder  are  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  fifty  percent  are  in 
the  State  of  Arizona.  States' 
rights  did  its  best  and  succeeded 
in  politically  making  a  mess  of  a 
technological  structure!  Never 
forget  that  Boulder  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  was  sired  by  the  Es- 
crow Indians  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  damned  by  the  poli- 
ticians in  Washington  and  seven 
other  states. 

The  present  proposals  for  the 
development  of  the  Columbia 
River  watershed  treat  with  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies in  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  but 
leave  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  British  Columbia  to 
be  dealt  with  by  cold  negation. 
The  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
will  have  to  deal  with  nine  states 
in  its  attempted  design  to  control 
the  Missouri  from  Three  Forks 
to  the  Mississippi.  Irrigation  of 
land  areas  along  both  rivers  will 
be  the  great  grab-bag  for  local 
business  men  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  From  the  local 
standpoint,      the     generation     of 


power  from  the  rivers  will  be 
secondary  and  an  accessory  to 
municipal  development  and  to 
the  providing  of  cheap  Govern- 
ment-generated power  to  make 
greater  profits  in  private  indus- 
try. Each  community  on  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Missouri  Rivers  is 
licking  its  chops  over  the  pros- 
pects of  profitable  endeavors  thai 
can  be  created  with  the  aid  oi 
irrigated  land  and  cheap  power. 

It  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  entire  cost  of  any  Columbis 
River  Authority  and  Missour 
Valley  Authority  will  be  born< 
by  the  Federal  Government  o 
United  States,  and  the  money  t( 
pay  for  such  valley  developmen 
will  come  from  the  Federal  Trea 
sury  in  Washington  to  be  pah 
out  of  the  national  income,  whicl 
national  income  is  acquired  by 
the  Government  through  taxatioi 
of  its  citizenry.  The  nation  wil 
pay  the  cost  of  construction  of  i 
Missouri  and  Columbia  Valley 
Authority,  but  the  design  of  thes*, 
river  authorities  will  not  be  de 
termined  on  a  national  basis;  i 
will  be  determined  by  the  politi 
cal  Government  of  United  States 
chiefly  to  benefit  business  enter 
prise  along  these  river  banks. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
•proposes  that  the  present  six  foo 
channel  in  the  Missouri  from  tin 
Mississippi  be  deepened  to  nim 
feet  as  far  as  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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This  is  the  United  States  Army 
proposal.  The  Bureau  of  Reclam- 
ation, on  the  other  hand,  doesn't 
seem  to  be  interested  in  increas- 
ing the  navigation  facilities  of  the 
river  beyond  its  present  limita- 
tions. In  the  old  pioneer  river 
days,  river  boats  in  high  water 
drove  themselves  up  the  Missouri 
with  their  stern  wheelers  as  far 
as  Fort  Benton,  Montana.  Shades 
of  hell  and  high  water,  what's  the 
matter  with  us!  Can't  modern  en- 
gineering do  better  than  the 
coonskin-capped  pioneers. 

Russia  has  had  her  Five  Year 
Plans  but  five  year  plans  are  not 
great  enough  for  this  Continent. 
Let  America  plan  on  a  minimum 
of  twenty-five  years. 

The  Missouri-Columbia  divis- 
ion of  Technocracy's  Continental 
Hydrology  calls  for  a  Continental 
waterway  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific  via  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  Rivers.  It  specifies  a 
110  meter  width  of  channel,  6.75 
meters  depth;  twin  hydraulic  lift 
locks,  200  meters  in  length,  6.75 
meters  clearance  over  sills,  and 
37  meters  wide;  subsidiary  tribu- 
tary navigation  to  be  3.375  depth 
and  extended  to  feasible  limits. 

These  are  huge  projects  but,  if 
United  States  and  Canada  in  the 
period  following  this  war  are  to 
have  full  employment  at  higher 
annual  wages,  then  United  States 
and  Canada  must  be  prepared  to 


produce  and  distribute  an  abund- 
ance to  all  its  citizens  every- 
where on  this  Continental  area. 
To  produce  abundance  necessi- 
tates a  greater  production  of  en- 
ergy and  a  greater  facility  of 
transmission.  This  Continent  has 
abundant  sources  of  water  power. 
Water  power  has  the  advantage 
that  in  its  use  we  are  not  con- 
suming non-replaceable  resources 
of  fossil  fuels.  The  only  way  the 
hydro-electric  power  resources 
of  this  Continental  area  can  be 
adequately  developed  and  brought 
to  social  usefulness  is  through  a 
Continental  transmission  system 
of  one  million  volts  d.c.  Under 
such  a  transmission  system,  hy- 
dro-electric power  resources  far 
from  points  of  consumption  could 
be  developed  and  their  electrical 
energy  piped  3,000  miles  in  any 
direction  to  the  point  of  social 
consumption  with  a  line  loss  of 
only  ten  percent.  In  order  to 
produce  abundance  in  Canada 
and  United  States,  it  will  require 
a  greater  installation  of  more  en- 
ergy-consuming devices  supplied 
by  lower  cost,  more  available 
electrical  energy. 

Once  abundance  has  been  pro- 
duced, Canada  and  United  States 
will  need  a  cheaper  system  of 
transportation  for  the  bulk  freight 
than  now  exists.  The  energy 
cost  of  air  transportation  is  a- 
round  20  cents  a  ton  mile.  While 
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this  cost  may  fall  slightly  due  to 
improvements  in  the  near  future, 
it  will  always  be  so  high  as  to 
prohibit  bulk  freight  transport 
by  air  over  the  great  distances  of 
this  Continent.  Carload  lots  on 
through  freight  of  our  best  Am- 
erican railroads  is  one  cent  a  ton 
mile.  Prewar  ocean  freight  rates 
were  down  to  1/10  of  a  cent  per 
ton  mile.  A  completely  develop- 
ed Continental  Hydrology  in  Ca- 
nada and  United  States  would 
move  the  bulk  freight  of  this 
Continent  on  the  marine  trains 
of  its  inland  waterways  at  less 
than  1/11  of  one  cent  per  ton 
mile. 

Unfortunately,  the  concepts 
that  dominate  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  waterways  on  this 
Continent  are  a  hangover  from 
the  canal  pyschosis  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Technocracy  wishes  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  fun- 
damentals of  design  of  waterways 
comprising  the  Continental  Hy- 
drology is  a  total  departure  from 
the  limitations  of  European  and 
Asiatic  canal  systems,  which  were 
originally  constructed  and  devel- 
oped prior  to  the  advent  of  ener- 
gy prime  movers,  and  which 
were  in  reality  ditches  of  narrow 
width  and  shallow  depth  excavat- 
ed by  human  toil  and  hand  tools. 
Canal  barges  were  raised  either 
by  inclined  planes  or  water  locks. 
The  barges  themselves  were  haul- 


ed for  hundreds  of  years  by  hu- 
man beings  and  other  draft  ani- 
mals. 

The  waterways  of  a  Continen- 
tal Hydrology  would  be  con- 
structed by  power  machinery  of 
the  most  advanced  design.  Water 
levels  and  dam  heights  would  no 
longer  have  to  conform  to  the 
limitations  of  water  locks.  Dams 
could  be  built  high  enough  to 
create  in  actuality  a  succession  of 
lakes  and  control  water  channels, 
that  would  be  not  a  canal  system 
but  a  system  of  connected  water- 
ways on  which  would  move  not 
the  canal  barges  of  Europe  and 
Asia  carrying  from  50  to  1,000 
tons,  but  large  power-driven  sin- 
gle units  of  from  10,000  to  25,000 
tons,  and  marine  trains  carrying 
250,000  tons  and  averaging  over 
long  distances  better  than  ten 
miles  an  hour  when  in  motion. 
This  would  facilitate  a  more  ef- 
ficient development  of  hydro- 
electric power  through  greater 
main  line  water  storage  and  high- 
er head  generation. 

A  marine  train  consists  of 
twelve  trailer  units,  each  200 
meters  long  by  18  meters  wide 
and  with  a  draft  of  6.25  meters, 
electric  motor  driven  propellers 
and  steering  gear  in  each  trailer 
unit.  The  marine  train  is  hauled 
in  six  tandem  units.  The  power 
would  be  supplied  by  a  marine 
tractor,     self-propelled       floating 
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powerhouse  that  could  either 
pull  the  marine  train,  push  from 
astern,  or  be  located  anywhere 
between  units.  A  marine  train 
could  thus  successfully  transport 
250,000  tons  on  the  waterways  of 
our  Continental  Hydrology  with 
a  total  crew  of  20  or  fewer  men. 
The  Technate  of  North  America 
is  the  Technological  Potential 
Area  No.  1  of  the  world.  No  con- 
cept of  design  can  be  too  great 
for  this  Continent.  If  United 
States  and  Canada  can  in  five 
years  of  war  create  the  stupen- 
dous war  debt  of  over  $300  billion 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  consuming 
our  fabricated  resources  on  the 
fields  of  battle  to  defeat  our  mili- 
tary enemies,  then  our  respective 
countries  can  with  equal  facility 
appropriate  amounts  of  similar 
magnitude  to  design  and  con- 
struct on  this  Continent  of  North 
America  a  civilization  that  will  be 
proclaimed  by  the  generations  of 
Americans  to  come  as  the  glory 
of  the  ages. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
Seaways  and  Waterways  includ- 
ed in  Technocracy's  Continental 
Hydrology.  The  list  of  Primary 
Waterways  is  incomplete  and  we 
have  not  listed  any  Secondary 
1  Waterways: 

Interoceanic  Seaway.     Channel 
it    length:  Approx.  135  miles;  chan- 
nel depth:     15     meters;     channel 
width:  200  meters.  Locks:  None — 
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sea  level. 

Tehuantepec  Canal  from  Puer- 
to Mexico  and  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Pacific  Ocean.  For  Continental 
shipping  only — international  ship- 
ping must  be  via  Panama  Canal. 

Seaways.  Channel  width:  200 
meters;  channel  depth:  11  meters. 
Locks:  Twin  hydraulic  lift;  leng- 
th: 275  meters;  width:  37  meters. 

From  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Dallas, 
Texas   (sea  level). 

From  Puget  Sound  to  Colum- 
bia River  (sea  level). 

From  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
Lake  Erie. 

From  Hudson  River  to  Lake 
Erie. 

From  Hudson  River  via  Lake 
Champlain  to  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

From  Bay  of  Fundy  via  Chig- 
necto  Bay  to  Northumberland 
Straight  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence (sea  level). 

From  Lake  Huron  via  Geor- 
gian Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe  to 
Lake  Ontario. 

Waterways — Primary.  Channel 
width:  110  meters;  channel  depth: 
6.75  meters.  Locks:  Twin  hydrau- 
lic lift;  length:  200  meters;  width: 
37  meters. 

Atlantic  Inside  Waterway  at 
sea  level,  placed  just  inside 
coastline  from  Tehuantepec  Can- 
al up  the  Mexican  and  United 
States  Coasts  around  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  crossing    upper    Florida 
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through  concrete  lined  canal,  and 
proceeding  northward  up  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  replacing  the  pre- 
sent inadequate  inside  waterway, 
and  terminating  at  or  near  Port- 
land, Maine. 

From  Mississippi  River  via  Illi- 
nois River  to  Lake  Michigan. 

From  Mississippi  River  to  Lake 
Superior  at  Duluth. 

From       Mississippi 
Cairo  along  the    Ohio 
beyond  Pittsburgh. 

From  Lake  Erie  to 
River  at  Pittsburgh. 

Missouri-Columbia 
tinental  Waterway  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Pacific. 

From  Hudson  Bay  south  via 
Lake  Albany  and  Long  Lake  to 
Lake  Superior. 


River 
River 


the     Ohio 


Transcon- 


From  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Lake 
Superior. 

From  Lake  Winnipeg  via  Qu' 
Appelle  valley,  Saskatchewan 
River,  North  Saskatchewan  Riv- 
er, Athabasca  River  and  thence 
via  the  Fraser  River  and/or  the 
Skeena  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
Prince  Rupert  and  at  New  West- 
minster. 

Athabasca  River  via  Lake 
Athabasca,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

From  the  Pacific  below  Juneau 
via  the  Taku  trough  and  Yukon 
River  to  Bering  Sea. 

(More  ground  will  be  covered 
with  greater  detail  in  other  issues 
to  come.) 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


*  A  CARBON-ARC  SEARCHLIGHT  operating  on  less  than  55  volts  has  generally 
been  classed  with  the  impossibles.  At  lower  voltages  the  arc  becomes  unstable.  It 
tends  to  go  out. 

However,  the  military  authorities  required  an  intense  light  beam  possible  only  with 
an  arc,  and  the  power  for  it  must  come  from  a  24-volt  storage  battery.  By  the  develop- 
ment of  a  radically  different  type  of  carbon  electrode — requiring  special  treatment — 
and  a  new  type  of  control,  the  engineers  produced  a  searchlight  that  is  stable  on  as 
little  as  18  volts. 

The  candle  power  of  the  beam  is  more  than  50  million,  which  is  25  times  greater 
than  the  beam  from  a  standard  airway  beacon.  This  new  searchlight  is  extremely  ef- 
ficient in  converting  electric  power  into  light.  It  develops  over  42,700  candle  power 
per  watt,  which  is  higher  than  any  previously  known  searchlight  of  similar  size. 

This  economy  of  electric  power  is  important  as  it  reduces  both  the  size  and  the 
weight  of  the  storage  battery  that  is  required.  — Westinchouse  Engineer 

It  THE  ENERGY  AVAILABLE  from  America's  current  output  of  petroleum  is  e- 
quivalent  to  the  work  of  four  and  one-half  billion  men  laboring  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week — or  two-and-one-half  times  the  population  of  the  earth  working  an 
ordinary  shift.  — Science  Digest 
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The  CCF  Concoction 


The  CCF  program  was  arrived  at  through  philosophic  discussion  and 
political  debate,  whereas  Technocracy's  social  synthesis  is  a  scientific 
survey  of  the  technological  trends  and  economic  processes  taking 
place  in  North  America. 


I  BELIEVE  that  the  CCF  pro- 
gram contains  every  advantage 
that  Technocracy  envisages.'  'I 
suggest  that  you  study  our  pro- 
gram and  find  out  wherein  the 
best  parts  of  the  program  of 
Technocracy  can  be  democratic- 
ally instituted  in  this  country.' 
T  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  CCF  program  does  not  con- 
tain all  that  is  best  in  the  pro- 
gram of  Technocracy  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  you  may  be  able 
to  lend  your  support  to  Canada's 
Farmer  Labour  Party  which  is 
now  a  going  concern  in  all  parts 
of  Canada.'  These  are  typical 
replies  from  CCF  Members  of 
Parliament  to  letters  drawing 
their  attention  to  Technocracy's 
proposals  for  war  and  peace. 

When  one  considers  how  far 
the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
Federation  has  come  since  its 
first  national  convention  at 
Regina  in  July  1933,  the  above 
appeals  may  appear  to  have  their 
attractions.  The  CCF  is  the 
party  in  power  in  Saskatchewan 
and  the  official  opposition  in 
British    Columbia    and    Ontario. 


At  the  eighth  CCF  national  con- 
vention (held  in  Montreal,  end 
of  November,  1944)  Secretary 
David  Lewis  reported  that  the 
membership  was  near  the  hund- 
red thousand  mark,  almost  three 
times  the  number  of  two  years 
ago.  According  to  the  latest  Gal- 
lup poll,  if  an  election  were  held 
now,  36%  of  the  people  would 
vote  for  Liberals,  28%  for  Tories, 
23%  for  CCFers,  13%  for  other 
candidates. 

But  before  we  succumb  to  the 
CCF  blandishments  and  fold  our 
Technocratic  tent  and  exchange 
it  for  a  CCF  polling  booth,  let 
us  examine  both  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation  and 
Technocracy  closely  to  see  if  the 
two  programs  really  do  have 
much  in  common.  It  would  be 
nasty  to  have  such  a  pretty  love 
affair  end  with  'the  kiss  of 
death!' 

An  inspection  of  official  CCF 
literature  and  the  published 
statements  of  its  leading  spokes- 
man establishes  the  following 
fundamental  differences: 
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1.  Technocracy  is  science  in  the 
social  field  and  the  CCF  program 
is  philosophy. 

The  CCF  program  was  arrived 
at  through  philosophic  discussion 
and  political  debate  whereas 
Technocracy's  social  synthesis 
is  a  scientific  survey  of  the  tech- 
nological trends  and  economic 
processes  taking  place  in  North 
America.  The  Technate  is  not 
'the  ideal  state';  instead,  it  is  the 
determination  of  the  next  most 
probable  social  operation  on  this 
Continental  Area. 

The  moralistically  subjective 
approach  of  the  CCF  to  social 
phenomena  is  clearly  revealed  in 
the  Regina  Manifesto  (July, 
1933),  which  is  considered  'the 
basic  statement  of  CCF  philoso- 
phy': 

'We  aim  to  replace  the  present 
capitalist  system,  with  its  inher- 
ent injustice  and  inhumanity,  by 
a  social  order  from  which  the 
domination  and  exploitation  of 
one  class  by  another  will  be 
eliminated,  in  which  economic 
planning  will  supersede  unregu- 
lated private  enterprise  and 
competition,  and  in  which  genu- 
ine democratic  self-government, 
based  upon  economic  equality 
will  be  possible.  The  present 
order  is  marked  by  glaring  in- 
equalities of  wealth  and  oppor- 
tunity, by  chaotic  waste  and  in- 
stability; and  in  an  age  of  plenty 


it  condemns  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  poverty  and  insecurity. 
Power  has  become  more  and 
more  concentrated  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  irresponsible  minority 
of  financiers  and  industrialists, 
and  to  their  predatory  interests 
the  majority  are  habitually  sacri- 
ficed. When  private  profit  is  the 
main  stimulus  to  economic  effort, 
our  society  oscillates  between 
periods  of  feverish  prosperity  in 
which  the  main  benefits  go  to 
speculators  and  profiteers,  and  of 
catastrophic  depression,  in  which 
the  common  man's  normal  state 
of  insecurity  and  hardship  is  ac- 
centuated. We  believe  that  these 
evils  can  be  removed  only  in  a 
planned  and  socialized  economy 
in  which  our  natural  resources 
and  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  are 
owned,  controlled,  and  operated 
by  the  people.' 

With  this  sentimental  state- 
ment compare  Technocracy's 
scientifically  objective  appraisal 
of  the  same  phenomena: 

'Technocracy's  survey  of  the  e- 
conomic  situation  in  North  A- 
merica  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  in  development  a 
process  of  progressive  social  in- 
stability, that  this  process  will 
continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  intol- 
erance and  that  there  then  will 
have  to  be  installed  on  this  Con- 
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tinent  a  social  mechanism  com- 
petent to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people.  Technocracy  finds  furth- 
er that  the  day  when  social  oper- 
ations on  this  Continent  can  be 
based  on  a  method  of  valuation 
has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied 
in  the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science. 
Technocracy  therefore  proposes 
that  the  North  American  Contin- 
ent be  operated  as  a  self-contain- 
ed functional  unit  under  techno- 
logical control.  This  control 
would  operate  the  area  under  a 
balanced  load  system  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  whereunder 
there  would  be  distributed  suffic- 
ient purchasing  power  commen- 
surate with  the  resources  and  the 
continuous  full-load  operation  of 
the  physical  equipment,  with  the 
guarantee  of  a  high  standard  of 
living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum 
of  working  hours,  to  every  adult 
inhabitant.' 

2.  The  CCF  has  failed  to  under- 
stand or  recognize  Technocracy's 
major  economic  finding — that  the 
Price  System  in  its  entirety  (not 
just  the  'profit'  or  'capitalist'  sys- 
tem) has  been  doomed  by  the  im- 
pact of  technology. 

Technology  destroys  prices 
when  it  makes  goods  abundant 
and  it  decreases  purchasing  pow- 
er when  it  displaces  human  labor. 


This  double-barrelled  effect  ren- 
ders a  monetary  medium  of  ex- 
change obsolete  and  makes  it  im- 
perative to  install  a  medium  of 
distribution  based  upon  a  physi- 
cal unit  of  measurement  which 
will  not  fluctuate.  Physical  cost 
will  have  to  replace  monetary 
cost.  Otherwise,  production  can- 
not be  geared  to  consumption. 
This  is  what  Technocracy  means 
when  it  says:  Technology  smashes 
the  Price  System.  Obviously,  the 
Price  System  structure  cannot  be 
saved  by  patchwork  when  the 
whole  foundation  is  collapsing 
and  the  mere  change  to  public 
ownership  of  resources  and  finan- 
ces will  be  of  no  avail. 

That  the  CCF  intends  to  try  to 
carry  on  with  the  Price  System 
under  its  program  is  plainly  in- 
dicated by  all  the  published  state- 
ments of  the  party  from  1933  to 
the  present  time.  The  Regina 
Manifesto  (1933),  in  dealing  with 
the  'socialization  of  all  financial 
machinery  ...  to  make  possible 
the  effective  control  of  currency, 
credit,  and  prices,'  outlines  the 
steps  that  the  CCF  would  take: 

'Planning  by  itself  will  be  of 
little  use  if  the  public  authority 
has  not  the  power  to  carry  its 
plans  into  effect.  Such  power 
requires  the  control  of  finance 
and  of  all  those  vital  industries 
and  services,  which,  if  they  re- 
main in  private  hands,    can    be 


used  to  thwart  or  corrupt  the 
will  of  the  public  authority.  Con- 
trol of  finance  is  the  first  step  in 
the  control  of  the  whole  economy. 
The  chartered  banks  must  be 
socialized  and  removed  from  the 
control  of  private  profit-seeking 
interests;  and  the  national  bank- 
ing system  thus  established  must 
have  at  its  head  a  Central  Bank 
to  control  the  flow  of  credit  and 
the  general  price  level,  and  to 
regulate  foreign  exchange  opera- 
tions. A  National  Investment 
Board  must  also  be  set  up,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  social- 
ized banking  system  to  mobilize 
and  direct  the  unused  surpluses 
of  production  for  socially  desired 
purposes  determined  by  the 
planning  commission.  Insurance 
Companies,  which  provide  one  of 
the  main  channels  for  the  invest- 
ment of  individual  savings  and 
which,  under  the  present  com- 
petitive organization,  charge 
needlessly  high  premiums  for  the 
social  services  that  they  render, 
must  also  be  socialized.' 

In  answer  to  the  direct  ques- 
tion, 'Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  attain  your  goal  of  prosperity 
by  the  management  of  money?' 
(Maclean's  Magazine,  September 
1,  1943)  National  President  M.  J. 
Coldwell  wrote: 

"The  CCF  has  always  main- 
tained that  currency  and  credit 
must  come  fully     under     public 
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control  in  order  that  the  flow  of 
credit  and  the  direction  of  invest- 
ment and  the  general  price  level 
may  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  national  plan.  This  is  also 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling foreign  exchange  opera- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  control  of  finance 
is  a  most  essential  step  to  the 
control  of  the  whole  economy. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  al- 
ways advocated  the  socialization 
of  financial  institutions  and  their 
use  to  establish  a  proper  mone- 
tary credit  control  .  .  .  ' 

Coldwell  discloses  how  the 
CCF  would  attempt  to  carry  on 
such  a  system  in  his  answer  to 
the  question:  'Would  payments  to 
producers  be  restricted  to  the 
price  of  the  goods  in  the  open 
market  or  would  you  pay  subsi- 
dies?': 

'In  this  connection  I  would  fol- 
low the  practice  which  the  New 
Zealand  Labor  Government  has 
followed  with  such  signal  success. 
(For  example)  we  would  estab- 
lish a  guaranteed  minimum  price 
for  the  farmers'  products.  We 
would  pay  the  price  irrespective 
of  the  price  in  the  open  market. 
If  the  market  price  was  above  the 
guaranteed  price  the  surplus 
would  be  retained  in  a  special 
fund.  If  the  guaranteed  price 
fell  below  the  market  price  the 
difference    would    be    made    up 
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from  the  surplus  fund.  Until  such 
time  as  such  a  surplus  fund  has 
accumulated,  the  difference 
would  have  to  be  made  up  from 
the  public  treasury  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  farmer  is  entitled 
to  a  living  standard  and  that  any 
drop  in  the  market  price  of  his 
produce  should  be  borne  by  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  not 
only  by  one  class.' 

The  foregoing  make  it  abund- 
antly clear  that  the  CCF  is  ig- 
norant of  the  full  significance  of 
the  impact  of  technology  on  the 
Price  System.  The  nature  of  the 
social  crisis  that  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  the  march  of  technology 
has  been  succinctly  analyzed  by 
Stuart  Chase,  the  well-known 
writer,  as  follows: 

'One  can  live  forty  days  with- 
out food,  four  days  without 
water,  but  not  four  minutes  with- 
out air.  Which  is  the  more  valu- 
able commodity?  But  air  is  so 
abundant  that  it  cannot  be  capita- 
lized and  sold.  Every  commodity 
made  by  mass  production  is  head- 
ed toward  the  status  of  air.  .  .  . 
Overproduction,  unmanageable 
surpluses,  show  that  many  com- 
modities have  already  reached 
that  point.  It  is,  then,  either  a 
new  system  consistent  with  the 
age  of  power,  or  back  a  hundred 
terrible  years  to  genuine  scarc- 
ity.' 


Public  ownership  of  resources 
and  finances  (by  itself)  would 
not  solve  our  economic  dilemma 
as  the  mechanics  of  operation 
would  not  be  changed.  The  title 
to  our  money  or  credit  makes  no 
difference  to  the  technology 
which  is  creating  abundance  and 
destroying  prices.  We  must  dis- 
card the  whole  system  of  mone- 
tary evaluations  not  just  private 
ownership  and  the  profit  motive. 

Instead  of  buying  and  selling 
goods  through  a  medium  of  ex- 
change we  must  install  a  mechan- 
ism of  distribution  that  will: 

(a)  Insure  a  continuous  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services  to 
every  member  of  the  population; 
(b)  enable  all  goods  and  services 
to  be  measured  in  a  common  phy- 
sical denominator;  (c)  insure  con- 
tinuous balance  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

On  the  basis  of  these  require- 
ments, let  us  consider  money  as 
a  possible  medium  of  distribution. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  were 
decided  that  20  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods  and  services  were 
to  be  produced  in  a  given  year, 
and  suppose  further  that  20  bil- 
lion dollars  were  distributed  to 
the  population  during  that  time 
with  which  to  purchase  these 
goods  and  services.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  money  is  negotiable, 
and  that  certain  human  beings 
have  a  facility  for  getting  it  away 
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from  other  human  beings,  this 
would  defeat  the  requirement 
that  distribution  must  reach  all 
human  beings.  Since  money  re- 
lationships are  all  based  upon 
Value,'  which  in  turn  is  a  func- 
tion of  scarcity,  money  is  not  a 
'measure'  of  anything.  Because 
money  can  be  saved,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  20  billion  dol- 
lars issued  for  use  in  a  given 
year  would  be  spent  in  that  year, 
and  if  it  were  not  used  this 
would  throw  production  and  con- 
sumption out  of  balance. 

Thus,  money  in  any  form  what- 
soever is  completely  inadequate 
as  a  medium  of  distribution  in  an 
economy  of  abundance.  Any  soc- 
ial system  employing  commodity 
evaluations  (commodity  evalu- 
ations are  the  basis  of  all  money) 
is  a  Price  System.  Hence  it  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  an  adequate 
distribution  system  in  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance  with  a  Price 
System  control. 

A  distribution  medium  pos- 
sessing the  properties  we  have  e- 
numerated,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  physical  cost  of  pro- 
duction— the  non-human  energy 
degraded  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  services.  By  this  sys- 
tem all  books  and  records  per- 
taining to  consumption  are  kept 
by  the  Distribution  Sequence  of 
the  social  mechanism  and  con- 
suming power  is  granted  to  the 
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public  in    the    form    of    Energy 
Certificates. 

When  making  purchases  of 
either  goods  or  services  an  indi- 
vidual surrenders  the  Energy 
Certificates  properly  identified 
and  signed.  These  surrendered 
certificates  are  then  perforated 
with  catalogue  numbers  of  the 
specific  item  and  amount  pur- 
chased, and  also  its  energy  cost. 
These  cancelled  certificates  then 
clear  through  the  record-keeping 
apparatus  of  the  Distribution 
Sequence.  The  clearing  of  the 
Energy  Certificates  gives  precise 
information  at  all  times  on  the 
state  of  consumption  of  every 
kind  of  commodity  or  service  on 
all  parts  of  the  North  American 
Continent  and  makes  it  possible 
to  gear  production  to  consump- 
tion. 

3.  With  the  advent  of  the  Tech- 
nate  we,  the  people,  will  deter- 
mine what  goods  are  to  be  pro- 
duced; under  the  CCF  program 
a  bureaucratic  body  would  be 
forced  to  make  that  decision  for 
us. 

Since  the  CCF  would  try  to 
carry  on  with  the  Price  System 
it  would  have  no  automatic  tech- 
nical accounting  mechanism 
whereby  production  could  be 
geared  to  consumption;  therefore, 
some  group  at  the  top  of  the  soc- 
ial structure  would  have  to  be 
given  the  authority  to  plan  and 
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regulate  production.  An  examin- 
ation of  CCF  literature  provides 
ample  evidence  that  the  party 
would  attempt  to  do  this  if  it  got 
into  power. 

The  Regina  Manifesto  tells  us 
that  'in  the  establishment  of  a 
planned,  socialized  economic  or- 
der .  .  .  the  first  step  .  .  .  will  be 
the  setting  up  of  a  National  Plan- 
ning Commission  consisting  of  a 
small  body  of  economists,  engin- 
eers, and  statisticians  assisted  by 
an  appropriate  technical  staff. 
The  task  of  the  Commission  will 
be  to  plan  for  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  exchange  of  all 
goods  and  services  necessary  to 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
economy;  to  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities of  the  socialized  industries 
to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  bal- 
ance between  the  producing  and 
consuming  power;  and  to  carry 
on  continuous  research  into  all 
branches  of  the  national  economy 
in  order  to  acquire  the  detailed 
information  necessary  to  efficient 
planning.' 

Apparently  recognizing  the 
problem  they  will  be  faced  with 
in  trying  to  determine  consumer 
requirements  and  as  a  defense 
against  the  charge  of  'regimenta- 

'  tion  and  bureaucracy/  the 
CCFers  attempt  to  'get  out  from 
under'  by  saying  that  final  decis- 

»  ions  will  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  by  their  'National 
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Planning  Commission.'  The  book, 
Make  This  Your  Canada,  written 
by  National  Chairman  Frank 
Scott  and  National  Secretary 
David  Lewis,  states: 

'It  is  essential  to  understand 
that  the  Planning  Commission  is 
not  an  executive  body.  It  is  not 
a  super-government  which  will 
"tell  us  what  to  eat  and  what  to 
wear  .  .  .,"  as  the  Tory  Press  de- 
lights to  describe  it.  It  will  do  the 
same  kind  of  job  for  the  whole  of 
Canada  as  various  war  commit- 
tees of  the  Cabinet  now  do  for 
separate  parts  of  the  economy;  it 
will  formulate  recommendations 
to  the  CCF  Government.  The 
Government,  responsible  to  Par- 
liament and  to  the  people,  will 
make  the  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
these  plans,  just  as  it  does  now 
with  the  budget  and  with  war 
policies.  Keeping  the  responsibil- 
ity for  planning  in  the  hands  of 
a  democratic  government  is  the 
guarantee  that  we  shall  have  no 
totalitarian  state  nor  a  society 
dominated  by  "experts."  ' 

Here  the  CCFers  are  up  against 
the  problem  that  confronts  every 
social  reformer  who  has  ever 
dreamed  of  installing  a  'planned 
economy  of  abundance'  under  a 
Price  System.  As  was  pointed  out 
previously,  the  operating  charac- 
teristics of  a  monetary  mechan- 
ism will  not  allow  production  to 
be  geared  to  consumption. 
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As  long  as  we  can  only  produce 
a  scarcity  we  are  not  stymied  by 
this  difficulty;  and  today  we  are 
not  faced  with  it  because  the  war 
is  continually  creating  a  scarcity 
through  the  tremendous  des- 
truction of  materiel  on  the  fight- 
ing fronts.  But  after  the  war  our 
vastly  expanded  production  fa- 
cilities will  be  able  to  deliver  a 
smothering  flood  of  goods  and 
services. 

Any  political  party  that  at- 
tempted to  utilize  these  facilities 
to  the  utmost  and  still  maintain 
the  Price  System  (actually  an 
impossibility)  would  find  it  im- 
perative to  do  just  what  the  CCF 
plans  to  do.  It  would  have  to  say 
how  much  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity would  go  into  shoes,  how 
much  into  food,  how  much  into 
automobiles,  etc.  Otherwise,  this 
country  would  be  like  a  huge 
factory  with  a  blind  man  at  the 
controls. 

As  long  as  the  Price  System  ex- 
ists, some  kind     of     bureaucratic 


body  will  have  to  plan,  regulate, 
and  ration  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services. 
With  the  installation  of  the  Tech- 
nate,  however,  all  the  citizens  of 
North  America  will  freely  regis- 
ter their  economic  decisions  every 
time  they  present  Energy  Certif- 
icates for  commodities.  The  con- 
sumers will  say  what  is  to  bJ 
made,  the  Functional  Control 
how  it  is  to  be  made. 

In  replying  to  letters  drawing 
his  attention  to  Technocracy,  M. 
J.  Coldwell  wrote:  'If  we  are  to 
enjoy  genuine  democracy  the  ex- 
perts must  be,  as  Laski  says,  on 
tap  rather  than  on  top.'  When 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  a- 
bove  examination  of  both  pro- 
grams this  statement  ironically 
backfires.  Under  the  CCF  pro- 
gram— and  not  in  the  Technate — 
decisions  regarding  the  consumer 
will  have  to  come  from  the  Hop.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth 
fundamental  difference  between 
Technocracy  and  the  CCF. 

— Donald  Bruce 


(continued  next  month) 


^  EVEN  RADICALISM  is  hampered  by  the  cultural  lag.  Instead  of  linking  their  ac- 
tivities and  interests  with  a  program  of  contemporaneous  perspective,  such  as  Tech- 
nocracy, most  radicals  conduct  their  discussions  and  plan  their  program  within  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  dialectic  of  Karl  Marx,  who  is,  in  a  way,  as  outmoded  as 
Adam  Smith  or  Herbert  Spencer.  Marx  knew  nothing  of  the  Second  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion or  of  contemporary  finance  capital.  — Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
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This  war  is  being  won  not  by  personal  valor  but  by  the  greater  mob- 
ilized might  of  men  and  resources,  welded  into  unified  effectiveness 
by  organization  on  a  national  scale  ivith  its  concomitant  of  national 
valor. 


WHILE  Ottawa  persists  in 
trying  to  hold  down  the 
National  issue  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion by  sitting  on  it,  the  fourth 
estate  dutifully  aids  by  attempt- 
ing to  steer  public  awareness  a- 
way  from  it,  trying  to  hold  the 
public  attitude  toward  the  war 
down  to  a  sticky  personal  and 
subjective  level. 

Newspapermen  have  always 
enjoyed  calling  themselves  'the 
moulders  of  public  opinion.'  The 
unconscious  irony  in  this  appel- 
lation stands  out  sharply  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  princi- 
ples of  newswriting  laid  down  by 
Bleyer  and  other  maestros  of  the 
journalistic  art.  Newswriting  is 
supposed  to  be  the  presenting  of 
facts  in  the  march  of  events,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance 
within  the  various  departments 
of  the  paper:  world  news  on  the 
front  page,  local  news  in  the 
second  section. 

If  such  principles  are  adhered 
to,  a  newsman's  task  is  the  sober, 
relentless  presentation  of  undis- 
puted facts  in  the  logical  expect- 
ation that  the  'opinions'  of  read- 


ers of  ordinary  education  and  in- 
telligence ultimately  make  for  ap- 
propriate national,  civic  and  per- 
sonal policies.  But  deliberate 
'moulding  of  public  opinion'  as  a 
directed  policy  must  involve  dis- 
tortion or  suppression  of  factual 
elements  in  the  news. 

These  moulders  of  public  opin- 
ion systematically  continue  to  dis- 
regard the  objective  importance 
of  daily  events,  and  to  twist  them 
by  'playing  up'  and  'playing 
down'  to  conform  to  editorial 
policies  which  are  uniformly 
found  to  have  a  political  axe  to 
grind  or  a  business  bone  to  pick. 
In  this  system  of  personal  or 
group  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage, the  interests  of  dominant 
individuals  or  groups  seldom 
coincide  with  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Canada  as  a  whole,  un- 
less a  situation  is  seen  by  all  to 
be  a  struggle  for  National  Sur- 
vival. Thanks  to  the  gallant  ef- 
forts of  certain  of  our  allies 
(notably  the  Russians)  and  to  the 
military  blunders  of  the  enemy, 
Canada  is  in  little  immediate 
danger  of  having  to  fight  for  her 
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life.  The  advantages  of  dominant 
political  and  business  groups  con- 
tinue to  be  bought  at  the  expense 
of  the  greater  number. 

The  issue  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion, which  may  have  been  raised 
in  Ottawa  as  a  political  man- 
oeuvre and  intended  to  be  of  lim- 
ited application,  has  flared  up 
and  revealed  itself  as  the  most 
lively  underlying  issue  of  this 
time.  Evidently  business  and  po- 
litics, intent  upon  the  group- 
versus-group  scramble  for  war- 
time loot — the  capitalization  of  a 
National  calamity  for  all  it  will 
bring — forget  that  the  issue  of 
National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None  is  a  fundamental 
and  very  real  issue  of  the  war  it- 
self. 

Fascism  undertakes  military 
aggression  in  order  to  secure 
the  standing  prerogatives  of 
group  wangling  at  home,  and  if 
possible  to  expand  them  abroad. 
The  will  with  which  Canada  en- 
gages in  this  war  is  the  National 
will  to  exterminate  fascism 
wherever  it  exists.  But  of  all  the 
jockeying,  jostling  groups  repre- 
sented at  Ottawa,  not  one  desires 
to  place  Canada  on  a  footing  of 
designed  National  Direction 
which  will  sacrifice,  even  temp- 
orarily, the  dominant  position  of 
these  groups  in  order  to  achieve 
this  end.  Is  Canada  supposed  to 
be    unaware   that   the   non-profit 
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mobilization  of  manpower  alone, 
whether  by  means  of  conscription 
or  moral  suasion,  while  economic 
and  political  advantage  remain 
the  active  incentives  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  groups,  is  in 
itself  a  pattern  of  incipient  fas- 
cism? 

In  view  of  such  an  amazing 
situation  it  is  often  a  source  of 
grim  amusement  to  Technocrats 
to  observe  the  relative  emphasis 
given  to  the  various  stories  on  the 
front  page  of  a  daily  newspaper 
by  its  editors.  Let  us  cite  a  cur- 
rent example: 

Recently  a  valiant  fusilier  from 
New  Westminster  known  as  Pri- 
vate Smoky  Smith  threw  his 
weight  around  somewhere  on  the 
western  front  with  a  personal 
courage  and  effectiveness  so  ap- 
parent that  he  was  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross.  Now  his  military 
deeds  have  been  told  and  retold, 
worn  thin  with  the  telling.  Next 
the  details  of  his  daily  comings 
and  goings,  the  minutiae  of  his 
trip  home  have  been  counted 
and  recounted — anything  that 
will  keep  the  story  alive.  Already 
the  affairs  of  Smoky  Smith  have 
occupied  a  greater  total  of  news 
space  in  Vancouver  papers  than 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  has  returned  to  New 
Westminster  today.  Now,  with 
his  arrival,  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel of  possible    human    incident 
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has  surely  been  scraped;  but  the 
scrapings  have  today  provided 
some  1500  words  in  a  single  issue 
of  a  large  Canadian  daily — not  a 
home-town  paper  at  that! 

This  date — Tuesday,  December 
26,  1944 — the  relative  'values'  of 
the  various  items  of  world  news 
were  represented  in  front  page 
space  (et  seq.)  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to,  as  follows: 

'Hun  4  Miles  from  Meuse' — a  2- 
column  head  followed  by  17  V2 
column  inches  stating  that  the 
German  army  continues  to  gain 
ground  against  numerically  sup- 
erior allied  armies. 

'Elas  Try  to  Murder  Churchill' 
— a  1-column  head  followed  by 
9V4  column  inches  on  an  incident 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
power-politics  end-plays  of  the 
war. 

'Pte.  Ernest  A.  (VC)  Smith 
Comes  Home  to  Family  on  Christ- 
mas Day' — full-page  (8-column) 
head  followed  by  34  column 
inches  of  pictures  spread  across 
the  page,  and  8  column  inches  of 
sub-captions. 

'  "Smoky"  Flies,  Just  Gets  Here 
for  Yule' — a  3-column  head  fol- 
lowed by  35V4  column  inches  of 
narrative. 

'  "GOSH! '— VC's  Home  Greet- 
ing'— a  2-column  head  followed 
by  35 V2  column  inches  of  narra- 
tive. 

All  other  front  page  news,  com- 
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plete  with  heads,  occupied  a  total 
of  29  column  inches. 

Technocracy  salutes  the  per- 
sonal intestinal  fortitude  of  Pri- 
vate Smoky  Smith,  and  that  of 
any  wearer  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Technocracy  is  proud  that  Cana- 
dian soldiers  are  exhibiting  that 
calibre.  But  Technocracy  points 
out  that  the  editors  are  indulging 
in  an  extremely  low  editorial  vul- 
garism in  this  plastering  of  world 
news  sections  with  intimate  per- 
sonal matter.  They  are  guilty  of 
outrageously  muddling  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  news  ele- 
ments involved.  The  newspapers 
of  Canada  have  stooped  to  an 
abuse  of  soap-saga  sensationalism 
in  their  attempt  to  make  a  two- 
bit  matinee  of  a  man's  courageous 
act,  and  a  red-jacketed  monkey 
of  a  gallant  Canadian  soldier, 
Private  Smith.  This  is  only  one 
among  many  well-known  ex- 
amples of  this  indulgence. 

Technocracy  asserts  that  the 
editors  are  deliberately  swamp- 
ing front  pages  with  irrelevant 
personal  accounts  of  this  and  oth- 
er winners  of  military  decorations 
in  a  campaign  evidently  aimed 
at  whooping  up  public  enthusi- 
asm to  a  point  of  maudlin  wor- 
ship of  personal  valor.  Yet  in  this 
war  the  great  bulk  of  the  damage 
is  being  done  at  long  range  by 
men  whose  personal  courage  is 
of    little    importance    relative    to 
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their  skill  as  operators  of  war 
technology.  The  bulk  of  human 
casualties  are  inflicted  by  ma- 
chine operators  upon  enemies 
they  cannot  possibly  see.  This 
war  is  being  won  not  by  personal 
valor  but  by  the  greater  mobiliz- 
ed might  of  men  and  resources, 
welded  into  unified  effectiveness 
by  organization  on  the  national 
scale,  with  its  concomitant  morale 
of  national  valor. 

The  political  government  of 
this  Dominion  is  dealing  with  a 
rising  demand  for  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money,  first,  by  pretending 
it  doesn't  exist,  and  second,  by 
passing  the  buck  of  war  respon- 
sibility back  to  the  Canadian 
people  as  individuals  by  means 
of  a  spurious  moral  'challenge'. 
The  tiresome  recruiting  poster 
captioned  "Have  I  the  guts?'  is 
a  further  example  of  this  glori- 
fication    of     relatively     inconse- 


quential personal  valor.  In  the 
subtle  shaping  of  editorial  policies 
throughout  Canada's  bigger 
dailies,  the  presentation  of  the 
day's  news  is  made  to  reek  with 
implications  of  a  subjective  and 
entirely  phoney  concept  that  the 
course  of  Canada's  war  effort  de- 
pends in  some  way  upon  the 
'will',  the  'fortitude',  the  'courage' 
with  which  'we'  as  individuals 
do  'our  job' — which,  apart  from 
the  minor  interference-type  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  euphemis- 
tically-named National  Selective 
Service,  is  evidently  just  what- 
ever we  randomly  feel  like  do- 
ing! 

Ottawa's  niggling  propaganda 
of  finger-pointing  on  the  'Have  I 
the  guts?'  theme  is  an  evasion  of 
responsibility  of  a  situation  of 
National  emergency.  It  is  a  tacit 
admission  that  Ottawa  has  not. 
— Ted  Fearman 


•Jt  A  MOTOR  that  runs  at  60,000  revolutions  per  minute!  That  is  1,000  revolutions 
each  second.  Few  motors  of  appreciable  power,  if  any,  have  ever  turned  so  fast.  Be- 
cause such  a  high  rotational  velocity  presents  many  mechanical  difficulties  with  belts 
and  pulleys,  engineers  have  been  seeking  to  do  this  with  direct-drive  electric  motors. 
Last  year  research  work  was  completed  that  permitted  construction  of  a  60,000-r.p.m. 
motor.  This  is  an  induction  motor  supplied  from  a  1,000-cycle  generator  and  delivers 
4  h.p.  at  this  speed.  The  rotor  is  only  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  inches  long.  Even  so,  the  centrifugal  stresses  at  the  surface  of  the  rotor  reach  about 
15,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  60,000-r.p.m.  motor  may  soon  be  overshadowed 
by  one  running  at  twice  this  speed — 120,000-r.p.m.  Such  a  motor  is  still  in  the  course 
of  research-laboratory  development.  — Westinghouse  Wartime  Engineering 
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Agriculture -Ancient  and  Modern 


Regardless  of  whether  the  agriculture  of  the  future  ultimately  re- 
mains predominately  in  the  out-of-doors  stage  or  comes  to  resemble 
an  agricultural  factory,  the  fact  remains  that  the  application  of  the 
technological  methods  will  revolutionize  it  to  where  present  methods 
are  truly  primitive  in  comparison. — Technocracy  Study  Course 


SEVENTY  centuries  of  human 
toil — seven  thousand  years  of 
recorded  history  during  which 
man  has  become  accustomed  to 
tilling  the  soil  with  his  hands  and 
the  help  of  a  few  crude  tools  to 
enable  him  to  wrest  from  the 
earth  the  food  necessary  to  keep 
him  alive. 

Such  is  the  catalog  of  man's 
achievement  until  the  past  few 
years.  Such  is  man's  achievement 
throughout  the  greater  part  of 
this  world  unto  this  day.  The 
growing  of  food  in  the  past  has 
always  been  associated,  like  the 
work  of  the  cobbler  in  Chu  Chin 
Chow,  with  back-breaking  toil 
'from  rise  of  sun  till  set  of  moon'; 
with  callouses  and  with  tanned 
skin;  with  hoe  and  with  plow- 
share; with  sweat  and  also  with 
tears  when  the  weather  disap- 
pointed, and  the  crops  failed  to 
bring  forth  the  expected  incre- 
ment of  the  seed.  Man  was  a- 
fraid.  He  was  afraid  of  starvation 
but  knew  no  manner  in  which  he 
could  with  surety  avoid  starva- 
tion, for  he  was  primitive  and  he 
delved  not  into  the  inner  myster- 
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ies  of  science  and  technology. 
Such  knowledge  was  for  his 
witch-doctor  or  his  priest  but  not 
for  him.  And  right  well  and  truly 
did  they  ensure  that  he  could  not 
learn  those  inner  mysteries,  for 
therein  lay  their  mastership. 

It  therefore  required  seventy 
centuries  for  man  to  realize  that 
all  his  growing  of  plants  for  food 
and  clothing  could  succinctly  be 
stated  in  but  a  few  words:  Agri- 
culture is  fundamentally  a  chemi- 
cal industry  wherein  matter  from 
some  growing  medium,  such  as 
the  soil,  is  combined  with  that 
from  the  atmosphere  with  the 
help  of  solar  radiation  and  other 
energy  into  various  use  products. 
When  he  learned  that  he  began 
to  go  places,  and  in  going  places 
he  has  seen  many  things. 

From  a  technological  point  of 
view,  agriculture  is  still  probably 
our  most  primitve  and  backward 
industry.  Land  is  still  cultivated 
in  small  patches  by  people  whose 
knowledge  is  largely  of  a  handi- 
craft type  and  is  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Soils  are  al- 
lowed to  waste  away  by  erosion 
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or  by  lack  of  fertilization,  or  are 
permitted  to  blow  away  as  dust 
from  denuded  areas;  farm  imple- 
ments are  used  for  the  most  part 
for  only  a  few  weeks  of  the  year 


nocracy  Study  Course  that  it  is 
known  that  there  is  a  theoretical 
maximum  yield  per  acre  where 
crops  are  grown  in  the  normal 
manner  in  the  out-of-doors.  Crops 


TABLE  1* 

Calculated  Known  Yielding    Power 

Kind  of  Crop  Perultimate  Yielding  In    Percent 

Yield  Power  Of    Perultimate 

Corn  225  bu.  225.0  bu.  100.0 

Wheat  171  bu.  122.5  bu.  71.6 

Oats  395  bu.  245.7  bu.  62.2 

Barley  308  bu.  122.5  bu.  39.7 

Rye  198  bu.  54.4  bu.  27.4 

Potatoes 1330  bu.  1156.0  bu.  86.8 

Sugar  Beets  53  tons  42.3  tons  80.0 

Sugar  Cane 185  tons  180.0  tons  97.2 

Cotton  T..._. 4.6  bales  3.5  bales  76.1 

*Reshaping  Agriculture,  O.  W.  Willcox  (1934),  p.  66 

and  more  often  than  not  lie  idle  may  approach  this  maximum  but 

and  exposed  to  the  weather  for  cannot  exceed  it,  for  it  is  deter- 

the  rest  of  the  time.  mined  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen 

While  it  is  true  that  agriculture  that  may  be  extracted  from  the 
is  practiced  today  on  most  of  our  soil  per  acre.  The  amount  of  nit- 
farms  in  almost  the  same  manner  rogen  extraction  that  may  not  be 
as  by  the  ancients,  this  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  one  crop  in  a 
said  of  technological  knowledge  given  cycle  of  growth  is  ap-  . 
and  its  application  by  the  agro-  proximately  320  pounds  per  acre, 
biologist,  who  looks  upon  plants  In  order  that  this  figure  of  320 
merely  as  chemical  laboratories  pounds  of  nitrogen  may  be  with- 
for  converting  certain  inorganic  drawn  it  is  required  that  there 
substances — principally  phos-  be  present  2,230  pounds  of  nitro- 
phates,  potash  and  nitrogen —  gen  per  acre.  By  knowing  the  a- 
known  as  plant  foods  into  forms  mount  of  nitrogen  withdrawn 
useful  both  as  food  and  as  raw  from  the  soil  to  produce  one  bus- 
materials  for  industrial  uses.  hel  of  corn,  or  wheat,  or  of  pota- 

We   further   learn   from   Tech-  toes,   one   ton   of   sugar   cane,   or 
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one  bale  of  cotton,  one  has  mere- 
ly to  divide  this  amount  of  320 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by 
that  figure  in  order  to  determine 
the  maximum  possible  yield  of  the 
crop  under  consideration.  These 
maximum  possible  or  perultimate 
yields,  together  with  yields  that 
have  already  been  achieved,  are 
given  by  O.  W.  Willcox  in  his 
book  Reshaping  Agriculture,  and 
are  reproduced  in  tables  1  and  2. 
From  a  glance  at  these  tables 
one  can  observe  that  our  North 
American  agriculture  today  is 
operating  at  something  like  10 
percent  of  the  theoretical  maxi- 
mum— an  extremely  low  efficien- 


the  theoretical  maximum.  With 
our  present  agrobiological  know- 
ledge it  would  present  little  diffi- 
culty to  raise  this  production  to 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  perul- 
timate  maximum. 

At  this  point  it  is  of  interest  to 
mention  that  Canadian  agricul- 
tural figures  have  recorded  a  40 
percent  production  rise  since  the 
commencement  of  World  War  II 
while  at  the  same  time  recording 
a  drop  in  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  on  Canadian  farms 
of  500,000.  This  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  much  in  the  way  of  mod- 


TABLE  2* 

Kind  of  Crop                                    Aver.    Acre  Percent    of  Percent    of 

Yield,    U.S.  Perultimate  Known   Max. 

Corn 25.5  bu.  10.8  10.8 

Wheat 14.4  bu.  8.4  11.7 

Oats 30.4  bu.  7.7  12.3 

Barley 24.1  bu.  7.8  19.6 

Rye  12.8  bu.  6.4  23.5 

Potatoes 114.9  bu.  8.6  9.0 

Sugar  Beets  ......      11.1  tons  20.9  26.1 

Sugar  Cane 16.4  tons  9.1  22.4 

Cotton    0.32  bales  6.9  9.1 

^Reshaping  Agriculture,  O.  W.  Willcox  (1934),  p.  66 


cy.  When  our  current  production 
figures  are  taken  from  actual 
field  operations  at  their  best,  the 
rise  is  only  to  15  percent,  still 
very   low  when   compared     with 
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ern  farm  equipment.  Resolving 
this  increased  production,  and  as- 
suming that  the  total  acreage 
under  production  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  1938,  Ca- 


nadian  production  has  attained 
14  percent  of  the  perultimate 
maximum  yield. 

If  we  could  step  up  our  agri- 
cultural production  to  50  percent 
of  efficiency,  it  would  mean  that 
we  could  produce  as  much  with 
one-fifth  of  the  land  area  now 
under  cultivation  and  with  at 
most  one-fifth  of  the  total  man- 
hours  now  required. 

But  the  soil  is  not  the  only 
medium  in  which  plant  life  will 
thrive.  At  its  best  soil  is  a  very 
poor  second.  Here  we  will  pause 
awhile  and  permit  the  roars  of 
outraged  protest  from  some  six 
million  farms  in  North  America 
to    subside. 

At  its  best,  we  repeat,  soil  is  a 
very  poor  second.  Plants  grown 
in  soil  are  prone  to  many  di- 
seases, some  of  which  are  not  yet 
conquered  by  science  or  technol- 
ogy and  others  which  may  be 
controlled  but  which  are  never- 
theless costly  in  the  wastage  of 
both  man-hours  and  product. 
Plants  have  been  grown  most 
successfully  in  many  other  media 
— gravel,  water,  sawdust,  cinders 
and  sand. 

'Hydroponics'  is  the  general 
term  applied  to  this  radical  de- 
parture from  the  age-old  type  of 
agriculture  of  the  soil,  and  where 
the  plants  are  grown  in  a  medium 
which  of  itself  contains  no  plant 
food  but  which  is  required  to  be 


to 
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the  bearer  of  that  food. 

Soilless  growth  was  first  'born' 
over  a  century-and-a-quarter  ago 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Rhine 
in  France,  when  Zack,  a  French- 
man, discovered  that  decaying 
verdure  accumulated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  could  be  used  to 
start  growth  in  twigs.  Little  mor 
was  done  for  almost  a  century 
doubtless  because  of  man's  inher- 
ent dislike  of  anything  new;  his 
distrust  of  something  produced  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  to 
which  he  had  become  accustomed 
throughout  the  ages.  Slowly  how- 
ever the  technologist  became  a- 
ware  that  all  plants  derived 
their  foods  from  the  medium  in 
which  they  grew  and  they  de- 
termined the  chemical  and  miner- 
al foods  required  for  healthy 
plant  growth. 

Experiments  proved  that  the 
product  when  fed  these  foods 
held  in  suspension  in  water  was 
not  unlike  the  product  which  had 
been  grown  for  so  many  centur- 
ies in  soil.  And  so  during  the  past 
30  years  has  developed  the  new 
culture  of  producing  foods 
grown  without  soil. 

Much   research   has   been  car-i ; 
ried  out  in  Germany,  Russia  and  r 
in   the   North   American   Contin- 
ent, and  it  is  in  the  latter  land  ( 
area    that    results    have    perhaps 
been  most  spectacular. 

Agriculture,   vintage   of   '45,   is 
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doubtless  giving  Ceres  the  shiv- 
ers as  she  surveys  modern  man 
harvesting  crops  from  tanks  of 
gravel,  water,  sawdust,  sand,  or 
cinders;  and  well  she  might  shiv- 
er, for  she  must  face  many  more 
jolts  before  the  North  American 
technologist  decides  he  has  done 
all  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in 
this  field.  At  the  moment  he  is 
still  a  baby  beginning  to  walk, 
and  doing  it  rather  hesitatingly. 
But  even  so  he  is  taking  seven- 
league  strides. 

Most  readers  will  remember 
some  colorful  character  in  their 
town  who  decided  a  few  years  a- 
go  to  grow  some  tomatoes  in  wa- 
ter. Most  of  these  readers  will  re- 
call that  'it  couldn't  be  done!'  And 
most  readers  will  now  admit  that 
it  has  been  done,  and  that  once 
again  old  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions and  folkways  were  forced 
into  discard  by  the  scientific  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  and  re- 
search. It  is  so  throughout  all 
walks  of  life  in  North  America 
and  will  thus  continue  with  ever- 
quickening  pace. 

Hydroponics  is  with  us  today, 
and  hydroponics  is  here  to  stay. 
t  '  It  may  not  stay  with  us  as  long  as 
many  people  think  for  even  in  its 
infancy  it  may  be  shouldered  out 
by  still  another  vigorous  baby  of 
whom  we  shall  learn  more  later. 

The  majority  of  research  has 
been  undertaken  with  the  use  of 


water  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  plant  roots  get  their 
foods.  A  trough  or  tank  of  water 
is  covered  with  wire  meshing 
upon  which  rests  a  bed  of  straw 
and  excelsior.  Into  this  'seed- 
bed' the  seeds  are  sown,  the 
roots  strike  down  to  the  water 
and  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  chemicals  held  in  solu- 
tion therein.  This  is  straight  hy- 
droponics and  is  the  method 
most  widely  used  today. 

When  harvested  the  product  is 
more  uniform  in  size  and  of  high- 
er mineral  content  than  similar 
fruit  or  vegetables  grown  in  soil. 
The  vitality  of  the  growing  plants 
is  much  higher  and  they  are  of 
consequence  better  able  to  resist 
disease.  This  makes  for  less  plant 
strain  in  just  existing  and  per- 
mits the  plant  to  specialize  in  the 
production  of  flower  or  fruit. 
This  in  turn  results  in  higher 
yield  per  plant  and  a  second 
factor  which  is  just  as  important 
is  that  of  plant  spacing.  In  soil- 
grown  tomatoes,  for  instance, 
they  must  be  spaced  16  inches  a- 
part,  whereas  in  water  culture 
the  plants  can  be  spaced  8  inches 
apart  giving  a  vastly  higher 
plant  growth  per  acre. 

Plants  grown  with  water  as  the 
carrier  of  the  mineral-chemical 
plant  food  are  subject  neither  to 
soil  pests  nor  to  weeds,  both  of 
which    are    disastrous    crop-cur- 
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tailers.  As  mentioned  earlier,  soil- 
less grown  plants  are  healthier 
for  they  do  not  have  to  face  the 
hazards  of  these  soil  pests  nor 
weeds  and  because  of  their  vital- 
ity they  are  likewise  far  more  re- 
sistant to  the  numerous  flying  in- 
sects which  ravage  many  soil 
grown  plants.  Scientific  feeding, 
which  does  not  mean  'coddling', 
pays  dividends  with  unfailing  re- 
gularity. 

To  those  people  who  have 
heard  little  or  nothing  of  hydro- 
ponics these  facts  may  be  sur- 
prising. They  may  immediately 
look  around  in  defense  of  soil, 
and  endeavour  to  unearth  disad- 
vantages with  soilless  growth, 
arguing  that  it  is  impossible 
that  there  be  none —  there  always 
are!  Unfortunately  for  those 
sceptics  there  appears  to  be  little 
disadvantageous  to  hydroponics 
when  it  is  compared  with  soil 
grown  agriculture. 

The  only  particular  in  which 
Old  Mother  Earth  is  better  suited 
to  the  growing  of  plants  than  a 
water  solution  is  in  the  matter  of 
root  aeration.  Without  this  a 
plant  would  perish,  and  the  soil 
has  a  natural  supply  of  air 
throughout  its  depth;  worms  aid 
in  maintaining  the  air  supply 
channels;  plowing  and  hoeing 
continue  this  work.  In  water 
however  there  are  no  such  pock- 
ets of  air  for  the  roots  to  use,  and 
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water  culture  therefore  has  to 
take  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion and  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  providing  the  aeration  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  simple  process  ac- 
complished by  draining  off  the 
solution  from  the  tanks,  allowing 
the  roots  a  sufficient  period  for 
aeration  and  finally  returning 
the  solution  to  the  tank  for  furth- 
er feeding  purposes.  Alternately 
air  may  be  pumped  into  the 
water  as  this  is  being  fed  into 
the  tank. 

All  in  all  hydroponics  has  come 
a  long,  long  way  since  Zack  first 
experimented  with  his  twigs  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine  more  than 
125  years  ago.  It  bids  fair  to  go 
much  further  yet  and  to  conquer 
more  distant  horizons  in  the  com' 
ing  years. 

We  will  now  consider  still 
another  refinement  in  soilless 
culture,  a  refinement  that  ap-. 
pears  likely  to  supersede  the 
now  fairly  well  known  operation 
of  hydroponics  as  hydroponics 
might  supersede  soil  culture. 

For  a  number  of  years  there, 
has  lived  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  a 
Welsh-born  Canadian  citizen,  Mr. 
G.  K.  Allen  who  has  more  than 
a  passing  acquaintance  with, 
hydroponics.  He  has  carried  the 
hobby  far  beyond  the  stage  of  ex- 
perimentation in  the  basement  01 
the  garage,  far  beyond  the  crude 
tray  of  excelsior  and  straw  laic 
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over  meshing  above  a  tank  of 
chemically-fed  water,  and  on  in- 
to commercialization  and  a  new 
method  of  accomplishment,  the 
results  of  his  years  of  toil,  trial 
and  error,  test  and  re-test,  samp- 
ling and  re-sampling. 

During  the  past  13  years  he  has 
been  experimenting  with  various 
types  of  inert  matter  for  use  as 
the  growing  media  for  his  plants. 
He  has  used  sawdust,  a  costly 
process  requiring  the  removal  of 
pitch  and  turpentine  from  the 
chips;  cinders,  which  have  some 
heat-retaining  qualities  that  are 
not  present  in  other  inert  media; 
water,  as  outlined  earlier;  and 
finally  a  mixture  of  75  percent 
crushed  torpedo  gravel  and  25 
percent  coarse  sand. 

He  has  at  his  finger  tips  not 
only  the  book  theory  of  soilless 
culture  but  something  far  more 
valuable  to  North  American  agri- 
culture— the  practical  experience 
of  finding  out  how  best  to  grow 
plants,  and  why.  He  has  evolved 
what  is  probably  the  finest  min- 
eral solution  and  growing  medi- 
um known  to  mankind  today, 
and  his  results  loudly  acclaim 
his  method,  his  patience,  and  his 
infinite  care. 

He  uses  a  tank  built  either  of 

:oncrete  for   permanence     or     2 

nch  wood  bolted  together  to  pre- 

1     /ent  leakage.  Into  this  he  places 

lis     gravel     and     sand     mixture 


while  along  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  runs  a  channel  connected 
at  each  end  with  a  hose.  The 
water  solution  is  fed  into  the 
tank  through  one  end  and  is 
drained  off  at  the  other  by  one 
of  three  methods. 

For  the  amateur  the  easiest 
feeding  process  is  by  suspending 
a  bucket  above  the  tank  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  hose;  per- 
mitting the  solution  to  flow  into 
the  tank  and  then  lowering  the 
bucket  until  the  solution  returns 
once  again  into  the  bucket,  to  be 
used  at  the  next  meal  time.  This 
procedure  will  suffice  for  35  to 
40  plants  and  is  inexpensive. 
Commercial  growers  usually  sy- 
phon their  solution  into  .the 
tanks,  and  later  syphon  it  off  a- 
gain,  or  use  a  pumping  system  if 
the  tanks  are  large  enough  to 
warrant  this  installation. 

Mr.  Allen  has  found  that  by 
suspending  a  bottle  of  concen- 
trated solution  above  his  tanks, 
and  drip-feeding  it  into  them  at 
the  rate  of  24  drips  per  hour,  he 
can  best  regulate  the  growth  of 
the  plants  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  the  correct  percentages 
of  the  mineral  and  chemical  con- 
tent of  the  solution  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  plants'  own 
demands. 

By  the  use  of  gravel  and  sand 
as  his  plant  food  medium,  and  at 
the  same  time  growing  his  plants 
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directly  in  the  gravel,  he  com- 
bines the  plant  food  medium  with 
the  supporting  medium,  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  itself  over 
straight  hydroponics.  Into  this 
bed  of  gravel  he  plants  tomatoes, 
auratum  lilies,  carnations,  be- 
gonias, potatoes,  and  other  root 
vegetables.  The  roots  therefore 
have  a  firm  but  easily  traversed 
growing  medium  through  which 
to  sprawl,  take  hold  for  support, 
and  derive  their  nourishment. 

To  feed  his  plants  he  pumps 
the  water  solution  through  the 
tanks  every  two  or  three  days, 
allowing  whatever  solution,  which 
will  not  by  capillary  attraction  re- 
main suspended  in  the  gravel,  to 
drain  out  at  the  other  end.  The 
solution  remaining  among  the 
gravel  and  sand  moistens  it  and 
thus  gives  both  food  and  drink 
to  the  plants  growing  there. 

The  plants  therefore  are  not 
expected  to  live  with  'wet  feet' 
in  perpetuity  as  is  the  normal 
process  with  the  water  tank  of 
straight  hydroponics.  Because  ex- 
cess moisture  is  drained  off,  and 
the  plant  uses  much  of  which  re- 
mains to  feed  upon,  perfect  aera- 
tion of  the  roots  is  possible  all 
the  time.  In  addition,  he  has  ar- 
ranged to  pump  air  into  the  solu- 
tion as  it  is  being  fed  into  the 
tanks,  ensuring  that  what  solu- 
tion is  left  in  the  tank  after 
draining  is  well     aerated.     Thus 
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the  hair  roots  of  the  growing 
plants  are  given  every  possible 
assistance  in  their  search  foi 
food,  moisture,  and  air. 

All  growing  plants  make  vary 
ing  demands  each  day  of  theii 
life  upon  the  various  minerals 
and  chemicals  upon  which  the 
plants  thrive  throughout  theii 
span  of  existence.  In  soil  it  is  nc! 
easy  matter  to  conduct  compre- 
hensive and  conclusive  soil  teste; 
of  every  square  yard  of  a  larg* 
farm  to  determine  what  percent- 
age of  each  mineral  the  plan 
used  up  yesterday,  and  the  con 
sequent  feeding,  even  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  manure,  h 
of  necessity  'by  guess  and  bj 
god.'  But  not  so  with  gravel  cul 
ture  as  perfected  by  Mr.  Allen 
who  has  given  the  name  'Kemi 
Kulture'  to  his  process.  He  || 
readily  able  to  take  a  test  tub( 
sample  of  every  tank  every  daj 
and  thereby  ascertain  what  per 
centages  of  every  mineral  hit 
plants  demanded  during  the  pas 
24  hours.  Knowing  this,  it  is  i 
simple  matter  for  him  to  in 
crease  or  decrease  the  strengtl 
of  those  minerals  in  the  solutioi 
he  is  about  to  feed  them,  and  t< 
maintain  a  perfect  balance  o: 
blend  in  his  solution  governe( 
precisely  by  the  plant's  owi 
growth  demands.  In  this  way  hi 
plants  are  not  hindered  in  thei 
growth   by   searching   further  a 
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field  in  their  root  structure  for 
certain  necessary  chemicals  or 
minerals  needed  for  the  immedi- 
ate stage  of  their  growth,  but  can 
utilize  all  their  strength  in  grow- 
ing to  complete  and  perfect 
fruition. 

When  coupled  with  the  aera- 
tion possible  with  KemiKulture, 
this  perfect  balance  in  diet  is  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
gravel  culture.  It  accounts  for  the 
almost  phenomenal  results  a- 
chieved  by  Mr.  Allen  and  of  his 
confidence  that  still  further  in- 
creases in  productivity  are  pos- 
sible. 

He  points  out  that  in  modern 
homes  a  child  is  nourished 
scientifically.  It  is  fed  by  formu- 
la and  therefore  grows  to  man- 
hood better  fitted  to  withstand 
the  rigours  of  this  life.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  if  one  treats  a 
plant  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
similar  results  must  be  produced. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  he  ac- 
counts for  the  virility  and  the 
vigor  of  his  plants,  the  firmness 
of  the  fruit  or  the  bloom,  their 
longevity  after  plucking  or  cut- 
ting, their  freshness,  their  high- 
er mineral  content  and  their 
oetter  flavor.  That  plants  will  re- 
spond favorably  to  such  treat- 
ment has  been  amply  demonstrat- 
ed by  many  specimens  he  has 
jrown.  Tomatoes,  for  instance, 
iave  reached  a  height  of  13  feet 


6  inches,  have  borne  as  many  as 
16  tomatoes  per  truss  and  ten 
trusses  per  plant.  The  tomatoes 
were  of  almost  uniform  shape, 
rich  color  and  exquisite  taste. 

Mr.  Allen  has  grown  an  aura- 
tum  lily  from  bulb  to  full  flower 
in  93  days,  a  feat  never 
approached  with  soil  culture. 
And  furthermore  one  of  the 
blooms  on  that  lily  measured  18 
inches  from  petal  tip  to  petal  tip 
and  was  pronounced  an  almost 
perfect  specimen  by  competent 
horticulturalists.  He  waits  until 
the  bulb  has  expanded  to  full 
size  before  placing  it,  surrounded 
by  gravel,  in  the  pot,  which  is 
then  laid  in  the  gravel  tank.  In 
this  manner  he  has  grown  a  16- 
and-a-half  inch  bulb  in  a  10  inch 
pot.  To  specialists  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beautiful  auratum 
lily  this  is  news  worthy  of  at- 
tention; for  an  18  inch  bloom  is 
indeed  a  magnificient  specimen. 

In  the  growing  of  carnations  the 
KemiKulture  method  produced 
further  amazing  results.  Mr. 
Allen  had  plucked  one  pale  pink 
bloom  on  October  23,  1944,  and 
when  viewed  by  the  writer  on 
December  19,  1944,  it  was  still  in 
fair  shape,  although  slightly  wilt- 
ed and  shrivelled  at  the  petal 
edges.  It  had  been  pushed  into 
damp  sand  in  the  greenhouse 
and  had  been  removed  on  num- 
erous occasions  for  inspection  by 
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Mr  Allen  and  various  interested 
callers. 

A  florist  bemoans  his  fate  if  he 
is  called  upon  by  lack  of  demand 
to  keep  his  soil  grown  carnations 
under  perfect  refrigeration  for 
seven  days,  after  which  time  they 
are  hardly  fit  to  offer  for  sale. 
Mr.  Allen's  record  of  almost  two 
months  to  approach  an  almost 
similar  state,  and  in  a  green- 
house with  a  temperature  of  a- 
round  55  degrees  is  staggering. 

The  same  space  saving  is  in 
evidence  with  carnations  as  was 
noted  for  tomatoes.  His  plants 
are  about  5  inches  apart,  they 
were  obviously  virile,  healthy 
and  practically  bursting  with  life. 
The  buds  were  full  and  plump 
and  the  open  blooms  were  of 
perfect  formation. 

The  longevity  of  cut  carnations 
when  gravel-grown  and  formula- 
fed  is  passed  off  lightly  by  Mr. 
Allen  with  the  same  reasoning 
that  was  stated  earlier — a  healthy 
plant  naturally  produces  a  heal- 
thy flower  which  will  last  longer 
against  the  rigours  of  display. 

When  cuttings  are  started  in 
his  beds  the  deathrate  approach- 
es that  which  the  North  Ameri- 
can interest  rate  is  nearing — 
zero — when  compared  with  soil- 
started  cuttings.  A  friend's  con- 
tribution of  30  carnation  cuttings 
was  recently  started  by  Mr. 
Allen  at  the  same  time  as  a  simi- 
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lar  number  were  started  in  soil 
by  his  friend.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  now  only  3  plants  alive 
whereas  Mr.  Allen  has  27  of  his 
30  thriving  and  making  new 
growth. 

Considered  commercially,  gra- 
vel-grown carnations  are  much 
cheaper  to  raise  than  soil  grown 
blooms.  Mr.  Allen  has  kept  strict 
records  of  his  costs,  and  can 
raise  them  in  gravel  at  21  cents 
a  dozen  while  the  cost  in  soil  is 
60  to  65  cents  a  dozen. 

A  number  of  tanks  have  been 
installed  throughout  British  Co- 
lumbia under  Mr.  Allen's  dir- 
ection, and  the  results  of  their 
production  are  worth  consider- 
ing. Potatoes  have  registered  a 
tonnage  of  almost  300  per  acre. 
Tomatoes  have  yielded  over  200 
tons  per  acre.  From  the  1943-44 
edition  of  the  Canada  Year  Book 
the  average  yield  per  acre  for 
Canada  in  potatoes  is  given  as 
86.0  cwt.  or  4.3  tons.  If  we  were 
to  grow  all  our  potatoes  Kemi- 
Kulturally  this  tonnage  in  Canad- 
ian soil  for  1943-44  would  repre- 
sent 1.43  percent  of  our  perulti- 
mate  yield! 

The  chemicals  and  minerals 
used  in  KemiKulture  are  numer- 
ous and  some  of  them  have  noli 
before  been  used  hydroponically 
They  include:  Chilean  nitrate 
sodium  nitrate;  potassium  nitrate 
phosphoric     acid;     triple     super- 
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phosphate;  potassium  muriate; 
ammonium  sulphate;  monabasic 
pot.  phosphate;  calcium  nitrates; 
sulphur;  magnesium  sulphate; 
barium;  silicon;  and  molybdenum. 
The  minor  elements  although 
used  sparingly,  play  an  important 
part  in  healthful  plant  growth 
and  those  used  include  zinc,  cop- 
per, manganese,  borax,  and 
iron.  This  catalog  of  chemistry  is 
rounded  off  with  something  that 
every  North  American  is  too- 
well  aware  of — vitamin  Bl  and 
vitamin  C.  Both  of  these  are  used 
in  crystal  form,  as  pure  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  them. 

He  obtains  analyses  of  his  pro- 
ducts at  regular  intervals  both 
in  Vancouver  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Ot- 
tawa. The  Ottawa  reports  on 
tomatoes  have  proved  them  to  be 
far  superior  in  quality  to  any 
other  samples  tested  by  them, 
with  at  least  a  30  percent  aver- 
age higher  mineral  content.  In 
some  minerals  this  figure  rises 
to  a  high  point  of  2-and-a-half 
times  as  much  as  in  Ontario 
tomatoes. 

Mr.  Allen  has  grown  most 
vegetables,  and  in  each  case  with 
equal  success,  and  he  has  com- 
mercialized in  tomatoes  and  car- 
nations. He  has  developed  a 
'shockproof  treatment  for  plants 
involving  a  chemical  dose  given 
'  just  prior  to  lifting  and  removal, 


whereby  the  plants  are  able  to 
continue  their  growth  without  in- 
terruption or  setback.  He  has 
lifted  root  vegetables  from  his 
gravel,  clean  and  free  of  all 
sand  or  gravel,  and  has  replaced 
them  in  their  respective  spots 
without  so  much  as  a  temporary 
wilt  in  their  leaves.  Several 
years  ago  he  was  asked  to  super- 
intend the  moving  of  a  16  foot 
yew  tree  in  British  Columbia, 
when  it  was  felt  too  dan- 
gerous to  move  it  without  its 
dying.  He  avers  that  today  it  is 
the  prize  specimen  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  that  it  continued  to 
grow  as  though  it  had  never 
been  moved. 

After  growing  two  or  three 
crops  in  gravel,  the  producer 
may  wish  to  reassure  himself  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  disease 
lurking  among  the  tanks,  and  the 
following  treatment  will  prevent 
any  disease  from  either  accumu- 
lating or  commencing.  Drain  off 
all  solution  left,  and  discard  it. 
Run  a  1  percent  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  through  the  tanks  for 
2  or  3  hours,  and  finally  flush 
with  clear  water  for  4  or  5  hours. 
This  treatment  will  kill  any  bac- 
teria harmful  to  the  next  crop 
and  the  clear  water  flushing  will 
remove  all  traces  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Aquaculture  therefore  offers 
numerous  advantages     over    soil 
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culture — it  is  more  prolific  of 
growth  and  crop;  it  is  clean;  it 
requires  less  labor;  it  produces 
better  and  healthier  plants,  flow- 
ers and  fruit;  it  enables  a  strict 
check  to  be  maintained  at  all 
times  on  the  progress  of  the  crop 
and  thus  ensures  a  more  uniform 
growth;  it  is  a  deterrent  to  the 
growth  of  air-borne  plant  pests 
and  diseases  and  prevents  the  at- 
tack of  soil-borne  bugs  or  weeds. 

And  yet  the  process,  which 
would  raise  the  quality  of  the 
food  we  eat,  is  not  being  used  to 
supply  even  1  percent  of  our 
produce.  The  question  naturally 
arises:  'Why  is  not  greater  use 
being  made  of  our  ability  to  grow 
our  food  technologically?' 

Technocracy  has  made  pain- 
fully clear  to  millions  of  North 
Americans  during  the  past  de- 
cade that  under  our  out-moded 
social  system  of  business  oper- 
ation, the  installation  of  further 
technology  would  be  bad  for 
business.  And  what  would  be 
'bad'  for  business  has  been,  and 
is,  consistently  sold  to  the  sucker 
public  as  being  bad  for  them  too. 
You  will  remember  the  huge  dis- 
play advertisements  inserted  by 
Big  Business  just  before  World 
War  II  proclaiming  pontifically 
that*  "What  is  good  for  business 
is  good  for  you!'  and  what  is  not 
good  for  business,  they  hope  you 
will   understand,   is   likewise  not 
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very  good  for  you! 

(If  you  failed  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Technocracy  Digest  for  Nov- 
ember 1944,  issue  No.  77,  and  did 
not  read  the  article  'How  Cartels 
Sabotage  Technology'  you  missed 
a  feast.  Get  a  copy,  read  it  and 
weep,  for  verily  are  we  a  nation 
of  suckers!) 

If  a  large  number  of  aquacul- 
ture  tanks  were  to  be  installed, 
where  would  the  greenhouse 
business  of  today  be?  What  would 
happen  to  the  dirt  farmer  ener- 
getically but  antiquatedly  grow- 
ing potatoes  at  the  devastating 
rate  of  4.3  tons  per  acre?  Where 
would  the  growers  of  carnations 
be  endeavouring  to  sell  with  a 
price  handicap  of  40  cents  a  doz- 
en? Yes,  you  have  the  answers; 
it  is  the  same  old  story! 

The  resulting  abundance  would 
destroy  prices  even  more  dis- 
astrously than  did  the  'dirty 
thirties'  when  things  were  pretty 
grim  for  half  of  the  population  oi 
North  America.  Visualize  if  you 
can  what  economic  chaos  would 
result  were  our  farm  products  tc 
drop  their  cost  by  two  thirds  and 
swamp  the  market  with  a  pleth- 
ora of  foodstuffs  the  like  oi 
which  we  have  never  before 
faced,  except  perhaps  in  wheat 
prices  which  would  make  25-cenl 
wheat  look  expensive;  prices 
which  would  spell  ruin  for  ever} 
farmer,  wholesaler,  and     retailei 
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on  the  Continent. 

We  must  realize  that  our  Price 
System  method  of  production  and 
:   distribution  has   grown     out     of 
;   seventy  centuries  of  human  toil 
:   and  hand  tools,  and     that     it     is 
geared  to  distribute     a     scarcity; 
:   that  it  fails  miserably  to   distri- 
bute an  abundance.     Abundance 
of  any  commodity  is  a  situation 
.   with  which     the     Price     System 
*  has  never  before  been   faced   in 
all  its  seven  thousand  years  and 
has  never  been   asked  to   distri- 
bute,    and     yet     we     apparently 
grasp  that  archaic  social  system 
as  though     we     were     drowning 
4  men  grasping  at  a  straw. 

There  are  today  over  one-third 

of  the  families  of  North  America 

who  do  not  obtain  sufficient  fresh 

vegetables   to   maintain  healthful 

giving,  and  yet  we  are  somehow 

prompted   to    defend   with    gusto 

,   that  social  system  rather  than  at- 

..   tempt  to  understand  a  technolog- 

cal  operation  wherein  all     North 

Americans  would  have  access  to 

all  North  America's  technological 

attainments  and  thereby  have  an 

assured  and    adequate     standard 

of  living. 

Technocrats   throughout   North 
America    will    expect    KemiKul- 


ture  as  conducted  and  perfected 
today  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Allen  to  re- 
main rather  hidden,  like  the  light 
beneath  the  bushel,  not  because 
of  his  reluctance  to  share  his 
findings  with  every  other  North 
American,  but  because  our  ar- 
chaic set  of  social  concepts  and 
controls  will  not  permit  its  more 
widespread  adoption. 

Technocrats  can  but  wish  him 
well  and  salute  him  for  his  re- 
search, knowing  that  until  the 
social  system  of  North  America 
be  changed  his  contribution  to- 
wards a  healthier  nation  cannot 
be  given  to  all  its  citizens.  That 
this  system  is  past  all  repair  is 
obvious  to  many  thousands  of 
North  American  citizens  who 
realize  that  it  must  soon  give  way 
to  the  thundering  giant  of  a 
technological  control  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  for  the 
benefit  of  every  North  American. 

Technocracy  indicts  the  up- 
holders of  that  system  with 
knowingly  and  wilfully  sabotag- 
ing yet  another  means  towards  a 
fuller  life  of  health  and  security 
for  all  citizens  of  this  Continent. 
Their  infamy  will  shortly  ring 
throughout  the  land. 

— Horace  W.  Carpenter 


I  FORESEE  UNEMPLOYMENT  as  a  postwar  problem  and  ...  unless  we  can 
•meet  the  unemployment  situation  we  can't  save  the  free  enterprise  system  of  the 
United  States.  —George  P.  Ellis,  C.P.A. 
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The  Culture  of  Abundance 


The  culture  of  tomorrow  must  be  something  new,  and  its  genera 
form  will  be  laid  down  by  the  pattern  of  technology  on  this  Con 
tinent.  Our  art,  our  philosophy,  our  literature,  must  be  a  reflectioi 
of  the  technology  and  the  abundance  of  the  New  America. 


(continued   from 

Five 

1-y  HEREFORE  in  spirit  and 
content  the  new  culture  will 
be  spacious  and  free.  Having  at 
last  lifted  itself  out  of  the  ten- 
sion of  economic  poverty,  it  will 
stand  above  the  old  battle  with 
brute  earth;  it  will  transcend  the 
crude  motivations  of  hunger  and 
money;  it  will  set  man's  mind 
free  for  the  true  destiny  of  spirit. 

In  an  age  of  poverty,  men  are 
necessarily  'practical';  in  the  tran- 
sitional era  when  production  is  a- 
bundant  and  distribution  is  poor, 
men  are — not  necessarily,  but 
morbidly — resolved  to  emphasize 
and  demand  the  'practical';  but  in 
a  true  age  of  abundance,  men 
will  be  practical  and  so  they  will 
not  have  to  insist  on  it.  Being 
actually  practical,  they  can  at  last 
be  poetic. 

For  what  is  the  essence  of  the 
poetic  mind? — That  it  seeks  in 
experience  not  a  means  to  a  fur- 
ther end,  but  realization!  Max 
Eastman  in  his  superb  book  on 
the  psychological  nature  of  poet- 
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ry,  makes  this  forever  lucid:  th< 
practical  mind  sees  a  road  as  ar 
instrument  of  the  journey;  the 
poetic  mind  sees  the  road  itsel 
and  the  experience  of  the  journey 

Now  while  man  struggled  witl 
economic  need,  or  with  the  win 
ning  of  the  abundance  which  h( 
had  created  but  which  was  kep 
from  him,  naturally  he  woulc 
make  his  culture  utilitarian — the 
means  to  an  end.  He  would  noi 
enlist  his  energies  in  the  true  life 
of  art:  the  realization  of  life 
Artists  would  occur  as  freaks  and 
accidents;  they  would  be  ignored 
as  non-functional,  or  opposed  as 
nuisances  and  threats  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  way 
of  all  flesh  would  so  engross  the 
interest  of  man  that  there  would 
be  little  interest  or  energy  for  the 
way  of  all  spirit. 

Man  would  naturally  develop 
a  culture  that  would  move  in  the 
direction  of  prose;  his  prose 
would  move  naturally  in  the  di- 
rection of  naturalism  and  realism; 
his  naturalism  would  move  natur- 
ally in  the  direction  of  satire  and 
debunking,  or  journalism,  or  sav- 
age expression  of    the    worst,  01 
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sociological  amelioration,  or  pro- 
paganda (whether  for  the  status 
quo  or  the  flux  quo).    Literature 
would  be  largely  pathological  or 
largely   medicinal — either  an  ex- 
pression of  the  headache  of  the 
day-after  catastrophe,  or  medici- 
nal  propaganda    to    remove   the 
headache.     There  would  be  little 
pure   poetry,   few   poets,   and   no 
'great  audiences'  which  Whitman 
rightly  said  are  the  condition  of 
■  great      poets.      Poets     would   be 
1  lonely     adventurers     forever     in 
1  peril  when  they  were  not  in  ob- 
scurity.    Men  would    ignore    or 
f  hate  the  thing  that  poets  in  the 
''widest  sense  come  to  create:  Ths 
celebration  of  Life  itself. 

But  the  age  of  abundance,  be- 
J  ng  itself  practical,  will  transcend 
,  :he  'practical'.    It  will,  having  set 
j.is  free  from  the  horrible  minor 
problem  of  making  a  living,  put 
is  at  last  face  to  face  with  the 
spiritual  and  major  need  of  mak- 
,]  ng  a  life.  Hunger  and  money,  the 
■  >etty  dynamics  of  time,  will  cease 
o  motivate:   we     shall     have  to 
ind     the     dynamic     of     eternity 
Vnd  that  will  give  us  new  inter- 
est  in    artists    like    Shakespeare 
nd  Blake  and  Whitman  and  Vil- 
3n  and  Thoreau     and     Melville 
'  nd   Rembrandt   and   Van   Gogh 
nd  Beethoven.     It  will  give  us 
n  interest  in  going  beyond  them 
lto   a    new     dimension     of    the 
3irit.     It  will  be  the  intense  dis- 


covery of  the  intense  adventures 
of  life. 

Thus  the  culture  of  abundance 
will  mean  the  return  of  poetry. 
(Not  of  verse  alone.  I  use  the 
word  poetry  in  the  largest  sense, 
to  include  the  truth  of  the  widest 
art — music,  painting,  sculpture, 
creative  prose.  Jean  Christophe 
or  The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh, 
Thoreau's  Journals,  Van  Gogh's 
Sun-flowers:  these  are  all  poetry 
in  the  width  of  verity). 

In  an  integral  economy,  we 
shall  be  able  to  transfer  much 
more  spiritual  enthusiasm  to  art. 
We  shall  have  time — and  need — 
to  celebrate  life  in  itself.  We 
shall — and  here  Spengler's  idea 
of  'winter'  fails  to  apply  to  the 
culture  of  technology — break  the 
patterns  of  modern  megalopolitan 
and  cerebral  man  under  an  up- 
surge of  love,  or  joy,  of  life.  We 
shall  love  life  again,  and  enter 
upon  the  renaissance  of  wonder. 

Life  again  will  be,  in  the  noble 
sense,  play.  For  the  culture  of 
abundance  can  be  at  last  spon- 
taneous— 'a  self-rolling  wheel.' 
All  the  old  elemental  interests — 
nature,  love,  curiosity,  the  danc- 
ing of  the  mind — will  not  end, 
but  rather  begin  on  a  new  plane 
and  with  a  new  mood.  They  will 
all  be  reborn;  they  will  all  be  as 
new  as  earth  to  a  man  suddenly 
born  at  the  age  of  thirty;  they  will 
all   demand  restatement,   re-cele- 
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bration,  in  terms  of  higher  scope 
and  voltage.  They  will  no  longer 
be  merely  candles  dimly  and  fit- 
fully and  frailly  beautiful,  but 
electricity,  lighting  man's  world 
with  white  miracle. 

We  shall  not,  for  example, 
scorn  Nature:  we  shall  at  last  be 
able  to  love  Nature  now  that  she 
is  not  our  taskmaster  but  our 
comrade,  not  our  step-mother  but 
our  bride.  The  man  with  the 
hoe  could  not  really  love  Corot's 
dream-trees;  nor  Keats  the  bee- 
chen  green  and  shadows  number- 
less in  all  their  Eden-beauty 
while  the  hungry  generations 
trod  him  down.  The  leaves  of 
grass,  the  pines  around  a  new 
Walden,  the  Andes  or  the  hills 
north  of  Boston,  the  Atlantic  arm 
of  Cape  Cod  where  the  breakers 
dig  holes  big  enough  to  bury  a 
horse,  the  pussywillows  like  little 
snowy  mice  or  the  waterlilies 
drifting  like  suns  in  cups  of  snow 
.  .  .  these  will  be  beautiful  indeed 
to  the  men  of  the  new  age — who 
at  last  will  have  time  to  look  at 
them.  Transcending  the  drag  of 
Nature,  we  shall  be  able  finally 
to  see  the  dream  of  Nature. 

Love,  too,  must  be  celebrated 
in  the  culture  of  abundance.  The 
foolish  Russians  dismiss  love  as  a 
'bourgeois  sentimentality,'  a  dis- 
missal which  is  certainly  a  pro- 
letarian stupidity.  But  love  will 
be  reborn  as  a  dynamic,  a  motiva- 
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tion,  a  victory;  in  life,  it  will  be- 
come richly  possible — demanding 
in  life  and  in  art  a  new  finesse,  | 
a  new  scope,  a  new  depth.  Love 
in  the  life  of  abundance  will  be 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  And  cer- 
tainly culture,  celebrating  and- 
realizing  love,  will  make  it  a 
thing  of  spiritual  play,  of  exuber- 
ant ecstasy  and  noble  anguish. 
Love — of  course  with  new  tech- 
nique and  variety — will  again  be- 
come all  that  it  was  to  Shake- 
speare: the  central  drama  of  per- 
sonal life.  Lovers'  tongues  will 
sound  even  sweeter  by  night  thaD 
they  did  in  old  Verona  where 
Juliet's  bounty  was  as  boundless, 
as  the  sea.  We  shall  know,  as 
Keats  inadequately  and  tragical- 
ly longed  to  know,  the  'white 
million  pleasured  breast'  of  love 
The  culture  of  abundance  will  nol 
say  but  realize  the  truth:  Love  it 
a  deed. 

Everywhere  in  the  culture  o: 
abundance  we  shall  develop  wha 
John  Cowper  Powys  call  the  'ich 
tyosaurus-ego',  and  delight  as  h( 
does  in  the  rich  sensuous  experi 
ences  of  living.  We  shall  do  wha 
Thoreau  did  with  the  leisure  h< 
won  by  doing  without  (only  w< 
shall  win  it  by  doing  with) — mak 
life  an  adventure  and  a  poerr 
full  of  the  wine  as  well  as  th 
bread  of  the  sacrament.  We  shal 
loaf  in  the  sun  like  Whitman;  de 
light  in  existence    like    Huckle 
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berry  Finn  drinking  in  sun  or 
starlight  through  his  naked  hide; 
love  the  'innumerable  stains  and 
splendid  dyes'  as  Keats  did.  We 
shall  expand  into  exuberance  and 
play;  we  shall  love  color,  imag- 
ery, humor,  'Dance,  and  Proven- 
cal song,  and  sunburnt  mirth.' 
We  shall  have  plenty  of  the  daily 
bread:  therefore  we  shall  seek  the 
power  and  the  glory.  Integral 
like  the  lilies  in  our  economy,  we 
shall  clothe  our  lives  like  Solo- 
mon exuberant  in  the  rainbow. 

In  the  culture  of  abundance, 
philosophy  too  will  be  at  last  pos- 
sible. Man's  mind  will  be  free 
from  the  petty  enigmas  and  the 
utilitarian  tactics  of  time;  it  can 
confront  eternity.  The  three  di- 
mensions will  be  our  servants; 
!we  can  explore  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion. And  we  shall  have  a  new 
technique  of  mind,  too:  we  shall 
give  the  realm  of  means  and  ends 
to  the  technicians;  we  shall  take 
;the  realm  of  direct  experience  of 
•living  reality  for  the  new  artist- 
philosophers.  Our  energy  will  be 
free  for  intense  direct  realization. 
We  shall,  like  the  artist,  the  mys- 
tic, the  lover,  synthesize  intellect 
5and  being.  We  shall  enter  life 
idirectly;  we  shall  not  'think 
about',  but  know.  Man's  mind 
(hungering  (as  Nietzsche  phrased 
it)  like  the  lion  for  his  prey,  will 
strike  that  elusive  game  down 
and  drink  the  hot  blood  of  truth. 


And  finally,  the  essential  and 
whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  abund- 
ance will  make  culture  fluid  and 
free.  Functional  and  experiment- 
al in  style,  masterful  in  mood, 
playful  and  free  in  spirit,  revital- 
izing old  reality  with  a  new 
height  of  being,  the  culture  of 
abundance  will  break  all  patterns 
of  mechanization.  The  machine, 
then  man's  servant,  will  no  longer 
be  man's  god.  We  shall  see  ma- 
chines for  what  they  are — an  in- 
strument and  a  means;  we  shall 
not  any  more  regard  them  as  an 
end  or  a  creator.  Mechanism 
will  be  less  persuasive  as  a  creed 
in  philosophy  and  art.  Mechani- 
zation will  be  less  possible,  for 
man's  vitality,  man's  dynamic  of 
joy,  will  be  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  will  flood  all  static  and 
sterile  patterns  with  the  crimson 
energy  of  the  spontaneous  blood. 

The  age  of  poverty  was  like  a 
tree  planted  in  sandy  soil  that 
must  use  all  its  energy  or  most  of 
its  energy  simply  to  grow  at  pll. 
The  age  of  abundance  will  be 
like  a  tree  planted  in  rich  soil, 
that  can  grow  without  strain  and 
can  bourgeon  freely  into  beauty 
of  flower  and  splendor  of  fruit. 

Thus  the  culture  of  abundance 
will  be  the  culture  of  a  fourth 
dimension. 

Having  mastered  the  riddle  of 
how  to  make  a  living,  man  will 
face  the  adventure  of  making  a 
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life.  He  will  rise  from  the  three 
dimensions  of  practicality  and 
time,  into  a  fourth  dimension  of 
creative  being.  He  will  master 
the  way  of  all  flesh;  he  will  be 
ready  at  last  for  the  way  of  all 
spirit. 

Long  ago  the  first  Columbus 
discovered  our  physical  America. 
Now  the  work  of  that  Columbus 
nears  final  completion — we  are 
creating  and  building  the  physi- 
cal America  whose  outline  and 
potentiality  he  discovered.  And 
when  the  great  work  is,  by  Tech- 


nocracy, at  last  finished,  then  we 
shall  be  ready — as  already  we 
are  impatient — for  the  Second 
Columbus,  the  Columbus  who 
shall  create  into  discovery  the 
America  of  the  mind. 

Shall  we  not,  with  Whitman, 
bid  our  daring  souls  to  shake  oul 
more  canvas,  and  to  sail  on,  til 
we  see  the  surf  flashing  white 
round  the  San  Salvador  of  the 
new  culture,  and  touch,  our 
selves,  the  Second  America? 

— E.  Merrill  Rooi 
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-^C  A  MAN  about  46  years  of  age,  giving  the  name  of  Joshua  Coppersmith,  has  beei 
arrested  in  New  York  for  attempting  to  extort  funds  from  ignorant  and  superstition 
people  by  exhibiting  a  device  which  he  says  will  convey  the  human  voice  any  distanc 
over  metallic  wires,  so  that  it  will  be  heard  by  the  listener  at  the  other  end.  He  call; 
the  instrument  a  "telephone,'  which  is  obviously  intended  to  imitate  the  word  'tele 
graph'  and  win  the  confidence  of  those  who  know  the  success  of  the  latter  instrumen 
without  understanding  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Well-informed  peopl 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  transmit  the  human  voice  over  wires  as  may  be  don 
with  dots  and  dashes  and  signals  of  the  Morse  code,  and  that,  were  it  possible  to  d' 
so,  the  thing  would  be  of  no  practical  value.  The  authorities  who  apprehended  thi  - 
criminal  are  to  be  congratulated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  punishment  will  b 
prompt  and  fitting,  that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other  conscienceless  schemer 
who  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

-Clipped  from  a  Maryland  newspaper,  published  in  1861 

*  THIS  CURRENT  MADNESS  in  Manhatten  is  different  from  any  previous  boor!  WU 
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because  no  one  believes  in  it.  The  boom  of  1929  was  believable.  Mr.  Hoover  had  pr< 
mised  it  would  be  permanent.  But  the  American  people  know  that  this  one  won't  las 
and  the  universal  emotion  here  today  is  fear  of  the  future.  In  their  blind  way,  an'  a'l( 
having  a  good  time  while  they  can,  the  American  people  are  trying  to  find  out  wher<  ^ 
their  nation  is  going,  how  they  will  work  and  eat  in  normal  times,  and  despite  th 
political  promises  and  economists'  figures,  no  one  can  tell  them.  — Bruce  Hutchiso: 


if  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  1950's  will  not  be  able  to  supply  employment  for  ever 
body  then  wanting  work  at  the  kind  of  pick-and-shovel  jobs  there  would  have  bee'  I 
before  1914.  Less  and  less  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  going  to  be  done  by  hand.  Moi 
and  more  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  going  to  be  done  by  machine.  Power  to  driy 
machinery — power  to  split  the  atom — power  to  produce  the  explosive  fuels  which  wi 
propel  the  rocket  lanes  across  the  oceans  in  five  hours — power  will  be  the  key  t 
domestic  economy,  and  to  international  relationships.  Power  for  good,  or  evil? 

— Elmore  Philpcm 
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The  Concept  of  Legalities 


Governance  of  the  next  most  probable  society  on  this  Continent  can- 
not be  installed  in  conformity  with  the  preconceived  theories  of 
constitutionalities.  The  governance  of  the  North  America  of  to- 
morrow will  be  dictated  by  the  physical  factors  which  exist. 


BECAUSE  Technocracy  makes 
no  pretentions  to  political 
democracy  it  is  immediately 
labelled  'dictatorship' — and  to 
give  the  technological  touch  of 
[North  America  the  intellectual 
liberals  of  this  Continent  have 
seized  upon  the  quaint  phrase  of 
dictatorship  of  the  engineer.' 
rhe  phrase  has  the  quality  that 
.s  loved  by  the  opulent  press  of 
/.he  Continent,  for  every  news- 
paper can  display  jubilantly,  car- 
.oons  of  ruthless  automatons, 
lictatorial  engineers  leering  vil- 
ainously  from  their  control  pan- 
els, watching  the  peoples  perish 
,  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  social 
Frankenstein. 

The  theory  of  the  critics  who 
naintain    that    Technocracy  pro- 
poses dictatorship,  is  that  the  pre- 
tention   of   dictatorship     can    be 
ealized  only  through  a  statement 
>f  legalities  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
titution.      The    theory     demon- 
trates   only   too    well    that    the 
forementioned  critics  are  guided 
1 1  their  analysis  by  the  concepts 
f  European  political  philosophy. 
Although  the  definition  of  'dic- 


tatorship' is  vague,  the  scholars 
of  political  affairs  undoubtedly 
are  referring  to  such  forms  of 
dictatorship  as  are  at  present  in 
force  in  the  fascist  nations  of 
Europe.  The  installation  of  fas- 
cist dictatorship  as  a  mode  of  con- 
trol on  this  Continent  is  impos- 
sible because  of  the  physical  set- 
up of  North  America.  There 
must  needs  arise  on  this  Contin- 
ent a  new  technic  of  social  ad- 
ministration, a  governance  that 
is  endemic  to  this  Continent 
and  capable  of  maintaining  the 
efficient  operation  of  a  high-en- 
ergy  social   mechanism. 

The  political  philosophies  of 
democracy,  fascism,  communism, 
socialism,  monarchy,  plutocracy, 
and  aristocracy  are  endemic  to 
civilizations  of  scarcity  conditions 
and  low-energy  operation.  The 
basic  motif  of  political  govern- 
ance is  to  maintain  the  values  of 
the  existing  economy  and  stabili- 
ty of  the  status  quo.,  The  prime 
procedure  of  political  governance 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  armed 
forces  of  defence  and  offence,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  semblance 
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of  internal  order. 

There  naturally  accumulated 
through  the  course  of  the  ages, 
philosophies  of  political  adminis- 
tration and  social  control,  these 
philosophies  applying  strictly  to 
conditions  of  scarcity  and  low- 
energy  social  operation.  The  po- 
litical philosophies  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, down  through  More, 
Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Macchiavelli  to  Marx, 
and  to  the  contemporary  political 
philosophies  of  Mussolini,  D'An- 
nunzio,  Pareto,  and  Hitler — in 
spite  of  their  superficial  differ- 
ences— are  all  alike  in  that  they 
apply  of  necessity  to  social  en- 
tities of  low  extraneous  energy 
consumption.  These  various  po- 
litical philosophies — in  spite  of 
their  pretentious  antitheses — are 
all  alike  in  that  they  are  basically 
statements  of  legalities.  They  are 
credos  of  individual  concepts 
which  the  authors  of  these  vari- 
ous theories  believed  to  be  the 
most  'moral  and  good'  for  the 
masses,  and  which,  if  agreed  to 
by  the  population,  would  lead  to 
some  vague  salvation  of  humani- 
ty. 

This  basis  of  all  political  philo- 
sophy— the  statement  of  legalities 
— involves  the  abidance  to  cer- 
tain rules  which  delegate  pre- 
rogatives of  action  to  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  and  power  to  the 
various  instruments   of  the   poli- 
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tical  administration. 

The  political  philosophy  intro- 
duced into  America  was  that  of 
a  democracy,  based  on  the  theory 
of  governance  in  England  and  in- 
fluenced much  by  the  political 
theories  of  certain  French  philo- 
sophers, primarily  Montesquieu. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  statement  of  legalities  and 
moralistic  concepts,  delegating, 
certain  prerogatives  and  powers 
to  the  various  bodies  of  the 
federal  and  state  administrations, 
and  to  the  population  at  large. 
The  theory  was  that  the  state- 
ment of  legalities  was  an  infall- 
ible guarantee  to  the  prevention 
of  dictatorship  by  an  individual1 
or  by  an  oligarchy  of  individuals 
And  it  was  the  argumentation 
over  the  legalities  of  the  consti- 
tution that  led  to  the  futile  clash 
between  the  President  and  the1 
supporters  of  the  Supreme  Court1 
in  1938.  Both  sides  made  claim1 
to  the  championship  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  political  stalwarts 
of  both  sides  interpreted  the 
statement  of  legalities  in  such  a  i 
way  as  to  prove  that  the  othei 
side  was  the  proponent  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  British  North  America  Ad 
(which  applies  to  Canada)  is,  ii 
essence,  the  very  same  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Technocracy    takes    its    stanc 
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that  neither  democracy  nor  fas- 
cism, nor  any  other  theory  of 
governance  that  has  arisen  in 
Europe  or  Asia  is  feasible  as  a 
technic  of  control  in  North  Am- 
erica. Dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, or  of  the  vested  interests, 
is  subversive  to  the  technological 
progression  of  this  Continent,  and 
any  attempt  to  install  such  modes 
of  control  would  result  inevitably 
in  the  chaotic  disintegration  of 
society  on  this  Continent. 

The  accelerating  advance  of 
technology  on  this  Continent  is 
forcing  the  installation  of  a  new 
technic  of  control,  and  since  tech- 
nology is  the  pervading  factor  in 
North  America,  that  social  con- 
trol must  needs  be  a  technological 
administration.  The  governance 
of  the  next  most  probable  society 
Dn  this  Continent  cannot  be  in- 
stalled in  conformity  with  the 
preconceived  philosophies  or 
theories  of  intellectual  constitu- 
donalities.  The  governance  of 
he  North  America  of  tomorrow 
jvill  be  dictated  by  the  physical 
(factors  that  exist. 

The  difference  between  a  high- 
:nergy  civilization  and  a  low-en- 
ergy civilization  is  analogous  to 
he  differences  between  a  mech- 
inism  with  a  low  rate  of  energy 
conversion  and  one  of  high-ener- 
?y  conversion.  There  is  a  differ- 
nce  of  scalar  quantity.  The 
practicability  of  individual  or  col- 


lective opinion  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
increase  of  the  scalar  quantity. 

To  illustrate  with  an  example 
frequently  used  by  Technocracy, 
if  we  wish  to  block  the  flow  of  a 
small  trickle  of  water  down  a  hill- 
side the  means  of  arriving  at  a 
decision  are  unlimited.  A  hund- 
red decisions  are  equivalent  in 
mechanical  practicability;  for  a 
brick,  a  stone,  or  a  clod  would 
serve  as  well  as  a  slab  of  con- 
crete. Further,  any  error  in  the 
decision  made  could  do  little 
harm  for  the  rate  of  flow  of  the 
water  would  be  of  a  low  order. 

If  we  retain  the  same  physical 
components  and  study  the  flow 
of  water  in  the  penstock  of  a 
large  hydro-electrical  project,  we 
see  a  different  situation.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  scalar 
quantity  of  our  system,  and  the 
means  of  arriving  at  a  decision 
have  narrowed  down.  There  can 
be  no  decision  arrivation  through 
democratic  consensus  of  opinion. 
The  physical  factors  of  the  sys- 
tem dictate  the  decision,  and 
there  can  be  only  one  decision. 
An  incorrect  decision  would  do 
irreparable  harm,  most  probably 
resulting  in  the  physiological  dis- 
integration of  the  person  or  per- 
sons making  that  incorrect  deci- 
sion. 

The  decisions  in  the  operation 
of  a    high-energy    civilization,   a 
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Technate,  will  be  arrived  at 
through  research  into  the  physi- 
cal factors  of  the  situation  under 
consideration.  The  execution  of 
any  decision  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Functional  Se- 
quence to  which  the  operation 
applied,  and  thus  the  decision 
would  be  carried  out  by  those 
competent  to  do  so. 

The  Technate  of  North  Ameri- 
ca will  operate  on  a  thermo-dy- 
namically  balanced  load,  that 
balanced  load  operation  being 
maintained,  primarily,  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  Energy 
Certificate.  No  matter  how  dic- 
tatorial a  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons felt,  they  could  have  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  physical  operation 
of  a  Technate,  for  their  conduct 
in  conformity  to  the  physical  op- 
eration of  the  Technate  would  be 
automatically  necessitated  re- 
gardless of  their  individual  per- 
sonalities. Any  attempt  to  make 
a  decision  contrary  to  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  mechanism 
would  be  an  abortive  attempt, 
for  technology's  justice  is  smooth 
and  swift.     No  man  who  has  fal- 
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len  from  a  thousand-foot  cliff  ha: 
ever  bribed  the  Laws  of  Gravity 

Any  statement  of  legalitie: 
would  be  futile  in  attempting  t< 
specify  the  operations  of  a  high 
energy  civilization.  The  state 
ment  of  legalities  is  a  treaty,  an< 
treaties  can  be  broken. 

The  specifications  of  the  nex 
most  probable  state  of  society  01 
this  Continent  are  not  a  state 
ment  of  legalities.  The  next  mos 
probable  state  of  society  on  thi 
Continent,  the  Technate  of  Nortl 
America,  is  arrived  at  througl 
the  study  of,  and  research  into 
the  technological  and  biologica 
trends  of  this  Continental  Area 
Those  trends  have  specified  tha 
all  imported  political  concepts— 
whether  they  be  democracy,  fas 
cism,  or  communism — are  impos 
sible  as  technics  of  control  of  ; 
high-energy  civilization.  Tech 
nocracy  states  that  these  aliei 
concepts  are  cluttering  the  roar 
to  the  New  America.  The  citi 
zens  of  North  America  will  hav< 
to  clear  that  road  if  they  are  t< 
make  the  transition  to  the  Nev 
America.  — William  Jani 
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*     ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Ethel  M.  Cruickshank,  of  Cambridge  University,  the  hen 
a  highly  specialized  machine  for  conversion  of  raw  materials  into  human  foodstuff* 
She  states  that  the  hen's  efficiency  in  this  respect  is  greater  than  that  of  any  othe 
farm  animal  with  the  exception  of  the  dairy  cow. 

The  original  jungle  fowl  from  which  the  hen  has  descended  laid  only  20  to  26  egg 
a  year,  but  by  selective  breeding  and  scientific  feeding  higher  producing  hens  hav 
been  obtained,  laying  250  eggs  or  more  annually.  A  hen  laying  250  eggs  will  mam 
facture  and  pack  31  lbs.  of  a  finished  product,  though  she  herself  may  weigh  only 
lbs.  — Nutritional  Observatory  (H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
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rhe  Story  of  Alberta  Coal 


Only  about  9,000  men  are  now  engaged  in  Alberta's  coal  mining  in- 
dustry, but  production  capacity  is  substantially  greater  than  it  was 
even  during  the  '20's  when  more  than  12,000  were  employed  in  the 
Province's  coalfields. 


^s  WAMPED  with  more  orders 
3  than  it  will  be  able  to  fill, 
dberta's  flourishing  coal  mining 
ldustry  is  now  worrying  about 
eveloping  new  markets  to  main- 
]  lin  most  of  the  province's  two 
]  undred  collieries  in  profitable 
Deration  when  peace  returns 
id  the  tremendous  wartime  de- 
lands  shrink  away. 

J   Marketing  has  always  been  the 

lief  problem  of  the  industry  in 

J  irmal  times  and  it  promises  to 

•u  an  even  greater  one  than  ever 

,j  >fore  in  the  coming  peace  era, 

Jue   largely    to    the   long   strides 

iade    in    increasing    production 

(pacity   of  the   industry   and  to 

|\e    determination    of    Albertans 

1  see  that  their  coal  reserves  are 

( veloped. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  expan- 
se of  Canada's  war  effort  and 
I?  growing  demands  for  coal, 
>berta  collieries  have  progres- 
sely  shattered  one  record  after 
aether  in     boosting     production 


R>rinted  from  Western   Business  and 
♦  ustry,    by    kind    permission    of    the 


capacity  and  the  province's  coal 
industry  could  now  mine  consid- 
erably more  than  12,000,000  tons 
of  coal  in  a  year — if  sufficient 
experienced  coal  miners  could  be 
found.  Some  officials  place  the 
capacity  at  15,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Never  before  has  the  industry 
been  developed  to  such  a  high 
capacity',  but  not  even  in  this 
73rd  year  of  coal  mining  in  Al- 
berta can  officials  say  that  the 
province  produced  8,000,000  tons 
of  coal  in  any  one  year.  When 
the  industry  had  enough  miners 
to  fully  exploit  its  vast  coal  re- 
serves it  lacked  markets;  now  it 
has  unlimited  markets  but  seri- 
ously lacks  experienced  miners. 
After  the  war,  officials  fear,  it 
will  be  the  old  story  of  not  en- 
ough markets. 

In  only  four  years  has  the 
province  been  able  to  exceed  the 
7,000,000-ton  production  mark, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  accessible 
coal  reserves  even  today  are  es- 
timated at  61  billion  tons.  All 
reserves  of  coal  in  the  province 
are  estimated  at  approximately 
327  billion  tons. 
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The  banner  years  for  the  in- 
dustry from  the  standpoint  of 
tonnage  figures  were:  1942 — 7,- 
754,279  tons;  1943—7,677,982  tons; 
1928—7,336,330  tons;  1929—7,- 
150,693  tons.  Each  of  those  an- 
nual outputs  had  a  value  of 
roughly  $23,000,000. 

From  the  financial  standpoint, 
however,  the  banner  years  were 
those  of  the  inflation  period  fol- 
lowing the  First  Great  War,  es- 
pecially 1920,  when  the  province's 
output  of  6,907,765  tons  of  coal 
had  a  value  of  $30,186,933.  The 
output  dropped  during  the  next 
three  years  but  the  annual  value 
still  ranged  between  $24,352,000 
and  $28,000,000. 

In  spite  of  the  great  pressure 
on  the  industry  this  year  officials 
are  not  certain  that  1944  produc- 
tion will  exceed  7,000,000  tons. 
At  the  end  of  August  production 
totalled  4,595,124  tons  and  into 
November  the  output  was  esti- 
mated at  approximately  6,000,000 
tons. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  produced 
in  Alberta  comes  from  about  60 
mines,  the  remaining  140  being 
of  minor  importance.  Neverthe- 
less, every  colliery  in  the  pro- 
vince has  heavy  backlogs,  such 
heavy  backlogs  that  hundreds  of 
orders  may  not  be  filled  in  time 
to  meet  delivery  dates  and  ex- 
pectations are  that  wholesale  can- 
cellations of  orders  will  follow  as 
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the  winter  advances  into  its  latt< 
half. 

The  greatest  handicap  in  tl 
industry  throughout  this  year  h 
been  a  continuing  shortage  of  e 
perienced  miners.  .  In  some  f iel, 
collieries  have  no  more  than  hi 
a  full  crew.  Every  mine  in  op€ 
ation  is  in  need  of  more  worke] 
a  recent  survey  revealing  th 
colliery  operators  have  standi 
orders  for  1,650  experienc 
miners  and  820  other  workers. 

Only  about  9,000  men  are  m 
engaged  in  Alberta's  coal  mini 
industry  but  production  capaci 
is  substantially  greater  than 
was  even  during  the  '20's  wh 
more  than  12,000  were  employ 
in  the  province's  coal  fields.  Ti 


factors  have  contributed  to 
larger  capacity:  Firstly,  the  gre 
er  mechanization  and  improy 
methods  of  mining;  and  second 
the  development  of  import! 
strip  mines,  where  coal  is  eas 
and  quickly  produced  by  the  i 
of  bull-dozers  and  power  shovi 

The    story    of    Alberta's    c 
mining  industry  is  a  story  ab< 
Canada's    richest    coal    provin 
It  is  also  the  story  of  an  endl 
struggle  to  find,  develop  and 
tain    markets.     Brightening 
marring   that  story  alternately 
eras  of  booming    expansion   i 
sharp  curtailments,  high  earni, 
with    wild     spending    and    tl 
poverty,   continuous  employm; 
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ind  then  often  less  than  80  days 
>f  work  in  a  whole  year,  perfect 
1  larmony    and    general    strikes. 

The    history    of    the    industry 
,  tarts   on   a  hot   summer   day   in 
872   when  Nicholas   Sheran,   an 
dventurous  and  industrious  gold 
rospector,  arrived  in  the  North 
,  Vest  Territories  from  Fort  Ben- 
;  )n,   Montana,   to    open    up    the 
frst  coal  mine  in  what  later  be- 
Ume    the    province    of    Alberta, 
or    some    years    before    Indians 
i  ^d     been     burning     'black     dia- 
monds'  in  this   region   and   their 
njkles  of  rich  deposits  had  spread 
»|  to  the  border  state. 
1  Indians  met    Sheran  and  his  ox- 
"'am   and   took   him   to    look    at 
Tick  seams  of  coal    jutting    out 
bm  the  banks  of    the    Oldman 
Iver.     They  helped   him   break 
J^ay  huge  chunks  of  coal  and  the 
fst   mine   was    started,    directly 
Tross  the    river    from    the    site 
Mere  the  last  great  Indian  battle 
i  the  history  of  the  North  West 
is  fought  just  two  years  earlier 
khe  Battle  of  Lethbridge. 

Recognizing  Sheran's  pioneer- 
m  work,  the  Historic  Sites  and 
knuments  Board  of  Canada  in 
H8  erected  a  monument  in 
L:hbridge's  civic  gardens.  The 
ttrds  on  the  plaque  tell  the 
try: 

"l^irst  Coal  Mine  in  Alberta.' 
In  1872,  on  the  western  bank 
tfJie  Oldman  River  at  the  pre- 
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sent  site  of  the  Federal  Mine, 
Nicholas  Sheran  opened  the  first 
coal  mine  in  Alberta.  He  broke 
his  own  trails,  found  his  own 
markets,  and  hauled  coal  by  ox- 
team  200  miles  to  Fort  Benton, 
Montana,  and  other  distant 
points.  Thus  was  founded  a  vital 
industry  that  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  and 
welfare  of  western  Canada.' 

From  that  small  beginning  has 
developed  one  of  Alberta's  major 
industries,  an  industry  which  has 
now  produced     over     200,000,000 
tons  of  coal  and    created    more 
than  $600,000,000  of  new  wealth. 
It  was  not  until  1883,  however, 
that  coal  mining  was  launched  on 
a  commercial  scale    in    Alberta. 
That  year  workers  started  to  dig 
into  the   coal-lined  banks  of  the 
South     Saskatchewan     River     at 
Medicine     Hat.     The     following 
year  the  famous  Gait  family  op- 
ened up  the   present   Lethbridge 
field  and  named  the  mining  camp 
Coalbanks.        The      name      was 
changed  to  Lethbridge  in  1885. 

Development  of  new  fields  fol- 
lowed quickly.  Operations  were 
started  in  the  Canmore  field  in 
1888,  in  the  Edmonton  field  in 
1891,  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  in 
1900.  More  and  more  fields  were 
brought  into  production  and  to- 
day the  province  has  dozens  of 
proven  coal  fields. 

The  Crow's    Nest    Pass,    Can- 
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more,  Nordegg  and  Mountain 
Park  regions  are  the  principal 
producers  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  bulk  of  the  sub-bituminous 
coal  comes  from  Saunders  Creek, 
Pincher  Creek,  Coalspur,  Prairie 
Creek  and  Pekisko.  Chief  do- 
mestic coal  fields  in  production 
are  those  about  Lethbridge, 
Drumheller  and  Edmonton. 

Earliest  records  of  the  industry 
state  that  Alberta's  coal  produc- 
tion amounted  to  43,220  tons  in 
1886.  In  1906  the  1,000,000-ton 
mark  was  exceeded  and  produc- 
tion soared  to  2,894,469  tons  in 
1910.  More  records  were  broken 
as  production  intermittently 
climbed  and  then  dropped. 

While  the  trend  was  upward 
and  thousands  of  miners  enjoyed 
almost  steady  employment,  pros- 
perity was  evident  throughout 
coal  areas.  Then  orders  declined 
sharply,  mines  closed  and  des- 
perate cries  arose  for  markets. 
Several  times  special  commis- 
sions investigated  the  industry  in 


an  effort  to  bring  some  measur 
of  stability  to  it.  Even  now  an 
other  new  Royal  Commissio: 
appointed  to  inquire  into  th 
Canadian  coal  industry  is  pr€ 
paring  to  investigate  once  mor 
the  situation  in  Alberta. 

The  Alberta  coal  mining  indus 
try  has  been  subsidized  by  gov 
ernment  grants  and  reduced  rai 
way  freight  rates,  but  year  in  an 
year  out  the  fact  remained  th; 
Alberta's  immense  coal  reserve 
lay  too  far  away  from  industri; 
Ontario  and  Quebec  to  compe 
successfully  against  coal  import* 
cheaply  from  the  United  Stat 
and   Great  Britain. 

In  normal  times  the  life  of  tl 
industry  rested  almost  entire 
with  the  prairie  provinces,  ai 
a  small  extent  with  British  C 
lumbia.  Time  and  again  the  i 
dustry  tried  to  crash  the  easte: 
market,  but  generally  witho 
success. 

— George  A.  Yacku 


*  SOME  OF  ALBERTA'S  VAST  COAL  RESERVES,  estimated  at  1,072,627,400, 
metric  tons,  or  enough  to  last  for  1,800  years  at  the  rate  of  15,000,000  tons  produ 
annually — lie  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  Western  Venture  mine,  five  and  a  half  m: 
north  of  Taber,  Alta.,  is  uncovering  15,000  tons  monthly  just  by  removing  the  surf 
soil  with  bulldozers  and  scrapers  and  scooping  up  the  coal  with  drag-line  shovels. 

In  these  days  of  wartime  shortages,  the  Taber  property,  by  strip-mining  meth 
takes  a  shortcut  to  production.  One  man  with  a  drag-line  shovel  in  the  pit  can  prod 
500  tons  in  his  eight-hour  shift,  the  equivalent  of  the  output  of  200  men  working 
deep-seam  coal  mines  who  can  produce  about  two  and  a  half  tons  in  an  eight-h 
shift.  — Calgary  Alber 
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HAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
field.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 

USione  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
mly  program  of  social  and  economic 

Reconstruction   which   is   in    complete 

^intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 

J,he  age  in  which  we  live.' 

*WHEN? 

j^echnocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
i»f     1918-1919     when     Howard     Scott 
JjjOrmed  a  group  of  scientists,   engin- 
eers,    and     economists     that    became 
fy:no\vn  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research   organization.   Some 
|f   the    better    known    names    in    the 
['"echnical    Alliance    are    of    interest, 
I'uch  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
llhitect;    L.    K.     Comstock,     electrical 
Ingineer;   Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.   (now 
ell-known   writer);     Bassett    Jones, 
I  lectrical      engineer;      Leland      Olds, 
tatistician      (now      Federal      Power 
llommissionei) ;         Benton      Mackaye 
now   in   the   Forestry   Department); 
harles    P.    Steinmetz    and   Thorstein 
eblen     (both    now    dead).      Howard 
cott   was    Chief    Engineer.    In    1930 
\e  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
Dcracy.     In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
nder  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
ork    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 
>n-sectarian    membership    organiza- 
on.     In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
ons     of     the     present     Continental 
ombership  organization.   Since  1934 
technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
iflpt  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
Kwllapses,    or    rebirths.      This     is     in 
Jjbite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
fl'merally  'held   the   lid'   on   Technoc- 
icy,    until    early    in    1942    when    it 
llade  the  tremendous  'discovery*  that 
J^chnocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
ly full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
ilij'adquarters,   etc.,  in   full   swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate.     , 


a 


Forty  Years  of  Technology's  March 


1]N   the  inlerval  from   1900  to   1940   the  population   of  continental   United   States   in 
creased  from  about  76,000,000  to  132,000,000,  or  over  70  percent.  Yet  in  that  periodi 
the  number  of  farm  workers  decreased  more  than  10  percent.  The  greatly  increased 
production  by  fewer  workers  was  not  the  result  of  longer  hours  of  work  or  more  Iielpj 
by  women  and  children.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  science  and] 
technology  into  agriculture. 

The  use  of  electric  energy  increased  four  fold  in  the  interval  of  only  23  years  be- 
tween the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  From  1900  to  1940  .  .  . 
the  number  of  telephones  increased  sixteen  fold,  and  the  number  of  homes  having] 
electric  lights  increased  from  relatively  few  to  23  million. 

Of  35  million  homes  reporting  on  sanitary  equipment   and  lighting,  a     little     mo 
than  54  percent  were  equipped  with  private  baths  and  flush  toilets  and  78  percent  ha 
electric  lights.  Reports  from  about  34  million  homes  show  that  83  percent  have  radios 
and  over  44  percent  have  mechanical  refrigeration  equipment. 

Many  times  in  the  historic  past  there  has  been  plenty  for  the  few,  but  never  before 
for  the  many.  Now  science  and  its  applications  makes  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to 
provide  entire  populations  with  plenty — not  with  food  and  homes  and  physical 
things  alone,  but  with  opportunities  for  developing  and  exercising  the  high  and  varied 
faculties  which  are  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  man. 

— Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science) 
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FRONT  COVER 

One  of  the  major  engineering  feats  of  history  —  the  Shipshaw  Hydroelectric  Project 
has  been  completed  in  the  Canadian  wilds  under  conditions  of  30  to  50  degrees  bel< 
zero  temperatures,  inadequate  road  and  railroad  supply  lines,  and  wartime  difficult) 
in  obtaining  equipment  for  the  job.  Twelve  giant  turbogenerators  now  produ1 
approximately  1,500,000  h.p.  to  enable  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  to  refine  frci 
bauxite  the  aluminum  which  is  now  dropping  'eggs'  on  Hitler  and  Hirohito.  T 
Saguenay  River  in  the  province  of  Quebec  drops  about  the  height  of  a  17  stor 
building  within  a  few  miles,  and  was  chosen  for  this  power  development  which  n< 
produces  50%  more  power  than  Boulder  Dam.  (National   Film    Board   Phot 
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THE  events  of  the  past  month 
have  confirmed  again  the 
validity  of  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program. 

The  Vancouver  street  railway 
strike  would  never  have  occurred 
if  the  Dominion  Government  had 
conscripted  men,  machines,  ma- 
teriel, and  money,  and  put  every 
citizen  on  the  same  economic 
basis  as  the  Armed  Forces.  All 
such  industrial  disputes  over 
wages  would  disappear  as  no  sec- 
tion of  the  community  would  re- 
ceive less  or  more  than  any  other 
group. 

The  'Zombie'  mass  desertions 
would  never  have  taken  place  if 
Total  Conscription  had  been  in- 
stalled. Even  with  just  complete 
conscription  of  manpower,  the 
United  States  escaped  such  a  fi- 
asco. 

Another  difficulty  which  could 
nave  been  avoided  by  the  institu- 
tion of  Total  Conscription  is  the 
unemployment  problem  that  we 
are  facing  while  the  war  is  on. 
Even  the  veterans  of  this  war  are 
oeing  'socially  disinherited'  (see 
Dack  cover  of  this  magazine). 
;  How  can  we  claim  that  this  is 
in  all-out  war  effort  when  some 
)f  our  citizens  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  are  not  utilized? 


And  if  we  suffer  unemployment 
now,  how  much  worse  will  the 
situation  be  when  the  war  ends? 

These  and  other  questions 
which  query  'the  shape  of  things 
to  come'  cannot  be  brushed  aside, 
except  at  the  national  peril.  As 
the  war  in  Europe  draws  to  a 
close  we  must  face  the  facts  with- 
out flinching. 

The  pussyfooting  and  'mudd- 
ling through'  policy  of  our  politi- 
cal government  in  this  war  has 
disrupted  national  unity  and  des- 
troyed national  morale.  If  our 
government  persists  in  this  policy 
when  we  are  confronted  with  the 
still  more  dangerous  problems  of 
peace,  this  nation  will  come  to 
the  end  of  its  road  in  a  swamp 
of  economic  chaos  and  mob  hy- 
steria. 

The  solution  is  to  install  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel,  and  Money  with  Na- 
tional Service  from  All  and  Pro- 
fits to  None.  Only  this  program 
can  stabilize  cur  economy  in  the 
post-war  period  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  institute  the  social 
mechanism  which  will  provide 
North  Americans  with  the  social 
security  made  possible  by  our 
vastly  expanded  production  faci- 
lities. —The  Editor 
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One  after  another  the  bastions  of  toil  and  sweat  go  down  befor 
the  advances  of  technology.  More  workers  are  freed  from  hand-to< 
methods;   more  goods  are  produced  per  man-hour  of  labor. 


ON  the  production  front  in 
North  America  there  is  a  con- 
stant war  against  scarcity  and 
toil.  One  after  another  the  bas- 
tions of  toil  and  sweat  go  down 
before  the  advances  of  techno- 
logy. More  workers  are  freed 
from  hand- tool  methods;  more 
goods  are  produced  per  man-hour 
of  labor. 

This  march  of  technology  may 
be  indicated  by  a  new  method  or 
process  in  one  place,  a  new  ma- 
chine somewhere  else.  The  im- 
provement may  be  in  any  branch 
of  industry,  in  any  of  the  services, 
in  any  phase  of  agriculture;  al- 
ways the  result  is  the  same — 
more  production  with  less  em- 
ployment. 

Streaming  into  Research  every 
month  come  hundreds  of  news 
items  about  technological  devel- 
opments. They  come  from  all 
over  this  Continent,  and  from 
every  department  of  human  en- 
deavor. At  random  we  pick  a 
few  representative  examples  of 
recent  data: 

One  of  the  most  outstanding 
bastions  of  toil  to  fall  to  tech- 
nology recently  is  the  sugar-cane 


harvest  of  Louisiana.  In 
centre  of  the  'cheap  labor'  mai 
ket,  Louisiana  cane  growers  have 
long  been  indifferent  to  the  possi 
bilities  of  mechanical  harvesting 
For  over  40  years  various  invenl 
ors  have  been  trying  to  develop 
a  practical  cane  harvester,  but  it 
took  an  acute  shortage  of  labo] 
to  make  most  growers  interest 
in  machines. 

Most  of  the  machines  tried  oul 
have  encountered  the  difficulties 
of  lack  of  maneuverability,  hij 
first  cost,  great  bulk  and  excej 
weight. 

Technical  problems  also  pre 
sented  great  difficulties.  Sug< 
cane  is  tough  and  bulky,  anc 
much  harder  to  cut  than  hay.  The 
richest  part  of  the  cane  is  neares 
the  ground,  and  involves  the  risl 
of  tool  damage.  Canes  are  oftei 
fallen  and  tangled,  making  hand 
ling  and  lifting  difficult.  An} 
mechanical  harvester  must  be  de 
signed  to  avoid  damage  of  th< 
stubble  crop  expected  from  th< 
cane.  Mechanical  tapping  en 
countered  an  extra  problem  h 
the  varying  lengths  of  the  cane 

Despite    all   the   technical   an< 
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mechanical  difficulties  and  the 
abundance  of  cheap  labor,  by 
1941  there  were  122  practical 
cane  harvesting  machines  in  op- 
eration in  Louisiana.  These  122 
machines,  in  1941,  harvested 
about  615,000  tons  of  cane.  As 
labor  grew  scarce  the  demand  for 
machines  increased,  and  in  1942 
Louisiana  had  272  cane  harvest- 
ers which  handled  about  1,540,000 
tons  of  cane.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  the  materials  shortage 
curtailed  production  of  machines, 
and  only  84  were  built. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  356 
mechanical  cane  harvesters  in  the 
Louisiana  cane  fields  for  the  1944 
crop  did  the  work  of  over  21,000 
hand  laborers.  Of  the  30,000  to 
35,000  workers  who  were  former- 
ly required  in  the  Louisiana  cane 
harvest  each  year,  not  more  than 
10,000  can  expect  to  be  required 
•again.  With  mechanical  harvest- 
ing costing  from  15  cents  to  25 
cents  per  ton  compared  to  the 
SI. 25  per  ton  for  even  the  cheap- 
est labor,  it  is  not  likely  the  re- 
maining 10,000  jobs  will  last  long. 

For  generations  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  Deep  South  have 
been  America's  greatest  employ- 
ers of  cheap  hand  labor,  but  even 
in  those  fields  the  same  progres- 
sive development  of  technology 
is  taking  place. 

One  of  the  most  recent  high- 
lights of  that  progression  is  the 


'mechanical  cotton  crop'.  This 
crop  was  raised  on  the  Hopson 
plantation  near  Clarksdale,  Miss., 
and  is  probably  the  first  crop  of 
cotton  ever  produced  without  any 
hand-labor  at  any  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment. The  Hopson  planta- 
tion uses  8  mechanical  cotton 
pickers  and  mechanical  planters, 
as  well  as  tractors  and  flame- 
throwing  weed  killers. 

One  of  the  mechanical  pickers 
used  on  this  farm  is  of  the  two- 
row  type,  under  experimental  op- 
eration. The  Rust  Bros,  have  also 
a  new  improved  model  under  test. 

These  cotton  pickers  are  stead- 
ily being  improved.  Having  eli- 
minated the  drudgery  of  picking, 
the  machine  pickers  are  now  be- 
ing equipped  with  hydraulic  lifts 
which  make  the  automatic  a  self- 
unloader  also.  The  advent  of 
machine  planting,  machine  weed- 
ing (flame  burning),  machine 
picking,  and  machine  unloading 
is  bringing  about  a  vast  change  in 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South. 

In  the  beet  harvest  also  the 
trend  is  away  from  toil  and  in- 
efficiency. Before  the  war  a 
first  class  farm  worker  could  av- 
erage 5  to  6  tons  per  day  in  top- 
ping and  loading  beets.  With  the 
war-time  labor  now  available  the 
average  has  fallen  to  about  3  tons 
per  man  per  day.  With  hand- 
labor,  of  course,  the  digging  of 
the  beets  is  a  separate  task. 
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Recent  information  about  the 
Marion  Beet  Harvesters  shows 
that  the  top  scoring  machine  of 
the  fleet  this  last  season  averaged 
185  tons  per  day  for  12,000  tons 
in  65  days  of  work.  This  machine 
digs,  tops,  and  loads  the  beets 
all  in  one  operation.  The  work 
of  this  one  machine  deprived 
labor  of  at  least  3700  man-days  of 
heart-breaking,  back-bending  toil 
in  topping  and  loading  the  beets, 
without  considering  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  digging. 

Not  only  in  sugar  cane,  cotton 
and  beets  do  we  find  this  increas- 
ed efficiency.  About  a  year  ago 
500  self-propelled  14  foot  com- 
bines were  manufactured  in  Ca- 
nada by  Massey-Harris  to  be  used 
in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  U.  S. 
This  Harvest  Brigade  set  as  its 
goal  the  harvesting  of  1  million 
acres  in  one  season,  and  started 
work  in  May  in  southern  Texas, 
working  north  with  the  ripening 
crops. 

During  the  season  the  Harvest 
Brigade  exceeded  its  quota  of  1 
million  acres,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  these  machines  saved  500,000 
bushels  of  wheat  which  would 
have  been  knocked  flat  and  lost 
on  the  first  swath,  if  tractor 
drawn  combines  had  been  used. 

Even  the  harvest  of  the  lowly 
cranberry  is  now  to  be  subjected 
to  the  advance  of  technology.  To 
replace  the  hand-and-knees  meth- 


od of  gathering  cranberries  an  ai 
machine  has  been  develope 
which  sucks  the  berries  right  oi 
the  branches  as  the  pickin 
nozzles  are  swung  to  and  fro  ac 
ross  the  ankle-high  crop.  It  i 
estimated  that  one  man,  by  thi 
method,  can  do  the  work  of  1 
hand  pickers  without  having  t 
bend  his  back — and  the  metho 
has  just  started  to  develop. 

Air  is  also  being  used  in  a  ne\ 
machine  developed  to  blow  bug 
off  plants,  such  as  potatoes,  soj 
beans,  and  cotton.  This  machine 
pushed  by  a  tractor,  thoroughl 
cleans  two  rows  at  a  time,  an: 
the  bugs  are  caught  in  hangin 
bags  for  easy  disposal.  This  'd< 
bugging  of  the  crops'  needs  onl 
to  be  timed  to  the  growin 
periods  of  the  various  pests,  thu 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  gre£ 
deal  of  spraying,  hand  tending 
and  insecticides. 

The  use  of  air  for  pushing  c 
pulling  helps  to  cut  time  an 
labor  in  many  industrial  plant: 
A  typical  application  of  the  pul 
ing  effect  is  that  in  which  suctio 
tubes  are  being  used  to  unloa 
peanut  trucks  at  a  Florida  fad 
ory.  The  tube  nozzles  are  drop 
ped  into  the  load  of  peanuts, 
button  is  pressed,  and  the  loa 
is  transferred  to  the  storage  bin 
without  any  toil  or  sweat.  In  thi 
plant  almost  everything  is  don 
without  toil,  push-button  electri 
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cal  control  or  automatic  opera- 
tion performing  the  work  of  mov- 
ing and   milling  the   peanuts. 

Under  this  pressure  of  war- 
time conditions  the  commercial 
laundries  have  been  hard  pressed 
to  meet  demands.  The  man- 
power shortage,  the  equipment 
shortage,  and  the  fuel  shortage 
all  have  combined  to  hold  down 
operations  in  the  laundries  at  a 
time  when  all  the  war-busy 
people  wanted  the  laundries  to 
do  their  washing.  Relief  to  the 
harassed  laundry  operator  has 
come  in  the  form  of  a  little  tech- 
nological improvement,  called  the 
1  centrifugal-washing-rinsing  pro- 
cess. The  process  can  be  put  in- 
to operation  by  slightly  modify- 
ing the  standard  laundry  proced- 
ure; and  without  buying  new 
equipment.  The  process  doubles 
'the  daily  production  capacity  of 
the  washing  machines,  and  re- 
quires only  half  the  amount  of 
hot  water  needed  in  the  standard 
procedure.  This  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  North  American  tech- 
nology on  the  march — double  the 
capacity  without  increasing  the 
loor  space  or  the  equipment,  and 
vithout  increasing  the  employ- 
nent;  and  at  the  same  time  cut- 
ing  the  fuel  requirements  in 
lalf. 

The  development  of  North 
American  technology  is  tending 
o  make   jobs   more   pleasant,   as 


well  as  more  productive — in  the 
process  of  eliminating  the  job  al- 
together. Typical  is  Timkin's 
branch  plant  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
where  90  women  working  in 
three  5  hour  shifts  produce  18,000 
roller  bearings  per  day.  Pleasant 
surroundings,  motion  economy; 
and  hours  of  work  have  been 
used  to  attract  housewives  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  the  short- 
age of  workers.  By  eliminating 
waste  motion  and  using  an  almost 
continuous  flow  of  materials  from 
start  to  packaging  this  plant  has 
demonstrated  an  efficiency  over 
20  percent  greater  than  that  of 
the  main  plant.  And  these  90 
housewives  enjoy  working  at  the 
plant. 

Postwar  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  many  factors  besides 
technological  improvements.  One 
of  those  factors  will  be  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  postwar 
jobs. 

In  recent  months  two  women's 
conferences  of  national  scope 
have  been  held  in  the  U.S.  The 
main  objective  of  each  was  to  as- 
sure that  women  now  working 
would  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
continue  on  the  job  after  the 
war.  The  women  don't  want  any 
unfair  application  of  the  general 
seniority   rule   in   lay-offs. 

These     conferences     estimated 
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that  postwar  industry  will  employ 
3  million  more  women  than  were 
employed  when  the  U.S.  entered 
the  war — a  total  of  about  15,000,- 


000  women  in  jobs.     Something 
for  the  postwar  planners  of  poli- 
tics and  business  to  think  about! 
—Research  Committee,  12349-1 


Bee-Lines  to  Berlin 


A  STRAIGHT  LINE— really  straight— is  one  of  the  hardest  thin* 
in  the  world  to  draw.  Yet  thousands  of  mathematically  straigl 
lines  are  necessary  to  the  building  of  a  big  airplane  like  the  Boeing  Fb 
ing  Fortress. 

'The  master  layout  drawings  for  every  part  of    a    bomber    must 
made  on  flat  sheets  of  lacquered  steel.  To  insure  the  accuracy  of  the 
finished  drawing,  the  metal  is  first  scribed  with  intersecting  referenc 
lines  like  those  on  a  gigantic  sheet  of  graph  paper.  And  the  lines  muj 
cross  each  other  in  perfect  10-inch  squares,  without  deviating  as  mud 
as  l/100th  of  an  inch. 

'Until  recently  this  was  a  slow  and  laborious  job.  Draftsmen  sprawl 
ed  across  the  big  tables  hour  after  hour,  ruling  reference  lines  wil 
straight-edges.  But  the  slightest  miscalculation — even  the  expansion 
metal  caused  by  the  sun's  heat — might  ruin  their  efforts.  Drawing  th< 
grid  lines  on  master  layouts  for  the  frames  and  bulkheads  of  one  mod< 
alone  consumed  5,600  hours. 

'Boeing  engineers  determined  to  change  the  method.  They  built  th< 
'Grid  Machine' — a  simple,  supremely  accurate  device  that  draws 
dozen  straight  lines  while  you  watch.  It  never  makes  a  mistake.  An< 
it  has  already  saved  thousands  of  priceless  hours  between  blueprin 
and  bombing  mission.  Today  the  work  is  done  in  less  than  a  tenth  o 
the  former  time.' 

This  Boeing  advertisement  shows  how  technology  has  once  agair 
been  applied  to  a  ticklish  production  problem  and  once  again  techno, 
logy  has  won.  It  is  so  in  every  phase  of  this  age  of  power  on  the  Nort 
American  Continent.  Every  time  a  problem  is  presented  to  the  scientist 
engineer  or  technologist,  he  answers  it  and  wins;  and  in  so  doing  h 
automatically  produces  a  machine  which  will  do  the  work  faster  an 
more  accurately  while  at  the  same  time  displacing  manpower. 
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The  (IT  Concoction 


Political    liberty    confers    only    the  power    of    occasional    expression 

upon  the  individual  citizen.    There  is  only  one  real  power  that  can 

be   conferred   upon   any   citizen    in  North   America   today — adequate 
purchasing  power. 

(continued  from  last  month) 


THE  C  C  F  would  continue 
with  political  government, 
whereas  Technocracy  will  install 
a  new  social  technic  which  is 
compatible  with  the  Power  Age. 
In  one  of  his  form  letters  to 
Technocrats,  CCF  Leader  Cold- 
well  stated:  'I  believe  that  the 
CCF  program  contains  every  ad- 
vantage that  Technocracy  Inc. 
envisages,  but  with  this  import- 
ant difference,  that  the  CCF  is 
ietermined  to  uphold  and  streng- 
then the  supremacy  of  the  popu- 
arly  elected  Parliament.' 

Apparently  the  CCFers  do  not 
/et   realize    that    as     our     North 
\merican      civilization     becomes 
nore    highly    mechanized,    tenu- 
ous,    and     complex,     the     social 
nethods  handed  down  to  us  from 
he   remote    past     become     more 
irchaic,    inadequate,    and    incom- 
>etent.  Not  only    has    the    Price 
System  been    outmoded    by    the 
aarch  of  physical  events,  but  our 
olitical     government    has    been 
endered  an  obsolete  interference 
ontrol. 
Dr.    Harry    Elmer   Barnes    has 


summed  up  the  situation  as  fol- 
lows in  his  History  of  Western 
Civilization: 

'It  would  scarcely  seem  that 
(political)  democracy  is  suited  to 
the  exacting  requirements  of  our 
complicated  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. Indeed,  some  of  our  best 
writers  on  contemporary  society 
are  coming  to  doubt  the  very 
adequacy  of  political  institutions 
as  a  mode  of  social  control  and 
are  demanding  a  new  form  of 
social  control  based  upon  and 
conforming  to  the  economic  and 
social  realities  of  the  present  age. 
Technocracy  is  the  most  advanc- 
ed proposal  of  this  sort  .  .  .  .' 

The  social  conflict  that  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  is  a  conflict 
between  physical  reality  and  the 
antiquated  ideology  of  a  bygone 
age.  Today,  with  the  operation 
of  our  technological  mechanism, 
the  social  control  technic  that 
must  and  will  be  adopted  is  that 
which  most  nearly  conforms  to 
the  technological  operating  re- 
quirements of  that  mechanism. 

These     requirements     can     be 
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known,  only  by  those  who  are 
intimately  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nical details  of  that  mechanism — 
our  technically  trained  personnel; 
though  prior  to  there  being  a 
general  recognition  of  this  fact, 
we  may  expect  to  witness  per- 
formances on  the  part  of  our  edu- 
cators, economists,  sociologists, 
lawyers,  politicians,  and  business 
men  that  will  parallel  the  per- 
formances of  all  the  witch  doctors 
of  preceding  ages. 

It  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
technological  problem  which  re- 
quires a  technological  solution, 
that  prompted  the  scientists  and 
technologists,  who  later  organized 
Technocracy,  to  begin  the  study 
of  the  problem  and  its  solution  as 
early  as  the  year  1919.  Out  of 
this  study  there  has  been  pro- 
duced the  design  of  a  social  or- 
ganization that  is  compatible 
with  the  Power  Age.  An  out- 
line of  some  of  its  principal  fea- 
tures is  presented  in  the  following 
material  condensed  from  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  recall  that 
the  population  falls  into  three 
social  classes  as  regards  their 
ability  to  do  service.  The  first  is 
composed  of  those  who,  because 
of  their  youthfulness,  have  not 
yet  begun  their  service.  This  in- 
cludes the  period  from  infancy 
up  through  all  stages    of'   formal 


education.  After  this  period 
comes  the  second,  during  which 
the  individual  performs  a  social 
service  at  some  function  or  other. 
Finally,  the  last  period  is  that  of 
retirement,  which  extends  froi 
the  end  of  the  period  of  service 
until  the  death  of  the  individual 
These  three  periods  embrace  the 
activities  of  all  normal  individ- 
uals. There  is  always  another 
smaller  group  which,  because  of 
ill-health,  or  some  other  form  of 
incapacitation,  is  not  performing 
any  useful  social  service  at  a  time 
when  it  normally  would  be. 

The  social  organization,  there- 
fore, must  embrace  all  those  oi 
both  sexes  who  are  not  exempl 
from  the  performance  of  some 
useful  function  because  of  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  othei 
groups.  Let  it  be  emphasized  thai 
these  groups  of  a  population  are 
not  something  new,  but  are 
groups  that  exist  in  any  society 
The  chief  difference  is  that  ir 
this  case  we  have  deliberately  lef 
out  certain  groups  which  ordin 
arily  exist,  namely,  those  wh( 
perform  no  useful  social  service 
though  able  to  do  so,  and  those 
whose  services  are  definitely 
socially  objectionable.  It  is  the 
group  which  is  giving  service  a 
some  socially  useful  functioi 
which  constitutes  the  personnel  o 
our  operating  organization. 

What  must  this  organization  do 
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It  must  operate  the  entire  phy- 
sical equipment  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  It  must  per- 
form all  service  functions,  such 
as  public  health,  education,  rec- 
reation, etc.,  for  the  population 
of  this  entire  area.  In  other 
words,  it  has  to  man  every  job 
that  exists. 

What  other  properties  must 
this  organization  have? 

It  must  see  to  it  that  the  right 
man  is  in  the  right  place.     This 
depends  both  upon  the  technical 
qualifications  of  the  individual  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
requirements  of  the  job,  and  also 
upon  the  biological  factors  of  the 
human  animal.     It  must  see  to  it 
that  the  man  who  is  in  the  posi- 
tion to  give  orders  to  other  men 
must  be  the  type  who,  in  an  un- 
controlled situation,  would  spon- 
:aneously  assume  that  position  a- 
nong  his  fellows.  There  must  be 
is  far  as  possible  no  inversion  of 
he  natural  'peck-rights'     among 
he  men.  It  must  provide  ample 
eeway  for  the  expression  of  in- 
lividual  initiative  on  the  part  of 
hose  gifted  with  such  modes  of 
>ehavior,  so  long     as     such     ex- 
>ression    of    individual    initiative 
oes  not  occur  in  modes  of  action 
/hich  are  themselves  socially  ob- 
Bctionable.     It  must  be  dynamic 
ather  than  static.    This  is  to  say, 
ie    operations    themselves    must 
e  allowed  to  undergo  a  normal 


progressive  evolution,  including 
an  evolution  in  the  industrial 
equipment,  and  the  organization 
structure  must  likewise  evolve  to 
whatever  extent  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

The  general  form  of  the  organi- 
zation is  dictated  by  the  functions 
which  must  be  performed.  Thus, 
there  is  a  direct  functional  rela- 
tionship between  the  conductor 
and  the  engineer  on  a  railway 
train,  whereas  there  is  no  func- 
tional relationship  whatever  be- 
tween the  members-at-large  of  a 
political  organization.  The  major 
divisions  of  this  organization, 
therefore,  would  be  automatically 
determined  by  the  major  divi- 
sions of  the  functions  that  must 
be  performed.  The  general  func- 
tion of  communications,  for  in- 
stance— mail,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  radio — automatically 
constitutes  a  functional  unit. 

Lest  the  above  specifications  of 
a  functional  organization  tend  to 
frighten  one,  let  us  look  about  at 
some  of  the  functional  organiza- 
tions which  exist  already.  One 
of  the  largest  single  functional 
organizations  existing  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  that  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone system.  What  we  mean 
particularly  here  is  that  branch 
of  the  Bell  system  personnel  that 
designs,  constructs,  installs,  main- 
tains and  operates  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  system.  The  fin- 
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ancial  superstructure — the  stock 
and  bond  holders,  the  board  of 
directors,  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  other  similar  offi- 
cials whose  duties  are  chiefly 
financial,  are  distinctly  not  a  part 
of  this  functional  organization, 
and  technically  their  services 
could  readily  be  dispensed  with. 
This  functional  organization  com- 
prises upwards  of  300,000  people. 
It  is  of  interest  to  review  what 
its  performance  is  and  something 
of  its  internal  structure,  since 
relationships  which  obtain  in  or- 
ganizations of  this  immensity  will 
undoubtedly  likewise  obtain  in 
the  greater  organization  whose 
design  we  are   anticipating. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  telephone  organization? 

(1)  It  maintains  in  continuous 
operation  what  is  probably  the 
most  complex,  interconnected  ar- 
ray of  physical  apparatus  in  exist- 
ence. 

(2)  It  is  dynamic  in  that  it  is 
continually  changing  the  appara- 
tus with  which  it  has  to  deal,  and 
remoulding  the  organization  ac- 
cordingly. Here  we  have  a  single 
organization  which  came  into  ex- 
istence as  a  mere  handful  of  men 
in  the  1880's.  Starting  initially 
with  no  equipment,  it  has  design- 
ed, built,  and  installed  equipment, 
and  replaced  this  with  still  new- 
er equipment,  until  now  it  spans 
as  a  single  network  most  of  the 


North  American  Continent,  an 
maintains  inter-connecting  long 
distance  service  to  almost  a 
parts  of  the  world.  All  this  ha 
been  done  with  rarely  an  inter 
ruption  of  24  hour-per-day  sei 
vice  to  the  individual  subscribe] 
The  organization  itself  has  grow 
in  the  meantime  from  zero  t 
300,000  people. 

(3)  That  somehow  or  other  th 
right  man  must  have  been  place 
in  the  right  job  is  sufficiently  a 
tested  by  the  fact  that  the  systei 
works.  The  fact  that  an  indiv 
dual  on  any  one  telephone  in 
given  city  can  call  any  other  tel< 
phone  in  that  city  at  any  hour  ( 
the  day  or  night,  or  that  a  lon| 
distance  call  can  be  completed  i 
a  similar  manner  across  the  Coi 
tinent  in  a  mere  matter  of  a  mh 
ute  or  two,  is  ample  evidenc 
that  the  individuals  in  whatew 
capacity  in  the  functional  oper. 
ton  of  the  telephone  system  mu 
be  competent  to  handle  the 
jobs. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  functioi 
al  organization  satisfies  a  numb 
of  the  basic  requirements  of  tl 
organization  whose  design  v 
contemplate.  It  is  worth  whil 
therefore,  to  examine  somewh 
the  internal  structure  of  this  o 
ganization. 

What  is  the  method  wherel 
the  right  man  is  found  for  tl 
right  place? 
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What  is  the  basis  on  which  it 
is  decided  that  a  telephone  cir- 
cuit will  be  according  to  one 
wiring  diagram  and  not  accord- 
ing to  another? 

The  fitting  of  the  man  to  the 
job  is  not  done  by  election  or  by 
any    of    the    familiar    democratic 
,    or  political  procedures.    The  man 
gets  his  job  by  appointment,  and 
l  he  is  promoted  or  demoted  also 
by     appointment.        The     people 
making  the   appointment   are  in- 
,    variably   those   who   are   familiar 
;   both  with  the  technical  require- 
ments  of   the   job   and   with   the 
i   technical     qualifications     of     the 
man.     An   error   of   appointment 
'  invariably    shows    up   in   the   in- 
ability of  the  appointee   to  hold 
the    job,     but    such     errors     can 
•   promptly  be  corrected  by  demo- 
„   tion    or    transfer    until    the    man 
finds  a  job  which  he    can    per- 
,j  form.       This     appointive     system 
1JItpyramids     on     up     through     the 
ranks  of  all  functional  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  system,  and  even  the 
,chief     engineers     and     operating 
vice-presidents    attain    and    hold 
their  positions   likewise    by    ap- 
pointment.     It    is   here   that   the 
v  jfunctional   organization  comes  to 
r  the  apex  of  its  pyramid  and  ends, 
.  and   where    the    financial    super- 
structure  begins.     At   this   point 
r  .also  the   criteria   of  performance 
suddenly    change.      In    the    func- 
tional  sequence    the    criterion   of 


performance  is  how  well  the  tele- 
phone system  works.  In  the  fin- 
ancial superstructure  the  criter- 
ion of  performance  is  that  amount 
of  dividends  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders. Even  the  personnel  of 
this  latter  are  not  the  free  agents 
they  are  commonly  presumed  to 
be,  because  if  the  dividend  rate 
is  not  maintained  there  is  a  high 
probability  that  even  their  jobs 
will  be  vacated,  and  by  appoint- 
ment. 

The  other  question  that  re- 
mains to  be  considered  is  that  of 
the  method  of  arriving  at  tech- 
nical decisions  regarding  matters 
pertaining  to  the  physical  equip- 
ment. If  the  telephone  service 
is  to  be  maintained  there  is  an 
infinitely  wider  variety  of  things 
which  cannot  be  done  than  there 
are  of  things  which  can  be  done. 
Electrical  circuits  are  no  respect- 
ers of  persons,  and  if  a  circuit  is 
dictated  which  is  contrary  to 
Ohm's  Law,  or  any  of  a  dozen 
other  fixed  electrical  relation- 
ships, it  will  not  work  even  if  the 
chief  engineer  himself  requests  it. 
It  might  with  some  justice  be 
said  that  the  greater  part  of  one's 
technical  training  in  such  posi- 
tions consists  in  knowing  what 
not  to  do,  or  at  least  what  not 
to  try.  As  long  as  telephone  ser- 
vice is  the  final  criterion,  deci- 
sions as  to  which  circuits  will 
be  given  preference  are  made,  not 
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by  chief  engineers,  but  by  results 
of  experiment.  That  circuit  will 
be  used  which  upon  experiment 
gives  the  best  results.  A  large 
part  of  technical  knowledge  con- 
sists in  knowing  on  the  basis  of 
experiments  already  performed 
which  of  two  things  will  work 
the  better.  In  case  such  know- 
ledge does  not  exist  already  it 
is  a  problem  for  the  research 
staff,  and  not  for  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive. The  research  staff  dis- 
covers which  mode  of  procedure 
is  best,  tries  it  out  on  a  small 
scale  until  it  is  perfected,  and 
designs  similar  equipment  for 
large  scale  use.  The  chief  execu- 
tive sees  that  these  designs  are 
executed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  basic 
properties  of  any  competent  func- 
tional organization.  It  has  no 
political  precedents.  It  is  neither 
democratic,  autocratic,  nor  dicta- 
torial. It  is  determined  by  the 
requirements  of  the  job  that  has 
to  be  done,  and,  judging  from  the 
number  of  human  beings  per- 
forming quietly  within  such  or- 
ganizations, it  must  also  be  in 
accord  with  the  biological  nature 
of  the  human  animal. 

(Here  the  Technocracy  Study 
Course  charts  in  detail  the  social 
organization  which  can  operate 
efficiently  and  harmoniously  in 
the  Power  Age,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  particular  article  we 
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have  gone  far  enough.) 

History  records  that  all  previ- 
ous attempts  in  the  organization 
of  human  beings  for  some  parti- 
cular economic  fulfillment  have 
been  promoted  on  the  general 
premises  of  the  expressed  will  o 
either  a  majority  or  a  minority. 
Here  on  the  North  American 
Continent  in  this  technological 
day  and  age,  modern  power  pro 
duction  methods  have  made  it 
imperative  that  the  expression  of 
the  conscious  will  on  the  part  of 
either  a  majority  or  a  minority 
must  conform  to  the  general  tech 
nological  progression  of  this  Con 
tinental  Area.  If  this  expression 
of  the  conscious  will  does  not 
conform  with  the  technological 
highway  to  the  New  America,  it 
will  be  in  conflict  with  the  social 
destiny  of  this   Continent. 

A  political  mandate  is  a  con- 
scious expression  of  the  will  of 
those  who  vote  for  the  mandate. 
Organization  of  human  beings  on 
the  North  American  Continent  to 
express  their  wills  through  stuff- 
ing their  ballots  in  the  ballot  box 
is  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  ! 
transition  from  the  Price  System 
to  the  Technate.  Every  political: 
organization  is  constructed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
voter  how  to  vote.  Any  political 
organization  that  obtains  a  maj- 
ority at  the  polls  has  merely 
demonstrated     its     efficiency    in 
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persuading  the   voter  to   express 
himself  in  their  favor.     It  is  well 
to  remember  that  all  votes  hither- 
to cast  in  a  Price  System  were 
never  for  its  abolition  but  only 
an  expression  of  a  difference  in 
opinion  as  to  its  administration  in 
dividing  up  the  spoils  of  scarcity. 
No  political  party  is  capable  of 
instituting  a  planned  economy  of 
abundance   on   the    Continent   of 
North   America.      The   people   of 
this  country  in  giving  any  politi- 
cal party  a  mandate  would  only 
be  conferring  the  privilege  upon 
them,    as    representatives    of   the 
people,  of  indulging  in  the  racket 
Df  the  political  administration  of 
■:his  age   of    scarcity.     We    must 
never  forget  that  a  political  party 
operates  only  as  an  interference 
control  over  the  required  opera- 
ions    of    the    social    mechanism. 
\To  political  party  can     install     a 
Continental     engineering     design 
or  the  production  and  distribu- 
ion  of  abundance. 
History  has  yet  to  record  the 
xample  of  a  political  party  vot- 
lg  itself  out  of  existence  for  the 
enefit   of   all.      No   bulldog   has 
ver  let  go  of  his  hold  on  another 
og's  throat  upon  the  suggestion 
lat    his   hold    was    injuring    the 
:her  dog.     Psychological  moral- 
ing  has  been  found  to  be  totally 
effective   in   changing    the    ac- 
3ns  of  the  said  bulldog.     Tech- 
)logically  speaking,  an  applica- 
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tion  of  turpentine  'a  posteriori' 
will  always  be  found  more  effi- 
cacious. 

Political  liberty  confers  only 
the  power  of  occasional  express- 
ion upon  the  individual  citizen. 
There  is  only  one  real  power  that 
can  be  conferred  upon  any  citi- 
zen on  this  Continent  today,  that 
is,  adequate  purchasing  power. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
power  of  social  decision  will  be 
placed  by  Technocracy  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Canadians  and  Americans 
must  never  forget  that  as  you 
consume,  so  do  you  have  power. 
He  who  consumes  not  is  power- 
less. Technocracy  will  confer 
equal  purchasing  power  upon 
every  adult  citizen  as  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  people  which 
even  the  Technate  could  not  ab- 
rogate. 

Political  power  is  founded  on 
the  racket  of  spending  other 
people's  money.  It  has  become 
the  established  custom  that  the 
representative  of  the  people,  the 
politician,  is  the  only  one  com- 
petent to  spend  the  people's 
money.  In  a  Technate,  the  citi- 
zens for  the  first  time  will  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  the  only  power 
that  exists  in  a  modern  social 
mechanism.  The  power  to  rule 
is,  therefore,  vested  in  the  power 
to  consume,  with  equal  though 
not  transferable  consuming  pow- 
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er  conferred  upon  every  citizen 
of  the  Technate.  The  decision  to 
exercise  that  power  may  be  made 
by  any  citizen  every  day  in  the 
year  if  he  so  desires.  No  citizen 
waits  for  periodic  elections  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  or  his  desire  in 
the  social  mechanism.  He  renders 
his  decision  every  time  he  pur- 
chases any  product  or  service 
anywhere  within  the  domain  of 
the  Technate.  He  will  require  no 
representatives  to  spend  his 
money  for  him. 

The  power  to  consume  is  an 
equal  claim  of  each  and  every 
citizen  upon  the  total  purchasing 
power  of  the  Technate,  and  as 
such  will  be  constitutionally  in- 
violate and  will  cease  only  upon 
the  death  of  the  citizen.  The 
power  to  consume  cannot  be 
penalized  by  any  due  process  of 
law,  that  is  to  say,  the  purchasing 
power  of  no  citizen  can  be  a- 
mended,  deleted,  or  subtracted 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  The 
citizen  of  a  Technate  shall  be 
penalized  by  the  addition  of  time 
to  his  social  service  contract  for 
the  commitment  of  a  misdemean- 
or or  statutory  offence,  but  his 
purchasing  power  remains  the 
same. 

The  purchasing  power  of  an  in- 


dividual citizen  is  the  equal  por- 
tion due  every  adult  of  the  total 
purchasing  power.  The  total  pur- 
chasing power  is  proportional  to 
the  rate  of  operations  of  the  en- 
tire social  mechanism  and,  there- 
fore, capable  of  purchasing  at  any 
time  the  mass-output  of  the  total 
goods  and  services  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Technocracy   is   not   a   political 
party.     Technocracy  is  the  Tech- 
nological Army  of  the  New  Am- 
erica, and  as  such,  it  must  be  i 
vertical  alignment  of  all  function 
al  capacities  necessary  to  operate 
the  entire  social     mechanism     o: 
this  Continent.  Technocracy  maj 
take   political  action,   but  it  wil 
only  do  so  when  the  Organizatio 
is  sufficiently  trained,  disciplined 
and  widespread  to  permit  the  ex 
ecution  of  that  action  in  all  sec 
tions   of   this   country   simultane 
ously.    It  must  be  realized  that  i 
Technocracy    takes    political   ac 
tion,  it  will  have  to  be  the  las 
political  action,  as  this  action  wil 
be  taken  for  the  transition  of  th< 
present  economy  to   a  Technate 
and  that  this  action  will  be  taker 
solely    for    the    abolition    of    thi: 
Price  System  and  its  accompany 
ing  political  administration. 

— Donald  Bruc 


*  THE  INVENTOR   OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  has  had  more   influence   on   societ; 
than  the  combined  exploits  of  Napoleon,  Genghis  Khan,  and  Julius  Caesar. 

— Technological   Trends   and   National   Polht 
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What  Is  This  Canada? 


In  population,  Canada  is  a 
industrial  development,  she 
and  the   United  Kingdom, 
provision  of  human  needs. 


small  nation;  in  natural  resources  and 
is  next  to  the  United  States,  the  US.S.R., 
Let  us   mobilize   our  technology  for  the 


WHAT  is  this  Canada?  Is  it 
merely  the  biggest  country 
in  the  Americas,  the  third  largest 
in  the  world,  with  an  area  of  3,- 
700,000  square  miles  stretching 
from  the  United  States  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  extending  over 
48  degrees  of  latitude  and  84  de- 
grees of  longtitude?  Is  it  merely 
a  land  of  rocks  which  form  the 
lid  on  a  treasure  house  of  nickel, 
gold,  silver,  asbestos,  radium, 
and  scores  of  other  minerals;  of 
wide  prairies  that  produce  the 
world's  fourth  greatest  crop  of 
wheat,  of  inexhaustible  forests, 
and  of  the  earth's  largest  area  of 
fresh  water  lakes? 

Canada  is  all  these,  and  more. 
Nature  bestowed  gifts  upon  her 
:with  a  lavish  hand,  but  the  trea- 
sures lay  unused  for  the  benefit 
of  man  throughout  milleniums 
until  only  yesterday.  Canada's 
pride  today  is  that  so  great  de- 
velopment of  nature's  bounty  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  mere 
l/188th  of  the  world's  population. 

So  industriously  have  Canada's 


Condensed  from  the  December  and 
January  reports  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada. 


IIV2  million  people  explored  the 
wilderness,  probed  the  rocks, 
tilled  the  plains,  and  built  dams 
to  operate  their  factory  wheels, 
that  their  country  is  among  the 
world's  leaders  in  supplying  the 
world's  needs. 

Canada  is  first  in  production  of 
nickel,  newsprint,  asbestos,  plati- 
num, and  radium,  and  in  supply- 
ing food  for  the  United  Nations. 
She  is  the  world's  second  largest 
producer  of  alumium,  wood  pulp, 
and  hydro-electric  power,  and 
second  in  the  building  of  cargo 
ships.  Canada  is  third  in  produc- 
ing copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  third 
among  the  United  Nations'  sea 
powers,  and  the  third  trading  na- 
tion in  the  world.  She  is  fourth 
among  the  world's  air  powers, 
and  fourth  in  production  of 
United  Nations'  war  supplies. 

Canada's  scanty  population  has 
been  achieving  mightily  through 
inventive  genius  and  enterprise. 
These  have  developed  the  bene- 
fits inherent  in  the  Dominion's 
strategic  geographical  position, 
her  abundant  and  varied  natural 
resources,  her  wealth  of  cheap 
water  power,    her    thousands  of 
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miles  of  transportation  facilities 
by  rail,  highway,  waterway,  and 
air. 

The  average  Canadian  farmer 
owns  more  property,  is  in  better 
cash  position,  and  owes  less  in 
debts  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  This  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  an  industry  which  is 
the  most  important  in  the  coun- 
try. It  employs,  according  to  the 
1941  census,  25  percent  of  the 
total  gainfully  employed  popula- 
tion, and  30  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully occupied  males.  Agricul- 
ture provides  raw  material  for 
many  factories,  and  its  products 
in  raw  or  manufactured  form  con- 
stitute a  very  large  percentage 
of  exports.  The  total  cash  in- 
come to  farmers  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products  during  the  twelve 
months  which  ended  in  June 
(1944)  was  more  than  $l1/2  bil- 
lion, while  gross  agricultural 
production  in  1943  amounted  to 
$2,223  million. 

Greatest  expansion  in  farming 
occurred  during  the  war  of  1914- 
18,  when  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion increased  by  18  million 
acres.  The  Canadian  economy 
changed  from  one  of  foreign  in- 
vestments, building  railroads, 
cities,  and  farm  dwellings,  and 
opening  up  virgin  territory,  to 
one  of  production  for  export, 
making  Canada  much  more  vul- 
nerable to  world  conditions.     In 


this  war,  measures  were  adopted 
to  allow  agriculture  to  recover 
the  standing  it  lost  in  depression 
years.  Farm  prices  increased  60 
percent  from  1939  to  1944,  and 
at  the  same  time  farmers  raised 
their  output  between  40  and  50 
percent. 

Forests  are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  Canada,     only     two 
other  countries,  Brazil  and  Rus- 
sia, having  larger  forested  areas. 
Productive  forests  cover  770,01 
sq.  miles,  and  can  provide  conth 
uous  crops  of  useful  timber.  B? 
far  the  larger  world  demand  f< 
wood   is   for   softwood,   of   whicl 
Canada    possesses    the    princi] 
reserves  within  the  British  Em- 
pire.   Canada  is  the  largest  news- 
print producer  in  the  world,  with 
a   mill   capacity   four  times   thai 
of  any  other  country,  equal  to  the 
combined   mill   capacities   of   the 
United     States,     Great     Britain 
Norway,   Sweden,    and    Finland 
In     production     of     wood    pulp 
Canada  ranks  second  only  to  the 
United     States.       Besides     being 
Canada's    largest    manufacturing 
industry,    with    105    active   mills 
the  pulp   and  paper   industry  ill 
one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  ir 
the  world.    Its  capital  at  the  out 
break  of  war  was  about  triple  th< 
next  ranking  manufacturing  busi 
ness  in  Canada,  and  many  thou 
sands  of  shareholders  owned  th< 
$665    million    invested    in    1942 
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The  census  recorded  38,000  work- 
ers in  mills  and  another  100,000 
or  more  engaged  in  woods  opera- 
tions. At  least  a  half  million 
people  draw  their  livelihood  from 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  in- 
cluding woods   operations. 

Mining   is   playing   an   increas- 
ingly important  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Canada.     Develop- 
ment   of   mining   has    opened   up 
new  territories,    built    communi- 
ities,   and   provided    markets    for 
consumer  goods  and    mine    sup- 
plies.    Canada  produces  95  per- 
:ent  of  the  nickel  output  of  the 
United  Nations,  20  percent  of  the 
dnc,  12 V2  percent  of  the  copper, 
15  percent  of  the  lead,  75  percent 
)f  the   asbestos,   and   20   percent 
>f  the  mercury.    At  the  outbreak 
>f     war     Canada     stood     second 
mong  the  countries  of  the  world 
n  gold  mining,  with  12.8  percent 
1  |f    the    total    world    production. 
jom  a  mere  $10  million  in  1886, 
he   value    of     minerals     rose    to 
524  ^  million  in  1943,  the  value 
er  capita  being  $2.23  and  $44.40 
?spectively.     Today,  Canada  has 
ranged  from  an  exporter  of  ores 
r  semi-finished  mine  products  to 
le  position  where  smelting  and 
fining  operations  are  completed 
ithin  her  borders,  and  tomorrow 
ill  see  still  greater  advances. 
Canada   has   probably   the   lar- 
ist  fishing  grounds  in  the  world, 
id  in  the   latest   year   recorded 


the  value  of  fishery  products  was 
$75  million,  with  60,000  persons 
employed.  The  Atlantic  coast- 
line measures  over  5,000  miles, 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  has  8,000  sq. 
miles,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
ten  times  that  area,  and,  adding 
them  all  together  the  Atlantic 
fisheries  comprise  not  less  than 
200,000  sq.  miles,  or  four-fifths 
the  area  of  the  fishing  grounds 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  15,000  sq.  miles  of  in- 
shore waters  controlled  entirely 
by  the  Dominion.  The  Pacific 
coast  of  Canada  measures  7,180 
miles.  Inland  lakes  contain  more 
than  half  of  the  fresh  water  on 
the  planet  .  .  .  Canada's  share  of 
the  Great  Lakes  alone  has  an 
area  of  more  than  34,000  sq. 
miles.  The  fish  caught  for  food 
embrace  60  kinds,  chief  being  sal- 
mon, herring,  cod,  lobster,  white- 
fish,  halibut,  haddock,  pickerel, 
and  trout. 

Fur  farming  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $40  million,  and  the 
value  of  raw  fur  production  in 
1943  was  $28  million,  establishing 
a  new  record  11  percent  ahead 
of  1942.  This  includes  the  pro- 
duct of  fur  farms,  which  now 
supply  nearly  all  the  silver  fox 
and  about  44  percent  of  the  mink 
pelts. 

Manufacturing  has  been  ex- 
panded to  a  much  greater  extent 
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than  in  the  first  world  war,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  fighting 
fronts.  In  the  first  war,  factories 
were  largely  confined  to  simple 
types  of  production  and  assembly, 
but  this  war  has  brought  about 
a  real  growth  in  industrial  poten- 
tial. Canada  is  almost  self-con- 
tained, from  raw  material  to  fin- 
ished products,  and  will  emerge 
from  the  war  with  much  the  same 
kind  of  plant  and  products  as 
other  highly  developed  nations 
possess.  Just  by  way  of  provid- 
ing background,  here  is  a  com- 
parison of  industry  three  years 
after  Confederation  and  in  1942: 


from  the  list  of  war  essentials 
increased  in  capacity  from  IOC 
million  pounds  a  year  to  a  billior 
pounds  a  year,  and  peak  outpul 
exceeded  the  entire  1939  worlc 
production,  providing  the  equiva- 
lent of  40  percent  of  the  Unitec 
Nations'  war  requirements.  Nor 
mal  peacetime  use  of  aluminun, 
in  Canada  was  only  18  millior 
pounds  a  year. 

The  textile  industry,  live,  effi 
cient,  and  well-established,  plung 
ed  into  war  production  withou 
even  waiting  for  formal  orders 
and  has  achieved  mightily  in  out 
fitting  Canadian  and  allied  arme< 


Year  Capital  Employees 

1870    $78,000,000  188,000 

1942    $5,500,000,000        1,150,000 

In  1943,  for  which  the  other  data 
are  not  yet  available,  the  gross 
value  of  products  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  was  about 
$8,393  million.  Industrial  capa- 
city is  now  three  times  what  it 
was  when   hostilities  broke  out. 

Production  of  machine  tools 
has  increased  500  percent  since 
the  war  started;  production  of 
motor  vehicles,  excluding  tanks, 
has  risen  from  137,000  units  to 
231,000;  airplanes  from  252  to  4,- 
160;  cargo  vessels  from  none  in 
1939  to  218  in  1943;  and  escort 
vessels  from  none  to  204. 

Aluminum,    recently    removed 


Wages 
$41,000,000 
$1,683,000,000 


Gross  Value 
of  Products 

$222,000,00 

$7,554,000,00 


forces.  There  are  2,000  unit* 
located  in  186  villages  and  town 
scattered  through  all  province; 
employing  150,000  people  in  th 
processing  of  cotton,  wool,  rayoi 
and  nylon. 

The  construction  industry  hs  J 
been  working  to  capacity  durin 
the  war  years  on  governmer 
buildings,  airports  for  the  Empii 
Training  Plan,  and  emergenc 
housing  for  industrial  worker 
The  value  of  the  work  performe 
in  1942  was  $636  million,  pract 
cally  the  same  as  in  the  precedir 
year;  materials  used  cost  $3< 
million;     and    the     salaries    arj 
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wages  bill  was  $262  million. 

Canada  is  particularly  blessed 
in  having  an  abundance  of  read- 
ily-available water  power.  The 
country's  total  hydraulic  develop- 
ment is  over  10  million  horse- 
power, making  Canada  the  second 
nation  in  the  world  in  this  res- 
pect. In  the  12  months  ended 
August  (1944),  electric  power 
generated  totalled  40,802  million 
kwh. 

Our     wartime      transportation 
job  has  been  phenomenal.     Car 
loadings  were   up   59  percent  in 
1943  over  1939,  transit  passengers 
up  90  percent,  bus  passengers  up 
57  percent,  and  air  passengers  up 
)5  percent.     All  of  this  grew  out 
)f  the  work  of  pioneers  who  faced 
he  need  for  transport  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly  difficult   terrain.     The 
ailways  that  opened  up  the  vast 
unterland     were     laid     through 
rackless  wilderness,  over  tundra, 
nd     through     mountain     passes. 
4en  of  vision  and  daring  created 
i   Canada    the    world's    greatest 
ir  freight  business.  Canals  open- 
d  up  nearly  2,000  miles  of  water- 
ways, and  provided  cheap  trans- 
ortation   for  bulky    and    heavy 
eight,  for  wheat,  iron  ore,  and 
undreds  of  products  of  the  east 
id  west.     When  sails  were  furl- 
1  as  steam  usurped  the  world's 
aterways,  it  was  Canada  which 
nit  the  first  vessel  to  cross  the 
tlantic    wholly     steam-powered. 


Railway  construction  began  in 
1835  with  a  little  16-mile  link  be- 
tween Laprairie  and  St.  Johns, 
Quebec,  but  the  first  great  period 
of  building  was  in  the  1850's, 
when  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Great  Western  thrust  their  tracks 
westward.  The  Intercolonial  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  contributed 
to  another  period  of  rapid  expan- 
sion in  the  70's  and  80's.  Between 
1900  and  1917  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental, and  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern were  built.  Today,  Cana- 
da has  42,400  miles  of  track.  Only 
the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  longer  mileages  in  opera- 
tion. 

All  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  Canada  add  up  to  a  big 
postwar  problem,  because  all 
have  led  to  great  and  ever  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  foreign 
trade.  This  Dominion  is  emerg- 
ing as  one  of  the  important  sur- 
plus-producing nations,  and  will 
be,  after  the  war,  one  of  the  three 
or  four  creditor  countries.  Out 
of  a  total  of  $9  billion  of  war 
goods  which  Canada  produced 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up 
to  the  end  of  1944,  between  $6 
and  $7  billion  has  been  made 
available  for  the  use  of  other 
United  Nations.  In  fact,  with  only 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population,  Canada 
has   stepped   into   third   place   a- 
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mong  trading  nations,  with  a 
combined  import-export  business 
in  the  12  months  ended  in  Sep- 
tember of  $5,200  million.  Exports 
are  currently  well  over  the  $3 
billion  a  year  mark,  compared 
with  $lx/4  billion  before  the  war 
at   comparable  price  levels. 

At  home,  there  are  more  than 
1  million  people  engaged  in  dir- 
ect and  indirect  war  employment, 
and  of  these  about  800,000  are 
manufacturing  war  equipment. 
Food  shipped  from  Canada  to 
Great  Britain  last  year  was  215 
percent  of  the  1939  total,  to  Af- 
rica and  Asia  569  percent,  and 
to  the  United  States  259  percent. 


Canada  has  paid  cash  for  all  she 
has  bought  from  the  Unitec 
States  since  war  began  in  1939 
and  has  taken  no  Lend-Lease.  Ir 
fact,  Canada  has  given  to  othei 
nations  under  her  own  version  o: 
Lend-Lease,  nearly  $4  billior 
worth  of  goods,  greater  propor 
tionately  than  any  other  nation.  I 
That  is  Canada.  In  population 
she  is  a  small  nation;  in  territory 
she  is  vast;  in  natural  resource 
and  industrial  development,  sh, 
is  next  to  the  United  Kingdoi 
the  United  States,  and  the  U.S 
S.R.  Her  days  of  technologies 
development  and  economic  ex 
pansion  have  only  just  begun  . 


A  Scientist  on  Politics 


it  PROFESSOR  A.  V.  HILL,  famous  scientist  who  represents  Can, 
bridge  University  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  retire  from  Parlii 
ment  at  the  general  election  next  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  scier 
tific  advisory  committee  of  the  war  cabinet  and  has  done  a  good  de« 
of  research  work  on  Britain's  'secret  weapon' — radio  location. 

'He  is  one  of  the  commanding  intelligences  of  Britain  today,'  hi 
scientific  friends  say. 

When  asked  for  his  verdict  on  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whic 
he  has  been  a  member  since  the  start  of  the  war,  he  said  he  wr 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  lack  of  scientists  in  it.  The  scientif 
approach  to  national  problems  rarely  got  a  hearing.  There  were  pleni 
of  lawyers  but  few  engineers.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  the  sam 
But  there  were  36  bishops  there — all  of  them  life-peers. 

'I  have  enjoyed  the  House  of  Commons,'  Professor  Hill  sums  u 
'but  I  must  now  get  my  brains  functioning  again.  I  haven't  used  the 
for  the  last  five  and  a  half  years!'  — Vancouver  Daily  Provim 
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What  Price  Security? 


Remember  the  relief  rolls,  the  breadlines,  the  freight  trains,  the 
destruction  of  food  and  clothing.  That  was  but  part  of  the  price 
we  paid  while  vainly  struggling  to  maintain  controls  over  a  physical 
environment  for  which  those  controls  were   never  devised. 


WHY  is  it  that  with  the  im- 
mense   productivity    today 
in  North  America  we  fail  to  ar- 
rive at  any  decision  upon  tomor- 
row's security?     Could  it  be  that 
3ur  technology  has  grown  to  man- 
nood   while   our   social   structure 
las  lagged  behind? 
:   If  we  are  to    understand    our 
present  North  American  civiliza- 
ion   and   the   problems   it   faces, 
ve  must  recognize  certain  basic 
acts.     Among  them  is  the  know- 
edge   that   North    America    con- 
titutes  approximately  19  percent 
•f  the  world's  land  area;  that  it 
as  over  50  percent  of  the  world's 
nown  resources;  but  that  it  sup- 
orts     only     9     percent     of     the 
world's  population. 
The   penetration   and  technical 
rogression    of    the    white    race 
om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
an  example  of  an  individualism 
hich  was  never  possible  in  the 
*rarian,        overpopulated,        re- 
>urce-impoverished       areas       of 
urope  and    Asia.     That    indivi- 
lalism    took    full    advantage    of 
e  beneficence  of  nature  on  this 
'mtinent,  and  since  the  days  of 
\e  slaughter  of  the  buffalo  herds 


successive  generations  have  con- 
tinued a  policy  of  despoiling  the 
Continent. 

This  new  environment  of  North 
America  produced  a  less  'inhibit- 
ed' people.  The  inventions  of 
James  Watt  and  others  were  a 
'natural'  to  this  Continent,  for 
science  and  inventions  were  dis- 
covered to  be  not  only  a  boon  to 
mankind  but  likewise  a  boon  to 
'private  enterprise.'  Little  in  the 
way  of  technology  has  been 
brought  to  the  New  World  from 
the  Old;  but  much  has  been 
brought  in  Old  World  traditions 
and  philosophy,  and  adaptation  to 
the  environment  of  the  New 
World  forced  many  radical  de- 
partures from  these  traditions  up- 
on North  Americans  during  the 
next  150  years. 

In  a  short  time  individualism 
and  free  enterprise  in  North 
America  were  striding  far  ahead 
of  Old  World  concepts.  The  old 
way  of  life  was  giving  place  to 
a  new;  old  traditions  and  customs 
were  making  way  for  technologi- 
cal progression  as  dictated  by  the 
new  environment.  Seventy  cen- 
turies of  scarcity,  privation,  and 
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handtool  methods  of  operation 
were  being  rolled  ruthlessly 
aside  as  a  new  generation  adapted 
itself  to  an  environment  which 
was  so  conducive  to  technologi- 
cal advancement. 

Social  progress  in  North  Am- 
erica is  dictated  by  technological 
progression  and  the  application  of 
energy  conversion  to  the  way  we 
live.  This  social  progress  has  de- 
veloped as  an  unforeseen  bypro- 
duct of  the  greatest  melee  of 
plundering  ever  practised  on  this 
earth.  Regardless  of  the  reason 
for  its  arrival  it  is  today  the 
dominant  factor  in  our  lives,  and 
dictates  that  we  live  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  the  technological  pro- 
gression which  is  forcing  this 
social  change  upon  us,  or  face 
disaster. 

This  high-energy  social  mech- 
anism of  ours  is  a  comparatively 
new  thing  on  this  globe.  It  pre- 
sents certain  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  operation  that  no 
social  mechanism  has  ever  been 
faced  with  before,  for  our  prob- 
lems are  a  result  of  our  methods 
of  doing  work.  They  are  physi- 
cal problems;  they  are  factual  and 
they  are  measurable,  but  we  are 
facing  them  with  the  abstract 
thinking  of  the  fifteenth  century 
while  being  forced  to  continue 
to  operate  somehow,  knowing 
that  if  we  allow  things  to  stop, 
they  may  never  again  get  start- 


ed. Confusion  is  more  predomin- 
ant today  than  ever  before  and 
will  continue  to  increase  if  we 
endeavor  to  reconcile  a  conflict 
between  the  abstract  ideologies 
of  the  past  and  the  physical  laws 
of  science  of  today. 

Today  is  the  Power    Age,    and 
we  must  realize  that  this  Power 
Age  can  only  operate  upon  scien- 
tific principles.     The  dictates  of  a* 
physical    world    and     a    physical 
mechanism  are   no   respecters  of 
abstract   ideals,   opinions,   beliefs, 
likes,  or  dislikes  and  yet  we  con- 
tinue to   impede  the  greater  ap- 
plication of  science  to  our  social 
operation  because  we  fail  to  aj 
preciate  the  vital  necessity  of  a 
technologically     operated     econo- 
my.    The  'price'  of  security  and 
abundance  will  be  found  in  the 
physical   solution   of   these  prob- 
lems, alone,  no  matter  how  thai 
'price'  may  be  adorned  to  give  hl 
the  appearance  of    an    idealistic 
approach  by  the  upholders  of  oui 
current  system  of  futility. 

A  drastic  change  for  many  o 
us?  Most  assuredly,  for  mos 
people  try  to  escape  from  some 
thing  new,  albeit  that  'somethinj 
new'  is  dictated  by  social  neces 
sity.  We  are  paying  a  terribl 
price  in  wasted  lives  and  waster 
resources  for  our  stubbornness 
A  few  years  ago  every  perso) 
living  in  North  America  existe< 
in  a  paroxysm  of  social  insecuri 
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ty,  while  the  youth  of  our  Con- 
tinent were  particularly  victim- 
ized. On  December  7,  1938,  the 
research  bureau  of  the  Canadian 
Youth  Congress  gave  the  follow- 
ing figures:  '400,000  Canadians 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  30 
were  unemployed.'  The  same 
young  men  that  rode  the  freight 
trains,  who  were  bums  and  out- 
casts of  a  social  system  that 
blighted  their  lives  because  it 
;ould  not  employ  them  at  a  profit, 
ire  now  in  our  Armed  Forces 
ighting  against  fascism  abroad. 

Remember  the  relief  rolls,  the 

deadlines,  the  freight  trains,  the 

lestruction  of  food  and  clothing, 

he    poverty    and    malnutrition? 

rhat  was  but  part   of  the  price 

/e  paid  while  vainly  struggling 

d  maintain  controls  over  a  physi- 

,al  environment  for  which  those 

.ontrols  were  never  devised.  No 

lachine  can  be  operated  success- 

llly  except  as  dictated  by  its  de- 

gn.  In  the  same  way  no  struggle 

>  perpetuate  an    archaic  set  of 

>cial  controls  over  the  dictates 

physical,      twentieth-century 

orth  America  can  succeed,  and 

*ovide  security  for  the  citizens 

North  America. 

Our  Continental  mechanism  is 
rcing  the  adoption  of  new  con- 
ols  in  order  to  continue  opera- 
Dn.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
1  story  of  mankind  the  applica- 
1>n  of  technology  and  energy  to 


natural  resources  has  greatly  dis- 
turbed man's  century-old  rela- 
tionship to  his  environment.  It 
is  a  relationship  that  has  been 
static  throughout  the  7,000  years 
of  recorded  history,  and  it  is  im- 
pinging most  markedly  upon  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Until  the  application  of  power 
to  the  method  of  doing  work  was 
installed  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  man  throughout  the 
world  was  only  able  to  convert 
between  2,000  and  3,000  kilogram 
calories  of  energy  per  day — the 
food  he  could  consume  turned 
by  his  intricate  chemical  pro- 
cesses into  work  through  his  own 
muscles.  Even  today  for  the 
majority  of  the  world,  this  still 
holds  true.  But  in  North  Ameri- 
ca we  utilized  falling  water,  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  other  fuels 
to  do  this  work  for  us,  and  by 
1937  the  conversion  of  energy 
per  capita  per  day  had  reached 
the  figure  of  167,000  kilogram 
calories.  No  other  land  area  in 
the  world  has  this  energy  con- 
version to  contend  with.  No 
other  land  mass  has  the  natural 
resources  per  head  of  population 
that  North  America  is  blessed 
with.  No  other  country  or  con- 
tinent today  is  faced  with  this 
problem. 

If  we  fail  to  adjust  our  meth- 
ods of  social  control  to  conform 
to   the   physical   requirements   of 
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this  high-energy  civilization  we 
can  look  forward  to  economic 
chaos. 

That  there  is  no  alternative 
under  this  method  of  social  op- 
eration must  be  apparent  to  every 
North  American  upon  analysing 
the  facts  that  Technocracy  has 
been    placing    before    them    for 


years.  There  is  no  guarantee  of 
security  for  any  North  American 
unless  we  decide  that  our  present 
method  of  social  operation  is  out- 
moded, has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, and  must  be  replaced  by  a 
social  technic  that  is  scientifically 
geared  to  the  present  technologi- 
cal operation  of  our  physical 
mechanism.        — Milton  Wildfong 


The  Future  of  Farming 


*  REGINA,  Jan.  19— Howard  R.  Tolley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of] 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  last  night  that  Canada  and  United  States  would  have  to  take 
appropriate  domestic  action  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  non-agricultural 
employment  after  the  war  if  farmers  in  both  nations  were  to  maintain 
production  at  high  levels  and  were  to  be  assured  of  markets  for  theii 
products  at  reasonable  prices. 


— 
air 
eii 


'In  addition  we  will  need  to  co-operate  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  the  end  that  an  appropriate  amount  of  international  trade 
can  be  maintained,'  he  said. 

A  recent  study  in  the  U.  S.  showed  that  'with  full  employmen 
our  post-war  agricultural  problems  would  be  manageable,  but  as  th( 
number  of  unemployed  increases  the  adjustment  difficulties  not  onh 
only  increase  but  multiply'  and  'I  am  sure  that  the  results  are  a: 
full  of  meaning  for  your  farmers  as  they  are  for  ours.' 

With  moderate  agricultural  technological  advances,  U.  S.  farmer 
could  produce  in  1950  on  20,000,000  acres  less  crop-land  than  they  use< 
in  1943  enough  to  supply  a  domestic  market  based  on  employmen 
for  all  who  wanted  work  and  $150,000,000,000  national  income  as  wel 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  export  market  twice  as  large  as  that  jus 
before  the  war.  Cash  income  from  farm  marketings  would  be  abou 
$17,000,000,000,  about  $2,000,000,000  less  than  in  1943. 

— Canadian  Pres 
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Spineless  Apathy  and  Flabby  Inertia 


We  find  the  people  of  North  America,  conditioned  to  inaction  by 
years  of  irrelevant  behavior,  bogged  in  the  mire  of  traditionalism, 
and  betrayed  by  those  to  whom  they  look  for  leadership,  sitting  in 
resigned  and  mushy  inertness. 


rp  HE  greatest  obstruction  to 
A  the  establishment  of  a  new 
social  order  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America  is  the  gelatinous 
apathy  and  inertia  of  the  major 
proportion  of  its  population.  We 
have  the  personnel,  we  have  the 
resources,  we  have  the  equipment 
to  give  us  a  new  world  beyond 
the  imaginings  of  even  the  most 
Utopian  dreamer.  With  the  direc- 
:  tion  that  Technocracy  Incorpor- 
ated can  give,  plus  the  coordin- 
ated action  of  the  people,  an  end 
can  be  made  to  privation  and  in- 
security on  this  Continent.  We 
can  bid  farewell  to  days  of  ig- 
nominous  toil  and  sleepless  nights 
of  worried  scheming.  This  new 
economic  and  social  state  (science 
and  technology  tell  us)  must  be 
established  here  or  we  shall  per- 
ish. 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  people 
refuse  to  take  seriously  the 
warnings  of  those  trained  and 
competent  to  judge  the  very 
grave  condition  of  our  affairs,  and 
either  shrug  them  away  as  Cass- 
andra-like prognostications  of 
woe,  or  sit  and  wait  for  some 
mythical  'George'  to  right  matters 
for  them. 

MARCH,  1945 


The  flabby  assumption  that 
we,  the  people  of  this  Continent, 
can  do  nothing  to  remedy  this 
state  of  confusion  is  fostered  by 
the  political  institutions  that 
are  today  the  ill-founded  pride 
and  deeply-rooted  curse  of  all 
North  Americans.  The  people  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  been  cleverly  conditioned  to 
believe  that  they  have  only  to 
put  the  right  collection  of  poli- 
ticians into  governmental  office 
to  receive  all  the  economic  bene- 
fits they  need  and  desire.  Do  the 
electors  really  imagine  that  a 
body  of  men  chosen  for  the 
effulgence  of  their  platform  man- 
ner or  the  fruitiness  of  their  bank 
accounts  can  know  anything  of 
the  specific,  technological  prob- 
lem which  presents  itself  for 
solution  today?  Or  do  they  expect 
some  occult  omniscience  to  des- 
cend like  a  benison  on  these  chal- 
ices made  holy  by  popular  sanc- 
tion? The  production  of  our  new 
Continental  wealth  and  its  distri- 
bution cannot  be  accomplished 
either  by  mysticism  or  chicanery. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  some- 
time, the  electors  still  hope  a 
miracle  will    happen.     This  mir- 
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acle  is  the  resolution  of  their  eco- 
nomic woes  plus  the  maintenance 
of  all  those  traditional  institutions 
so  precious  to  their  hearts.  'What 
was  good  enough  for  us  and  our 
fathers  is  good  enough  for  our 
children'  is  their  cry.  But  they 
fail  to  realize  that  the  meagre 
benefits  enjoyed  by  their  ances- 
tors have  been  superseded  by  a 
plethora  of  everything  necessary 
to  a  life  of  security  and  abund- 
ance for  every  person  on  this 
Continent. 

The  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  simple,  static  world  of  the 
past  7,000  years  was  a  relatively 
easy  matter.  The  millions  toiled 
so  that  the  few  might  take  their 
ease.  'The  rich  man  in  his  castle 
and  the  poor  man  at  his  gate'  was 
an  arrangement  accepted  as  of 
Divine  ordinance.  In  those  days 
such  a  state  of  matters  was  an 
economic  necessity.  Today,  the 
deification  of  toil  is  ludicrous  and 
class  distinctions  are  in  the  realm 
of  the  absurd.  Modern  tech- 
nology and  power  are  fast  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  for  human 
labor.  They  have  given  us  a  dy- 
namic changing  world  which  can 
be  controlled  only  by  those  who 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
sical  operations   involved. 

The  moralistic  'whys'  that  have 
dictated  action  in  the  past  must 
give  way  to  the  scientific  and 
engineering  approach  of  'How  to 


do  what  and  when.'  Meanwhile 
the  miracle  fails  to  happen  and 
the  ill-advised  and  frantic  patch- 
ing of  our  governmental  tinkers 
goes  on  apace.  The  failure  of 
this  gigantic  caulking  to  save  the 
foundering  hulk  of  our  economic 
ship  has  only  added  to  the  be- 
wilderment, and  increased  the  be- 
fuddlement  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

This  bewilderment,  this  gen- 
eral unawareness  of  the  immedi- 
acy and  gravity  of  our  problem, 
is  further  increased  by  the  care- 
ful indifference  exhibited  by  our 
so-called  intellectual  and  spiritual 
leaders.  By  the  aloof  superiority, 
too,  of  our  Right  People.  These 
persons  have  drunk  deep  at  the 
Pierian  well  of  scholastic  enlight- 
enment afforded  by  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  of  this 
Continent  and  their  quaffings 
have  filled  them  with  a  spurious 
importance. 

Among  them  there  are  those 
who  take  a  snobbish  joy  in  being 
in  the  forefront  of  any  esoteric 
movement  that  will  preserve 
their  sense  of  Olympian  remote- 
ness from  the  world  of  realities, 
a  harsh  world  and  vulgar  in 
which  they  hope  never  to  become 
embroiled.  They  go  whoring  af- 
ter intangible  preciosities  but 
when  brought  fact  to  face  with 
physical  realities  their  pitiable 
impotence  is  revealed.    The  facts 
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of  the  crude  physical  world  a- 
round  them,  facts  which  Techno- 
crats present  to  them  with  such 
unblushing  directness,  they  have 
not  the  integrity  to  face.  In  them 
lies  a  threat  to  their  present  lotus- 
eating  existences.  The  minds  of 
most  of  them  are  too  turgid  with 
the  fumes  of  their  own  egotistic 
incense  to  catch  the  implications 
of  those  threats  to  their  beatific 
calm. 

Others  do  realize  to  what  cata- 
clysm we  are  heading.  But  for 
years  they  have  dodged  realities 
by  escaping  into  their  own  pri- 
vate worlds  of  fine-spun  abstrac- 
tions. Emasculated  by  such  wit- 
less inactivity  they  have  now 
nothing  but  their  barren  Speng- 
lerian  pessimism  to  offer  a  be- 
fogged people.  For  themselves, 
when  the  deluge  overtakes  them, 
they  think  no  doubt  to  die  with 
a  gesture,  a  Fancien  regime.  The 
debacle  they  must  eventually  face 
is  unlikely  to  be  either  as  roman- 
tic or  as  expeditious  as  the 
guillotine,  and  will  permit  few 
fine  posturings.  And  this  is  the 
probability  to  which  we  are  now 
heading,  my  gallant  ones! 

Then  we  come  to  these  dis- 
dainful others,  our  Right  People. 
Their  finicking  susceptibilities 
are  shocked  by  the  facts  which 
Technocracy   wastes   no   time    in 


dressing-up  for  them.  True,  we 
are  facing  a  major  catastrophe 
but  still  one  must  consider  'Who's 
Who.'  These  quibblers  may  ad- 
mit, albeit  somewhat  grudgingly, 
that  Technocracy  has  the  'right 
idea'  or  that  they  are  in  'sym- 
pathy' with  us;  but  because 
among  Technocrats  they  do  not 
find  their  bridge-playing  con- 
freres, their  back-slapping  service 
club  buddies,  or  the  dilettantes  of 
their  literary  circles,  then  they 
will  have  no  traffic  with  us. 

So,  we  find  the  people  of  the 
Continent,  conditioned  to  inac- 
tion by  years  of  irrelevant  be- 
haviour, bogged  in  the  mire  of 
traditionalism,  and  betrayed  by 
those  to  whom  they  look  for 
leadership,  sitting  in  resigned  and 
mushy  inertness.  Vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  hell  of  a  mess  they 
are  in,  they  supinely  refuse  to 
lift  a  finger  to  remedy  their  mis- 
erable  situation. 

The  march  of  events  on  this 
Continent,  a  progression  which 
cannot  be  halted,  will  very  soon 
catch  up  with  these  spineless  mil- 
lions. When  it  does,  God  help 
them! 

Must  all  that  science  and  en- 
gineering have  done  to  free  us  be 
lost?  And  all  for  this  flabby  lack 
of  spunk?        — Dorothy  Fearman 


Editor's  Note:   This  article  was  written  before  World  War  11,  but  it  is  as  pertinent 
today  as  it  was  in  1938. 
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The  Elimination  of  Leisure 


Leisure  was  the  hallmark  of  freedom  in  the  days  of  scarcity.  It 
made  the  distinction  between  the  master  and  the  slave.  When 
abundance  and  the  Technate  of  the  New  America  are  with  us,  both 
toil  and   leisure   will  have   been   eradicated. 


LEISURE,  in  all  the  ages  past, 
has  been  regarded  as  the  due 
recompense  for  toil.  After  the 
brethren  have  labored  let  them 
be  called  to  refreshment  and  ease. 
Leisure  is  described  in  the  stan- 
dard dictionaries  as  freedom 
from  occupation  and  employment, 
or  as  vacant  time.  Leisure  has 
thus  become  the  antonym  for  hu- 
man labor.  As  such,  it  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  the  crowning 
guerdon  which  culminates  the 
zenith  of  the  years  of  arduous 
travail. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  envisaged  mass 
leisure,  implied  in  the  continual 
and  the  increasing  use  of  the 
machine,  is  one  that  keeps  awake 
at  nights  those  who  seek  to  pal- 
liate the  evils  of  our  present  soc- 
ial conventions.  The  awesome  ca- 
tastrophes that  in  their  befuddled 
opinions  await  the  human  race 
under  such  conditions  as  appear 
to  be  arising,  affright  them.  They 
seek,  with  feverish  haste,  new 
ideas  and  fresh  variations  of  the 
old  methods,   that  will  somehow 
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maintain  the  human  beings  of 
this  Continent  free  from  the  in- 
sidious dangers  of  copious  leis- 
ure. They  tremble  and  shudder 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  mis- 
chief that  the  Evil  One  may  find 
for  so  many  idle  hands. 

The  philosophers  of  the  by- 
gone days  have  disagreed  as  to 
whether  man  fell  from  his  high 
estate  or  merely  failed  to  climb 
to  that  dizzy  elevation.  They 
were,  however,  agreed  that  the 
sole  path  by  which  he  could  reach 
the  high  moral  state  that  was 
rightfully  his  could  be  travelled 
only  by  strenuous  physical  labor, 
coupled  with  a  strict  avoidance 
of  all  forms  of  pleasurable  acti- 
vity and  an  equally  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  peculiar  habits,  man- 
ners, and  customs  enjoyed  by  the 
philosopher  and  meticulously 
'divine  guidance.' 

As  manual  labor  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  scarcity  and  as  scarcity 
was  omnipresent  in  the  world  as 
the  philosophers  knew  it,  they 
dogmatically  asserted  the  belief 
that  idleness  or  cessation  from 
physical  labor  was  sure  to  breed 
the  most  shockingly  degenerate 
habits — that  is,  of  course,  for  all 
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those  born  to  human  toil,  for  ap- 
parently the  holders  of  vested 
interests  were  exempt.  So  sure 
of  this  were  they,  that  the  dogma 
of  the  teachings  they  engendered 
and  the  curriculums  of  the 
schools  they  dominated  were  all 
directed  toward  the  wonderful 
efficacy  of  human  toil  to  produce 
'absolute  goodness.'  It  is  to  be 
specifically  noted  that  no  philo- 
sopher is  reported  as  having 
taken  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine, 
as  in  general,  the  philosophers  be- 
longed to  the  most  leisured  of 
the  leisure  classes. 

Their  quaint  and .  animistic 
superstition  of  the  'value'  of  work 
remains  with  us  today.  The  real- 
ly smart  chiselers  of  the  past, 
who  had  been  astute  enough  to 
acquire  sufficient  of  the  spoils  of 
scarcity  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  human  toil,  were  aware  that 
this  morality  of  work  was  just 
plain  baloney.  These  chiselers 
were,  however,  far  too  crafty  in 
their  Machiavellism  to  let  this  be- 
come commonly  known.  It  would 
have  been  the  quintessence  of 
stupidity  to  have  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  Manual 
labor  was  essential  in  that  era  of 
scarcity  for  the  production  of 
even  a  partial  sufficiency.  The 
supply  of  suckers,  who  believed 
wholeheartedly  in  the  'value'  of 
work,  was  never  at  any  time  too 
great. 
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When  human  labor  was  the 
sole  means  of  producing  any  and 
all  goods  and  services,  it  was  es- 
sential to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  human  race  that  the 
process  of  applying  human  ener- 
gy to  production  should  provide 
leisure  only  for  the  few.  The 
great  majority  started  to  labor  at 
a  very  early  age.  The  hours  of 
labor  were  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
For  the  endless  tasks  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  slow  processes 
of  handicraft  the  daylight  hours 
were  all  too  few.  Yet,  without 
extraneous  energy,  it  was  im- 
practicable to  work  once  the  sun 
had  set;  so  the  human  being  emu- 
lated the  chicken  and  retired  to 
roost  when  night  fell. 

The  pleasurable  sensations  of 
the  human  toiler  of  these  days 
were  centered  round  the  prac- 
tices of  sleeping,  eating,  drinking, 
and  propagating  his  species.  All 
the  customs,  folklore,  and  tradi- 
tions of  that  agelong  period  re- 
volved around  those  forms  of  en- 
joyment mingled  and  redolent 
with  the  heavy  odor  of  unwashed, 
exhausted,  and  toilworn  human 
beings.  The  end  of  human  labor 
only  came  when  the  individual 
was  incapable  of  continued  exer- 
tion. This  last  stage  was  normal- 
ly a  state  of  physical  exhaustion, 
usually  followed  by  an  early  de- 
mise. Leisure,  even  such  leisure 
as  we  know  today,  was  unknown 
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to  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lace only  a  few  decades  back  in 
history. 

The  ritual  of  work  for  uplift's 
sake  will  be  found  embodied  in 
the  folklore  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  lab- 
orer was  becoming  restive  and 
insurgent.  The  use  of  extran- 
eous energy  was  already  affecting 
the  habits  of  the  people.  A  new 
concept  of  the  morality  of  work 
was  in  demand.  This  was  inher- 
ent in  the  philosophic  concepts  of 
equality  and  the  rights  of  man 
that  were  engrossing  the  minds 
of  the  leisured  thinkers.  The 
realization  that  the  machine  could 
eliminate  human  toil  was  becom- 
ing evident  to  a  small  degree. 
Work  for  work's  sake  was  losing 
its  efficacy  and  failing  in  conse- 
quence to  maintain  the  supply  of 
willing  laborers. 

To  preserve  the  ancient  cus- 
toms and  to  ensure  a  continuous 
flow  of  human  labor  into  the 
marts  of  the  producing  countries, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Value'  of  hu- 
man labor  in  raising  the  spiritual 
level  of  mankind  was  elevated  to 
the  position  of  authoritarian  dog- 
ma. Work,  from  being  merely  a 
necessity,  was  prompted  to  being 
a  virtue.  Leisure  was  for  those 
who  earned  the  crown  of  that 
virtue,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
literature  of  that  period,  which 
extolled  those  who  had  succeed- 
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ed  in  amassing  monetary  wealth 
by  'unremitting  toil.'  Every 
ploughboy  could  become  presi- 
dent if  only  he  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  unceasing  human  effort. 
The  guerdon  of  that  labor  would 
be  the  privilege  of  leisure;  the 
just  reward  for  the  arduous  years 
gone  by. 

The  ancient  Euro-Asiatic  cus- 
tom of  hereditary  descent  and  in- 
heritance gave  to  the  sons, 
daughters  and  lineal  offspring  of 
these  heroes  of  ceaseless  travail, 
the  same  rights  and  privileges 
that  their  fathers  had.  They  too 
were  deemed  fit  to  wear  the 
crown  bestowed  by  the  goddess 
of  human  sweat.  Leisure  was 
thus  held  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  those  who  had  arrogated  a 
position  of  superiority  to  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  debts 
that  were  owed  to  them.  Expand- 
ing production  of  goods  due  to 
the  new  uses  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy produced  a  new  crop  of 
leisured  people.  This  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  best  Greek  tradi- 
tion, since  the  culture  of  Athens 
was  founded  on  the  leisure  of  a 
few  slave  owners.  The  Greek 
production  of  goods  had  been 
small,  hence  the  leisured  group 
was  small  too.  The  new  produc- 
tion of  the  so-called  civilized 
countries  was  large  and  the  leis- 
ured groups  were  corresponding- 
ly large.  Despite  the  entry  of  the 
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extraneous  energy  derived  from 
coal,  the  wonderful  sagacity  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  appeared 
to  be  upheld. 

The  leisured  few.  in  their  mor- 
onity and  their  ignorance,  have 
always  misused  such  vacant  time 
as  they  have  possessed.  They 
have,  however,  held  that  leisure 
was  too  precious  a  gift  to  be  bes- 
towed on  the  common  herd.  If 
their  superiority  found  it  difficult 
to  handle  their  leisure,  they  were 
sure  that  difficulty  would  be 
overwhelming  for  those  who  had 
not  reached  the  sublime  heights 
of  culture.  This  fear  of  mass 
idleness  is  still  evident  in  the 
utterances  of  the  educated  ignor- 
amuses and  the  cultured  apes 
that  pontifically  dictate  to  the 
people  of  today.  Leisure  to  them 
has  always  been  a  means  of  dis- 
playing pecuniary  wealth  or  of 
maintaining  their  so-called  in- 
tellectual superiority.  They  are, 
however,  correct  in  the  assump- 
tion that  leisure  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem order  is  essentially  the  privi- 
lege of  the  vested  interests.  It 
is  the  skunk-lily  of  civilization — 
beautiful  when  viewed  from  a 
idistance  but  offensive  and  repel- 
lent when  physically  contacted. 

There  is  no  program  of  adult 
or  even  adolescent  leisure  that  is 
not  exploited  to  the  full  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Price  System. 
There  are  no  dance    halls,    ball 


parks,  movies,  theatres,  nor  any 
places  of  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment, that  are  not  operated  for 
the  purpose  of  greater  transfer  of 
debt  certificates,  or  so  as  to  en- 
sure a  profitable  return  on  in- 
vestment, that  can  exist  under 
the  system.  Each  and  every  one 
of  them  is  a  centre  for  the  sale  of 
some  product  or  service.  Even 
those  which  are  ostensibly  de- 
voted to  physical  or  mental  cul- 
ture fall  into  the  same  category. 
The  employment  of  leisure 
hours  today  is  largely  a  matter 
of  what  one  can  afford.  Despite 
this,  even  those  who  can  afford 
anything  and  everything,  find 
therein  little  more  than  bore- 
dom, in  which  lechery,  insobriety, 
and  sensual  debauchery  figure 
largely.  The  columns  of  the 
press  will  confirm  this  statement. 
It  must  be  hard  for  a  Price  Sys- 
tem mind  to  conceive  of  any 
people  having  much  leisure  with- 
out at  the  some  time  conjuring 
up  the  picture  of  a  vast  industry 
of  the  familiar  corporation  type 
catering  for  the  public  and  super- 
vising where,  how,  and  when  they 
shall  play.  It  must  be  equally 
hard  for  such  an  individual  to 
imagine  what  forms  of  amuse- 
ment could  fill  such  leisure 
hours;  knowing  the  pastimes  of 
the  leisured  classes,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  usual  conclusion 
is   that   a   state   of   licentiousness 
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would  be  inevitable. 

It  is  this  very  leisure  of  the 
majority  holders  of  the  debt 
claims  of  the  Price  System  that 
is  so  sought  after  by  the  radical, 
the  socialist,  and  the  communist. 
They  neither  envy  nor  despise 
the  leisured  classes;  they  seek  to 
emulate  them.  The  records  of 
the  daily  press,  once  more,  will 
bear  evidence  that  the  successful 
achievement  of  that  leisure  by 
the  leaders  of  the  left  wing  poli- 
tical groups  has  produced  an  al- 
most similar  boredom  to  that  en- 
joyed by  the  opulent.  The  fail- 
ure of  this  leisure  to  bring  any- 
thing but  the  nausea  of  satiety, 
the  revulsion  of  repletion,  and 
the  despondency  of  the  phobist 
is  self  evident.  Yet,  despite  this 
evidence,  the  proletariat  clamor 
for  the  divine  right  to  commit 
hari-kari. 

This  division  of  the  spoils  of 
scarcity  is  but  a  delusion  and  a 
dementia.  The  rape  of  the  few 
rags  that  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  so-called,  self-styled  rich 
should  leave  us  indifferent  and 
unconcerned  once  we  realize  the 
principles  of  an  era  of  abundance. 
The  moronity,  the  stupidity,  and 
the  want  of  originality  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  leisure  as  displayed 
by  those  who  possess  it  today, 
should  be  a  warning  to  us  that  the 
crock  of  gold  at  the  rainbow's 
foot  is  but  a  myth,  a  dream.  Must 
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we  throw  aside  the  substance  of 
reality  to  grasp  vainly  at  the 
shadow  of  a  shadow?  What  is  this 
leisure  of  the  past  that  we  should 
seek  to  share  it? 

It  is  but  the  few  hours  in  which 
those  who  have  been  thrust  into 
the  seats  of  opulence  by  the  pres- 
sure of  fortuitous  circumstances 
seek  to  avoid  the  mortification  of 
their  thralldom.  It  is  but  a 
momentary  escape  from  human] 
toil  and  can  exist  only  on  the 
basis  of  that  toil.  There  is  no 
leisure,  except  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  perspiration,  the 
degradation,  and  the  vitiation  en- 
gendered by  physical  exertion; 
for  the  purposes  of  producing  the 
means  whereby  we  live. 

It  is  this  growing  failure  of  the 
morality  of  work  and  its  con- 
comitant leisure  that  has  pro- 
duced the  present  state  of  pessi- 
mism, the  concept  of  the  utter* 
futility  of  human  endeavor,  and 
the  solemn  morbid  stupidity  that 
constitutes  the  culture  of  today. 
The  dilettantes,  the  virtuosos,  and 
the  critics  have  lost  their  sense 
of  humor.  They  have  forgotten 
their  childhood  and  lost  the  very 
knowledge  of  how  to  play.  The 
hopelessness  of  the  attempts  to 
utilize  what  leisure  there  is 
strikes  a  deep  note  of  despond- 
ency and  ill-omened  gloom  that 
pervades  and  is  echoed  by  the 
literature  of  the  present. 
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The  decline  of  all  western  civi- 
lization is  the  theme  song  of  these 
exponents  of  this  cultural  leisure 
of  the  moment.  They  have  miss- 
ed the  path  of  progression,  they 
have  become  bewildered  in  a 
dark  and  gloomy  forest  of  their 
own  creation,  and  are  counselling 
suicide  as  the  sole  release  from 
demons  their  bemused  thoughts 
have  conjured  around  them.  The 
anthropomorphic  ideologies  and 
the  derived  concepts  have  such  a 
strong  hold  on  them  that  they 
:annot  find  a  way  to  escape  the 
Laocoonian  coils.  Fear  of  the  un- 
known forces  them  to  prefer  the 
itagnation  of  inertia. 

Technological  advancement  on 
Ms  Continent  has  been  so  great 
hat  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
tecessity    for   manual    labor   has 
ompletely  changed.    We  no  long- 
r   find    ourselves    in   a    position 
Vhere   human   toil   is    offset    to 
ome  degree  by  leisure  hours.  We 
ave  arrived  at  a  point  wherein, 
o  matter   what   we   do,   human 
)il  is  passing  from  the  scene.  A 
Dndition  has  arisen  in  which  the 
eed  for  human  toil  as  a  means 
t  making  a  livelihood  is  fast  be- 
aming an  anachronism. 
Every  day,  the  list  of  those  who 
il  no  more  is  becoming  greater 
id  greater.      Like     Solomon    in 
1  his  glory,  and  the  lilies  of  the 
?ld:  the  millions  who  have  been 
ugulfed   by   the   relief   rolls   toil 


not,  neither  do  they  spin.  The 
assumption  that  work  is  a  sacred 
virtue,  and  that  without  physical 
labor  or  human  toil  the  individual 
becomes  derelict,  degraded,  de- 
based, and  demoralized,  is  being 
proven  by  empirical  observation 
to  be  utterly  false  and  unfounded. 

Labor  is  no  longer  scarce.  It 
has  become  so  abundant  as  to  be 
almost  unsaleable.  The  leisure 
of  the  unemployed  has  created  a 
new  problem  which  the  old  philo- 
sophies cannot  solve.  This  prob- 
lem has  created  a  new  crop  of 
despondency  howlers,  a  new  gal- 
axy of  the  prophets  of  doom. 
Everywhere  is  evident  the  failure 
to  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  the 
new  life  that  are  all  about  us. 
The  editorial  writers,  the  col- 
umnists, and  the  economists  cling 
dismally  to  the  wreckage  of  the 
old  life  that  was.  They  are  but 
graveyard  ghouls  moaning  and 
mourning  for  the  mouldered  re- 
mains that  lie  in  the  dimming 
past. 

The  dogma  of  the  morality  of 
work  has  convinced  many  of 
those  on  relief  that  they  are  in- 
deed lost  souls.  The  failure  of 
the  concept  of  leisure  to  provide 
any  escape  from  this  fear  has 
rendered  the  outlook  of  the  re- 
cipient of  Continental  charity  one 
of  utter  hopelessness.  This  hope- 
less outlook  is  reflected  in  the 
viewpoint  and  the  opinions  of  the 
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philosophic  leaders  who  vainly  at- 
tempt to  direct  and  control  our 
Continental  destinies.  This  hope- 
lessness is  to  be  seen  in  the  fren- 
zied efforts,  the  volte-face 
changes,  the  kaleidoscopic  twists 
of  tactical  fronts,  and  in  the 
abandonment  or  reinstatement  of 
innumerable  efforts  to  make  the 
unworkable  work,  or  to  produce 
perpetual  motion  in  the  first  de- 
gree. 

The  unemployed  in  their  lei- 
sure are  now  beginning  to  claim 
that  which  has  never  been  con- 
sidered the  duty  of  any  govern- 
ment. Till  now,  the  govern- 
ments have  felt  that  their  duty 
towards  the  individual  citizen 
has  been  satisfied  when  they  es- 
tablished the  general  thesis  that 
all  citizens  were  entitled  to  chisel 
to  their  hearts'  content,  provided 
the  sacred  principle  of  ownership 
was  maintained  inviolate.  The 
unemployed  are  solidly  refusing 
to  accept  this  thesis.  They  are 
claiming,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  guarantee  each 
and  every  individual  citizen  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  amusement  and  re- 
creation. This  concept  of  social 
security  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  is  new  and  virgin.  It  is  so 
new-fangled  that  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent for  it  in  the  tomes  of  the 


philosophers. 

No  political  government  that 
founded  on  the  philosophical  c 
cepts  of  the  European  and  Asia 
creeds  can  accept  this  concept 
strikes  at  the  very  foundations 
the  Price  System  and  demand 
for  its  acceptance  the  eliminatio 
of  that  system.  This  new  concej 
has  grown  out  of  the  expansio 
of  the  uses  of  extraneous  energ; 
It  has  burgeoned  from  the  energ 
flows  emanating  from  the  ne 
plants  across  the  Continent  ope 
a  ted  by  the  extraneous  energy  < 
coal,  gas,  oil,  and  hydro-electr 
power. 

In  the  face  of  this  concept,  it 
futile  to  attempt  to  maintain  tl 
old  Roman  custom  of  bread  ar 
circuses  in  the  maelstrom  of  < 
economic  crisis.  That  methc 
was  applicable  when  the  crij 
was  small  and  only  comparative 
few  people  were  involved  in  I 
Today,  with  millions  who  w 
never  work  again,  with  more  m 
lions  whose  jobs,  savings,  ar 
social  security  are  trembling  ill 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  am 
hilation,  with  millions  who  ha- 
had  leisure  time  forced  on  the 
the  handicraft  method  that  woi 
ed  so  well  in  the  Rome  of  t; 
Emperors  will  prove  of  no  avr 

Yesterday,  we  groped  amo! 
the  vain  imaginings  of  the  fo]- 
runners  of  the     human     spec  I 
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and  studied  the  ancient  and  em- 
bryonic writings  of  our  prede- 
cessors for  precedents  on  which 

•  we  could  base  our  actions.  To- 
day, it  is  useless  to  look  to  the 
past  for  our  salvation  and  our 
help.     We  can  no  longer  trust  to 

•  the  anthropomorphic  beliefs  and 
the  animistic  superstitions  of  the 
archaic  philosophies  for  our  aid 
in  present  troubles.  The  new 
concepts  have  arisen  out  of  new 
conditions.  For  the  technological 
problems  of  today,  we  must  use 
the  technological  solutions  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
science  and  not  in  philosophical 
subjective  treatises.  For  the  prob- 
lems of  the  America  of  today,  we 
need  the  American  solution.  The 
methods  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
or  Australia  are  worse  than  use- 
less to  us. 

The   operation   of   our   present 
;echnological  equipment,  and  the 
itilization  of  our  present  natural 
•esources  with   the   reduction   of 
vaste   effort   and   waste   time   to 
he  irreducible  minimum,  will  en- 
ail  a  complete  change  in  our  con- 
epts  of  the  relationship  of  phy- 
ical  labor  to   the  human  being, 
nd  of  the  human  being  towards 
he  social  control  under  which  he 
as  to  live.     Human  labor  is  be- 
oming  of  less  and  less  account, 
'-ven     under     the     anachronistic 
methods   which   we   still   employ, 


human  labor  only  accounts  for 
two  percent  of  the  energy  used 
in  producing  goods  and  services. 
Under  a  technological  control,  as 
outlined  by  Technocracy,  the 
amount  of  human  labor  required 
would  be  reduced  so  far  that  it 
would  be   negligible. 

The  elimination  of  human  toil, 
therefore,  instead  of  bringing  a 
major  problem  of  human  leisure 
to  the  fore,  would  have  an  entire- 
ly opposite  effect.  Leisure,  being 
the  antonym  of  human  labor, 
would  also  disappear.  Leisure,  as 
we  know  it  today,  neither  could 
nor  would  exist.  When  human 
toil  goes  into  the  discard,  leisure 
goes  too,  just  as  the  shadow 
moves  out  of  the  sunlight.  In- 
stead of  a  condition  which  pre- 
supposes the  division  of  time  into 
two  periods,  one  of  work  and  one 
of  leisure,  the  waking  hours  of 
the  human  race  would  be  em- 
ployed  in  two   new  occupations. 

Leisure  is  the  avoidance  of  hu- 
man sweat  and  perspiration,  the 
forbearance  from  occupation,  and 
the  abstinence  from  employment. 
It  can  only  exist  in  a  society 
where  human  labor  is  the  sole 
means  of  producing  physical 
wealth.  Under  the  Technate  of 
the  New  America,  leisure  will 
fade  into  oblivion  and  cease  to 
concern  us.  The  first  occupation 
will  be  the  social  production  of 
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physical  wealth  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  second  occupa- 
tion will  be  in  the  development  of 
living  beings.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  leisure  time  since  there 
will  be  no  human  perspiration  to 
avoid,  and  the  forbearance  from 
occupation  of  the  only  two  types 
extant  will  mean  the  forbearance 
of  the  individual  •from  life  itself. 

This  second  new  occupation 
comprises  a  new  way  of  living,  a 
new  chapter  in  anthropology, 
and  a  new  set  of  habits,  customs, 
and  manners.  The  old  concepts 
and  assumptions  of  the  ages  of 
scarcity  will  not  avail  us  in  this 
new  era.  We  will  need  to  bring 
our  consciousness  new  concepts. 
We  will  have  to  use  a  new  set  of 
standards,  and  a  new  approach 
to  all  problems  concerning  the 
physical  world  in  which  we  live. 
We  shall  be  forced  to  abandon 
our  imported  Asiatic  practice  of 
ancestor  worship.  We  will  cease 
to  reverence  the  archaic  and  will 
no  longer  bow  the  knee  to  the 
fetishes  and  the  graven  images 
that  our  ancestors  held  so  dear. 

The  necessities  of  the  new  era 
of  technological  development  will 
demand  this  abandonment  of  our 
prejudices,  our  preconceived  op- 
inions, and  our  folklore  habits. 
We  cannot  adapt  ourselves  to  a 
metrical  state  of  society  and  re- 
tain   the    empirical     guess-work 


customs  of  the  past.  We  shall  be 
forced  to  change  our  ways;  not 
at  the  dictates  of  any  individual 
dictator  or  group  of  dictators,  but 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  physical 
forces  that  our  research  into  ex- 
traneous energy  has  brought  in- 
to play. 

Whether  we  like  this  situation 
or  not;  whether  it  is  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  satisfying  or  distaste- 
ful; what  we  want  or  what  we 
do  not  want  does  not  matter 
the  least.  If  we  wish  to  continue 
the  act  of  living  on  this  Continent 
under  the  physical  conditions  that 
have  arisen  here,  we  will  have  to 
accept  the  conditions  as  we  find 
them  with  the  best  grace  we  can; 
muster.  The  changes  we  are  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  are  irrever- 
sible changes.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  do  but  conform  our  lives 
and  adapt  our  ways  so  that  we 
can  make  the  best  of  them.  We 
cannot  reverse  the  irreversible 
nor  can  we  go  back  to  suckling 
at  our  mothers'  breasts. 

Technocracy  postulates  a  neu 
order  of  living.  Technocracy 
fore-shadows  the  passing  of  the 
old  ways.  The  resolving  of  the 
'how'  of  life,  the  presentation  o: 
the  way  to  live  instead  of  th< 
way  to  exist,  the  search  for  th< 
means  by  which  we  may  banisl 
from  the  mechanics  of  life  all  bu 
the   irreducible   of    waste    effor 
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nd  time,  will  occupy  the  years 
re  shall  have  at  our  disposal, 
he  handicraft  worker  has  been 
:)  circumscribed  by  toil  that  he 
ever  knew  how  to  live.  He  had 
i>  drudge  long  hours  to  produce 
lough  so  that  he  could  exist  in 
•der  to  produce  more.  Life  was 
round  of  dreary  monotony. 
The  dreariness  of  this  monoton- 
is  round  of  life  was  such  that 
jan  has  sought  in  vain  for  some 
\ay  by  which  he  could  escape 
bm  the  dread  reality  that  he 
hred.  The  occupations  of  lei- 
5  re  have  failed  him  in  this  at- 
tnpt.  In  them  he  unwittingly 
fled  himself.  He  invented 
c?am  worlds  within  which  he 
r.ped  to  avoid  these  realities, 
ad  he  promulgated  the  defeatist 
(btrine  of  the  superiority  of 
nnd  over  matter.  These  were 
bt  defense  mechanisms,  the  last 
hoe  of  the  weakling  and  the 
inotent. 

n  all  the  ancient  philosophies 
w  find  a  future  world  depicted, 
werein  the  chosen  would  wan- 
d«  in  fields  of  beauty,  by 
st>ams  of  sweetness,  and  in 
ci^s  of  delight.  The  very  few 
w  >  have  glimpsed  the  future  be- 
ycd  the  barriers  of  toil  and  lei- 
su?  know  that  such  a  paradise 
ltd  not  be  withheld  to  some 
tuire  state.  It  has  been  here 
ill  he  time,  waiting  for  the  for- 


ward surge  of  technology  to  re- 
veal it.  As  the  floodtide  of  tech- 
nology rises,  as  the  barriers  of 
toil  and  leisure  fall  before  the 
flow  of  greater  and  greater  en- 
ergy conversion,  we  shall  escape, 
not  from  reality,  but  out  of  the 
darkness  of  superstition  into  the 
sunlight  of  reality. 

The  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
reality  must  be  contacted  to  be 
appreciated.  Our  physical  senses 
have  been  so  dulled  by  the  opiate 
drugs  of  the  philosophers,  so  be- 
numbed by  the  close,  fetid  atmos- 
phere of  the  hogpens  of  leisure 
and  the  culture  of  the  past,  so 
calloused  by  the  brutal  drudgery 
of  human  toil,  that  we  cannot  as- 
similate the  exquisite  radiance  of 
the  realities  of  life  itself.  The 
magnificence  of  life  has  a  grand- 
eur, a  majesty  that  far  eclipses 
the  pictures  of  all  the  heavens 
drawn   by    the    old   philosophers. 

The  symphony  of  life  leaves 
the  greatest  orchestration  yet  at- 
tempted by  man  but  the  discord- 
ant ululations  of  the  primordial. 

Today,  we  have  but  the  culture 
of  the  leisure  of  the  age  of  pri- 
vation and  scarcity — the  culture 
based  on  human  exudations  and 
the  bodily  exertions  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children;  the  culture  of 
a  leisure  that  flourished  in  the 
hotbeds  of  disease,  bestiality,  and 
filth  that  typify  the  past;  the  cul- 
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ture  of  a  leisure  that  has  passed 
into  its  second  childhood  and  is 
but  a  ghostly  shadow  of  its  form- 
er self. 

Tomorrow,  we  shall  have  dis- 
pensed with  human  toil,  dispens- 
ed with  leisure,  and  relegated  our 
musty  culture  to  the  museum  and 
the  library.  We  shall  have  be- 
fore us  the  task  of  becoming  cog- 
nizant of  the  way  to  live.  We 
shall  have  to  acquire  a  new  sense 
of  humor.  We  shall  have  to 
evolve  a  new  zest  for  life.  We 
shall  have  to  learn  to  play,  even 
as  our  fathers  had  to  learn  to 
work,  to  swink,  and  lather  in  the 
fields  and  at  the  bench.  When 
the  monkeys  in  the  lands  to  the 
south  of  us  no  longer  view  us 
with  compassion,  we  shall  have 
come  into  our  own. 

Instead  of  a  strained,  debasing, 
unwholesome,  and  degrading  ex- 
istence; instead  of  being  locked 
out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  for 
daring  to  seek  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  cultivate  that  garden;  in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  lead  an 
existence  in  wThich  the  sole  plea- 
surable sensations  are  those  of 
sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  and 
propagating  our  species,  inter- 
mixed with  a  man-made  desire 
for  acquisitive  superiority,  we 
shall  be  free,  natural,  and  un- 
trammelled human  beings.  We 
shall    have    passed    beyond    the 


zone  of  the  brute  beast.     We  wil  I 
have  the  opportunity,  if  we  cai  I 
take  it,  to  become  a  new  specie; 
of  the  genus  homo. 

Leisure    was       the       hallmar] 
of  freedom  in  the  days  of  scarcity 
It  was  the  distinction  between  th< 
master    and     the     slave.      Whei 
scarcity  has  departed  to  return  n< 
more;  when  the  masters  and  th 
slaves  have  been  relegated  to  th 
history  book  and  the  legends  o 
folklore;  when  abundance  and  th 
Technate   of   the    New    Americ 
are  with  us,  both  toil  and  leisur 
will  have  been  eradicated.    If  w 
have  the  requisite  knowledge  an 
the  ability  to  apply  it,  we  ma 
then  travel  ever  more  and  mor 
closely  to  the  center  of  that  irn 
versible  and  uni-directional  roa 
of  life,  along  which  we  have  1 
travel,  willy-nilly. 

We  shall  find  that  in  the  Ne 
America  that  is  to  be,  instead  ( 
eking  out  a  precarious  existenc 
we  all  shall  have  to  learn  to  liv 
We  shall  be  forced  by  the  pre 
sure  of  technological  changes  i 
become   the   leaders  in  the  for, 
front  of  a  new  civilization.     W 
cannot     remain     semi-apes.      "W 
shall  have  to  be  on  our  way 
become  objective  human  being 
Leisure  will  have  been  elimina 
ed.  Life,  properly  lived,     has    : 
room   for   such   puerility. 

— G.  D.  K 
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Blood,  Sweat  and  Profits 


Instead  of  being  a  struggle  of  'blood,  sweat,  and  tears'  this  war  has 
been  like  a  huge  gravy  train  for  some  people.  How  can  we  look 
our  fighting  men  in  the  eye  and  tell  them  that  there  is  'equality  of 
sacrifice'  until  we  institute  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits 
to  None? 


THE  Bank  of  Canada,  central 
bank  corresponding  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  has  issued  a  financial 
report  on  665  large  companies  for 
the  years  1936-43  (Statistical 
Summary,  August-September 

1944).     A  footnote  to  the  report 
states   that   'the   sample   includes 
all   those    companies    with    1941 
assets  over  $200,000,'  but  banks, 
loan  companies,  and  railways  are 
'notable  omissions.     Of    the    665, 
tome   626    cover    manufacturing, 
communications,     wholesale     and 
-etail  trade,  etc.;  the  other  39  are 
^old    mining      companies.      Since 
?old  mining  has  been  drastically 
curtailed   (it  is  the  most  useless 
>f  industrial  metals)   with  a  con- 
equent  severe  reduction  in  pro- 
its,  the  Bank  of  Canada  figures 
lave  been  readjusted  to   elimin- 
te  the  gold  mining. 
A  table  shows  that  1942  was  the 
ak  profit  year  so   far,   with   a 
t  drop  in    1943.     The    com- 
es set  aside  nearly  twice  as 
luch  for  depreciation  in  1942  as 
i  1936,  and  when  this  excess  is 
ded   back   we   find   that   there 


was  $258  net  profit  in  1942  for 
every  $100  in  1936. 

At  the  net  profit  point  the  hard- 
hearted Federal  Government 
stepped  in  to  claim  its  cut  of  the 
juicy  melon,  using  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  as  a  sheer.  How  much 
of  the  melon  did  it  leave  for  poor 
suffering  business?  Surprise! 
Net  income  to  stockholders  was 
$197  in  1942  for  every  $100  in 
1936;  that  is,  nearly  twice  as  much 
clear  profit.  The  size  of  the 
melon  is  indicated  by  the  cumu- 
lative total— $2,280  million  profit 
instead  of  the  $1,530  million  they 
would  have  had  if  profits  had 
been  held  at  the  1936  level. 

When  we  make  a  comparison 
with,  the  last  prewar  year,  we  find 
that  the  net  profit  was  $240  in 
1942  for  every  $100  in  1938;  and 
after  the  Government  took  its 
slice  there  was  $138  for  every 
$100  in  1938.  The  cumulative  to- 
tal of  clear  profit  in  1943  was 
$1,825  million  instead  of  the  $1,- 
220  million  the  companies  would 
have  had  if  profits  had  been 
maintained  at  the  1938  level. 

The    foregoing    applies    to    the 
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average  profit — low  profit  offset- 
ting high  profit.  The  juicy  profits 
of  the  four  highest  were:  700% 
increase  in  clear  profit  for  Pulp 
and  Paper;  1600%  for  Transpor- 
tation and  Storage;  185  %  for  Tex- 
tiles and  Apparel;  and  77%  for 
Food  Processing.  Of  the  22  in- 
dustrial classifications,  only  one 
showed  a  lessened  profit  (from 
1938)  to  shareholders  in  1942  and 
only  four  in  1943. 

A  rough  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  analysis  may  be  found 
in  the  Bank  of  Canada  Statistical 
Summary,  June-July,  1944,  (Fi- 
nancial Post,  September  9).  It  is 
shown  that  net  worth  (total  assets 
less  total  liabilities  and  specific  re- 
serves) was  2.16  times  as  great  at 
the  end  of  1942  as  it  was  at  the  end 
of  1936.  In  less  technical  terms, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  all  tax- 


es, all  declared  dividends,  thes< 
625  companies  had  an  averag< 
capital  of  $216  for  every  $100  o 
capital  in  1936. 

When  we  examine  the  abov« 
figures,  how  can  we  look  the  Arm 
ed  Forces  in  the  eye  and  tell  then 
that  there  is  'equality  of  sacrifice 
in  this  war?  When  they  look  a 
the  rain  and  the  mud,  the  hell  o 
shellfire  and  bombing,  and  th 
hundreds  of  risks  and  annoyance 
that  only  the  fighting  men  hav 
experienced,  how  can  we  dar 
make  such  a  claim? 

Let  us  install  Total  Conscrip 
tion  of  Men,  Machines,  Materie 
and  Money  with  National  Servic; 
from  All  and  Profits  to  None  1 
that  our  Armed  Forces  can,  wit] 
high  morale  and  increases 
strength,  strike  the  knockou 
blow.  — W.  T.  Hous< 


*  PARTICLES  AS  SMALL  as  1,000,000th  of  an  inch— 1,000th  of  the  diameter  of 
human  hair — can  be  measured  accurately  with  a  new  electron  microscope  develope 
by  General  Electric.  —Product  Encineerin 

*  RADIO  ENGINEERS  PROVIDED  the  answer  to  another  problem  in  electa5 
lytically  tinning  steel.  As  the  steel  comes  from  the  plating  tanks  the  tin  has 
dull,  matte  finish.  The  surface  can  be  restored  to  its  customary  brightness  as  we 
as  improved  by  heating  the  thin  skin  of  tin  so  that  it  flows  ever  so  slightly.  On 
new  way  of  doing  this  is  to  heat  the  tin  by  induction,  using  frequencies  of  aboi 
200,000  cycles.  The  freshly  tinned  sheet  is  passed  through  this  high-frequency  fiel 
where  the  high  currents  induced  in  the  surface  instantly  bring  the  tin  to  the  flowin 
temperature  and  then  it  is  quenched.  The  high-frequency  generators  are  real)! 
enormous  broadcast  transmitters.  For  a  strip  36  inches  wide  moving  at  1000  fe-: 
per  minute  a  transmitter  delivering  1200  kw  is  used.  This  is  24  times  as  large  i 
the  largest  commercial  broadcast  transmitter. 

— Westinghouse   Wartime   Engineers 
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The  Story  of  Alberta  Coal 


IV 


IP 


Expectations  are  that  bituminous  mines  will  continue  to  be  busy  as 
long  as  war  factories  keep  humming  and  railways  are  burdened 
with  staggering  wartime  traffic.  The  main  worry  is:  'What  after 
the  war?' 

(continued  from  last  month) 


hOW  much  the  industry  de- 
pended on  the  prairies  and 
ts  grain  crops  is  proven  by  re- 
cords.       Bumper      grain      crops 
1  ne*ant  enormous  coal  orders  and 
*]  trosperity   for   miners.     Farmers 
ad  the  money    for    heavy    fuel 
iurchases  and  railways  required 
undreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
oal  to  fire  locomotives  and  move 
z   le  grain  to  Vancouver    or    the 
ead  of  the  Great  Lakes 
When  the  drought  of  the  '30's 
it   the   prairies    its   impact   was 
It  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
arface  of  the   earth     and     idle 
liners   wandered   about   looking 
r    >r  other  employment.  Thousands 
them  left  Alberta  coal  mining 
m.  >rever  during  the  drought  years 
id  depression. 

Then  came  the  shadow  of  war 

Europe  and  bristling  industrial 

•tivity   across   Canada.     Orders 

>ured   into    Alberta    coal   fields 

t  the  countless  thousands. 

Railways  and     war     industries 

inn   «\oked  up  bituminous  coal  mines 

[an ' . 

printed  from  Western  Business  And 
oustry  by  kind  permission  of  the 
,klisher  and  the   author. 
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with  pressing  demands  early  in 
1939  and  those  collieries  have 
been  working  practically  full 
time  since,  but  at  times  have 
dropped  months  behind  in  filling 
orders.  Efforts  to  establish  large 
stock-piles  have  not  been  accom- 
panied with  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess, as  often  railways  and  war 
industries  burned  the  coal  faster 
than  it  came  out  of  mines.  There 
have  been  times  when  reserve 
stocks  of  railway  coal  in  western 
Canada  contained  enough  fuel  for 
only  one  week. 

Able  to  offer  steady  employ- 
ment, bituminous  coal  mines  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  miners  away 
from  domestic  coal  fields,  where 
work  has  been  more  seasonal 
even  through  the  war.  One  call 
after  another  has  been  sounded 
for  more  experienced  coal  miners 
but  the  shortage  of  workers  has 
continued  in  all  fields,  worse  in 
domestic  coal  areas  than  in  the 
others. 

Faced  with  unprecedented  de- 
mands for  their  production,  most 
of  the  collieries  accelerated  de- 
velopment  work,   anxious   to   in- 
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crease  their  output.  They  have 
continued  to  open  up  new  work- 
ings to  ensure  sustained  high 
production. 

While  the  greatest  job  has  fal- 
len on  bituminous  coal  mines, 
other  collieries  have  also  been 
put  to  their  most  trying  test  and 
in  some  ways  the  strain  on  do- 
mestic coal  producers  has  been 
more  severe  in  view  of  the  move- 
ment of  men  to  steam  coal  mines. 
All  fields,  however,  lost  heavily 
in  man-power  to  the  armed  forces 
and  war  industries. 

War  and  its  heavy  demands 
gave  Alberta's  coal  industry  the 
opportunity  to  prove  its  worth 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  record  is  a  fine  one. 

Growing  needs  of  coal  in  On- 
tario gave  the  foothills  province 
a  record  business  in  the  east  un- 
til two  years  ago,  when  Alberta 
mine  operators  were  ordered  by 
Ottawa  to  concentrate  on  filling 
western  demands.  New  markets 
were  readily  found  in  British 
Columbia  as  war  industries  and 
domestic  coal  users  placed  heavy 
orders.  Much  Alberta  coal  has 
also  been  shipped  to  the  state  of 
Washington,  particularly  to 
Seattle  and  Spokane. 

Official  figures  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  Alberta  coal,  other  than 
that  purchased  by  railway  com- 
panies and  certain  industries  dur- 
ing 1942  and  1943,  tell  an  interest- 


ing story.  They  follow,  with  the 
1942  figures  in  brackets:  Alberta, 
1,560,212  tons  (1,474,795  tons); 
British  Columbia,  864,911  (652,- 
222);  Saskatchewan,  1,455,612 
(1,269,669);  Manitoba,  627,388 
(580,336);  Ontario,  1,190  (231,- 
258);  United  States,  414,627  (98,- 
197). 

Large  as  Alberta's  coal  produc- 
tion has  been  during  the  past  few 
years,  there  is  still,  nevertheless, 
the  widespread  feeling  in  the 
foothills  province  that  more  en- 
couragement could  have  been 
given  the  industry  by  a  national 
fuel  policy  which  might  have 
paved  the  way  for  establishing 
post-war  markets. 

Officials  point  out  that  On- 
tario and  Quebec  alone  importec 
28,456,959  tons  of  coal  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britair 
last  year  and  of  this  18,365,76( 
tons  was  bituminous  coal  brough 
to  Ontario  from  the  neighborinj 
republic,  itself  straining  for  mon 
coal.  The  preceding  year  th< 
two  eastern  provinces  importer 
25,359,256  tons  and  of  this  15,954, 
838  tons  was  bituminous  coa 
from  the  United  States. 

Admittedly,  little  could  hav 
been  done  during  the  past  thre 
or  four  or  five  years  about  ir 
creasing  production  of  bitumir 
ous  coal  in  Alberta  to  the  poir 
where  the  province  might  supp] 
a   large  portion   of   Ontario's  ri 
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quirements.  Officials  of  the  in- 
dustry argue,  however,  that  if 
Alberta  mines  had  been  encour- 
aged more  during  the  prewar 
years  they  would  now  have  lar- 
ger numbers  of  experienced 
workers  and  could  contribute 
much  more  substantially  to  the 
:oal  needs  of  the  Dominion. 

Railways,    war    industries    and 

)ther  consumers  of  Alberta  coal 

icross  the  four  western  provinces 

ind  in  Washington  have  flooded 

\lberta  with  orders  and  collieries 

ire   working     full     time.      Even 

lomestic  coal  mines    have    been 

vorking  all  summer  and  fall  to 

ill  early  orders  for  winter  fuel. 

Expectations    are   that    bitumi- 

ious  mines   will   continue   to   be 

,usy   as  long  as     war     factories 

:eep  humming  and  railways  are 

»urdened    with    staggering     war- 

ime  traffic. 

Domestic      coal      mines      have 

cured  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

Dns  of  fuel  into  storage  bins  and 

ave  months   of  steady   work  a- 

ead  if  a  long  siege  of  cold  weath- 

r  grips  the  West.     The  situation 

;  almost  identical  to  that  of  last 

'inter,  when  large  stocks  of  coal 

rere   put   away   by     consumers. 

.s  the  first  months  of  the  winter 

fere    mild      and      comparatively 

ttle  of  the   reserve    stock    was 

sed,    wholesale    cancellations    of 

"ders   poured   into   mine   offices 

om   jobbers   who    already    had 


too  much  coal  on  hand  for  that 
winter's  requirements.  Late  in 
December  and  early  in  January 
some  domestic  coal  mine  oper- 
ators received  notices  cancelling 
orders  for  more  than  40,000  tons 
of  coal  in  a  single  day.  The  re- 
sult was  slack  time  for  three  and 
four  months  in  domestic  coal 
fields. 

What  may  happen  in  the  next 
few  months  is  not  greatly  worry- 
ing the  coal  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  main  worry  is:  'What  after 
the   war?' 

Expectations  are  that  demand 
from  the  United  States  will  drop 
off  sharply.  The  same  is  expect- 
ed to  happen  with  British  Colum- 
bia when  many  present  coal  con- 
sumers can  again  secure  ample 
quantities  of  fuel  oil,  sawdust  and 
fuel  wood,  and  war  industries 
quieten. 

Even  the  prairies'  demand,  the 
mainstay  of  the  industry,  threat- 
ens to  decline.  Military  estab- 
lishments will  no  longer  be  large 
customers  and  industries  and 
railways  will  require  less  fuel  as 
they  return  to  normal. 

Officials  look  to  a  greater  mar- 
ket for  Alberta  coal  in  Ontario  if 
measures  are  taken  to  lower 
railway  freight  rates  to  a  level  at 
which  the  fuel  can  compete 
against  imported  coal. 

There  is  another  avenue  along 
which  more  imaginative  officials 
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are  looking,  however,  and  one 
which  may  bring  far  vaster  riches 
to  the  province  than  merely 
shipping  away  trainloads  of  coal. 

Alberta's  bituminous  coal  is 
known  to  contain  at  least  126  by- 
products including  oils,  perfume, 
aspirin,  acids,  dyes,  tar,  gas,  ben- 
zol, pitch,  coke,  lamp  black  and 
gasoline. 

'The  day  of  hydrogenation  of 
Alberta  coal  is  coming  and  it  may 
not  be  too  many  years  before  we 
see  new  plants  rising  beside  our 
collieries,'  one  mine  operator  told 
me  recently. 

He  is  not  alone  in  that  view! 

Another  official  explained: 
'We've  been  mining  coal  for 
burning  long  enough.  It's  time 
we  started  taking  the  black  magic 
out  of  it  and  stretched  out  the 
coal  industry  into  a  long  series 
of  industries.  Chemists  have 
processed    coal    to    yield    rubber, 


nylon,  dyes,  plastics,  TNT  and  i 
long  list  of  other  products. 

'We  have  everything  we  nee( 
to  develop  important  industrie 
on  top  of  our  coal  fields  excep 
the  leadership  and  capital  bu 
that  will  come  along  too.  Thei 
look  for  great  industrial  an< 
manufacturing  cities  rising 
Alberta,'  he  added. 


[ 


Despite  the  record  productio: 
capacity  of  Alberta's  coal  indus 
try  and  the  indefinite  outlook  fo 
the  post-war  years,  officials  c 
the  industry  are  not  sitting  bac 
idly.  They  are  laying  plans  fc 
an  intensive  campaign  to  secur 
new  markets  and  they  are  als 
co-operating  with  the  Researc 
Council  of  the  University  of  A 
berta  in  the  hopes  that  the  da 
will  be  hastened  when  'blac 
magic'  will  be  taken  from  th' 
coal.  — George  A.  Yackul 


Canada's  Export  Trade 


be 


hie; 


*  OTTAWA,  Jan.  18— The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report* 
that  Canada's  domestic  merchandise  export  trade  reached  record  pr 
portions  in  1944,  the  total  being  $3,439,953,000,  against  $2,971,475,0( 
in  1943  or  an  advance  of  15.8  percent. 

Export  to  Empire  countries  totalled  $1,620,451,000  against  $1,401 
662,000   in   1943,   an  increase  of   15.6  percent  and  exports  to  forei| 
countries  totalled  $1,819,502,000  against  $1,569,813,000,  an  increase 
15.9  percent. 

Domestic  merchandise  exports  to  the  United  States  during  19 
were  valued  at  $1,301,322,000,  against  $1,149,232,000,  against  $1,14*, 
232,000  in  1943,  an  increase  of  13.2  percent.  Value  of  exports  to  tl 
United  Kingdom  in  1944  reached  $1,235,030,000  against  $1,032,647,0'! 
in  1943,  an  increase  of  19.6  percent.  — Canadian  Pre 
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Hie  Technocracy  Study  Course 


Chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  that  were  so  cold  and  dead  and 
dull  in  the  benches  of  academic  institutions,  become  potent  and 
fascinating  to  the  students  of  Technocracy,  for  these  branches  of 
science  are  shown  to  be  an  implicit  and  indivisible  part  of  our 
social  totality. 


rHE  studies  of  Technocracy 
embrace  practically  the 
/hole  fields  of  science  and  in- 
ustry  because  Technocracy  is 
ealing  with  social  phenomena  in 
le  widest  sense  of  the  word  .  .  . 
rid  this  includes  not  only  actions 
f  human  beings,  but  also  every- 
ling  else  which  directly  or  in- 
irectly  affects  their  actions.  All 
lis  is  set  forth  in  the  22-lesson 
';udy  Course  of  the  Organization, 
he  purpose  of  the  Technocracy 
.'udy  Course  is  not  to  give  to 
ly  person  a  comprehensive 
lowledge  of  science  and  tech- 
)logy,  but  rather  to  present  an 
utline  of  the  essential  elements 
;  they  pertain  to  the  social  prob- 
lii  in  a  unified  picture. 

,The    Study    Course     of     Tech- 
I'cracy    conditions    its     students 
interpret    all    things    in    the 
jntific  manner — to  demand  ob- 
:tive   analyses,   exact  measure- 
>nts  and  factual  statements.  The 
iditioned    members    of    Tech- 
icy,   whether  they  be  farm- 
bakers,  teachers,  or  dentists, 
unique  and  amazing  in  that 


they  maintain  this  strictly  scien- 
tific attitude  in  all  their  actions. 
They  are  no  longer  swayed  by 
emotions,  influenced  by  preju- 
dices, or  guided  by  egotistical 
considerations. 

To  them,  science  becomes  an 
everyday  reality,  not  the  sub- 
lime mystery  of  highbrows  in 
their  temples  ....  The  laws  of 
thermodynamics  are  no  longer  in- 
comprehensible terminologies 
but  become  a  simple  and  inter- 
esting demonstration  of  the  laws 
by  which  we  exist  in  the  com- 
plexity of  functional  processes 
.  .  .  .  Chemistry,  biology,  and 
physics  that  were  so  cold  and 
dead  and  dull  in  the  benches  of 
academic  institutions,  become 
potent  and  fascinating  to  the 
students  of  Technocracy,  for 
these  branches  of  science  are 
shown  to  be  an  implicit  and  in- 
divisible part  of  the  fabric  that  is 
our  social  totality — the  biological 
organisms,  the  diesel  trains,  the 
hydro-turbines,  the  kitchen  re- 
frigerators, and  the  electric  or- 
gans .... 
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Save  a  Soldier  -  Give  Your  Blood! 


It  is  imperative  that  ive  attend  the  Blood  Donor  Clinic  regularly. 
The  men  overseas  are  giving  their  blood  on  the  fighting  fronts;  ice 
should  be  willing  to  give  our  blood  to  save  their  lives. 


ALONG  with  about  two  hun- 
dred other  blood  donors, 
twenty-seven  Technocrats  at- 
tended the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society  Blood  Donor  Service  at 
615  West  Hastings  Street  in  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 4th,  1945. 

Handled  expeditiously,  effici- 
ently, and  courteously,  each  don- 
or passes  through  various  stages 
prior  to  the  actual  donation,  in- 
cluding reading  of  temperature, 
testing  of  blood  type,  and  count- 
ing of  pulse.  Finally,  the  spot- 
lessly clean  clinic  where  the  blood 
is  withdrawn  is  reached.  The 
nurse  in  attendance  at  each  of  the 
many  cots  requires  her  perspec- 
tive donor  to  lie  on  his  back  with 
one  arm  outstretched  sideways. 
The  inside  of  the  elbow  is  clean- 
sed with  antiseptic,  after  which  a 
physician  injects  a  small  amount 
of  anaesthetic.  Then  the  blood 
is  withdrawn.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  (approxi- 
mately four  fifths  of  a  pint)  flow 
through  a  tube  into  a  sterile 
bottle  at  the  side  of  the  cot.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  donation  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  donor  is  allowed 


to  rest  briefly  on  the  cot  while 
his  arm  is  given  a  sterile  dressing 
after  which  he  is  escorted  to  ar 
adjoining  room  for  a  longer  res 
and  refreshment.  For  the  aver 
age  person,  there  are  no  detri 
mental  after-effects. 

For  an  eight-hour  period  pre 
vious  to  the  donation,  the  do 
subsists  on  a  fat-free  diet  to  en 
sure  that  the  blood  will  not  b 
wasted.  A  substantial  meal  after 
ward  is,  therefore,  much  apprec: 
ated. 

Immediately       following       th 
evening's  donations,  the  blood  : 
taken  to   the  Provincial  Labor* 
tories   where    processing    begin 
After  the  serum  is  separated  t 
means   of  a   centrifuge  from  tl 
whole  blood,  it  is  sent    to    Coi 
naught  Laboratories    in    Toron 
where  the  operation  is  complete 
The  drying  of  the  serum,  whi< 
is  the  last  stage  of  the  procef 
requires  from  eight  to  ten  weel 
after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  shi 
ped  overseas  in  special  containe 
Every   transfusion,   which   is  t 
finished   product,    has    been   t 
result   of   three   blood   donatio) 
and  each  may  save  the  life  of 
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younded  fighting  man! 
Why,  you  ask,  is  serum  used 
)r  transfusions  instead  of  whole 
lood?  Would  not  the  latter  be 
y  far  the  more  beneficial? 
In  certain  special  circumstances 
lis  contention  is  true,  as  the 
;rum  does  not  contain  the 
lood's  full  quality,  but  for  the 
-eat  majority  of  cases,  the  serum 

adequate  for  the  needs. 
Whole  blood  possesses  certain 
sadvantages  which  are  not 
und  in  the  serum.  Chief  among 
ese  is  that  it  deteriorates  rather 
uickly,  and  unless  guarded  un- 
<r  very  special  conditions  and 
led  within  a  week  or  ten  days, 
i  cannot  be  used  at  all.  Often 
sch  particular  attention  is  im- 
issible  on  the  battlefront,  so  a 
sisfactory  substitute  must  be 
ride.  Serum  meets  the  need 
\ry  adequately,  for  it  may  be 
s.red  indefinitely  until  required, 
ad,  with  the  simple  addition  of 
d  tilled  water,  it  assumes  the 
rative  properties  of  whole 
b  od.  Thus  it  is  usually  possible 
tc^ive  a  serum  transfusion  where 
avhole  blood  transfusion  would 
,  b,  impossible. 

Vhole  blood  exists  in  four 
tjes,  none  of  which  change 
whin  the  bodies  of  the  persons 
pressing  them  during  their  life- 
ties.  One  of  these  types  is  in- 
changeable  among  the  other 
tb?e,  but  the  others  must  never 


be  mixed,  else  death  will  result. 
Therefore,  when  transfusion  is 
with  whole  blood,  it  is  necessary 
to  test  the  type  of  both  the  donor 
and  the  recipient  to  be  sure 
their  types  are  the  same  or  can 
be  mixed.  Processing  has  remov- 
ed this  characteristic  from  serum, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  on  any 
person  regardless  of  blood  type. 

The  needs  of  the  Blood  Donor 
Clinic  are  great.  An  objective  of 
45,000  donors  for  1945  has  been 
set  by  the  Vancouver  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  Service.  In  order  to  reach 
the  objective,  there  must  be  2,500 
new  donors  signed  up  each 
month.  Do  not  think  that  this 
number  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
meet  all  requirements.  Actually, 
the  Service  never  has  enough 
donors.  Remember,  it  takes 
three  donations  to  make  one 
transfusion,  and  often  several 
transfusions  are  given  to  save  one 
soldier's  life.  The  increasing  lists 
of  casualties  from  the  war  fronts 
will  make  necessary  every  ounce 
of  blood  which  able-bodied  per- 
sons between  18  and  60  can  give. 

Are  you  a  blood  donor?  If  so, 
good — it  is  one  of  the  most 
worthy  services  you  can  per- 
form. If  not,  and  if  you  are  in 
good  health  and  between  the  stip- 
ulated ages,  apply  today  to  your 
nearest  Blood  Donor  Clinic  or 
the  Blood  Donor  Clinic  Service, 
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National  Headquarters,  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society,  95  Wellesley 
St.,  Toronto.  When  an  appoint- 
ment is  arranged,  be  sure  to  keep 
it,  or,  if  unable  to  do  so,  contact 
the  Clinic  immediately  and  make 
a  new  appointment. 

The  Red  Cross  particularly  re- 
quests that  any  groups  intending 
to  visit  Clinics  in  a  body  submit 
at  least  a  week  in  advance  a  list 
of  the  persons  comprising  the 
group,  so  that  notices  regarding 
diet  specifications,  etc.,  may  be 
sent  to  each  prospective  donor. 

Technocrats  of  Vancouver  are 
intending  to  form  such  groups 
each  month  to  give  donations  to 
the   local   Clinic   until   no   longer 


required.     They  know  the  ben 
fits   thus   derived     by     wound( 
Canadian     troops     overseas 
real,  and  that  such  donations 
make  it  possible  for  more  of  th< 
to  return  home. 

Such  a  vital  need  should  r 
be  left  to  haphazard  individu 
voluntary  effort,  but  until  ti 
Government,  installs  Total  Co 
scription  of  everything  we  pc, 
sess,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
tend  the  Blood  Donor  Clir 
regularly.  The  men  overseas 
giving  their  blood  on  the  fighti 
fronts;  we  should  be  willing 
give  our  blood  to  save  their  liv 
— Rupert  N.  Urquhii 


Wood  Instead  of  Steel 


*     WAR  IS  NO  RESPECTER  of  materials.     Even  iron,  the  kinj 
them  all,  always  considered  inexhaustible,  is  critically  short.     This 
particularly  true  in  thin  sheet.    Yet  a  single  large  new  war  plant  m 
require  as  much  as  100,000  square  feet  of  18  gauge   (0.05-inch  thic) 
steel  just  for  the  reflectors  for  the  sea  of  fluorescent  lamps.    This  || 
five-foot  strip  nearly  four  miles  long  and  weighs  20,000  pounds.    A  n 
kind  of  reflector  saves  all  this  steel.     It  is  made  of  wood  -  Masonit 
which  is  wood  pulp  literally  exploded  in  a  gun,  and  pressed  under  h 
and  high  pressure  to  an  exceedingly  dense,  smooth,  hard  board, 
obtain  a  reflecting  surface  the  reflector  board  is  sprayed  with  a  n  | 
synthetic  enamel  that  dries  under  heat  by  polymerization  instead 
evaporation  of  solvent.     Under  heat  the  molecules  of  the  enamel  fc 
into  long  molecular  chains,  which  gives  a  surface  as  hard  and  dura 
as  steel.     Unlike  the  porcelain-coated  steel  reflector,  the  new  surf 
is  not  chipped  if  the  unit  is  dropped  or  struck  with  a  hammer. 

— Westinghouse  Wartime  Engineer 
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WHAT? 


Technocracy   is   science   in  the   social 

field.     Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 

'Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 

one   must  fairly   say  that  it    is    the 

dl^only  program  of  social  and  economic 

^reconstruction   which   is   in    complete 

^intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 

Cofithe  age  in  which  we  live.' 


WHEN? 


-'LiTechnocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
3f     1918-1919     when     Howard     Scott 
isaitformed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
rU^ers,     and     economists     that    became 
'known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Aili- 
ng 1  nice — a  research  organization.   Some 
3Ld   the    better    known    names    in    the 
Technical    Alliance    are    of    interest, 
jubfeuch  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
chitect;   L.    K.     Comstock,     electrical 
■ngineer;   Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.   (now 
veil-known   writer);     Bassett    Jones, 
■lectrical      engineer;      Leland      Olds, 
itatistician      (now      Federal      Power 
Commissioner);        Benton      Mackaye 
now   in   the   Forestry   Department); 
ang  Charles   P.    Steinmetz    and   Thorstein 
mi.  /eblen     (both    now    dead).      Howard 
iM 'Scott    was    Chief    Engineer.    In    1930 
ntlihe  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy.   In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
'  nder  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
hisifork    as    a    non-profit,    non-political, 
■  .ron-sectarian    membership    organiza- 
tion.    In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
soiiltr-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
i  Al  lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
ier  lions     of     the     present     Continental 
ird,  lliembership  organization.   Since  1934 
J  .echnocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
tta]Vt  any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
isteat  Elapses,    or    rebirths.      This     is     in 
ijpite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
nel1renerally  'held   the   lid'   on   Technoc- 
Iduitacy,    until    early    in    1942    when    it 
J  ,iade  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
'  sii  echnocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
er  I  ,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
,  i  ^adquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate.     . 


& 


Ex-Servicemen  and  Jobs 


IT  is  now  almost  four  months  since  I  was  released,  as  being  no  longer  required 
from  the  quasi-military,  non-combat  employment  I  secured  following  my  honorable 
discharge,   on   medical    grounds,   from   the   Royal   Canadian    Air   Force,   and   afte» 
operational  service  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  war. 

Since  that  time  I  have  made  every  effort  to  secure  employment  of  any  description 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other,  to  no  avail.  My  country  has  no  need  of  m< 
in  the  business  of  living,  only  in  the  business  of  death.  Day  by  day  my  saving? 
melt  away.  This  is  a  repetition  of  what  my  family  went  through  during  the  depression' 
Day  by  day  I  become  more  and  more  sick  at  heart  with  idleness  and  frustration. 

If  I,  a  man  of  university  education,  excellent  service  record,  and  a  certain  degre< 
of  maturity  of  mind  at  30  years  of  age,  find  myself  becoming  more  and  more  em 
bittered,  hating  all  in  authority  and  all  who  enjoy  the  security  I  lack,  what  must  i 
be  like  with  those  lacking  my  advantages?     Or  are  they  advantages?   .  .  . 

Tomorrow  I  shall  probably  have  another  interview  with  another  tycoon  of  in 
dustry.  After  perusing  my  credentials  he  will  probably  say:  'Well,  well,  Squadrorj 
Leader,  good  to  be  back  to  civil  life,  eh?  Just  the  sort  of  young  men  this  countn| 
needs.  Afraid  there's  nothing  I  have  to  offer  you  just  at  present.  Now,  I'm  off 
Ottawa  in  the  morning;  shan't  be  back  for  three  weeks.  If  you  haven't  lined 
anything  by  then,  come  and  see  me  again.' 

With  a  smile  on  my  face,  but  a  pain  in  my  belly,  I  shall  be  thinking:  'God  dai 
your  eyes!     Is  it  so  good  to  be  back  in  civil  life?     How  do  you  know?     Why  didn'j 
I  die  when  I  went  down   in   the  sea?     Why  have  I  lived  to  endure  this?'     And 
shall  get  up  out  of  my  chair,  and  say,  oh,  so  politely:  'Thank  you.' 

— Ex-Officer  in  Vancouver  Si 
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FRONT  COVER 

Iron  ore  from  the  Mesabi  Range  being  unloaded  at  a  steel  mill  on  the  Great  Lai 
The  Great  Lakes  system  is  the  busiest  inland  waterway  in  the  world.  In  the  sumi 
of  1942  alone,  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  passed  more  traffic  than  either  Suez 
Panama  have  passed  in  their  entire  histories.  That  year  Great  Lakes  shipping  can 
a  total  of  93  million  tons  of  ore — on  some  days  almost  a  million  tons. 

(National  Film  Board  Puo 


The  Advertising  Nightmare 


Are  you  not  tired  of  being  harangued  by  the  continual  deluge  of 
advertising  bilge?  In  the  Technate  our  present  Price  System  ad- 
vertising will  seem  like  the  bad  dream  of  a  mad  copy  writer. 


DO  you  get  up  nights  with 
backache,  nervousness,  leg 
pains,  rheumatic  twinges?  Is  your 
rupture  being  held  firmly  in 
place  by  a  non-skid  truss?  Are 
you  a  squirmer? 

In  war  time  these  are  all  very 
vital  questions. 

You  have  finished  a  hard  day 
at  your  lathe,  in  your  laboratory, 
at  the  controls  of  an  electric 
transmission  station,  or  whatever 
your  war  job  may  be,  and  it  is 
time  to  go  home  to  a  well  earned 
evening  of  relaxation.  The  trans- 
portation system  is  overtaxed 
and  you  elbow  your  way  into  a 
crowded  streetcar  where  you 
digest  the  rows  of  multi-colored 
advertisements  through  a  gener- 
ous stock  of  celery  foliage  which 
ia  distraught  matron  flourishes  in 
'your  face.  Do  you  suffer  from 
sneezing,  sniffling  colds?  Do 
dishpan  hands  mar  your  chances 
for  romance? 

The  car  jerks  to  a  halt  and  this 
is  the  appointed  place  where  you 
meet  friend  neighbor — the  man 
who  still  has  four  tires  and  a 
ration    book.    A    ride     into    the 


country  should  be  an  enjoyable 
respite,  but  there  they  are  again 
— long  lines  of  billboards,  dotting 
the  horizon,  hedging  in  the  high- 
ways, and  cluttering  up  the  land- 
scape. Are  you  enjoying  the 
tangy  goodness  of  Schneidelwitz 
Beer?  Have  you  made  your  will? 
Where  will  you  spend  eternity? 

Home  at  last  and  the  aroma  of 
fine  food  greets  you  at  the  kit- 
chen door.  The  little  woman  has 
a  steaming  hot  supper  cooking. 
You  have  just  time  to  relax  in 
the  downy  depths  of  your  favor- 
ite easy  chair  and  catch  up  on 
the  day's  news.  The  Unionville 
Bugle  is  near  at  hand  and  you 
turn  its  pages  eagerly  in  search 
of  newsy  tidbits.  But,  brother, 
you  haven't  escaped  yet.  Hold 
tight  for  further  interrogation. 
Are  you  a  victim  of  gastric  hyper- 
acidity which  brings  on  belching 
and  social  distress?  Are  you  flat 
chested  and  scrawny,  the  subject 
of  ridicule  on  the  beach?  Do  you 
wake  up  screaming? 

By  this  time  you  are  starting  to 
feel  ill  so  you  switch  on  your 
radio,  hoping  to  relieve  the  ten- 
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sion,  only  to  cut  in  on  one  of  those 
gripping  episodes  from  the  life  of 
Doctor  Daphne  Wyatt,  wherein 
this  professional  angel  incarnate 
ushers  you  right  into  the  more 
intimate  romantic  aspects  of  her 
private  practice,  followed  by  a 
gushing  Lothario  who  tells  you  a- 
bout  a  new  special  ingredient 
which  has  been  added  to  Double 
Bubble  Soap — one  that  goes  deep 
into  the  extra  soiled  spots  and 
personally  escorts  out  the  extra 
stubborn  semi-microscopic  mor- 
sels of  dirty  dirt.  A  switch  of  the 
dial  brings  in  still  another  strange 
phenomenon.  One  of  the  gay  gal- 
lants of  the  airwaves  is  playing 
games  with  the  housewives  over 
the  already  overtaxed  telephone 
system.  There  are  prizes  for  those 
who  can  identify  a  tune  which 
has  been  drummed  into  our  ears 
for  a  decade.  Still  another  station 
is  emitting  subterranean-tone 
voices  warning  that  you,  too,  may 
offend  without  knowing  it.  At 
this  point  you  are  very  likely  to 
indulge  in  a  social  indiscretion 
that  would  be  frowned  upon  by 
that  well-publicized  authority  on 
matters  of  etiquette,  Emily  Post. 
It  is  impossible  to  escape  ad- 
vertising propaganda.  It  is  omni- 
present. It  blares  forth  from  the 
radio,  the  movies,  the  lecture 
platform,  and  even  the  school 
room.  It  stares  at  us  constantly 
from  the  press  and  from  maga- 


zines. It  leers  at  us  quietly  in  the 
sanctuary  of  our  home. 

Paying  the  Piper.  Amusing 
reading,  is  it  not?  But  wait,  may- 
be it  is  not  all  so  funny.  Remem- 
ber there's  a  war  on! 

According  to  T.  Swann  Hard- 
ing in  The  Protestant,  all  U.S.  ad- 
vertisers in  1941  spent  the  sum 
of  $304,260,562  on  advertising  in 
general  magazines,  farm  journals, 
and  over  the  radio  only;  the 
figure  was  $310,233,493  in  1942; 
and  in  1943  it  rose  to  $407,147,265. 

In  1942  about  400  firms  spent 
more  than  $100,000  each  and  50 
spent  more  than  a  million  dollars 
each  on  these  forms  of  advertis- 
ing. In  1943  more  than  500  firms 
spent  $100,000  or  more  each  and 
70  spent  a  million  or  more.  The 
costs  and  extent  of  advertising 
are  increasing  rapidly  as  we  fight 
for  our  existence.  A  few  details 
are  revealing.  They  relate  to  1943. 

A  soap  company  spent  the  huge 
sum  of  $15,509,236  on  advertising 
in  magazines,  farm  journals,  and 
over  the  radio.  That  topped  the 
list.  A  food  corporation  came  next 
with  $11,730,650.  A  drug  firm 
stood  fourth  and  a  milling  con- 
cern sixth.  Manufacturers  of 
foods  and  pharmaceuticals,  cos- 
metics and  soaps  peppered  the 
list  down  to  the  point  where  it 
tapered  off  with  a  soup  company's 
$2,811,895. 

In  1939  the  U.S.  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  appropriated  around 
$164  million  for  scientific  re- 
search. The  same  year  the  Ameri- 
can nation  spent  $1.6  billion  on 
advertising  of  all  kinds — 2.3  per- 
cent of  the  national  income.  (Can- 
adian figures  are  not  available, 
but  they  would  tell  the  same 
story.) 

And  you  and  I  are  paying  the 
bill. 

Through  a  series  of  clever  de- 
vices these  tremendous  sums  are 
shouldered  right  back  onto  the 
consumer.  In  peacetime  we  pay 
them  as  mark-up  on  the  selling 
price  of  the  goods.  In  wartime 
these  sums  are  charged  off  before 
the  excess  profits  tax  intervenes. 

In  the  case  of  companies  which 
are  government  owned  or  fin- 
anced the  situation  assumes  a 
still  more  ridiculous  aspect.  At  a 
time  when  governments  are 
warning  against  inflation  we 
spend  astronomic  sums  to  force 
sales  on  those  very  items  which 
our  government  does  not  want  us 
to  buy.  At  a  time  when  revenues 
are  said  to  be  difficult  to  find  we 
allow  tax  deductions  on  a  non- 
essential item  such  as  advertising, 
not  to  mention  the  waste  of  ma- 
terials, power,  transportation, 
communications,  and  man-hours 
that  are  involved  in  this  gigantic 
effort. 

Is  it  worth  nearly  $6  million  a 
year  to   us  to  learn  the   limited 


virtues  of  a  group  of  overrated 
and  possibly  harmful  home  reme- 
dies? Is  it  worth  nearly  $4  million 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  super- 
lative qualities  of  one  cigarette 
or  nearly  $3  million  to  have  the 
necessity  for  chewing  a  certain 
gum  repeatedly  brought  to  our 
attention?  Are  the  expensive 
trick  foods  of  a  great  corporation 
so  incomparable  that  we  should 
be  asked  to  spend  nearly  $12  mil- 
lion a  year  merely  to  hear  about 
them? 

Still  another  hidden  cost  is  the 
salaried  force  of  officials  who  are 
required  to  keep  the  game  with- 
in the  rules;  that  is,  to  deal  with 
the  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tisements. We  shall  not  take  time 
to  elaborate  on  this  point  here, 
but  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the 
records  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  show  that  even  the  most 
distinguished  trade  marks  are  no 
guarantee  of  either  quality  or 
quantity  and  that  frauds  are  nu- 
merous. 

When  men  are  dying  in  mud, 
slush,  swamp,  and  jungle  it  is 
hardly  appropriate  that  half-page 
newspaper  ads  in  their  thousands 
be  used  to  announce  what  milady 
will  wear.  Who  cares  about  the 
new  millinery  creation  with  its 
'soft  moulded,  sleek  sophistica- 
tion, casual  correctness,  and  ex- 
otic dash  that  thrills  like  mad' — 
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at  a  cool  $33?  And  while  we're 
on  the  subject,  the  boys  in  the 
foxholes  take  a  rather  dim  view 
of  many  of  the  expensive  war- 
materials  ads.  Patriotic  bilge  is 
poured  out  in  profusion:  quotas 
have  been  filled — yes — at  a  hand- 
some profit.  And  too  often  the  ad- 
vertisements themselves  are  the 
unrealistic  dream  of  dithyrambic 
copy  writers  who  have  never  seen 
a  field  of  battle  nor  the  equip- 
ment in  action. 

Propaganda.  Someone  has  elo- 
quently described  propaganda  as 
'the  seepage  from  the  cesspool 
of  decaying  human  thought.'  But 
we  are  not  concerned  here  with 
eloquence.  What  specifically  can 
we  learn  about  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  propaganda? 

We  know  that  it  can  be  effect- 
ive; that  in  the  hands  of  an  'ex- 
pert' it  can  become  a  psycholo- 
gical weapon.  So  powerful  a  de- 
vice had  it  become  to  that  aca- 
demic rodent,  Dr.  Paul  Goebbels 
of  fascist  Germany,  that  an  en- 
tire government  ministry  built 
around  the  propaganda  depart- 
ment served  as  a  nucleus  around 
which  to  assemble  the  most  ela- 
borate organization  of  depraved 
fanaticism  that  any  national  en- 
tity has  paraded  in  all  recorded 
history. 

Propaganda  means  any  system- 
atic body  of  concepts  or  beliefs 
designed  to  influence  a  course  of 


action.  The  intent  to  deceive  may 
or  may  not  be  implied,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  excluded.  That  point 
is  important.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  a  body  of  facts 
which  have  accrued  from  scienti- 
fic investigation  and  analysis  will 
themselves  decree  a  course  of 
action  without  influence  or  pro- 
motion. The  difference  is  funda- 
mental. 

This  is  specifically  the  differ- 
ence between  the  status  which 
science  enjoys  today  with  its  con- 
cepts solidly  established  in  physi- 
cal laws  and  the  floundering  so- 
cial organization  about  us  which 
is  burdened  with  the  hoary  tradi- 
tions handed  down  through  cen- 
turies of  scarcity  cultures.  The 
lag  between  our  outmoded  ideas 
of  social  operation  and  the  tech- 
nology which  is  crowding  them 
into  eclipse  has  produced  a  situa- 
tion wherein  the  old  ideologies, 
no  matter  how  suitable  they  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  now  func- 
tion as  a  body  of  propaganda  to 
resist  social  change  and  maintain 
the  status  quo.  The  fascist  move- 
ments of  Europe  were  nothing 
more  than  the  old  institutions 
decked  out  in  new  banners  and 
fresh  jargon  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
vamp a  vehicle  of  class  privilege. 
The  purpose  was  to  regain  accep- 
tance from  the  very  slaves  it 
sought  to  victimize. 

Science    deals    only    with    the 
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y  physical    world    about    us.     The 

ls  language  of  science  has  a  struc- 

"  tural  development  which  corres- 

1  ponds   with   the   physical   world. 

s  The  word  itself  is  but  a  symbol  of 

1  the  thing  or  event. 
11 

Our  social  institutions  have  ac- 

1  cumulated    their    language    from 
°'  the  folklore  and  traditions  which 
a'  we  have   inherited  through   cen- 
turies of  time,  and  it  is  replete 
r"  with  ambiguities,  platitudes,  and 
the  hobgoblinry  of  our  aboriginal 
a  ancestry.  When  language  is  used 
to  perpetuate  that  folklore  in  the 
age  of  science  and  technology  it 
oecomes  structurally  spurious 
ind  serves  as  a  vehicle  of  propa- 
:   *anda  for  Price  System  organiza- 
1    ions.  Adherence  to  facts  becomes 
>f  secondary  consideration  in  the 
ampaign  to  force  sales. 

The  prestige  builders  work  con- 
inually  at  top  form,  wallowing  in 
:-    he    great    esteem     which     they 
:     hemselves   report   themselves   to 
■e  enjoying — usually  because  of 
'long  and  magnificent  record  of 
ervice.'  In  wartime  they  are  par- 
cularly  vocal.  Patriotic  affirma- 
L     ons  speak   of  their  tremendous 
fforts   and   self-praise   continues 
-    n  through  charges  of  cartel  fin- 
ding,   government    indictments, 
id  court  actions.     The  Truman 
lCx     ommittee,  for  instance,  exposed 
te  fact  that  one  airplane  corpora- 
Dn  spent  nearly  $12,500  eulogiz- 
r      g  a  particular  dive  bomber  at  a 


time  when  as  yet  it  had  not  de- 
livered a  single  plane  satisfactory 
for  combat.  After  the  storm  blew 
over  the  same  firm  spent  many 
times  that  sum  covering  up  to  the 
public. 

The  travel  agencies  and  resort 
promoters  are  busy  tourist-goug- 
ing with  glowing  accounts  of 
'bland  blue  skies  and  tepid  crys- 
tal waters — soft,  heavy  sand  of 
coral  and  shell  which  rival  the 
colorings  of  a  young  fawn.'  This 
taradiddle  goes  on  and  on,  and 
too  often  the  story  of  trapped 
sewage  and  street-wash,  forming 
turgid  channels  in  the  bathing 
areas,  is  ignored. 

There  are  the  breakfast  food 
ads  whose  appeal  is  directed  to 
the  younger  generation  through 
such  devices  as  big  brother  clubs, 
Mother  Goose  pictorial  appeal, 
and  the  superman  ballyhoo,  while 
the  product  itself  is  often  dena- 
tured to  a  mass  of  cellulose  and 
wind  which  will  snap,  crackle, 
and  make  magic  noises  in  milk. 

Then  there  is  the  well-known 
propaganda  device  known  as  the 
'band-wagon.'  Everybody  is  doing 
it!  Switch  to  my  brand!  They  are 
all  wearing  them  in  the  larger 
centres!  Ask  yourself  a  fair  ques- 
tion! ...  So  what? 

What  copy  writer  has  not  con- 
cocted testimonials?  Mrs.  Wilbur 
J.  Uppington  personally  endors- 
es Super-Scent  skin  lotion.  Doc- 
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tors  advise  tooth  powder  (th?t's 
powder,  spelled  p-o-w-d-e-r) . 
Mrs.  Oatmellia  Snitch  wants  the 
world  to  know  that  her  liver  is 
again  in  fine  fettle  and  is  excret- 
ing plenty  of  juice  for  that  part 
of  the  digestion  wThich  takes  place 
below  the  belt.  'Eminent  econom- 
ists' warn  against  new-fangled  ec- 
onomic panaceas.  Eminent  econ- 
omists? Was  it  not  George  Bern- 
ard Shaw  who  made  the  observa- 
tion that  if  all  the  economists 
were  laid  end  to  end  they  would 
not  reach  a  decision? 

Be  smart,  be  thrifty,  deal  with 
Dobbs  and  bank  the  difference. 
Stubbornly  refuse  all  substitutes. 
Save  this  iron  clad  money-back 
guarantee. 

Are  you  not  tired  of  being  ha- 
rangued? Do  you  think  that  you 
can  ever  rid  yourself  sufficiently 
well  of  B.O.,  rashes,  impetigo, 
eczema,  gray  hair,  dandruff,  ca- 
vernous burps,  athlete's  foot, 
hair  in  the  ear,  real  estate  under 
the  finger  nails,  alcoholic  breath, 
sweaty  handshake  (and  all  the 
other  weaknesses  that  the  flesh  is 
heir  to),  so  that  the  ad  writers 
will  be  completely  satisfied.  (Is 
your  intelligence  not  sufficiently 
insulted  at  this  stage,  or  shall  we 
go  on?) 

Now  let  us  consider  seriously 
the  effect  which  this  continual  de- 
luge of  bilge  has  in  moulding  a 
public  behavior  pattern.    The  hu- 


man being  responds  to  its  extei 
nal  environment  through  the  con  I 
ditioned  reflex  which  is  a  pure!  ) 
automatic  but  tremendously  com  b 
plex  mechanism.     That  which  i  I 
given  prominence  and    repetitio  j 
will  register  in  the  behavior  c  j 
people.     Should  we  be  surprise  1 
then  if  the  North  American  Cor  j 
tinent  develops  a  race  of  reckles  1 
blowhards — the   American     eve 
now  has  a  reputation  for  careles- 
overstatement?  Much  of  this  ac 
vertising  twaddle  has  still  anothe 
effect  upon  our  people.  It  foster 
a  nit-wit  plebeianism  and  glor. 
fies  maudlin  moronity.  Still  othe 
types  have  a    frustrating    effec 
Why  must  our    rural    populatic 
be    continually    talked    down 
when       intelligence-tests       ha\ 
shown  them  to  be  not  less  intell 
gent  than  city    dwellers    and 
many  cases  less  neurotic.     Hav 
you  ever  wondered  to  what  lim 
this  advertising  inanity  could  I 
carried? 

Capitalizing  Calamity.  Capit; 
lizing  calamity  and  profiting  h  & 
the  insecurities  that  are  inhere] 
in  Price  System  operation  has  b 
come  a  fine  art.  It  has  actual 
become  'good  business'  to  fost< 
a  fear  psychosis.  Fires,  flood 
tornados,  war,  and  death  itse 
are  all  good  for  promotional  a 
vertising.  Consider  a  case 
point.  An  advertisement  plact 
by  a  life  insurance  firm  reads 
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a  part:  'Why  not  drop  in  and  dis- 
ffl  cuss  plans  for  the  protection  of 
?1;  your  beneficiaries?  You  can  as- 
1  sure  your  loved  ones  of  a  regular 
!i  income  whether  or  not  you  are 
10  here  to  earn  it.  You  can  provide 
funds  to  pay  off  a  mortgage,  give 
st  your  children  an  education,  en- 
]i  able  your  family  to  face  the  fu- 
t  ture  without  fear  of  deprivation. 
«  Shield  your  widow  against  the 
>1  :roubles  and  financial  pitfalls  that 

oeset  the  inexperienced.' 

:  >   Now   these   are    all   commend- 

ible  considerations  and  no     one 

out  a  disreputable  skinflint  would 

eek  to  deny  these  protections — 

:    hat  is,  in  an  age  of  scarcity.  But 

:    his  is  the  Power  Age,    and    this 

:    dvertiser   (and  business  in  gen- 

ral)   is  obviously     out     of    step 

1    nth  the  times.  North  America  is 

ic    ivishly  endowed  with  natural  re- 

i  ources,  enough  and  more  to  pro- 

ide    every    man,    woman,     and 

;     lild  with  an  abundant  livelihood 

■orn  birth  to  death.     Therefore, 

V   ;hat  are  we  seeking  to  protect 

r:    te  beneficiaries     against?     Why 

lould  there  be  mortgages?  Why 

?      education  not  a  national  obli- 

ition    and    responsibihty?    The 

;e  of  economic   security   and   a 

gh  standard  of    living    for    all 

.orth  Americans  is    here    if    we 

r    live  sense  enough  to  grasp  phy- 

:2c.  s^al  realities.     No    longer    need 

,  flan  skimp  and    save    during    a 

time   of  drudgery   and  uncer- 


tainty in  order  that  a  pay-off  be 
made  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  Styx,  f.o.b.  the  corpse. 

But  we  are  not  through  yet. 
Don't  think  that  because  you  are 
safely  in  a  rough-box  that  the 
danger  has  passed.  The  under- 
taker (who  has  become  a  'morti- 
cian') is  looking  for  customers 
either  before  or  after  rigor  mortis 
has  set  in.  One  advertisement 
goes  so  far  as  to  lay  down  an  item- 
ized list  of  the  services  that  go  to 
make  a  bang-up  show.  Here  is 
what  you  can  have:  a  burial  cas- 
ket selected  from  a  large  range  of 
models,  outer  case,  embalming, 
hearse  service,  newspaper  notices, 
limousine,  personal  attendants,  a 
beautiful  chapel,  and  appropriate 
organ  music.  It's  like  ordering  an 
a  la  carte  breakfast.  Who  would 
not  long  to  pass  over  to  the  other 
shore  when  it  can  be  done  with 
such  pomp  and  ceremony?  No- 
thing has  been  forgotten — unless 
possibly  it  be  a  dark  suit  with  ex- 
tra trousers  for  your  etherial 
wardrobe. 

Free  Enterprise.  This  institu- 
tionalized propaganda  must  be 
appraised  not  only  as  a  display  of 
absurdities  but  as  an  'instrument 
facile'  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo. 

The  business-politico  fraternity 
assure  us  that  the  standard  of 
living  to  which  we  are  accustom- 
ed on  this  Continent  is  attribut- 
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able  purely  to  the  system  which 
they  have  called  'Free  Enter- 
prise,' which  in  turn  rests  upon 
the  'firm  foundation  of  advertis- 
ing.' It  would  be  heresy  to  sug- 
gest that  our  highly  developed 
technology  and  tremendous  na- 
tural resources  are  responsible 
for  our  North  American  standard 
of  living,  not  because  of  the  Price 
System  but  in  spite  of  it — that 
this  standard  could  be  greatly  en- 
hanced if  released  from  the  Price 
System  shackles.  So  we  will  not 
labor  that  point  but  go  back  and 
look  into  the  ramifications  which 
bring,  on  this  advertising — 'Free- 
Enterprise'  flirtation. 

As  a  preliminary  we  must  re- 
flect upon  the  fact  that  'Free 
Enterprise'  is  a  comparative  new- 
comer in  the  field  of  Price  Sys- 
tem terminology.  It  was  dreamed 
up  to  replace  the  'Private  Enter- 
prise' of  former  days.  You  see, 
'Private  Enterprise'  dragged  us 
through  ten  years  of  depression 
and  had  a  big  hand  in  bringing 
on  World  War  II.  So  it  was  a  case 
of  'quench  the  stench'  by  adopt- 
ing new  terminology;  and  adver- 
tising was  the  perfect  chore  boy. 
A  little  teamwork  and  the  job 
could  be  put  over. 

The  war  was  in  progress  and, 
although  two-thirds  of  production 
was  being  accomplished  by  a 
government-owned  or  controlled 
economy,  as  long    as    the    press 
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were  well  paid  they  could  be 
called  upon  to  play  footy,  and  the 
whole  production  effort  could  be 
publicized  as  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  'Free  Enterprise.' 

We  are  said  to  be  fighting 
among  other  things,  for  freedon 
of  the  press.  If,  as  advertising 
agencies  assert,  our  press  is  kepi 
alive  and  lusty  through  the  ad 
vertisements  from  business,  i 
palpably  is  not  free.  Thus  wi 
find  an  explanation  for  the  tre 
mendous  press  campaign  eulogiz 
ing  a  mythical  'Free  Enterprise, 
for  editorial  and  journalist* 
slanting,  the  reason  for  taboos 
half-truths,  ballyhoo,  and  new 
distortion.  It  is  all  a  matter  o 
pressure  and  price. 

That  'Free  Enterprise,'  as  ad  If 
vertised,  is  either  'free'  or  'enter 
prising'  is  as  phony  as  the  line  o 
the  snake-oil  vendor  peddling  hi 
hair  restorer  and  his  elixir 
youth  in  the  days  of  the  caravai 
and  the  frontier  town  fairs. 

In  spite  of  trick  labels  th 
Price  System,  whose  tenets  ar 
at  variance  with  the  trend  of  th 
times,  is  due  for  the  discard.  Th 
impact  of  technological  progres 
sion  is  writing  finis  to  Price  Sys 
tern  operation. 

In  the  Technate  our  preser 
Price  System  advertising  wi 
seem  like  the  bad  dream  of  a  ma 
copy  writer.  — C.  Warren  Lowe 
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The  Birthplace  of  the  Future 


We  need  now  to  have  the  school  teachers  and  the  ministers  and  the 
editors  .  .  .  also  know  that  changes  are  inevitable,  so  that  our  social 
system  can  be  adjusted  to  keep  pace  with  these  fantastic  advances 
of  science.  — Dr.  Gerald  Wendt 
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E  face  within  five  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
second  industrial  revolution,  and 
it  is  none  too  early  to  start  think- 
ing about  it.  In  the  first  indus- 
trial revolution,  we  replaced  hu- 
man muscle  by  the  power  of  en- 
gines— steam,  electricity,  oil. 
Now,  we  face  an  era  when  we 
can  replace  and  are  replacing  hu- 
man senses  by  electronic  instru- 
ments that  are  better.  When  that 
goes  to  its  limit — we  shall  never 
i  quite  have  automatic  factories 
but  we  shall  have  factories  that 
are  much  more  automatic  than 
any  of  them  now  are,  or  at  least 
any  of  them  that  can  be  talked 
about. 

I  believe  we  shall  run  into  a 
ijlot  of  trouble  unless  we  recognize 
that  in  advance.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  discuss  this  subject 
with  the  labour  unions  because  I 
think  the  labour  people  are  the 
first  who  need  to  learn  that  our 
salvation  after  the  war  is  maxi- 
mum    possible     production,  irre- 


Excerpt  from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Gerald 
Wendt,  science  department,  Time,  Life, 
and  Fortune,  Dec.  28,  1944. 


spective  of  anything.  We  can 
easily  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  with  no 
new  research  at  all.  We  can  in- 
crease our  industrial  production, 
too.  Perhaps  we  can  even  in- 
crease it  above  these  wartime 
levels,  by  the  use  of  the  electronic 
instruments  for  supervision  and 
control — automatic  instruments 
of  all  kinds.  If  we  do,  we  shall 
produce  more  and  more  goods 
with  less  and  less  labour. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing this  any  more  than  I  advocat- 
ed television.  I  am  telling  you 
what  I  think  is  the  meaning  of 
the  news,  for  your  careful 
thought.  Yet  this  is  not  a  de- 
crease in  wealth,  but  an  increase, 
and  so  as  a  scientist,  I  must  wel- 
come it.  More  and  more  produc- 
tion with  less  and  less  labour, 
more  wealth  with  less  work.  Dp 
not  let  it  burst  upon  you  five 
years  from  now  and  blame  who- 
ever is  president  then. 

Automatic  factories  must  not 
be  allowed  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  jobs.  We  shall  have  sev- 
eral alternatives:  one,  to  produce 
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more  than  we  need  and  give  it 
away  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  sounds  silly,  but  if  it  could 
be  related  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. Another  way  is  just  to 
'plow  it  under/  The  third  way  is, 
of  course,  to  reduce  working 
hours.  A  great  problem  of  econ- 
omics is  involved  here,  and  I  am 
not  an  economist;  so  I  don't  want 
to  go  into  it  more  deeply.  But  I 
do  think  some  of  you  ought  to 
foresee  the  day  when  industry 
will  use  machines — not  to  pro- 
duce more,  but  to  save  time.  A 
machine  is  a  device  for  produc- 
ing more  goods  in  less  time.  Here- 
tofore, we  have  always  needed 
more  goods.  If  we  have  saved 
any  time  we  have  reinstated  that 
time  in  producing  more  goods  for 
sale. 

I  think  the  time  is  bound  to 
come,  when  we  are  going  to  use 
machines  not  to  make  more  goods, 
not  to  earn  more  dollars,  but  to 
earn  something  more  valuable- 
time  to  live.  I  may  not  live  to 
see  the  day,  but  time  to  live  as  a 
general  product  of  industry  for 
all  of  our  American  citizens,  is  in 
the  cards.  At  least  it  is  among  the 
possibilities,  and  the  alternative 
to  it  is  chaos. 

Science  has  taken  a  great  spurt 
ahead.    All    these    scientists    are 
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working  to  make  more  profit, 
more  goods,  but  in  the  end  the| 
goods  change  our  habits.  The  final 
result  of  all  this  science  is  social 
change  and  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable about  that.  Change  is  a! 
part  of  the  order  of  nature.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  wasn't 
any  earth;  no  people  on  it,  no 
animals.  In  the  course  of  time, 
change  has  come.  But,  heretofore, 
change  has  always  been  slow. 
Within  the  past  generation,  with 
the  organization  of  research  labo- 
ratories, we  have  speeded  up  the 
processes  of  change.  You  in  the 
industries  represented  here  to- 
right,  are  as  ea<*er  as  anyone  to 
change  consuming  habits  and 
purchasing  habits  of  the  public. 
You  thereby  change  the  living  < 
habits  of  the  public,  too.  We  need 
now  to  have  the  school  teachers 
and  the  ministers  and  the  editors 
and  the  congressmen  also  know 
that  changes  are  inevitable,  so! 
that  our  social  system  can  be  ad 
justed  to  keep  pace  with  these 
fantastic  advances  of  science.  I 
am  very  much  in  earnest  about 
some  of  these  things.  I  hope  here- 
after you  will  not  flip  over  the  sci- 
ence page  in  the  papers  and  mag- 
azines when  you  come  to  it  but 
will  take  a  look  at  it.  There  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  future. 

—-Dr.  Gerald  Wendt 
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Gleaned  from  the  Research  Files 


Every  technological  advance  is  an  example  of  a  problem  solved  by 
the  engineering  approach.  When  are  North  Americans  going  to 
apply  the  engineering  approach  to  the  solution  of  their  social  prob- 
lems? 
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EWS  items  of  technological 
developments  in  North  Am- 
erica clearly  indicate  how  quick- 
ly problems  yield  to  solution 
when  the  engineering  method  is 
used. 

Developing  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion is  one  field  in  which  the  sci- 
entists, technologists,  and  engin- 
eers have  been  allowed  to  bring 
great  benefits  to  our  Continent. 
The  few  examples  which  follow 
serve  to  show  how  problems  are 
solved  by  the  simple  process  of 
determining  all  the  facts,  and  let- 
ting those  facts  supply  their  own 
conclusions. 

In   railroading   many   new    de- 
vices   and    new    practices    have 
Deen  developed  in  recent  years  to 
speed   the   transit   of   goods    and 
passengers  from  one  place  to  an- 
te  other.   Besides  making  the  tran- 
t    sit   faster   and   safer,   ways   have 
\,     Deen   found   to   move   more   tons 
f    and  more  passengers  more  miles 
j j  !-with   less   fuel,    and   with   fewer 
E     man-hours  of  employment  on  the 
railroads.  Two  examples  of  rail- 
road   technology    will    point    the 
trend. 
One  of  the  slowest  railroad  jobs 


once  was  that  of  making  up  com- 
plete trains  from  the  long  strings 
of  mixed  cars  that  came  to  the 
central  marshalling  yards  from 
all  the  feeder  lines  and  all  the 
freight  sidings.  Almost  everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  picture  of  the 
locomotive  slowly  chugging  back 
and  forth,  sending  cars  down 
various  lines  of  track  where  each 
makes  loud  and  violent  collision 
with  those  cars  already  in  place. 
That  same  slow  method  was  used 
until  a  few  years  ago  even  in  the 
largest  yards. 

To  reduce  the  locomotive-hours 
and  man-hours  required  to  make 
up  trains  the  car-hump  was  de- 
veloped. Humping  is  a  method  of 
making  up  many  trains  simul- 
taneously by  pushing  strings  of 
cars  up  one  side  of  a  grade  and 
switching  each  car  on  to  its  al- 
loted  track  as  the  car  rolls  down 
the  other  side  of  the  grade.  This 
method  proved  to  be  a  great 
saver  of  time,  fuel,  and  labor, 
even  when  each  car  down  the 
slope  had  to  be  ridden  by  a  man 
whose  job  it  was  to  apply  the 
brakes  to  ease  the  jolt  when  the 
fast     rolling     car     smacked     up 
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against  the  end  of  the  line  of 
starting  cars  already  sent  down. 

Now  the  operation  of  the  hump 
has  been  improved  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  only  three  men  are  re- 
quired to  handle  the  job.  By 
manipulating  tiny  levers  on  a 
desk,  the  operators  in  the  hump 
tower  can  operate  mechanical  re- 
tarders  which  slow  or  stop  the 
cars  as  required,  and  so  ease  the 
jolt  that  the  danger  of  impact  has 
been  practically  eliminated.  The 
same  operators,  by  remote  con- 
trol, can  manipulate  all  the 
Switches  on  the  make-up  tracks. 

With  two  men  in  the  tower  and 
one  man  pulling  the  couplings  of 
the  cars  as  they  come  to  the  top 
of  the  hump,  100  cars  can  be 
handled  in  25  minutes,  and  thirty- 
five  trains  can  be  made  up  simul- 
taneously. 

Another  increase  in  railroading 
efficiency  has  been  achieved  by 
the  use  of  Centralized  Traffic 
Control,  better  known  as  CTC. 
This  is  a  method  by  which  trains 
can  operate  without  written  ord- 
ers, being  governed  entirely  by 
the  signals  and  switches  electric- 
ally controlled  from  the  central 
control  station.  Under  the  CTC 
single  track  lines  have  been  made 
to  handle  30  percent  more  traffic 
than  formerly.  By  the  use  of  by- 
pass tracks  two  trains  going  in 
opposite  directions  on  a  single 
track  are  able  to  pass  each  other 
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without  either  of  them  stopping. 

In  strategically  situated  control 
stations  along  the  rail  lines  the 
relative  position  of  every  train  is 
shown  on  an  electrically  illumin- 
ated diagram  of  the  entire  rail 
lay-out.  By  means  of  levers  on 
his  desk  the  operator  can  control 
all  the  signals  and  switches  in  his 
sector,  switching,  slowing,  and 
clearing  trains  so  as  to  keep  most 
of  the  traffic  moving  most  of  the 
time.  The  control  mechanism  is 
so  designed  that  the  signals  can- 
not be  set  contrary  to  the 
switches.  Centralized  Traffic  Con- 
trol has  already  been  installed  on 
about  5000  miles  of  track,  and 
much  more  is  scheduled  for  con- 
version. 

Meanwhile,  a  similar  trend  con- 
tinues also  in  all  departments  of 
communications.  For  example, 
the  employment  of  telephone  op- 
erators has  become  more  and 
more  precarious  as  the  installa- 
tion of  automatic  telephones  has 
swept  across  the  Continent.  In 
the  areas  served  by  the  automa- 
tics, only  the  interexchange  and 
long  distance  calls  have  given 
employment  to  those  operators 
who  survived  the  advent  of  the 
dial  method. 

Now  a  method  of  automatic 
recording  has  been  proved  by  a 
year's  operation  in  California;  it 
makes  the  employment  of  opera 
tors     unnecessary     on     interex 
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change  and  long  distance  calls. 

The  machines  automatically 
print  the  number  of  the  sub- 
scriber dialing  a  call,  the  number 
called,  and  the  date  and  duration 
of  the  call.  In  its  one  year  of  test 
operation,  this  method  has  been 
so  successful  that  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Telephone  Co.  is  reported 
to  be  planning  to  convert  its  en- 
tire system  in  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area  to  toll  dialing 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  services,  too,  the  trend 
is  towards  less  and  less  employ- 
ment per  unit  of  output.  For 
large  restaurants  and  cafeterias  a 
new  time  saver  has  been  devel- 
oped— a  sandwich  making  ma- 
chine which  can  produce  3500 
sandwiches  per  hour.  On  this 
machine  sliced  bread  is  fed  down 
a  hopper  onto  a  conveyer,  trav- 
els along  the  conveyer  to  pick  up 
its  load  of  cheese,  jam,  meat- 
paste,  etc.,  and  then  under  an- 
other hopper  to  pick  up  the  top 
slice,  as  it  leaves  the  machine. 
An  attendant  is  required  only  to 
keep  the  machine  supplied  with 
filling  material  and  bread. 

Also  available  for  restaurants 
is  a  new  style  automatic  rotary 
cooker.  It  automatically  times  the 
cooking  periods  for  steaks,  chops, 
and  fluid  foods  by  means  of  ro- 
tary discs,  which  turn  at  con- 
stant speed  through  a  five-min- 
ute  cycle.   Except   for   the   small 


serving  shelf  at  one  side  the  ma- 
chine takes  little  more  floor 
space  than  the  ordinary  home 
washing  machine.  Food  cooked  to 
the  exact  minute  is  delivered 
automatically  to  a  conveyer  at 
the  side  of  the  machine. 

For  machine  shops  a  new  and 
faster  type  of  gear  cutter  or  gear 
shaper  has  been  developed.  This 
new  tool  cuts  all  the  teeth  in  a 
gear  simultaneously.  In  opera- 
tion the  gear  blank  is  moved  up 
and  down  inside  the  multiple 
cutters.  Each  time  up,  the  cutter 
teeth  bite  deeper  and  deeper  in- 
to the  blank,  stopping  automati- 
cally when  the  correct  depth  has 
been  made.  Once  the  proper  set- 
up has  been  reached  the  entire 
process  is  automatic,  except  for 
placing  of  the  gear-blank  on  the 
holder.  On  the  holder  the  blank 
is  automatically  clamped  and  the 
work  begins. 

The  gear  cutting  tool  is  adjust- 
able to  cut  as  many  teeth  as  each 
gear  requires,  to  any  required 
depth.  A  51-tooth  gear  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  one  inch  across 
the  face  can  be  cut  in  less  than 
one  minute.  Models  of  this  gear 
shaper  are  being  developed  to 
cut  various  sizes  of  gears. 

Even  in  our  tradition-bound 
armories  we  see  the  effect  of  our 
North  American  trends  towards 
greater  mechanization  and  less 
employment.  Typical  are  the  re- 
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cent  changes  in  the  packing  room 
of  the  Springfield  Armory.  In 
that  packing  room  18  men  now 
do  the  work  which  formerly  re- 
quired 48  men  —  packing  the 
rifles  for  shipment.  Mechanized 
methods  have  replaced  the  stop- 
and-go  handlings,  and  an  im- 
proved technique  has  replaced 
the  old  hand  greasing  operation 
with  mechanical  greasing.  And 
the  new  method  requires  only 
one  third  the  space  of  the  old! 

Just  to  point  the  trend  in  the 
ever  declining  amortization 
period  of  investments  in  techno- 
logical  improvements  —  the 
money  savings  were  so  great  that 
the  armory  was  able  to  pay  off 
the  change-over  cost  of  $8,000  in 
only  40  days! 

This  trend  towards  greater 
mechanization  and  automaticity 
of  all  processes  constantly  devel- 
ops greater  productivity  per  man- 
hour  of  employment.  No  phase  of 
industrial  activity  is  immune  to 
this  trend.  Constantly  the  scien- 
tist, technologist,  and  engineer 
seek  to  increase  efficiency.  Thus 
we  find  devices  and  changes  be- 
ing engineered  to  eliminate  the 
more  laborious  jobs  of  those  who 
engineer  devices  and  changes  to 
eliminate  jobs. 

Typical  of  such  devices  and 
changes  are  the  two  new  'mech- 
anical brains'  which  have  been 
recently    put    into    use.    One    of 
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these,  the  'differential  analyzer/ 
is  used  in  one  of  the  General 
Electric  engineering  offices.  This 
analyzer  can  quickly  solve  prob- 
lems that  would  require  months 
of  mathematical  work  by  engin- 
eering staffs.  Fourteen  separate 
operations  on  complex  differen- 
tial equations  can  be  handled 
simultaneously  and  automatically 
by  this  new  time  saver. 

The  other  'brain'  is  the  mech- 
anical robot  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, the  machine  which  Harvard 
describes  as  the  world's  'greatest 
mathematical  calculating  ma- 
chine'. 

This  machine  termed  a  'colos- 
sal gadget'  by  Time  Magazine,  is 
reported  to  be  capable  of  even 
wider  mathematical  use  than 
General  Electric's  analyzer.  The 
fifty-foot  panel  of  switches,  wires, 
and  gears  contains  about  3,000,- 
000  electrical  connections  and  500 
miles  of  wire.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
capable  of  making  practically  any 
mathematical  calculation  required 
by  any  branch  of  science. 

A  problem  that  was  solved  by 
four  operators  working  for  three 
weeks  with  ordinary  office  cal- 
culators has  been  duplicated  by 
Harvard's  machine  in  19  hours. 
It  multiplies  in  six  seconds;  adds 
or  subtracts  in  one  third  of  a  sec- 
ond; solves  algebraic  equations; 
gets  answers  accurate  to  23  places 
— and  stores  up  the  answers  for 
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future  use  in  similar  problems. 
When  the  machine  makes  an 
error  it  automatically  stops.  Com- 
mander Aiken,  the  inventor, 
claims  his  machine  has  already- 
exposed  several  miscalculations 
in  a  formula  which  has  been 
standard  for  years. 
These  and  many  others  could 


be  cited  as  examples  of  problems 
solved  by  the  engineering  ap- 
proach. They  could  be  cited,  too, 
as  evidence  that  the  only 
problems  which  do  not  yield  to 
solution  are  those  from  which  the 
engineering  approach  is  carefully 
excluded. 

—Research  Committee,  12349-1 


Technology  in  Transportation 


BETTER  RIDING  CONDITIONS  for  freight  equipment  and  im- 
proved heat  control  for  dining  cars  is  being  provided  by  the 
company  through  application  of  stabilized  trucks  to  300  freight  re- 
frigerator cars,  spring  snubbers  to  1,500  other  freight  cars  and  con- 
version from  manually-controlled  heat  to  a  thermostatic  system  in  16 
dining  cars. 

This  work,  being  done  at  Angus  Shops,  Montreal,  is  only  a  part 
of  the  continuing  program  by  which  the  company  is  bringing  all  of  its 
existing  cars  up  to  the  standard  of  the  new  cars  which  are  being  added 
whenever  war  conditions  permit. 

The  stabilized  trucks  which  are  being  put  on  'reefers'  under- 
going general  shopping  take  out  vertical  shocks  and  the  roller  de- 
vices, which  are  part  of  the  trucks,  eliminate  a  good  part  of  the  lateral 
oscillations.  So  far  194  cars  in  the  order  have  been  given  this  settle- 
ment to  provide  smooth  riding  for  easily  damaged  fruits,  vegetables 
and  other  perishable  traffic. 

The  spring  snubbers  for  freight  cars  go  on  coal  and  gondola  cars 
as  well  as  box  cars  and  the  1,500  freight  cars  of  all  types  on  last  year's 
program  were  so  fitted. 

In  the  diners  the  newly  added  thermostatic  heat  control  will 
simplify  the  maintenance  of  uniform  temperature  in  the  dining  room 
when  doors  are  opened  in  cold  weather.  There  will  be  no  drafts  along 
the  floor  since  the  heat  in  the  passageway  also  will  be  automatically 
controlled.  —Canadian  Pacific  Staff  Bulletin 
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The  H'F  Concoction 


In  the  evolution  of  the  modern  Price  System,  all  theories  of  political 
policy  and  political  philosophy  become  more  antiquated  daily  as 
technology   pervades   the   operation   of   any   national   economy. 

— Howard  Scott 
(continued  from  last  month) 


THE  CCF  compromises  with 
the  Price  System,  while 
Technocracy  is  as  uncompromis- 
ing as  the  advance  of  technology. 

In  his  article  on  the  CCF  and 
its  national  leader  Major  James 
Coldwell  in  the  August  4,  1944 
issue  of  Collier's,  Frank  Gervasi 
stated:  'But  coalition  means  com- 
promise, and  Coldwell  hates  the 
word,  or  so  he  indicated  to  me.' 
Coldwell  and  the  CCF  may  not 
compromise  with  other  political 
groups,  but  the  entire  program  of 
the  party  is  a  compromise  to  start 
with. 

Technocracy  takes  its  stand 
that  the  CCF  is  merely  a  political 
party  with  a  mildly  radical  pro- 
gram which  makes  concessions  to 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  social 
reform  while  compromising  with 
the  upholders  of  the  status  quo. 
The  CCF  proposes  to  nationalize 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(the  other  great  railroad  system 
in  Canada  is  already  national- 
ized) and  the  war  industries; 
some  utilities  and  industries  will 
be  operated  on  a  provincial  basis; 
others  will  be  taken  over  by  the 


municipalities.  Retail  trade  is  to 
be  handled  by  cooperatives.  And 
along  with  all  of  this,  private  en- 
terprise is  to  carry  on  in  certain 
industries  (the  political  oppon- 
ents of  the  CCF  have  already 
made  such  capital  of  the  CCF 
policy  with  regard  to  farming 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate 
on  this  point).  This  reformist 
concoction  of  nationalization,  co- 
operatives, and  private  enterprise 
will  never  solve  the  problems  oi 
Canada,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a  sufficient  departure  from  the 
platforms  of  the  old-line  parties 
to  enlist  the  support  of  man 
Canadians  as  the  only  political 
outlet  for  their  social  aspirations 
(Let  it  be  emphasized  here  thai 
Technocracy  is  not  singling  ou1 
the  CCF  as  an  antagonist  nor  wil 
we  ever  get  down  on  the  floo] 
with  them  in  anything  resembling 
the  present  political  brawl  be 
tween  them  and  the  Labor-Pro 
gressive  Party.  We  are  only  clari 
fying  Technocracy's  position  an< 
demonstrating  that  Technocracy 
has  no  desire  to  be  classified  ii 
the  same  status  as  the  CCF.  Whe] 
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they  claim  that  their  program  is 
the  same  as  ours  and  infer  that 
we  should  support  them  at  the 
polls,  we  must  reject  their  amor- 
ous embrace.  Technocracy  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  'kiss  of  death' 
which  is  offered  in  the  CCF  ap- 
peal.) 

Their  alleged  'Total  Conscrip- 
tion' program — which  they  main- 
tain is  the  same  as  that  of  Tech- 
nocracy— is  a  clearcut  example  of 
the  CCF  capacity  for  compromise. 

Technocracy's  position  is  this: 
we  categorically  deny  that  the 
CCF  has  ever  proposed  the  Total 
Conscription  of  all  manpower,  all 
industry,  all  private  enterprise, 
all  resources,  all  equipment,  etc. 
We  challenge  the  CCF  to  show  in 
any  of  their  official  literature 
where  any  such  program  is  enun- 
ciated. They  refer  constantly  to 
their  pamphlet,  For  Victory  and 
Reconstruction,  as  a  statement  of 
CCF  policy  with  regard  to  the 
war  effort.  A  careful  examin- 
ation of  this  pamphlet  fails  to  re- 
veal a  demand  for  Total  Con- 
scription in  any  precise  and 
measurable  terms  which  would 
,mean  anything  or  be  binding 
,upon  any  political  party. 

The  pamphlet  uses  the  phrase, 
mobilizing  every  resource  of  hu- 
man and  material  power  regard- 
less of  property  rights  and  privi- 
leges.' The  word  mobilizing  in 
:his  sense  is  entirely  meaningless. 


For  instance,  the  nation  is  mobi- 
lizing its  freight  cars  to  move  the 
war  freight  loads,  but  this  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  con- 
scription of  the  freight  cars. 

The  CCF  lists  the  following  ob- 
jectives: (1)  Mobilization  for 
Total  War;  (2)  Democratic  con- 
trol of  industry;  (3)  Adequate 
assistance  for  agriculture  and 
fisheries;  (4)  Social  justice;  (5) 
A  democratic  military  policy. 
The  final  point  merely  demon- 
strates the  vagueness  of  these  so- 
called  objectives,  for  a  demo- 
cratic military  policy  is  an  utter 
impossibility.  No  army  in  history 
ever  has  or  ever  will  be  operated 
along  democratic  lines.  Nor  has 
any  nation's  military  policy  been 
determined  through  democratic 
procedure. 

With  regard  to  industry,  the 
CCF  program  plainly  advocates 
'a  100%  tax  on  all  profits  in  ex- 
cess of  4%  on  capital  actually  in- 
vested.' This  is  clearly  an  ad- 
mission that  private  enterprise 
would  still  be  doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand;  instead  of 
conscription  of  industry,  they 
advocate  'at  least  complete  gov- 
ernment control.' 

Under  the  heading  of  man- 
power, the  CCF  program  merely 
calls  for  'a  carefully  planned  use 
of  our  manpower.'  This  means 
nothing  whatever. 

Another  of  their  clauses  urges 
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enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  'enforce  collective  bargain- 
ing.' If  labor  unions  are  to  have 
collective  bargaining,  there  must 
be  someone  for  them  to  bargain 
with.  Thus,  the  CCF  apparently 
still  contemplates  having  private 
corporations. 

For  agriculture,  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  con- 
scription of  agricultural  resources. 
Instead  the  CCF  plainly  implies 
that  farming  is  to  be  maintained 
on  its  present  haphazard  basis 
with  'a  revision  of  the  price  ceil- 
ing policy.' 

In  short,  Technocracy  can  com- 
pletely rebuff  the  CCF  contention 
that  they  have  proposed  anything 
which  approaches  a  Total  Con- 
scription program.  Their  program 
is  merely  a  set  of  sentimental  fal- 
lacies which  always  wind  up  as 
compromises  with  the  system 
they  profess  to  oppose. 

The  CCF  made  its  stickiest 
compromise  when  it  entered  the 
dismal  swamps  of  Quebec  politics 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  political 
support  at  all  costs. 

Confirmation  of  this  appeared 
in  an  astounding  revelation  pub- 
lished in  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
October  21,  1943.  We  quote: 

'An  official  declaration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  issued 
yesterday  following  the  plenary 
council  of  archbishops  and  bis- 
hops held    in    Quebec  City    last 


week,  pronounces  that  "the  faith- 
ful are  free  to  support  any  politi- 
cal party  upholding  the  basic 
christian  traditions  of  Canada  and 
favoring  needed  reforms  in  the 
social  and  economic  order." 

'The  declaration  .  .  .  was  inter- 
preted by  The  Canadian  Registe 
recognized     Catholic     weekly 
making  it  "quite  clear  that  Cath 
lies  have  the  same  liberty  of  su 
porting  the    CCF    as    the    older 
parties."  The  bishops     reiterated 
their  condemnation  of  .  .  .revolu 
tionary  socialism  which  is  mater 
ialistic    in   its   philosophy,    (and 
which  denies  the  right  of  priva 
property.  .  .  .' 

The  last  paragraph  quoted  a 
bove  in  regard  to  private  property 
is  particularly  significant  in  thai 
it  is  specifically  directed  againsl 
Communism  and  specifically 
clears  the  CCF  of  any  design* 
against  private  property.  This  de- 
claration of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Quebec  in  favor  o: 
the  CCF  was  accepted  and  wel 
corned  publicly  by  the  CCF  lead 
ers,  thus  constituting  an  open  ad 
mission  that  the  CCF  is  mereh 
another  liberal  political  party  an< 
that  it  is  in  favor  of  the  status  qu< 
of  private  enterprise  and  privafc 
property  with  slight  modification 
and  reforms.  This  places  it  in  th< 
same  category  as  the  Labor-Prc 
gressives,  the  Liberals,  and  th 
Progressive-Conservatives.        W 
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add  once  again  that  these  advo- 
cates of  the  'status  woe'  are  now 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  mud 
of  the  last  ditch. 

Being  based  upon  what  each 
party  thinks  the  public  wants, 
every  political  platform  is  neces- 
sarily a  compromise.  Secretary 
David  Lewis  frankly  admitted 
.  this  at  the  eighth  CCF  national 
convention  (held  in  Montreal, 
end  of  November,  1944)  when  he 
stated  that  in  helping  draft  the 
points  of  a  Federal  manifesto  he 
was  'concerned  with  winning  an 
election.' 

The  Technate  is  not  a  platform 
or  a  manifesto.  It  was  not  arrived 
at  through  discussion,  debate,  or 
argument.  It  is  the  next  most 
probable  social  operation  in 
North  America.  Science  (once 
the  Technical  Alliance  and  now 
Technocracy)  has  determined  it 
from  the  technological  trends  and 
economic  processes  taking  place 
mi  this  Continent. 

The    physical    factors    of    our 

Morth  American  civilization  after 

he  war  will  dictate  certain  treat- 

;:     nent  which  must  conform  to  im- 

nutable  physical    law.     If    these 

^     lictates  are  not  heeded  the  end- 

f     >roduct  will  be  the  annihilation 

ci     'f  the  majority  of  the  population. 

: :     )n  the  other  hand,  if  a  new  oper- 

-  ting     technic     is     applied     (the 

-  lethod     of     social     engineering, 
rhich  will  conform     to     physical 


law),  the  population  of  this  Con- 
tinent will  not  only  survive,  but 
will  exist  upon  a  much  higher 
physical  plane  than  in  all  previ- 
ous times  has  ever  been  possible. 

While  some  of  the  situations 
which  will  materialize  in  the 
Technate  may  happen  to  be  en- 
tirely to  our  liking,  these  situ- 
ations or  end-products  are  only 
incidental  and  not  the  motives  or 
basic  considerations  for  Technoc- 
racy's synthesis.  Technocracy  is 
not  working  for  'the  "good"  of 
the  human  race.'  Technocracy 
has  designed  its  blueprint  to  con- 
form to  immutable  physical  law 
because  this  is  the  only  approach 
that  can  function  and  thereby 
continue  the  survival  of  the  North 
American  population.  The  end- 
results  (or  'good'  things  that  will 
eventuate)  are  coincidental,  and, 
depending  upon  personal  opinion, 
'good'  or  'bad.'  Likewise,  Tech- 
nocracy's motives  are  not  a  mat- 
ter of  'selfishness'  or  'unselfish- 
ness,' but  a  matter  of  survival. 

Consequently,  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal for  Technocracy  to  change 
various  features  of  the  Technate 
to  suit  a  majority  of  the  people, 
the  way  the  politician  does  with 
his  platform.  Technocracy  can 
make  no  compromise — any  com- 
promise must  be  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent. 
They  must  move  towards  it,  not 
it  towards  them. 
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Mass  production  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  mass  consumption  and 
mass  leisure.  The  trend  is  uni- 
directional and  irreversible.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  you  hap- 
pen to  think  that  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  would  be 
*bad'  for  people,  or  if  you  think 
that  too  much  leisure  will  lead  to 
'degeneration.'  We  shall  have 
both  abundance  and  leisure— 
whether  we  like  them  or  not. 


Technocracy  differs  from  any 
political  party  or  social  reform 
movement  (such  as  the  CCF)  in 
the  same  way  that  science  differs 
from  philosophy.  Its  avoidance  of 
philosophic  judgments,  moralistic 
designations,  and  subjective  mat- 
ters of  opinion  and  its  objective! 
emphasis  upon  physical  things 
make  it  unique  in  man's  history 
as  a  body  of  social  analysis  anc 
synthesis.  — Donald  Bruce 


Destroying  War  Surpluses 


OTTAWA,  Feb.  20. — War  Assets  Corporation,  the  Crown  cornp* 
which  handles  the  disposal  of  surplus  war  materials,  is  perfectii 
plans  for  the  removal  of  war  surpluses  from  motor  car  plants  whicl 
have  been  on  exclusive  war  production  to  enable  them  to  make 
quick  switch  back  to  peacetime  production. 

This  was  disclosed  in  an  address  by  J.  B.  Carswell,  War  Asset 
Corporation  chief,  before  the  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Canadiai 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association. 

Mr.  Carswell  estimated  that  possibly  as  much  as  75  percent  c 
Canada's  war  goods  will  have  to  be  destroyed  when  the  war  ends. 

He  said  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  obsolete  training  aircn 
would  have  to  be  destroyed,  although  the  layman  might  feel  ther 
was  something  of  value  in  them. 

He  explained  that  the  1000-horsepower  motors  in  the  aircraft,  fc 
instance,  now  were  obsolete  for  aircraft  purposes  and  were  mam 
factured  of  so  many  metals  that  they  were  unsuitable  to  be  throw 
into  the  melting  pot  again.  Destruction  was  the  only  way  in  whic 
they  could  be  salvaged. 

Salvageable  materials  would  be  reduced  to  ingots  in  open  heart 
furnaces.  Ships  would  take  vast  quantities  of  explosives  out  to  s€, 
to  dump  them  into  the  oceans.  — Canadian  Pre! 
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The  Crusades  for  International  Salvation 

North  America,  according  to  the  Sons  of  Mary  of  business  and 
politics,  must  carry  on  a  crusade  to  free  the  world  from  toant,  in 
order  to  have  business  prosper  at  home  and  abroad  and  to  create 
a  Continental  scarcity. 


NATIONAL  welfare  in  Cana- 
da and  United  States  in  the 
last  five  years  has  almost  been 
drowned  out  of  existence  in  the 
flood  of  internationalism  and  the 
deluge  of  magnanimous  humani- 
tarianism  of  world  charity.  Ex- 
hortations pour  forth  in  the  peri- 
odicals of  our  press  and  in  our 
more  enlightened  journals  of 
liberal  public  opinion,  all  alike 
proclaiming  that  the  people  of 
North  America  must  think  in 
global  terms.  Our  political  lead- 
ership enunciates  portentous  pro- 
nouncements that  'want  and  pov- 
erty anywhere  in  the  world  are 
a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere 
in  the  world.' 

The   nation     is     deluged   with 

thousands  of  postwar    plans    by 

ihe  press  and  literature,  each  and 

?very     one     booming     out     high 

mounding  idealism  for  a  glorious 

prosperity    all    over    the    world 

everywhere  but  at  home.     'Glo- 

)aloney'  thinking  on  the  part  of 

>ur  leaders  of  private  enterprise 

md  party  politics  has  reached  the 

tage   of    dementia    psychosis,    a 

>sychosis   of   internationalism,   in 

n  attempt  at  sublimation  of  their 


defeatism  at  home. 

No  political  party  in  Canada  or 
United  States  is  realistically  fac- 
ing the  problems  of  this  Contin- 
ent of  today  and  tomorrow.  Their 
political  programs  flare  forth  in 
glowing  terms  of  vague  interna- 
tionalism, consuming  endless 
words  in  describing  their  version 
of  the  relationship  of  their  North 
American  entity  to  the  world,  at 
large   and   its   foreign  policies. 

The  grandiose  proposals  of  Uni- 
ted States,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain  of  course  include  all  of 
the  United  Nations  and,  when  the 
war  is  won,  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  globe.  Everybody  every- 
where is  going  to  be  free  from 
want  and  fear.  Canada  and  Unir 
ted  States  are  the  chief  propon- 
ents of  this  doctrine,  with  United 
States  leading  the  procession. 

A  thousand  years  ago  men  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe* 
whipped  into  a  state  of  magnifi- 
cent idealism,  streamed  eastward 
as  valiant  crusaders  to  rescue  the 
holy  sepulcher  from  the  hated  in-; 
fidel.  Today  the  driving  force  of 
partisan  clericalism  is  not  great 
enough  to  create  crusades  against 
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the  infidel  ....  The  people  of 
Canada  and  United  States  are  be- 
ing indoctrinated  with  continuous 
propaganda  that  the  future  se- 
curity of  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada and  the  Continent  of  North 
America  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  a  greater  world  trade,  a 
world  security,  a  world  police 
force,  a  world  court,  a  world 
monetary  structure,  and  a  world 
of  nations  to  make  all  these 
worlds  behave.  All  of  the  back- 
ward places  and  backward  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  be  up- 
lifted into  that  high  moral  plane 
of  prosperity  for  all.  The  tech- 
nology of  North  America  must 
produce  the  ships,  the  planes,  the 
machines,  and  the  goods  to  habi- 
litate and  furnish  the  moral  up- 
lift everywhere  f«r  everyone  all 
over  the  world.  We  are  exhorted 
to  entrain  on  a  world  crusade  to 
rescue  two  billion  holy  sepul- 
chers. 

.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
million  North  Americans  are  the 
select  few  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation on  whom  the  holy  benedic- 
tion has  been  bestowed.  This 
Continent,  according  to  the  Sons 
of  Mary  of  business  and  politics, 
must  carry  on  a  crusade  around 
the  world  to  free  the  world  from 
want,  in  order  to  have  business 
prosper  at  home  and  abroad  and 
to  create  a  Continental  scarcity. 
In  a  planetary  sense  the  earth 


is  one  world;  socially  there  are 
two  worlds  on  this  earth  of  ours. 
One  of  these  worlds  has  evolved 
from  out  the  dim  pages  of  history, 
assumed  many  variations,  but  al- 
ways by  the  same  process.  This 
one  world  is  the  world  that  pro- 
duces its  physical  wealth  by  hu- 
man toil  and  hand  tools.  It  is  a 
world  in  which,  in  those  parts 
that  are  the  recipients  of  a  bene- 
ficent nature,  the  population 
growth  invariably  tends  to  out- 
strip the  rate  of  growth  of  human 
sustenance.  The  checks  and  bal- 
ance of  this  world  are  poverty, 
disease,  famine,  malnutrition, 
drought  and  flood,  and  long-range 
climatic  changes.  Combined  with 
soil  exhaustion  and  erosion,  they 
maintain  certain  equilibriums  in 
the  areas  of  this  kind  of  world. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  are  doomed  to  a 
life  of  unremitting  toil.  The 
areas  on  which  they  reside  dc 
not  possess  the  resources  of  en- 
ergy, minerals,  soil,  and  water  pei 
capita  to  permit  of  any  change  o :, 
this  world  of  toil  with  its  existing 
population  densities  over  into  th< 
new  world  of  power. 

The  world  of  toil  and  the  work 
of  power  are  geographically  tw» 
worlds  on  the  same  planet;  thei, 
destinies  have  nothing  in  com 
mon.  The  world  of  power  is  th 
antithesis  of  the  world  of  toi' 
The  world  of  toil  seeks  to  per 
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petuate  the  production  of  physi- 
cal wealth  in  its  area  by  more 
human  toil;  the  world  of  power 
can  arrive  at  its  destiny  only 
through  the  further  elimination 
of  human  toil  in  the  production 
of  physical  wealth. 

The  world  of  toil  must  contin- 
ually seek  to  bulwark  and  pre- 
serve  the   traditions,   techniques, 
and  values  of  yesterday  in  order 
to  preserve  the  static  majesty  of 
its  culture.     The  world  of  toil  in 
seven   thousand   years    has    pro- 
duced   complete    moral,    philoso- 
phic,   and    religious    justification 
for   its   practices.     Life     in     the 
world  of  toil  is  but  a  vale  of  tears 
for  the  majority  of  the  population. 
Their   only    compensation   is   the 
promised  reward  of  admission  in- 
to some  heaven  in  the  hereafter. 
The  world  of  power,  in  its  pro- 
fession   toward    its    rendezvous 
with  destiny,  must  annihilate  the 
values   of  yesterday  in  order  to 
:reate   its    design   for   tomorrow. 
Hie  world  of  power  is  in  conflict 
tvith  the  world  of  toil.    The  world 
>f  toil  can  neither  hope  nor  prom- 
se  that  its  tomorrows  will  be  any 
nore  than   repetitions   of   all   its 
esterdays.     A  greater  tomorrow 
or  the  world  of  toil,   therefore, 
an  only  exist  in  the  hereafter. 
The  world  of  power  can  guaran- 
ee  the  arrival  of    a    greater  to- 
norrow  that  will  be  the  fulfill- 
nent  of  all  the  hopes  and  prom- 


ises, a  fulfillment  in  the  here  and 
now  of  this  physical  world  and 
not  the  vague  promises  of  a  great- 
er life  hereafter. 

The  social  structure  of  the 
dominant  economies  in  a  world 
of  power  must,  by  the  necessities 
of  function,  be  fundamentally 
different  from  the  structures  of 
any  and  all  previous  economies 
in  the  world  of  toil.  In  the  world 
of  toil,  increasing  population 
growth  has  always  been  consider- 
ed a  greater  social  potential,  pro- 
vided of  course  that  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  economy 
could  continue  to  provide  the  sus- 
tenance for  the  increased  popula- 
tion of  human  toil.  In  the  tech- 
nological structure  of  a  world  of 
power,  any  large-size  national 
economy  must  consider  its  nation- 
al population  rate  of  growth  as 
the  rate  of  growth  of  energy-con- 
suming devices  and  not  merely,  as 
in  the  economy  of  toil,  a  rate  of 
growth  of  biologic  organisms,  viz., 
human  labor. 

The  statesmanship  of  interna- 
tional world  security  must  be  pre- 
dicated upon  the  fundamental 
proposition  that,  when  any  large- 
size  national  economy  permits  its 
rate  of  growth  of  population  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  growth  of  its 
conversion  of  extraneous  energy 
per  capita,  it  will  within  a  short 
period  of  time  automatically  tend 
to  become  a  major  hazard  in  in- 
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ternational  security.  Any  large- 
size  national  economy  that  per- 
mits its  rate  of  growth  of  popu- 
lation to  exceed  its  rate  of  growth 
of  conversion  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy per  capita,  increases  its 
population  density,  its  mass  pres- 
sure, its  tendency  toward  malnu- 
trition and  famine,  and  its  tend- 
ency to  dump  its  unmaintainable 
surplus  of  national  population 
across  its  boundary  line  to  be 
foisted  as  a  responsibility  on  all 
other  national  economies  that  will 
permit  the  free  flow  of  migrating 
population.  In  such  an  economy, 
a  continuation  of  such  trends 
leads  inevitably  either  to  the  in- 
ternal reduction  of  its  population 
by  famine,  starvation,  and  disease 
internally,  or  to  its  reduction  of 
its  population  externally  and  in- 
ternally by  the  glories  of  war. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  popula- 
tion of  a  large-size  national  econ- 
omy has,  hitherto  in  world  his- 
tory, been  of  only  passing  aca- 
demic interest  externally.  So  long 
as  there  were  vacant  spots  on  the 
map  of  the  world  unpopulated, 
the  population  rate  of  growth  of 
any  national  entity  has  been 
viewed  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
national  sovereignty  of  the  par- 
ticular country  in  which  it  occur- 
red. This  viewpoint  had  some 
validity  in  that  period  prior  to  the 
last  150  years  when  the  world's 
population  rose  from  800  million 


in  1800  to  over  2  billions  at  the 
present  time.  But  today,  with  a 
world  population  of  over  2  billion, 
there  no  longer  are  great  spaces 
of  north  and  south  temperate 
zones  awaiting  incoming  immi- 
grants to  populate  the  soil,  and 
therefore  this  viewpoint  is  a  maj- 
or contribution  to  international 
anarchy. 

India  in  the  year  1700  is  esti- 
mated to  have  had  less  than  150 
million   population.      Its   popula- 
tion was  periodically  levelled  off 
by  famine   and   disease,   but  the 
British  in  the  last  150  years,  in 
their  desire  to  exploit,   improve, 
and     civilize,     have     introduced 
wide-scale     extensive     irrigation 
systems,  forestry,  modern  trans- 
portation     and      communication 
and   large-scale   developments  oi 
mineral      and      agricultural     re- 
sources.    This  resulted  in  an  in- 
creasing production  of  the  tota 
volume  of  food  available  for  hu 
man  consumption,  a  reduction  ir 
the  national  death  rate,  due  to  th< 
elimination  wholly  or  in  part  o 
disease,  famine,  and  drought.  Th< 
British  colonial  administration  ii 
India  has  been  notable  for  its  in 
stallation  of  occidental  technique 
for  the  obtaining    of    a    greate 
over-all     efficiency     in     nationa 
Indian  administration. 

The  British  1940  Indian  Censu 
released  in  late  1943  gives  a  tote 
population  for  India  of  approxi 
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mately  390  million,  a  50  million 
increase  in  the   population   from 

or,  1930  to  1940,  or  a  net  increase 
per  annum  of  5  million  over  that 

k  decade.  If  this  rate  of  growth  is 
maintained  for  another  decade, 
the  net  increase  to  India's  popu- 

iaj  lation  will  be  greater  than  50 
million.  The  question  arises,  can 
India  avoid  national  calamity? 
The  Indian  National  Party  hopes 

15  I  to  avoid  this  calamity  for  India 

i!;  by  asking  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  share  its  resources  with 
India  so  that  India  may  have 
more  than  440  million  population 
in  1950. 

China,  according  to  the  Nan- 
king estimate,  has  470  million 
population.  China,  too,  will  be 
a  prime  advocate  of  extending  the 
christian  charity  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  more  millions  of 
Chinese  in  the  decades  following 
this  war. 

Java,  with  an  area  of  50,745 
square  miles  and  43  million  popu- 
lation, has  less  arable  land  than 
Cuba  with  its  44,164  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  4  million. 
The  Dutch  colonial  administra- 
tion, being  more  efficient  than  the 
British,  German,  French,  or  Am- 
erican colonial  administrations,  is 
relatively  more  guilty  of  aggra- 
vating the  international  problems 
of  the  world  by  so  ably  operating 
the  island  of  Java  as  to  enable 
the    Javanese    to    multiply    their 


population  in  a  greater  relative 
ratio  than  the  kind  offices  of  the 
British  enabled  India  to  achieve. 
Java  has  arrived  at  very  close  to 
maximum  population  density,  if 
not  already  beyond  it.  Food  has 
to  be  imported  to  Java. 

United  States  has  been  lending 
her  kind  offices  in  the  same 
general  direction.  Her  benevo- 
lent colonialism  in  the  Phillipines 
was  achieving  the  same  result. 
Given  occupation  of  similar  dura- 
tion, the  United  States  would 
have  achieved  worse  results  than 
the  British  or  the  Dutch. 

As  an  example,  United  States 
acquired  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  conquered  territory  from 
the  war  with  Spain.  In  1898  the 
population  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
estimated  as  just  under  one  mil- 
lion. In  46  years  the  benevolent 
colonialism  of  United  States  has 
enabled  the  population  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  expand  to  2  million  on 
this  island  of  3,435  square  miles, 
or  to  a  population  density  of  582 
per  square  mile.  Puerto  Rico 
has  a  birth  rate  40%  greater 
than  that  of  Japan.  The  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  are  advocating 
the  independence  of  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  United  States.  This  in- 
dependence, of  course,  is  condi- 
tional upon  the  Government  of 
United  States  setting  up  indus- 
trial plants  on  the  island  of  Puer- 
to Rico  and  shipping  in  the  en- 
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ergy  fuels,  food,  and  materials  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  employ  all 
the  Puerto  Ricans  that  could  not 
be  employed  normally,  and  to 
permit  the  export  not  only  of 
Puerto  Rican  manufactures  but 
of  Puerto  Ricans  themselves  to 
the  mainland  of  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  In  other 
words,  the  Puerto  Rican  Inde- 
pendence movement  is  insisting 
not  only  on  political  independ- 
ence but  that  the  people  of  Uni- 
ted States  supply  the  island  and 
make  up  all  deficiencies  of  en- 
ergy fuels,  food,  materials,  and 
machinery  in  order  that  there 
may  be  an  even  greater  surplus 
of  Puerto  Ricans  produced  to  still 
further  complicate  the  population 
density  of  Puerto  Rico  itself.  They 
add  insult  to  injury  by  demand- 
ing that  future  surpluses  of  Puer- 
to Ricans  shall  have  the  right  to 
migrate  to  Continental  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico  could  pro- 
vide an  abundant  living  if  its 
population  were  held  to  100  per 
square  mile. 

The  people  of  United  States 
and  Canada  are  being  bombarded 
with  the  propaganda  that  nation- 
al welfare  and  national  prosper- 
ity can  be  maintained  and  ex- 
panded only  by  a  greater  inter- 
nationalism of  world  trade,  world 
finance,  world  politics,  and  world 
relief,  blessed  by  a  subsidized 
world  ecclesiasticism  for  the  sal- 


vation of  the  heathen  souls  of  the 
economically  depressed.  Business 
and  politics,  in  the  midst  of  this 
deluge  of  'globaloney'  propagan- 
da, are  scheming  to  enlist  the 
people  of  this  Continent  as  cru- 
saders to  rescue  the  world  from 
want  and  fear,  but  never  once  do 
they  propose  an  operating  design 
to  save  this  Continent  from  want 
and  fear. 

Technocracy  takes  its  stand 
that  there  is  only  one  proposal 
that  should  be  placed  before  the 
people  of  this  Continent;  namely, 
that  until  the  physical  operations 
of  the  Continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca are  so  designed  as  to  produce 
and  distribute  abundance  to  all 
and  to  provide  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  from  birth  to  death, 
all  proposals  for  international 
betterment  are  the  cheapest  hy- 
pocrisy and  delusion  with  which 
North  Americans  can  be  insulted. 

Technology  decrees  the  passing 
of  small  operations,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  small  national  entit- 
ies. The  world  of  power,  in  order 
to  continue  its  social  advance, 
must  integrate  the  national  en- 
tities within  its  domain  into  con- 
tinental organisms.  The  leading 
continental  organism  of  the  world 
would  be  the  Technate  of  North 
America  with  over  10,300,000 
square  miles  of  land  area.  This 
continental  organism  would  be 
Technological  No.  1  Potential  Area 
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of  the  globe.  Soviet  Russia  is 
also  a  continental  organism  and 
is  Technological  Potential  Area 
No.  2  of  the  world.  Only  the  areas 
that    are     continental     organisms 


can  survive  the  conflict  of  tomor- 
row's international  cut-throat  and 
anarchic  competition. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


Canada  As  a  Producer 


DURING  1944,  the  Munitions  and  Supply  Department  spent  nearly 
$8  million  a  day  for  war  supplies. 

Canada  now  ranks  as  the  second  greatest  exporting  nation  in  the 
world. 

Among  the  United  Nations,  Canada  is  the  fourth  largest  producer 
of  steel,  third  in  timber  and  at  or  near  the  top  in  the  output  of  nickel, 
asbestos,  platinum,  radium,  gold,  aluminum,  mercury,  copper,  zinc, 
lead,  silver,  arsenic,  magnesium  and  molybdenum. 

To  the  end  of  1944,  Canada  had  produced  more  than  1,000  ships, 
15,000  planes,  1,400,000  machine  guns  and  small  arms,  IV2  million 
tons  of  war  chemicals  and  explosives,  745,000  mechanical  and  armoured 
vehicles. 

Canada  has  also  produced  enough  small  arms  ammunition  to  fire 
two  bullets  into  every  living  person  in  the  world;  enough  heavy 
projectiles  to  destroy  every  dwelling  in  axis-held  Europe;  enough 
lumber  to  build  2Vz  million  homes;  enough  steel  ingots  to  build  a 
double-track  railway  around  the  world 

From  Canadian  factories  there  has  come  as  well  about  $18  million 
worth  of  rail  equipment,  locomotives  and  freight  cars,  and  more  than 
$450  million  worth  of  radar,  signals  apparatus,  electrical  devices  and 
instruments 

For  the  first  time  in  her  history,  Canada  is  producing  synthetic 
rubber,  mercury,  magnesium  ingots,  tin,  tungsten,  chrome  concentrates, 
aviation  gasoline,  optical  glass,  various  chemicals,  and  new  types  of 
plywoods,  plastics,  textiles,  paints  and  lacquers.  She  is  also  making 
for  the  first  time  many  complicated  types  of  machine  tools. 

Only  30  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  war  production  is  delivered 
to  Canadian  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

Much  of  it  has  been  shipped  under  the  Mutual  Aid  Act. 
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The  Art  of  the  Sun 


If 


The  new  era  .  .  .  will  both  create  and  be  created  by  a  new  culture 
.  .  .  It  will  turn  away  from  an  emphasis  on  death,  the  end;  it  will 
turn  toward  birth  and  the  beginning.  It  will  cease  to  be  the  culture 
of  night;  it  will  be  the  culture  of  the  sun. 


VINCENT  Van  Gogh,  most 
individual  of  modern  artists, 
painted  objective  things:  a  chair, 
a  woman  of  Aries,  his  simple 
homely  bedroom  with  its  chair 
and  table  and  pitcher,  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes  or  a  pipe,  the  sun- 
flowers of  the  field  ....  These  he 
lit  into  color  with  the  fiery  sun 
of  his  own  heart;  but  these  he 
painted  simply  and  clearly  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  clear  and 
simple  selves.  He  loved  the  tex- 
ture of  leather  and  wood,  the 
shapes  of  stubby  pipes,  the  hand- 
led contour  of  concrete,  useful, 
human  things.  His  heart  was  a 
sun  and  the  sun  gives  form  and 
hue;  its  light  creates  the  geomet- 
ry of  line,  the  spectrum  of  color. 
Van  Gogh  was  a  sun  and  the  sun 
gives  power  to  each  thing  to  say: 
I  am! 

Van  Gogh  dreamed  also  of  a 
community  of  artists.  He  knew 
that  art  could  not  live  when  the 
artist  was  a  play-boy.  giving 
beauty  not  as  the  daily  bread 
(and  wine),  but  as  the  fad  and 
freak  of  the  few  rich  or  of  the 
art-fanciers   who    flourish    in    an 
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inorganic  world.  He  knew  thai 
art  must  be  integral  in  life.  And 
so  he  dreamed,  and  so  he  soughl 
to  found,  a  brotherhood  of  artists 
who  should  picture  the  texture 
and  the  substance  of  man's  life 
with  objective  clarity.  He  sought 
to  make  artists  organic  and  in- 
tegral in  life — as  a  great  bridge, 
a  cathedral,  a  symphony  are  or- 
ganic and  integral  in  a  great 
period  of  human  life.  But  though 
he  succeeded  in  creating  art,  he 
failed  in  creating  a  community 
of  artists. 

Because  he  failed,  art  became 
less  and  less  organic  and  integral. 
Therefore  art  more  and  more  took 
the  way  of  the  subjective  or  per- 
sonal multiverses  of  each  artist's 
own  little  half-way  self  (halfway 
between  the  community  of  logic 
and  reason  in  the  surface  mind 
and  the  community  of  subcon- 
scious super-knowledge  in  the 
buried  mind).  Out  of  that  half- 
way land  came  Surrealism  on  the 
on  hand  and  Abstract  Art  on  the 
other.  Surrealism  and  Abstract 
Art! — they,  the  art  of  the  fog,  dis- 
solve things  lucid  and  real  into 
the    drifting    amorphous    dreams 
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of  each  man's  individual  arbi- 
trary fancy  of  theory  .  .  .  into  the 
individual  fog  shapes  of  each 
man's  little  personal  multiverse. 
The  universe  of  the  sun  becomes 
the  multiverse  of  the  fog.  The 
objective  world  that  the  sun  gives 
is  full  of  distinction,  variety, 
?  difference  of  line  and  color,  of 
nuance  and  mood;  the  many  sub- 
jective worlds  that  the  fog  gives, 
are  full  of  monotony,  blurred 
shadow-shapes,  and  a  deadly  dis- 
solution of  forms.  The  subjective 
destroys  itself  first;  then  it  de- 
stroys man's  zest  and  appetite  for 
art;  and  finally  it  tends  to  dis- 
integrate man's  very  world.  Art, 
as  Van  Gogh  knew  long  ago,  must 
return  to  the  simple,  the  human, 
the  spiritual:  it  must  be  function- 
al, organic,  integral,  objective:  it 
must  lift  the  objects  of  life  into 
communal  joy. 

Our  problem  today,  if  we  love 
art  and  life,  is  to  find  out  how  we 
may  do  in  a  victorious  and  wider 
way  what  Van  Gogh  tried  to  do 
long  ago  in  his  valiant  but  de- 
feated way.  How  can  Art  be 
lifted  out  of  the  subjective  multi- 
verses  of  the  little  personal  men 
who  defile  and  caricature  it  in 
innumerable  poetry  magazines, 
picture  galleries,  musical  fog- 
banks,  stream-of-consciousness 
novels  .  .  .  and  into  the  great  ob- 
jective, clarity,  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity that  Van  Gogh  desired? 


What  is  the  light  and  where  is 
the  road? 

The  genius  of  our  American 
Continent,  also,  has  always 
sought  to  find  itself,  as  Van  Gogh 
found  himself,  by  expressing  its 
subjective  love  in  outward  crea- 
tion. 

The  purest  spirit  of  our  Con- 
tinent and  the  widest  of  our  Con- 
tinent, were  both  objective  in  this 
noble  sense.  Henry  David  Thor- 
eau — simplifying  life  in  order  that 
he  might  find  life  subtle,  accept- 
ing poverty  in  order  that  he 
might  be  rich — loved  the  touch 
of  earth,  the  glow  of  air,  the  flow 
of  water:  he  became  individual 
and  unique  by  the  love  of  out- 
ward substance  as  inward  sym- 
bol. And  Walt  Whitman  seeing 
the  objective  universe,  praised  it 
thus: 

Smile,  O  voluptous,  cool-breathed  earth! 
Earth     of     the     slumbering     and     liquid 

trees ! 
Earth  of  sunset!     earth  of  the  mountains 

misty-topt! 
Earth    of    the   vitreous    pour   of    the    full 

moon,  just  tinged  with  blue! 
Earth    of    shine    and    dark,    mottling    the 

tide    of   the    river   .    .    . 
Far-swooping,       elbowed       earth!       rich, 

apple-blossomed    earth, 
Smile,  for  your  lover  comes! 

Mark  Twain,  too,  in  all  that 
was  best  in  him  (not  the  paltry 
stricken  pessimism,  the  theories 
rooted  in  personal  defeat  and 
frustration  of  his  later  years)  — 
in  those  rich  earlier  celebrations 
of  Old  Man  River — was  great  in 
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objective  wealth.  He  loved  the 
touch  and  savor  of  things — even 
the  'fish-belly  white,  (the)  white 
to  make  a  body's  flesh  crawl'  of 
Huckleberry  Finn's  father.  He 
loved  to  drift  on  a  raft,  or  to 
thunder  and  splash  on  a  steam- 
boat, down  a  great  river  under 
the  stars  .  .  .  discouraging,  watch- 
ing the  jewelled  lights  of  cities, 
catching  the  god  solid  cat-fish, 
stealing  a  watermelon  or  listen- 
ing to  the  drawling  picturesque- 
ness  of  shanty  loafers. 

And  Herman  Melville,  before 
personal  sadness  and  the  strange 
loneliness  of  his  fate  drove  him 
through  mazes  into  silence,  lived 
outwardly  too.  For  all  his  Titan 
revolt  against  'the  proud  commo- 
dores of  this  world,'  he  loved  the 
blues  and  greens  of  the  sea,  the 
smell  of  blubber,  the  eerie 
strangeness  of  white,  the  thunder 
and  crash  of  great  action  .  .  .  He 
made  Nature  herself  into  symbol, 
incarnating  the  power  of  the 
subhuman  in  Moby  Dick,  the 
White  Whale. 

Even  the  shy  and  lonely  Emily 
Dickinson  did  not  stagnate  in 
some  nebulous  inner  Cloud  Land: 
she  wrote  of  the  'naked  tree'  in 
March  that  was  'not  at  home  to 
callers'  till  its  jacket  came  in 
April;  of  the  sea,  that  'every- 
where of  silver';  of  the  blatant 
notoriety  of  the  petty  great  of  any 
given    day — 'How    public    like    a 


frog!'     There   was   no    dada,    nc 
surrealism,  in  all  her  poetry. 

Thus  the  true  founding  father; 
of  the  American  scene — the  poet; 
and  the  prophets  who  have  in- 
vited the  American  dream — the 
creators  who  have  'hung  a  faith 
and  a  love'  like  stars  above  our 
Continent — have  all  practiced 
this  noble  objectivity.  Indeed 
we  may  say  that  America  is  ar 
origin,  a  New  World  in  this  sense 
most.  America  speaks  in  the 
good  words  of  Thoreau:  'I  would 
not  be  one  of  those  who  will 
foolishly  drive  a  nail  into  mere 
lath  and  plastering;  such  a  deed 
would  keep  me  up  nights.  Give 
me  a  hammer  and  let  me  feel  for 
the  furring.' 

The  great  spokesmen  for  the 
American  scene  have  been  integ- 
rated, organic,  harmonious,  be- 
cause they  loved  the  outer  world 
and  lit  it  into  being  with  the  sun 
of  their  own  hearts.  They  found, 
as  individuals,  their  way  out  of 
the  multiverses  of  fog,  and  into 
the  universe  of  the  sun.  But 
their  Golden  Day  never  became 
triumphant  outside  their  own 
lives;  it  remains  only  a  great  tra- 
dition. 

Where  is  our  light,  where  is  our 
road,  today,  to  a  wider  cosmos  of 
harmony  and  integrity  than  even 
they  knew?  We  have  lost  it  ii 
our  individual  lives  and  in  most 
of  our  art  and  literature.    Where 
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can  we  find  it — and  how  can  we 
make  it  the  triumphant  psycho- 
logical climate  of  our  Continent? 
That  is  our  question  .  .  .  and  des- 
tiny. 

Health  of  the  eyes,  harmony  of 
the  heart,  joy  of  the  spirit:  in 
short,  integrity.  This  must  be  the 
achievement  of  tomorrow,  if  life 
is  to  survive  and  art  is  to  return. 
It  must  become  the  psychological 
weather,  the  spiritual  climate,  of 
our  Continent. 

Integrity!  Where  do  we  find  in- 
tegrity in  the  modern  world?  We 
find  it  where  the  statesmen  of 
construction,  known  as  engineers, 
have  been  able  to  function  in 
spite  of  business  and  politics.  In 
Continental  planning  (as  a  vision) 
and  in  actual  detailed  engineer- 
ing of  modern  highways,  dams, 
hydroelectric  power,  the  new 
agriculture,  hydroponics,  etc.,  we 
find  hints  and  broken  gleams  of 
what  might  be.  The  statesmen 
af  engineering  see  objectively: 
they  see  things  lucidly,  simply, 
concretely;  and  they  love  the 
:hings  they  see  with  a  clean  ob- 
jectivity. They  create  a  spiritual 
immunity,  a  modern  version  of 
Van  Gogh's  community  of  cre- 
ators and  appreciators  or  of  Whit- 
nan's  'dear  love  of  comrades': 
or  they  bring  men  together  into 
inity.  Great  architecture,  spaci- 
)us  with  air  and  gracious  with 
ight — great   planning     of     cities 
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and  waterways  and  farms — great 
highways  spanning  the  hills  and 
the  morning  with  the  easy  might 
of  perfect  power,  streamlined 
trains  and  automobiles — these  not 
only  unite  men  practically,  they 
unite  them  aesthetically:  men's 
hearts  leap  up  at  these  as  surely 
as  at  the  rainbow  in  the  sky;  men 
do  not  quarrel  or  differ  or  doubt 
concerning  these;  men  are  united 
by  these  as  by  prayer,  or  sacra- 
ments, or  Bach's  fugues,  or  the 
ancient  democracy  of  death,  or 
the  timeless  miracle  of  the  child 
in  the  cradle.  These  are  spiritual 
unions  beyond  all  parties  and  po- 
litics and  false  divisive  theories. 
Men  are  pushed  apart  by  political 
platforms,  or  by  artistic  fashions; 
men  are  brought  together  by  en- 
gineering and  the  social  unities 
of  great  construction.  Great  en- 
gineering fulfills  Tolstoi's  pro- 
found definition  of  art:  it  unites 
men  in  great  emotion. 

Engineering  belongs  not  to  the 
multiverses  of  the  fog  but  to  the 
universe  of  the  sun.  A  great 
bridge,  building,  or  road,  or  dam. 
is  not  a  subjective  fog-dream  of 
one  man's  own  little  whimsical 
cell  of  mist;  it  is  a  communal, 
lucid,  concrete,  shareable  and 
shared  integration.  It  takes  each 
one  of  us  out  of  his  own  little 
limited  ambulant  nightmare  of  a 
worldlet,  into  the  shared  and  ob- 
jective co-consciousness     of     the 
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world.  A  bridge  is  there;  it  stands 
up  and  takes  the  morning;  it  is 
not  a  moment's  aberration  and 
fantasy  of  some  man's  whim.  It 
says  like  God,  'I  am  what  I  am.' 
It  abides  and  endures.  If  it  were 
surrealism  or  abstract  art,  the 
second  man  to  walk  on  it  would 
fall  into  the  implacable  river  be- 
low and  drown.  It  is  an  integ- 
rity. 

Here  and  now,  great  and 
growing,  the  very  spirit  and  dy- 
namo of  our  most  modern  world, 
is  the  very  thing  we  need.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  future,  it  will 
be  the  future  of  Technocracy:  the 
statesmanship  of  machinery!  The 
prophet,  the  saint,  the  poet,  the 
hero — today  all  these  must  be 
fused  and  kindled  into  the  true 
superman,  who  will  be  a  very 
usual  and  human  and  real  man, 
painting  his  masterpieces  upon 
the  canvas  of  a  Continent. 

Technocracy  alone  will  bring 
life  into  the  clear  objectivity  of 
the  universe  of  the  sun.  No  other 
alternative  can  do  it. 

What  men  really  need  and  want 
is  a  clear,  objective,  shared  and 
shareable,  universe  of  the  sun. 
Men  tire  of  the  multiverse  of 
their  individual  little  cults;  they 
tire  of  the  wider,  yet  universe 
denying,  multiverses  of  the  social 
mists — communism,  democracy, 
fascism;  they  want  the  definite, 
concrete,  structural  integrity  that 


builds  a  Continental  commor 
wealth  as  engineers  build  a  dan 
and  store  the  waters,  and  gathe 
the  spun  lightning,  and  pour  th 
rivers  of  energy  and  light  dow 
to  turn  man's  night  into  da3 
man's  toil  into  play.  Only  sue 
engineering  will  satisfy  bot 
man's  most  sordid  need — an 
man's  highest  dream.  Only  sue 
engineering  will  restore  man  t 
his  lost  unity  in  a  clear  objectiv 
world. 

How  can  man  find  this?  Tw 
things  are  necessary:  a  person* 
re-integration;  a  social  re-integ 
ration. 

Each  man  must  break  the  har 
husk  of  his  ego,  as  the  grain  c 
corn  breaks  its  stubborn  shel 
each  man  should  find  the  soi 
strong  living  plasm  of  himself,  a 
the  broken  seed  finds  the  stall 
the  filmy  blade,  the  wind  an 
sun,  the  perfect  corn.  To  reitei 
ate  that  we  are  'the  stuffed  mer 
the  hollow  men'  is  to  shut  oui 
selves  up  in  the  hard  pettines 
of  the  hopeless  ego;  we  shoul 
know,  rather,  that  within  the  h 
low  men,  the  stuffed  men,  eve: 
in  them,  lies  the  longing  and  th 
power  for  'the  lightnings  an 
great  deeds.'  Let  them  only  tur 
their  inner  forces  outward.  Foi 
get  whether  you  are  modern  o 
ancient,  clever,  disillusioned,  ha 
py  or  unhappy,  smart  or  a  Yoke 
a  humanist  or  an  Oxford  Groupe 
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?r  a  Trotskyite  or  a  damn  fool. 
Ml  such  things  are  unimportant, 
Decause   they   are   unreal.      Find 
/ourself   rather,    in   the   outward 
jniverse  of  the  sun  that  does  not 
larrow  you  into  a  hard  shell  of 
?go  but  widens  you   into  plastic 
growth  in  a  shared  world.    Begin 
with    very    simple     things — with 
he  catalogue  of  loves  that  Rupert 
3rooke   knew:   touch     'the     cold 
p*aveness     of     iron,'   watch   'the 
teen    unpassioned    beauty    of    a 
jreat  machine,'  stare     at     'blue- 
nassing   clouds,'   smell   'the   reek 
)f  last  year's  ferns,'  feel  'the  cool 
dndness     of     sheets     that     soon 
mooth     away     trouble'     or     the 
rough  male  kiss  of  blankets,'  and 
aste  'the  strong  crust  of  friendly 
>read.'     Bathe  with  Whitman  in 
he  ocean  that  will  'cushion  you 
oft,  rock  you  in  billowy  drowse.' 
Notice  the  coral  atolls  of  the  blos- 
oming    peach    trees;    run    your 
ingers     over     the     apple-glazed 
moothness  of     the     new-plowed 
urrow;   bathe  in  the  ocean-bath 
f  the  turmoil  of  cities;  find  the 
bjective   richness   even   of   'mil- 
ion-footed  Manhattan'  or  of  Chi- 
ago  shaking  like  a  dinosaur,  with 
elirium  tremens.    See  in  a  stub- 
•y  pipe,  or  the  flame     of     sun- 
lowers,  the  sacrament  that  Van 
Jogh  saw. 
Thus  you  will  leave  the  world 
f  the  ego-dreams  into  which  men 
hould  retire  only  at  night,   and 


you  will  enter  the  universe  of 
the  world-dream  that  all  men 
share   (or  can  share)   at  waking. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  A  few 
rare,  gifted  spirits  will  find  this 
world  of  the  sun  even  in  hell. 
For  most  men,  however,  most  of 
the  time,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tive clarity  in  an  intellectually 
bewildered  world,  no  objective 
joy  in  a  poverty  damned  world 
where  things  come  only  to  greed 
and  intrigue  and  manipulation;  no 
peace  in  a  world  where  the  ignor- 
ant armies  of  the  multiverses  of 
fog  clash  by  night.  For  the  mass 
of  men,  there  must  be  a  social 
universe  of  the  sun. 

In  order  to  have  this  there 
must  first  of  all  be  wisdom,  vis- 
ion, intellectual  integration:  sec- 
ond, there  must  be  creative  im- 
agination organizing  itself  into 
heroic  action.  There  must  be 
knowledge  of  what  may  be 
(neither  too  spendthrift  with 
Utopia,  nor  too  miserly  with  my- 
opia)— the  sober  audacity  of  the 
imagination  which  sees  the  full 
implications  of  man's  modern 
mastery  of  nature.  There  must 
be  generalship,  too:  a  knowledge 
of  the  tactics  and  strategy  by 
which  man's  technos  (or  skill) 
can  become  man's  cracy  (or 
rule).  There  must  be,  also,  the 
hard,  sober,  business  of  integ- 
rating the  word  into  the  flesh — 
the  incarnation,  the  birth  that  is 
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always  anguish.  And  then  there 
can  be  for  all  an  objective  uni- 
verse of  the  sun,  where  there 
can  be  community  of  spiritual 
weather,  a  world  of  shareable 
abundance,  a  world  of  artistic  ob- 
jectivity and  communication. 
Vincent       Van       Gogh — great, 


lonely,  lost — had  (as  he  said)  1 
'take  death  to  reach  a  star/  Bi 
for  us,  there  is  the  more  sob( 
and  more  widely  creative  wa; 
it  is  ours  to  take  life  to  reach  a 
economy  of  abundance — and  tr 
universe  of  the  sun.' 

—E.  Merrill  Ro< 


Penicillin  Pills  Perfected 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  16. — Discovery  of  a  method  to  make  penicilli 
pills,  to  replace  the  injection  by  needle,  was  announced  today  h 
the  Lederle  Laboratories  of  the  American  Cynamid  Company. 

Pills  to  be  taken  by  mouth  have  been  one  of  the  main  medic 
goals  in  penicillin  treatment.  Until  now  it  has  been  impossible  to  c 
this  because  the  gastric  juices  in  the  stomach  destroyed  most  of  tr. 
penicillin. 

Raymond  S.  Libby,  of  the  Cynamid  Research  Laboratories  i 
Stamford,  Conn.,  solved  this  trouble  by  placing  penicillin  in  a  doubL 
deck  capsule.  The  outside  covering  is  gelatin,  which  is  dissolved  i 
the  stomach.  The  inside  cover  is  cottonseed  oil,  which  is  little  affectc 
by  stomach  juices. 

The  oil  carries  the  drug  to  the  small  intestine,  where  it  is  absorb* 
into  the  blood,  the  place  where  penicillin  has  to  be  to  do  any  goo 
Experiments  with  peanut  and  corn  oil  indicated  that  probably  ar 
vegetable  oil  is  good  for  the  inside  covering.  — Associated  Pre 


*  WHAT  WAS  THE  FATE  of  those  people  who  espoused  Technocratic  ideas 
fascist  countries  in  Europe?  The  Deutche  Technocratishe  Gesellshaft  in  Germai 
was  disbanded  and  its  exponents  sent  to  the  concentration  camps.  The  Techn 
kraticke  Spolecnosti  in  Prague  was  disbanded  when  Hitler  moved  into  Czecho9l 
vakia.  The  *T  Nederlandsch  Technocratisch  Verbond  of  Holland  was  broken  1 
by  the  Gestapo.  And  in  Italy  those  engineers  and  students  who  advocated  Ter 
nocracy  there  were  sentenced  to  five  years  confino.  None  of  these  organizatio 
had  any  affiliation  with  Technocracy  Inc.,  but  they  advanced  similar  ideas  and  cam* 
on  similar  studies.  Apparently  those  ideas  were  not  in  conformance  with  fasci 
ideas. 
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t's  Sweet  Traffic 


Napoleon  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  far  Canada  has  developed 
the  sugar  beet,  which  in  his  day  yielded  only  4%  of  sucrose.  Today 
the  southern  Alberta  sugar  beet  gives  up  18%  to  produce  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  tons  of  sugar  in  1944. 


rAKING  it  by  and  large,  the 
sugar  beet  traffic  on  the  Ca- 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
,ethbridge  division  is  a  'sweet' 
usiness  from  more  than  one 
tandpoint. 

In  the  first  place,  the  company 
auls  in  a  season  approximately 
,000  cars  of  the  succulent  roots 
)  the  two  big  factories  of  the  Ca- 
dian  Sugar  company  at  Ray- 
lond  and  Picture  Butte,  Alberta, 
his  is  roughly  60  per  cent  of  the 
jgar  beet  movement  from  farm 
>  factory,  since  large  acreages  of 
le  beets  are  situated  so  close  to 
le  factories  that  it  is  more  eco- 
omical  to  send  them  in  by  truck 
r  wagon. 

Not  only  is  there  freight  on  the 
?ets  in  their  movement  to  the 
ictory,  however,  but  the  corn- 
any  gets  the  movement  of  the 
anufactured  sugar  to  market — 
id  that  is  to  all  parts  of  the 
-airie  provinces. 

Nor  is  that  all,  for  there  is  an 
teresting  sideline  to  the  south- 
•n  Alberta  sugar  beet  industry, 
ulp,  or  residue  from  the  roots 


'printed    from    the    Canadian    Pacific 
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after  they  have  been  processed 
to  recover  their  sugar,  is  made 
into  by-products,  one  of  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Betalasses, 
to  be  fed  to  livestock.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  60,000  lambs  and  15,- 
000  head  of  cattle  are  fattened 
and  'finished'  on  these  sugar-beet 
by-products  each  year.  The  com- 
pany thus  ships  each  season  into 
the  sugar  beet  area  large  quanti- 
ties of  livestock  for  fattening  and 
these  animals  are  again  shipped 
out  to  markets  as  far  away  as  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Yes,  it's  a  sweet  business,  but 
for  S.  R.  Lamb,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Lethbridge  division, 
and  his  assistant  superintendents, 
yardmasters,  dispatchers  and 
train  crews,  it  is  not  all  milk  and 
honey. 

'Before  the  beets  actually  reach 
the  railway  sidings  where  they 
are  loaded,'  Superintendent  Lamb 
explained,  'cars  of  a  special  type 
have  to  be  assembled  and  placed 
ready  for  the  first  delivery  of 
beets  from  the  field.  Additional 
train  and  engine  crews,  together 
with  their  motive  power,  have  to 
be  assembled  for  the  movement. 
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From  the  start  of  the  run  on 
September  25  to  the  end,  which  is 
about  January  10,  it  is  essential 
that  deliveries  of  sugar  beets  to 
the  factories  be  maintained  with- 
out interruption.  The  factories 
run  without  stopping  during  the 
entire  period  and  any  stoppage 
would  literally  gum  up  the  works 
and  result  in  considerable  ex- 
pense and  delay  as  complicated 
machinery  would  have  to  be 
cleaned  before  operations  could 
be  renewed.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  successful  operation  of 
the  factories  depends  on  orderly 
movement  of  the  beets  by  rail.' 

This  means,  according  to  Mr. 
Lamb,  that  an  average  of  one  car 
of  55  tons  of  beets  has  to  be  de- 
livered every  hour  in  the  24  to 
each  of  the  two  plants.  Through 
the  installation  of  improved  ma- 
chinery and  more  intensive  oper- 
ating methods,  the  factories  now 
run  closer  to  65  tons  per  hour, 
meaning  that  more  cars  have  to 
be  delivered  to  maintain  peak 
production. 

Cars  used  for  the  traffic  are 
for  the  most  part  modern  gondo- 
las and  dump-cars  of  large-carry- 
ing capacity.  In  handling  the  1943 
crop,  for  example,  the  division 
unloaded  a  total  of  3,001  cars  and 
the  average  load  per  car  reached 
the  creditable  figure  of  59.5  tons. 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of 
the  scope  and  extent  of  southern 


Alberta's  flourishing  sugar  be 
industry  it  is  well  to  rememb 
that  the  beet  crops  are  grown  c 
irrigated  and  rich  soil.  In  194 
28,738  acres  were  sown  to  beel 
against  29,834  acres  in  1943.  Hig 
er  yields  in  the  1944  crop,  ho"\ 
ever,  are  bringing  this  seasor 
production  above  that  of  last  ye 
and  the  sugar  company  expects 
produce  from  the  1944  crop  son 
50,000  tons  of  sugar  which  mea: 
100,000,000  pounds.  The  19' 
yield  was  83,264,000  pounds. 

Field  tons  per  acre  ran  11.50 
1944  as  against  9.90  in  1943,  ai 
the  price  has  been  favoring  tl 
grower,  too,  as  the  1944  price 
$11.50  per  ton  is  more  than  a  d( 
lar  above  the  1943  figure— $10.c 

This  means  that  the  moveme 
to  the  factories  is  going  to  wo: 
out  finally  at  close  to  350,0 
tons,  of  which  the  company  w 
have  handled  close  to  200,0 
tons  or  nearly  3,500  cars. 

Southern  Alberta  takes  ji 
pride  in  its  sugar  beet  industr 
They  have  nurtured  it  well  sin 
the  first  plant  of  the  Canadi; 
Sugar  Factories  Ltd.  was  built 
Raymond  in  1925,  and  now  th 
the  Raymond  plant  is  augment 
by  the  Picture  Butte  factor 
completed  in  1936,  the  acrea; 
has  increased,  and  improv 
methods  of  soil  preparation  a 
treatment,  as  well  as  better  ir: 
gation  control,  are  bringing  hig 
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er  yields  per  acre  and  higher  per- 
centages of  sugar  content  in  the 
^beets  themselves. 
|l    This   is   the    result    of   a   long- 
range  campaign  of  intensive  edu- 
cation and  supervision.     Farmers 
on  irrigated    land     face     heavier 
costs  than  dry  farmers.  To  make 
their  land  pay  they  must  work  it 
intensively,   rotating  crops     with 
an  eye  to     soil     preservation     as 
well  as  to  net  returns,  and  con- 
stantly building     up     their     land 
with  fertilizers  to  provide  the  til- 
age  which  will    guarantee    high 
yields  of  the  good-paying     crops 
jdiat  mean  success. 
,    Agricultural  experts  of  the  Al- 
Derta  and  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernments, experts  from  irrigated 
ireas    of    the    northern    United 
States,   and   the   ubiquitous   field 
nen  of  the  sugar  company  have 
.vjmbined  their  efforts  to   advise 
e  farmer  and  to  put  him  on  the 
ght  track  for  results  beneficial 
o  himself  as  well  as  the  industry. 
Senator       W.     A.     Buchanan's 
^ethbridge  Herald  has    been    in 
le  forefront  of  the  fight  to  build 
outhern  Alberta's  sugar  beet  in- 
ustry.  This  energetic  newspaper 
uts  up  a  shield  for  annual  com- 
etition  in  the   '18-ton  Club'  or- 
anized  to  stimulate  interest     in 
etter  methods  of  growing.  Pre- 
ent  holder  of  the  shield  is  O.  P. 
'lsen,     of      Cranford,      Alberta, 
hose  record  was  22.44  tons  per 
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acre  on  15  acres  in  1940.  In  1941 
this  skilful  grower  produced  20.64 
tons  per  acre,  and  grew  16.25  tons 
per  acre  on  23  acres  in  1943. 

When  southern  Alberta  farm- 
ers recall  the  small  yields  of  1926 
and  1927  when  their  beet  indus- 
try was  making  its  first  toddling 
steps,  they  can  find  reason  to  take 
pride  in  records  like  those  of  Mr. 
Olsen. 

The  harvest  'blitz,'  September 
20  to  about  October  20,  might 
have  been  bad  for  southern  Al- 
berta's beet  growers  this  fall  had 
it  not  been  for  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  loaned  during  the  thin- 
ning season  when  the  labor  de- 
mand is  greatest.  Some  200  pri- 
soners of  war  were  engaged  in 
the  work,  most  of  them  in  the 
Lethbridge-Coaldale  area.  In  ad- 
dition, Japanese  nationals  remov- 
ed from  the  Pacific  Coast  defence 
area,  many  of  them  girls,  took  a 
hand  in  the  harvesting  and  prov- 
ed valuable  workers. 

Sugar  beets  are  'big  business' 
in  the  Lethbridge  section.  The 
sugar  company  estimated  that 
Alberta  farmers  receive  around 
$3,000,000  for  beets;  factory 
workers  gain  another  $500,000  in 
wages;  railways  earn  $475,000  in 
freight  charges;  mines  and  quar- 
ries benefit  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000  and  other  Alberta  factories 
receive  $150,000  from  various  re- 
lated aspects  of  the  industry. 
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The  transportation  story  gives 
a  quick  insight  into  the  growth  of 
the  trade.  The  big  year — until 
1944  at  any  rate — was  1942  when 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  taking  care 
of  60  per  cent  of  the  movement, 
unloaded  3,686  cars  and  206,109 
tons  of  beets  at  the  Raymond  and 
Picture  Butte  factories.  By  con- 
trast, the  year  1929,  represented 
for  the  company  a  movement  of 
53,019  tons  in  1,045  cars.  And  in 
1929  the  company  had  86  per 
cent  of  the  total  movement. 

In  1931,  with  81  per  cent  of  the 
total  movement,  the  company  un- 
loaded 1,621  cars  and  85,748  tons. 

The  year  1937,  however,  saw  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  shipments 
for  that  was  the  year  when  the 
new  Picture  Butte  factory  added 
its  production  to  that  of  the  older 
plant  at  Raymond. 

That  fall  the  movement  was  2,- 
543  cars  and  149,235  tons,  for  the 
company's  58  per  cent  of  the  haul. 
In  handling  the  1943  crop  the 
company  unloaded  a  total  of  178, 
790  tons,  3,001  cars,  at  Raymond 
and  Picture  Butte.  By  the  use  of 
modern  cars  they  stepped  the 
average  load  per  car  up  to  59.5 
tons. 

Napoleon,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  the  humble  sugar  beet  its 
real  start  by  encouraging  the 
French  people  to  grow  them 
when  the  country  was  surround- 
ed by  enemies  and     his     foreign 
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sources  of  sugar  curtailed,  woul 
be  astonished  to  see  how  far  Car 
ada  has  progressed  with  the  d< 
velopment  of  a  plant  which  in  h: 
day  yielded  only  four  per  cent  < 
sucrose.  Today  the  southern  A 
berta  sugar  beet,  selected,  co< 
died  and  fertilized,  gives  up  ] 
per  cent. 

Modern  in  every  detail,  tr 
plants  at  Raymond  and  Pictiu 
Butte  are  models  of  cleanline. 
and  efficiency. 

Beets  are  dumped  from  railwf 
cars,  or  trucks  and  wagons,  in 
storage  piles  which  may  conta 
60,000  tons  of  beets  at  a  time.  Fa 
running  water  carries  them  * 
the  washer.  Then  they  are  weigi 
ed,  sliced  into  what  the  trade  caJ 
cossettes,  steamed  and  dropp* 
into  diffusion  batteries  where  tl 
sugar  is  soaked  from  them. 

The       process     resembles     tl 
steeping  of  tea.  Shreds  of  slic< 
beets  are  steeped    in    hot    wat 
under  pressure    as    high    as 
pounds  to  the  square  inch;     ti| 
sugar  diffuses  from  the     cell 
the  beet  into  the  water,  which 
drawn  off  after  soaking  about 
hour  in  each  separate  tank  of  t 
battery.  There  are  two  produ( 
resulting  from  this:  pulp  and  t 
juice.   The  pulp   goes  through 
pipe  to  an  outside  pit,  and  mak 
an  excellent  cattle  food.  Diffusi 
juice,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  th 
pumped  through  measuring  tan 
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J1  and  then  to  the  carbonators. 
M  The  juice,  heated  to  boiling, 
4  now  has  to  undergo  several  com- 
■k  plicated  chemical  processes.  En- 
1  tering  the  carbonators  which  are 
\  tremendous  tanks  into  which  both 
c«  carbonate  of  lime  and  CO2  gas 
are  admitted,  the  lime  is  passed 
through  the  juice  to  act  as  a  puri- 
ti  Her,  and  to  condense  some  of  the 
^  impurities  in  the  juice.  To  get  rid 

I  f  )f  the  lime,     carbon     dioxide     is 

massed  through  it.  The  juice  is 
N  -hen  passed  through  a  series  of 
■filters  and  sulphured,     until     all 

II  impurities  are  removed.  Next 
(  :omes  the  evaporation  process  by 
T  vhich  water  is  removed  from  the 
t#uice,  and  the  vacuum  tanks, 
^  vhich  reduce  the  fluid  to  the 
:;r  (learning  white  crystals  which 
r-    re  further  refined  by  being  re- 

olved  at  terrific  speed  in  a  huge 

entrifugal  drum  which  removes 

races  of  syrup  from    the     sugar 

v    rystals.     Then  it  is,  at  last,  fine 

as    'hite      granulated      sugar,    and 

I  eady  for  the  table. 

Like  its  counterparts  in  south- 
rn  Alberta,  the  Manitoba  Sugar 
ompany's  huge    new    plant    in 


Fort  Garry,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Winnipeg,  is  a  model  of  up-to- 
date  cleanliness  and  efficiency. 
Its  beet  acreage  is  on  the  com- 
pany's branch  lines  south  of  the 
city,  but  not  on  irrigated  land. 

Last  year  flooding  cut  the  yield 
considerably  and  the  output  will 
not  match  that  of  1942  or  1943. 
None  the  less,  it  is  an  important 
Manitoba  industry  and  one  to 
which  Superintendent  R.  E.  Tay- 
lor, of  the  Portage  division,  de- 
votes considerable  time  and 
thought. 

Superintendent  Taylor,  inci- 
dentally, was  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Detroit  division  at  London, 
Ontario,  where  there  are  other 
sugar  beet  factories,  and  came  to 
Winnipeg  with  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  beet  traffic.  In 
Manitoba,  however,  the  company 
shares  the  traffic  with  other  rail- 
ways as  well  as  highway  trans- 
port, and  the  movement  is  by  no 
means  as  large  as  the  older  and 
more  highly-developed  southern 
Alberta  industry  provides. 
#  All  in  all,  it  is  a  'sweet'  traffic 
in  more  ways  than  one. 


|  INVENTIONS  POINT  THE  WAY  we  are  going.  We  adopt  them  for  the  im- 
mediate use  we  make  of  them.  But,  once  adopted,  there  are  hundreds  of  social 
Infects,  as  distinct  from  uses,  that  flow  more  or  less  inevitably.  We  buy  an  automo- 
rle  to  ride  to  work,  but  once  purchased  it  proceeds  to  change  our  world.  One  in- 
tmion,  in  a  more  or  less  stationary  world,  would  not  have  a  great  effect  on  our 
wtnre.  But  there  are  50,000  patents  a  year.  And  they  are  increasing  in  number, 
half   million    patents    a    decade    produces    a    terrific    impact    on    society,    starting    a 

rbulent  torrent   of   change.  — Professor   W.   F.   Ocburn 
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What  Is  Abundance? 


in 


To  understand  what  Technocracy  means  when  it  says  that  ever 
adult  on  the  North  American  Continent  can  have  a  standard  < 
living  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  a  $20,000  income,  we  must  g< 
rid   of   our  wasteful  Price  System   concepts. 


THE  Brookings  Institute  and 
other  such  organizations  en- 
dowed by  the  Price  System  re- 
cently have  tried  to  tell  us  with 
their  statistical  data  and  investi- 
gations that  the  excess  capacity 
of  our  production  equipment  is 
so  limited  that,  -even  if  rent  and 
profit  were  eliminated  entirely, 
and  our  equipment  worked  at  its 
full  load  capacity,  Technocracy 
could  never  come  near  to  supply- 
ing the  $20,000  income  in  goods 
and  services  that  it  claims  can  be 
provided  for  every  adult  on  the 
North  American  Continent  under 
a  non-price  system.  And  even  if 
this  could  be  done  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  our  present 
producing  mechanisms — it  is 
claimed  by  them — our  supply  of 
raw  materials  would  be  utterly 
inadequate   to  the   enormous  de- 


Reprinted  from  Technocracy,  A-5.  This 
article  was  written  in  1935,  at  a  time 
when  the  Brookings  Institute  was  trying 
to  prove  that  America  could  produce 
only  30%  more  than  she  did  in  1929. 
Today,  under  the  technological  impact  of 
Total  War,  Technocracy's  analysis  of 
production  capacity  is  being  vindicated 
by  the  march  of  events.  For  example, 
Canada's  manufacturing  industries  are 
producing  three  times  as  much  as  they 
were  when  hostilities  broke  out. 


mand  required  in  order  to  mak 
possible  such  a  standard  of  livin 
on  such  a  large  scale. 

In  answer,  Technocracy  state 
that  it  would  be  impossible  i 
raise  the  present  standard  of  In 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  tt 
North  American  Continent  t»_ 
very  considerable  extent  withoi 
changing  quite  radically  the  pr< 
sent  mode  of  operation  of  oi 
social  mechanism. 

Our    contention     is     that    on 
social  mechanism  was  conceive 
and  developed  in  an  era  of  sea 
city   in   which   the   human   boc 
was  the  main  engine  of  produ 
tion.     No  matter  how  inefficie: 
were   our   methods   of   operatic 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  tl]§ 
middle    of    the    19th    Century 
when  we  first  started  using  tl 
energy  of  steam  in  industrial  pi  ■ 
duction — it  would  have  been  ii 
possible  to  waste  any  appreciate 
amount  of  our  natural  resourc 
as   long   as   the   only   engines 
production  were  the  human  \ 
ings,  a  few  domesticated  aniira 
and   some   crude  wind-mills  a 
water-wheels. 
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Now  after  the  practical  devel- 
opment of  the  steam  engine  and 
the  subsequent  discovery  and 
development  of  the  gas  engine 
and  electrical  generator,  we  have 
built  such  a  tremendous  collec- 
tion of  engines  of  every  descrip- 
tion that,  if  we  should  put  them 
|all  to  work  continuously,  it  would 
oc  physically  impossible  to  keep 
them  all  in  operation — first,  be- 
cause we  do  not  possess  the  un- 
united supply  of  energy  and 
aw  materials  needed  for  such 
operation,  and  second,  because 
we  would  be  flooded  with  such  a 
tremendous  volume  of  goods  that 
we  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them. 

But    in    a    Technate,    the    one 

Dillion      horsepower      of      prime 

-novers  installed  today  would  not 

dl  be  put  to  work.     It  would  be 

reduced  to  a  mere  fraction,  and 

(this    fraction    kept    operating    24 

ic  lours  per  day  as  any  efficiently 

if   ouilt  and  efficiently  run  mechan- 

sm  is   intended   to   be   operated. 

;ur  Today,  mechanisms  are  built  and 

lg    D/perated   under    the    controlling 

i    imitations   of  the   Price   System. 

[Tie  usefulness  of    the    products 

si  ind  the  efficiency  of  the  construc- 

ion  and  operation  of  the  produc- 

ion   mechanisms    are    only    inci- 

lental   to   the   main    purpose    of 

n    >roduction,  which  is  the  creation 

>f  profits  and  the  preservation  of 

he  Price  System.  Abolishing  the 


Price  System  will  involve  as  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quence not  only  the  elimination 
of  profit,  but,  most  important  of 
all,  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the 
monetary  to  the  physical  cost  of 
production  and  distribution. 

When  we  consider  the  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  coal  and  oil, 
iron  and  copper,  lumber  and  oth- 
er non-replaceable  natural  re- 
sources that  have  been  wantonly 
wasted  in  this  country  during  the 
last  100  years — particularly  the 
last  50  years — and  when  we  com- 
pare this  tremendous  waste  with 
the  total  amount  of  comfort  and 
leisure  that  has  been  added  to 
our  lives  by  the  industrial  mech- 
anism which  allowed  the  waste, 
we  must  be  amazed  at  the  small 
results  achieved  at  the  cost  of  the 
irreparable  loss  of  our  natural 
resources. 

When  it  is  contended  by  some 
critics  of  Technocracy  that  it 
would  be  physically  impossible, 
with  our  present  industrial  and 
agricultural  equipment  and  with 
the  natural  resources  available  in 
the  North  American  Continent,  to 
produce  the  volume  of  services 
and  goods  that  Technocracy 
claims  can  be  given  to  every  hu- 
man being  in  this  area,  the  error 
that  they  make,  if  they  honestly 
believe  what  they  say — and  many 
of  them  are  not  honest,  because 
they  know  better — is  due  to  their 
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ability  to  conceive  of  production 
and  distribution  only  in  terms  of 
the  present  inefficient  and  waste- 
ful operation  of  the  Price  System. 
They  are  either  incapable  of  fac- 
ing or  unwilling  to  face  the  tech- 
nical and  social  implications  of 
the  elimination  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  the  tremendous  effect 
such  a  momentous  step  would 
have  on  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural set-up  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  examples 
in  order  to  make  perfectly  clear 
what  we  mean.  We  are  building 
today  automobiles  that  after  run- 
ning fifty  or  sixty  thousand  miles 
must  be  scrapped — and  are  in- 
tended to  be  scrapped — in  order 
to  provide  a  continuous  replace- 
ment market  for  new  automo- 
biles. The  same  is  true  of  textile 
products,  of  shoes,  clothing,  and 
hundreds  of  articles  of  everyday 
use  that  must  be  and  are  manu- 
factured of  inferior  quality  in 
order  to  keep  our  production 
plants  running,  our  transporta- 
tion system  alive,  and  our  distri- 
buting system  busy.  From  a 
technological  standpoint  there  is 
no  excuse  whatever  for  such 
wasteful  operation  of  our  indus- 
trial mechanism.  We  have  the 
technological  knowledge  and  the 
materials  needed  for  producing 
automobiles,  shirts,  shoes,  clothes, 
and  what  not,  that  will  last  from 
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five  to  ten  times  the  present  lif 
of  these  things,  and  the  sam 
machinery  that  is  used  today  fo 
the  manufacture  of  inferior  pre 
ducts  could  be  used  for  the  pro 
duction  of  superior  ones,  thu 
saving  materials,  energy,  and  hu 
man  effort 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  op 
erate  our  present  total  mileag 
of  railroads.  We  would  trans 
port  one-tenth  of  our  freight  i 
we  could  manufacture  good 
which  would  last  ten  times  long 
er;  and  we  could  greatly  redue 
all  equipment  by  using  only  th 
most  up-to-date  types  now  avail 
able,  if  we  were  not  hampered  b? 
Price  System  considerations  tha 
have  no  relation  whatsoever  t< 
the  physical  operation  of  ou 
social  mechanism. 

There  would  be  no  need 
equipping  and  operating  1,500,00( 
retail  stores  in  this  country  (th< 
U.S.)  if  we  were  not  operating 
and  distributing  under  a  Price 
System. 

All  the  delivery  wagons,  auto 
mobiles,  telephones,  adding  ma 
chines,  typewriters,  and  casl 
registers  that  we  are  building 
transporting,  and  servicing  todaj 
for  our  wholesalers,  retailers,  ad- 
vertising agents,  brokers,  bank 
ers,  insurance  agents,  and  hund 
reds  of  others  would  be  reducec 
to  a  small  fraction  of  the  presem 
number. 

TECHNOCRACY   DIGEST 


We  have  26,000,000  automobiles 
nominally  in  operation  today; 
however,  the  average  use  that  we 
make  of  them  is  only  360  hours 
per  year.  This  means  that  they 
are  on  the  roads  and  running  an 
average  of  only  one  hour  per  day. 
[f  today  we  were  operating  our 
2ars  at  only  a  50%  load  factor, 
they  would  be  running  12  hours 
per  day  and  we  could  have  with 
not  more  than  2,500,000  cars  the 
same  use  that  we  have  today 
with  26,000,000. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are 
50,000  establishments  catering  to 
the  distribution  of  food  products 
to  the  city  population,  and  they 
employ  under  normal  conditions 
(1929)  nearly  200,000  people.  Of 
the  50,000  establishments,  9,000 
are  butcher  stores  and  14,000 
grocery  stores.  It  is  estimated 
3y  Technocracy  that  the  current 
volume  of  food  stuff  distributed 
oy  the  50,000  establishments  to 
die  population  of  7,000,000  in  the 
metropolitan  area  could  be  effi- 
:iently  handled  by  250  primary 
ind  2,000  secondary  depots,  em- 
ploying a  total  of  18,000  people, 
land  operating  on  a  24-hour  basis; 
and  this  estimate  allows  an  over- 
oad  factor  of  40%  without  re- 
quiring an  increase  in  personnel. 
The  physical  cost  of  the  distri- 
bution would  be  the  same  wheth- 
er these  50,000  establishments 
vere   collectively   owned   or  pri- 


vately owned.  The  only  signifi- 
cant fact  is  that  the  distribution 
of  the  food  is  inefficiently  done, 
and  the  only  way  to  lower  the 
physical  cost  of  distribution  is  to 
change  from  an  inefficient  method 
to  an  efficient  one. 

And  so  it  goes,  in  every  branch 
of  Price  System  production  and 
distribution. 

In  order  to  understand  what 
Technocracy  means  when  it  says 
that  every  adult  on  the  North 
American  Continent  can  have  a 
standard  of  living  comparable  to 
that  given  by  a  present  day  in- 
come of  $20,000,  we  must  get  rid 
of  a  lot  of  wasteful  Price  System 
concepts,  and  give  up  some 
standards  of  living  that  were  en- 
demic to  the  operation  of  a  Price 
System  civilization  but  can  not 
possibly  be  retained  in  the  ener- 
gy civilization  visualized  by  Tech- 
nocracy. 

If  our  conception  of  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  consists 
of  a  two-car  garage  and  a  chicken 
in  every  pot,  while  preserving 
our  present  inefficient  way  of  us- 
ing motor  cars  and  of  conveying 
the  chickens  from  the  farm  to  the 
pot,  neither  Technocracy  nor 
Democracy,  nor  any  other  form  of 
civil  control,  can  perform  the 
miracle  for  us.  There  is  not  en- 
ough room  for  ourselves  and  the 
cars  to  move  around  this  coun- 
try, and  there  would  be  nobody 
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to  fetch  and  carry  the  chickens 
for  us,  if  we  all  had  a  $20,000  in- 
come to  spend  under  the  present 
set-up. 

This  is  not  our  conception  of 
the  abundance  of  tomorrow. 
Technocracy  does  not  propose  to 
transform  the   social  life   on   the 


North  American  Continent 
make  it  look  like  a  huge  Con 
Island  on  a  Monday  morninj 
with  the  inevitable  accumuk 
tion  of  trash  and  rubbish  inci 
dental  to  the  abundant  life  of  th 
previous  Sunday. 

-William  Knigl 


Many  Uses  for  Nylon 
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WILMINGDON,  Delaware. — Nylon  stockings  will  probably  not  b 
available  until  after  the  defeat  of  Japan,  according  to  the  preser 
outlook  at  Du  Pont's,  which  owns  the  patents  on  the  highly  prized  syr; 
thetic  yarn.  However,  with  yarn-production  facilities  expanded  for  wa 
purposes  to  180  percent  of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  capacity,  it  is  anticipate 
that  the  sheer  hosiery  will  reach  the  retail  market  in  large  quantitie 
within  two  months  after  America's  victory  in  the  Pacific. 

New  uses  for  nylon  are  part  of  this  corporation's  wartime  prepai 
ations  for  peace.  Two  existing  nylon  plants,  at  Seaford,  Del.,  and  Mar 
tinsville,  Va.,  are  being  enlarged  and  a  third  plant  is  to  be  built  nea 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Total  capacity  will  enable  Du  Pont  to  deliver  11,00 
to  11,500  tons  of  nylon  hosiery  yarn  annually,  which  is  roughly  estimal 
ed  as  enough  for  every  woman  in  North  America  to  have  10  or  11  pair 
a  year. 

Windows  curtains  will  not  require  stretching.  Window  screens  ( 
nylon  will  be  rust  proof  and  can  be  rolled  up  rather  than  taken  dowi 
in  the  winter.  A  nylon  rain  coat  can  be  rolled  and  carried  in  a  hi 
pocket. 

As  a  plastic,  nylon  is  an  improved  insulator  that  perfects  the  functio: 
of  electronics  including  television  and  F-M.  As  a  coating,  it  can  weath 
proof  outdoor  furniture.  On  bearings  in  machinery,  it  requires  no  lubri 
cant  except  water.  Hair  springs  have  been  fashioned  from  nylon.  De 
signed  as  any  one  of  a  variety  of  fabrics,  it  resists  moisture  and  flame 
and  doesn't  tempt  destructive  insects  and  molds. 

— Vancouver  News-Heral 
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Science,  when  she  has  accomplished  all  her  triumphs  in  her  order, 
will  still  have  to  go  back,  when  the  time  comes,  to  assist  in  building 
up  a  new  creed  by  which  man  can  live  .  .  .  — James  Morley 


ECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a 
Continental  Organization 
oposing  a  new  form  of  social 
tganization  to  operate  the  entire 
•rial  mechanism  of  this  Contin- 
<t.  Technocracy,  in  offering  to 
ie  people  of  this  Area  the  pre- 
lainary  specifications  of  the 
'ew  America  of  Abundance'  is 
1/ing  down  the  greatest  social 
(jective  ever  projected  for  hu- 
I'ui  society. 

[  lie  Continent  of  North  America,  on 
pich  we  live,  contains  more  energy 
rources,  more  minerals,  and  larger 
►as  of  fertile  ground  than  any  other 
tede  body  of  land.  If  Japan,  China, 
al  India  could  be  laid  over  the  surface 
b'it,  there  would  be  enough  space  left 
Br  to  accommodate  Germany,  Great 
Etain,  Italy,  France,  and  Poland;  and 
pre  would  then  be  a  million  square 
Bes  to  spare.  The  population  of  these 
e  ntries  is  at  least  seven  times  North 
A  erica's,  yet  all  of  these  populations 
C«ld  exist  from  the  produce  capable 
wbeing  raised  here. 

Met  us  emphasize:  North  America — 
ki,  approximately  eight  and  one 
q  rter  million  square  miles ;  popula- 
£j,  around  one  hundred  and  ninety 
ni  I  ion    people;    power,    over    fifty    per- 

d:  of  the  world's  total;  resources,  the 
li  's  share! 

ot  only  does  it  contain  the  lion's 
*e  of  the  world's  known  natural  re- 
i&'ces,  but  it  also  possesses  the  largest 

w  finest  array  of  technological  equip- 
»  t,  along  with  the  trained  personnel 
to>perate   it,   on   the   face   of  the   earth. 


Extending  as  it  does,  from  the  polar 
regions  to  the  tropics,  it  contains  every 
conceivable  kind  of  climatic  condition, 
abounding  in  natural  scenery  beyond 
description.  It  is  bounded  on  either 
side  by  mighty  oceans,  freeing  it  from 
the  shackles  of  foreign  supervision  and 
protecting  it  from  easy  foreign  invasion. 
From  a  purely  physical  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  other  area  in  the  world 
where  it  is  possible  to  establish  such  a 
high  standard  of  living. 

By  applying  the  same  engineering 
technique  to  our  social  system  as  that 
used  in  our  productive  processes  Tech- 
nocracy states  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
achieve  on  this  Continent  a  civilization 
utterly  beyond  man's  present  compre- 
hension. The  conditions  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  such  a  civilization  are 
here.  The  'New  America'  will  be  the 
next  step  if  we  can  make  sufficient  prep- 
arations now  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  our  already  existing  physical  advant- 
ages. Technocrats  are  not  letting  this 
challenge  go  unanswered.  Technocracy 
is  the  only  organization  preparing  for  a 
new  social  order  of  abundance  and 
security  for  all  on  the  basis  of  a  tech- 
nologically planned  operation  of  the 
Continental  mechanism. 

Technocrats  will  continue,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  to  prepare  themselves 
to  function  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
under  the  stress  of  changing  economic 
conditions.  In  line  with  this  it  becomes 
their  duty  to  carry  on  an  educational 
program,  unemotional  and  straight  to 
the  point,  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
others  who  are  coming  to  a  realization 
of  the  forces  underlying  our  great  social 
change.  A  disciplined  organization  is 
being  built.  It  is  necessary  at  this  time 
for  all  citizens  to  commence  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  basic  social  facts, 
being    sure    to    eliminate    any    semblance 
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of   emotions,    beliefs,   preconceptions,   or 
desires. 

It  is  by  this  method  alone  that  one 
may  obtain  a  coherent  knowledge  of 
this  Continent,  its  inhabitants,  its 
physical  conditions,  end,  therefore,  oi 
the  inevitable  progression  of  events  re- 
sulting   from    these    existing    conditions. 

Every  capable  individual  must  learn. 
Technocracy  stands  ready  with  the  in- 
formation. An  alert  and  active  mental 
attitude  is  the  most  important  require- 
ment needed  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  operation  and  plans  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  Individuals 
whose  impatient  minds  seek  to 
see  all  of  the  future  even  to  its 
last-minute  details  forget  that  the 
building  of  a  scientific  method  is 
through  painstaking  analysis  of 
all  known  facts  plus  a  constant 
search  for  new  data,  and  that 
such  a  scientific  approach  is  as 
applicable  to  a  social  structure 
as  to  an  industrial  mechanism. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious 
then,  in  the  ultimate  control 
mechanism  of  the  Technate. 

The  fundamental  blueprints 
for  the  functional  sequences  are 
known  and  the  exact  detailed 
methods  for  the  scientific  opera- 
tion of  each  sequence  are  at  pre- 
sent being  worked  out.  The  ob- 
vious fact  that  such  an  under- 
taking is  difficult  and  highly  com- 
plex and,  hence,  slow  should  be 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
feel  that  they  would  like  to  know 
everything  this  minute.     Be  as- 
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sured  that,  as  the  finer  details 
our  organization  are  perfect 
and  its  facilities  increased,  1 
membership  will  be  given  a  f 
knowledge  of  the  results. 

Technocracy    is    neither    radical 
reactionary,    conservative      nor      lib 
political   party  nor  racket.     Technocx 
Inc.    stands    alone    as    the    Technologi 
Army    of    the    New     America.      It 
nothing   in   common   with   any   other 
ganization    and    cannot    be    identified 
any    way,   shape,    or   form    with    repu 
canism,   communism,  democracy,  libc 
ism,  fascism,  conservatism,  farmer  lal'j 
ism,    commonwealth     federations,     so, 
credit,    or    any    other    politico-econo 
neurosis  of  the  Price  System. 

Technocracy  will  not  appeal  to 
people  of  this  Continent  to  indulge 
either  bullets  or  ballots,  or  to  opj 
or  overthrow  anything.  It  will 
waste  its  efforts  in  asking  its  mem! 
to  protest  against  any  of  the  idiocie 
this  Price  System.  It  will  always  i 
ize  that  the  most  efficient  disintegra 
of  the  Price  System  are  its  pre 
political  and  financial  leaders. 

Technocracy  will  never  ask  the  pu 
to  vote  any  member  or  officer  of  T 
nocracy  Inc.  into  participating  in 
political  administration  of  this  F 
System.  Technocracy  Inc.,  as  a  d 
plined  Organization  with  a  definite 
prit  de  corps,  can  never  permit 
Technocrat  to  hold  any  position  the" 
cupation  of  which  might  possibly  j( 
him  in  a  political  racket  where  he  e 
be  framed  or  vilified  in  such  a  wa 
to  bring  discredit  to  both  himself 
our  Organization. 

Technocracy    Inc.    may    take    poli 
action,   not   as   a   political   party  to 
ticipate    in    the    political    administn 
of  this  Price  System,  but  only  in  e 
ing    the    people    of    this     Continent 
orderly    means    of    abolishing    the   I 
System.      The    New    America    canno 
reached  along  any  fascist  highway  j 
Rome;    no    communist    pathway   of 
letarian    dictatorship   from    Moscow 
avail    us    in    the    slightest;    and   no 
roadway    to    Berlin    can    be    built 
The  highway  to  the  America  of  To 
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:|  j  w  will  be  designed  by  Americans  with 
eir    unsurpassed    technological    experi- 

Cl!  ce  and  without  regard  to  European 
iilo«ophic  concepts.  America's  high- 
ly will   be   built   by   North   Americans 

:i,r  all  Americans  from  the  Panama- 
iribbean    litoral    to    the    Pole. 

Technology    has    solved    the    problems 

production.       Technocracy     has     the 

lution  to  the  problems  of  distribution 

Id  security.  Technology  demands 
|¥;ial    change,    although     most     of     the 

Jople  of  this  Continent  are  not  yet 
ndy.    When  they  are,  Technocracy  Inc. 

Jill  also  be  ready  .  Therefore  this  Or- 
lization  is  asking  the  people  of  this 
Jntinent:  'When  are  you  going  to 
rt  in  earnest  on  the  greatest  con- 
bctive  work  in  the  social  history  of 
n?' 


: 


While  details  of  the  course  of 
ents  in    the    next    months    or 

_ars  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
entific  prediction,  it  is  perfect- 
clear  that  the  immediate  future 
America  under  the  capricious 
ay  of  Price  System  operation 
1  be,  as  the  immediate  past  has 
n,  a  succession  of  emergencies 
near-emergencies  on  the  Con- 
ental  scale,  any  one  of  which 
hid  catch  this  unstable  system 
balance  and  plunge  America 
lj>  politico-economic  chaos.  The 

■*  fultant  mass  movement  will  be 
effect  a  repudiation  of  the 
tus  quo'  of  business  and  poli- 
.1  leadership;  yet  only  capable 
•lership,  ready  with  positive, 
stive  and  immediate  measures 
in  which  social  decision  may 
[stallize,  can  prevent  the  loss 
millions  of  lives.  Technoc- 
/,  it  has   been   ironically   ob- 
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served,  is  in  possession  of  more 
data  on  physical  operations  and 
trends  than  any  other  scientific 
or  engineering  society.  Technoc- 
racy will  therefore  be  ready  at  all 
times  with  specifications  for  ap- 
propriate steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  any  probable  emergency. 
The  steps  proposed  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
emergency. 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  is  a  program  of  total 
mobilization  for  all-out  war;  it  is 
also  an  emergency  transitional 
device  suited  to  the  needs  of  this 
time.  But  for  the  extraordinary 
and  unsurpassed  national  valor  of 
certain  of  our  allies,  and  the  in- 
credible blunders  of  our  enemies, 
a  social  emergency  would  doubt- 
less have  been  precipitated  in  the 
face  of  enemy  action. 

The  war  is  not  yet  won,  but  the  mind 
of  the  businessman  and  his  cohorts  in 
government  is  inevitably  turning  to  the 
prospects  for  postwar  business.  The 
question  is  not  merely,  'How  will  I  fare 
with  my  competitors?'  but  'Will  there  be 
a  business  system?'  His  cogitation  on 
this  is  what  he  calls  'Postwar  Planning.' 

Let  every  North  American  remember 
this:  All  postwar  planning  issued  to  date 
under  the  guise  of  being  for  the  national 
welfare  is  a  misnomer,  a  fraud,  and  a 
deception  on  the  public.  Its  prime  pur- 
pose is  to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  the 
Price  System,  to  freeze  social  change. 
Its  first  objective  is  to  get  government 
out  of  business,  to  grab  all  of  the  mag- 
nificent new  plants  and  equipment  built 
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by    public    money    for   the    national    de- 
fense 

This  policy,  Technocracy  warns,  is, 
nationally  and  Continentally,  a  danger- 
ous one.  It  is  a  policy  which  will  in- 
crease the  complexity  of  the  postwar 
period  by  introducing  in  United  States 
and  Canada  a  conflict  between  public 
and  private  interest  wherein  business 
will  be  seeking  to  suddenly  cut  the  war- 
geared  economy  loose  from  the  meager 
planning    imposed    by    political    bureau- 


cracy under  the  necessities  of  war. 

This  is  always  the  way  of  reactioi 
to  seek  to  go  backwards  in  the  face 
a  trend.  By  contrast  Technocracy's  p 
gram  of  Total  Conscription  is  built 
the  trend.  Instead  of  seeking  to  nm 
backward,  it  goes  forward  with  the  re 
lutionary  developments  which  the  r] 
has  produced  in  the  Continent's  prod: 
tive  possibilities.  — E.  L.  Feari 

(continued  next  month) 
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OUR  TIME  is  rich  in  inventive  minds,  the  inventions  of  which  could  facilitate  r 
lives  considerably.  We  are  crossing  the  seas  by  power  and  utilize  power  aisc|n 
order  to  relieve  humanity  from  all  tiring  muscular  work.  We  have  learned  to  ji 
and  we  are  able  to  send  messages  and  news  without  any  difficulty  over  the  en  a» 
world  through  electric  waves. 

However,  the  production  and  distribution  of  commodities  is  entirely  unorganid 
so  that  everybody  must  live  in  fear  of  being  eliminated  from  the  economic  cycle  9f 
this  way  suffering  for  the  want  of  everything.  Furthermore,  people  living  in  differ! 
countries  kill  each  other  at  irregular  time  intervals,  so  that  also  for  this  reason  ••  at- 
one who  thinks  about  the  future  must  live  in  fear  and  terror.  This  is  due  to  the  A 
that  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  masses  are  incomparably  lower  than  the  I 
telligence  and  character  of  the  few  who  produce  something  valuable  for  the  comir  n 
ity.  — Albert  Einstein 


*  TAKING  JOBS  AWAY  FROM  MEN  is  a  most  unfortunate  result  of  the  incra 
efficiency  of  machines.     Note,  for  instance,  the  electric  eye,  said  to  be  the   grea 
invention    of   the   20th   century.     It   sees   better   than   the   human   eye,   being   able 
detect  counterfeit  money.     It   does  not   get  tired,  being  able   to   assort   different 
jects  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.     Counting,  opening  doors  for  warehouses,  r| 
lating  traffic,  turning  on  electric  signs  at  twilight,  detecting  defective  objects  on 
assembly  line,   acting   as   night  watchman   and   reporting  burglars,  are   only  a   fevi 
the   almost   Innumerable   feats   the   electric   eye   can   perform.     No   wonder,   then, 
inventions   replace  human   beings.  — Professor  W.   F.   Ocb 

*  CHANGE  WITHIN  SCIENCE  always  means  social  change  for  the  better- i 
kind  of  social  change  that  radio,  the  automobile,  the  railway,  the  telephone, 
electric  motor  have  brought  about.  Social  change  through  science  is  inevit 
even  if  we  leave  the  universities  and  the  industrial  laboratories  to  their  old  dev 
But  give  us  integrated  research,  social  purpose  and  direction  and  we  shall  in  ten  y 
make  more  discoveries  than  we  have  made  in  the  last  fifty. 

— Waldemar  Kaempffert,  science  editor  of  New  York  Ti 

*  THE  GREAT  ROLE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  in  history  is   clouded  by  the  devo 
with   which   we   worship  heroes.     General   Ulysses   S.   Grant  whipped   Robert  E. 
and  won  the  War  between  the  States.     We  made  him  President  of  the  United  St 
and  he  toured  Europe  as  a  world  hero.     But  in  reality  it  was  the  factory  mach  i 
in   the   North   that   prevailed   over   the   hoe   and   the   cotton    gin    of   the   South, 
mechanical   resources   of  the   North   were   destined   to   win,   whether   Grant  had 
lived  or  not.  —Professor  W.  F.  Oce 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
field.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
only  program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
eers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.   Some 


of  the  better  known  names  in  the 
Technical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
chitect; L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical 
engineer;  Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now 
well-known  writer) ;  Bassett  Jones, 
electrical  engineer;  Leland  Olds, 
statistician  (now  Federal  Power 
Commissioner);  Benton  Mackaye 
(now  in  the  Forestry  Department); 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thorstein 
Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930 
the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
ior-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
al lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
'spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technoc- 
racy, until  early  in  1942  when  it 
►made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
(Technocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
fly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
^headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate.     . 
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TECHNOCRACY'S  balanced  load  system  of  Continental  control  cannot  be  brib* 
or  gypped,  and  personal  favoritism  doesn't  count  in  its  operation;   being  soi 
body's  son   or  brother-in-law  won't  get  you  anywhere.     Personal  influence  und< 
this    system   will   be   of   no   use   except   as   an   amusing    pastime.      The    success    of 
individual  under  such  a  system  will  not  be  gauged  by  his  bank  account,  his  bont 
or  the  pleasing  personality  of  his  Arrow-collar  appearance,  or  his  nicety  in  renderin| 
Emily   Post   amenities     The   success    of   the   individual   will   be   determined   solely  b| 
his   capacity  for  competent  functioning  in  phase  with   the   balanced-load   operation. 

The   citizens   of   this   Continent,   under   such   a   system,   will   have   no    debt    clair 
against   other  human   beings.     They   will  not   be   able   to    mortgage   their  fellow  nw 
and    their   unborn    children.      The    citizens    of    the    New    America    will    have    no    fe 
of  taxes   or  unemployment  because   neither  will   exist.     They   will   have   no   need  fc 
insurance   policies   and   annuities.      It   will   be    socially    cheaper   to    guarantee    securit| 
to  all  from  birth  to  death. 

Greater  purchasing  power  will  be  provided  all  adult  citizens  than  any  civilizatiol 
has  ever  known.  Toil  and  poverty  will  not  exist,  due  to  the  greater  and  more  efficl 
ent  use  of  machine  power,  resulting  in  a  greater  volume  of  goods  and  servicj 
scientifically  distributed  to  everyone.  — Howard  Scoi^ 

(Section  Stamp) 
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FRONT  COVER 

At  the  Kingston  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada.  Huge  circular  saws,; 
powerful  hammer  presses  and  rollers  mould  the  aluminum  into  sheets  for  aircraft 
production,  into  propellers  for  planes,  into  long  tubes  and  bars  for  struts  and  rib- 
bings. Photo  shows  a  woman  helper  working  on  a  drawbench  that  starts  a  bloom 
reduction  from  3%-inch  diameter  to  V/4  diameter.  The  tube  is  reduced  under  a 
pressure  of  ll/z  tons.  (National  Film  Board; 


ear  of  the  Future 


The  citizens  of  this  Continent  are  dogged  by  one  main  spectre — 
the  fear  of  insecurity  in  the  postwar  period.  Today,  more  brightly 
than  ever,  Technocracy  shines  like  a  beacon  light  in  a  dark  world 
of  gloom  and  despair. 


\S  VICTORY  approaches  in 
Europe,  the  citizens  of  this 
ontinent  are  starting  to  sober  up 
om  the  most  glorious  binge  in 
istory.  They  are  jittery,  pale 
id  shaken  at  the  thought  of  'the 
lorning  after.' 

The  stock  market  reflects  the 
ate  of  the  people  of  North  Am- 
rica.  With  each  important  ad- 
ance  on  the  battlefronts  it  drops 
larply  in  fearful  anticipation  of 
le  postwar  future. 

Our  businessmen  reveal  their 
read  of  the  postwar  economic 
nknown  by  screaming  hysteric- 
ly  for  a  revival  of  'free  enter- 
rise.'  Like  the  people  in  Jacob's 
ory  The  Monkey's  Paw,  they 
mldn't  bear  to  face  the  horrible 
idaver  if  it  were  injected  with 
fe.  They  want  the  Government 
»  get  out  of  business  and  not 
)mpete  in  any  way,  and  at  the 
ime  time  they  are  afraid  to 
and  on  their  own  feet  and  are 
?manding  that  the  Government 
lbsidize  them  to  keep  them  go- 

Our   labor   leaders   are   milling 


around  talking  about  'full  em- 
ployment' and  trying  to  combat 
the  businessmen  who  are  at- 
tempting to  force  wages  down 
from  the  high  level  they  reached 
during  war. 

Our  politicians  are  playing 
their  traditional  role  of  referee 
between  capital  and  labor,  and, 
in  trying  to  interpret  what  the 
public  wants,  end  up  with  their 
heads  in  the  sand — also  a  char- 
acteristic  position  of  the  public. 

The  public  as  a  whole  is  dogged 
by  one  main  spectre — the  fear  of 
insecurity.  They  remember  the 
Great  Depression.  The  men  on 
the  fighting  fronts  are  asking 
anxiously  about  preparations  at 
home  to  provide  them  with  jobs 
when  the  shooting  stops.  The 
war  workers  are  wondering  wor- 
riedly what  they  will  do  when 
hostilities  cease.  A  frown  of  un- 
certainty and  indecision  wrinkles 
almost  every  brow. 

Today,  more  brightly  than  ever. 
Technocracy  shines  like  a  beacon 
light  in  a  dark  world  of  gloom 
and  despair.  — The  Editor 
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Are  the  Bankers  Becoming  Bankrupt?    j 

North    American    Banking    is    a    simple    accounting    procedure,   3 
'It's  dead,  but  it  won't  lie  down!'    A  survey  of  some  current  banki 
worries  and  a  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  endeavouring  to 
suscitate  a  Continental  corpse. 


BEFORE  we  analyze  some  of 
the  statements  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities  of  certain  Canadian 
banks  as  advertised  through  in- 
sertions in  the  daily  press,  it  will 
be  advisable  that  we  consider  at 
some  length  a  few  of  the  details 
that  go  into  the  constitution  of 
what  we  today  think  of  as  'bank- 
ing/ 

To  most  people  banks  may  be 
included  within  the  classification 
of  that  which  is  unknowable,  for 
they  have  remained  until  quite 
recently  forever  aloof  from  public 
appeal,  bearing  rather  haughtily 
a  certain  frigid  condescension  to- 
wards the  majority  of  their  cus- 
tomers, to  the  end  that  the  aver- 
age North  American  has  never 
thought  much  about  them,  nor 
endeavoured,  even  hazily,  to  un- 
derstand their  method  of  opera- 
tion and  the  reason  for  their  ex- 
istence. 

Like  so  much  within  our  mod- 
ern topsy-turvy  economy,  banks 
have  been  'taken  for  granted,' 
their  actions  never  questioned, 
and  their  operating  characteris- 
tics seldom  scanned  for  a  hint  of 
the   relation  of  banking    to    the 


society  within  which  we  live 
North   America   in   this  Year 
Grace  one  thousand  nine  hundr< 
and  forty  five. 

By  far  the  largest  type  of  de 
in  both  Canada  and  the  Unite 
States  is  bank  debt;  banks  haV 
accordingly  been  the  largest  cr 
ators  of  debt.  Only  since  t\ 
Great  Depression,  and  more  o 
viously  since  the  commencemei 
of  World  War  II,  has  their  pe 
rogative  of  debt  creation  bee 
challenged  seriously.  The  cha 
lengers  have  been  the  goveri 
ments  of  both  Canada  and  tl 
United  States  who,  since  the  d< 
pressi^n  years  and  particular] 
since  1939,  have  been  forced  1 
float  enormous  loans  in  an  ei 
deavour  to  balance  an  unbalance 
able  budget.  Although  the  re 
pective  governments  have  floate 
these  huge  loans,  much  of  tr 
total  debt  thus  assumed  by  tr. 
governments  ends  up  in  tr 
bankers'  vaults  in  the  form  < 
bonds  held  by  the  banks. 

As  Technocracy  Study  Cours 
points  out,  there  are  many  mi: 
apprehensions  of  the  mechanisi 
of   banking,   ranging     from     tr, 
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popular  misconception  of  a  bank 
as  merely  a  repository  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  money,  to  the 
conception  of  a  bank  as  an  insti- 
tution that  takes  in  money  from 
depositors,  lends  it  to  other 
people,  and  acquires  its  profits  by 
receiving  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
on  the  money  it  lends  than  it  pays 
on  that  which  it  borrows.  All  of 
this  is  totally  erroneous,  as  H.  D. 
McLeod,  in  his  Theory  of  Bank- 
ing and  Credit,  makes  abundantly 
clear. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  instill 
into  our  minds  the  essential 
mechanism  of  banking,  which  is 
as  follows: 

A  banker  is  a  human  being  or 
a  corporation,  with  a  ledger  and  a 
vault  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
money  and  other  debt  certificates 
uch  as  bonds,  mortgages,  insur- 

ce  policies,  stocks,  and  bank 
otes.  A  depositor  brings  money 
the  banker,  which  the  latter 
accepts  and  records  in  his  ledger 

a  bank  credit  or  deposit  in  fav- 
ir  of  the  customer  equal  in  a- 
nount  to  the  money  brought  in 
oy  the  customer.  This  credit  or 
deposit  entered  in  the  bankers' 
x>oks  is  a  statement  of  the  debt  of 
he  banker  to  the  customer.  It  is  a 
statement,  in  effect,  that  the 
oanker  is  obligated  to  pay  the 
:ustomer  on  demand  or  at  the 
?nd  of  a  certain  period  of  time, 
an  amount  of  money  up   to  the 


full  amount  of  the  deposit.  Con- 
trary to  the  commonly  accepted 
notion,  a  bank  deposit  does  not 
signify  money,  but  signifies  in- 
stead a  debt  due  by  the  banker  to 
the  customer. 

When  a  banker  accepts  a  prom- 
issory note  from  a  customer  and 
agrees  to  discount  it,  he  really 
buys  the  promise  for  something 
less  than  its  face  value  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  the  risk  being 
good,  he  will  be  able  to  collect 
the  full  amount  due  at  the  date 
stated  on  the  note.  He  would 
not,  however,  pay  money  for  this 
debt  He  would  instead  enter  up- 
on his  books  a  credit,  or  deposit, 
for  the  amount  he  agreed  to  pay 
his  customer  for  buying  the  note, 
and  no  money  whatsoever  would 
be  involved. 

This  second  deposit  in  no  way 
differs  from  the  first,  for  each  re- 
presents the  legal  right  of  the 
respective  customers  to  demand 
money  from  the  bank  up  to  the 
amounts  deposited.  The  money 
in  the  bank  is  the  banker's  own 
property,  to  do  with  as  he  pleases, 
and  accordingly  in  his  records 
cash  on  hand  represents  always 
a  part  of  his  assets,  while  deposits 
are  among  his  liabilities,  being 
debts  to  others. 

Through  long  experience  bank- 
ers know  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  very  few  deposit- 
ors  demand   cash   over    a    short 
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time-period,  and  that  the  amount 
demanded  is  approximately  bal- 
anced by  other  cash  deposits 
Most  transactions  are  usually 
made  by  check,  and  even  when 
these  checks  are  drawn  upon 
other  banks,  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  account  to  another  is 
merely  through  the  clearing 
house,  where  checks  from  various 
banks  are  channelled  through  the 
receiving  bank  back  to  the  bank 
upon  which  the  check  was  drawn. 
It  has  been  found  practicable  for 
banks  to  enter  other  credits,  or 
deposits,  upon  their  books  to  the 
extent  of  ten  times  the  amount  of 
their  cash  on  hand,  and  in  'normal 
times'  this  credit  expansion  does 
not  endanger  the  financial  stabil- 
ity of  the  bank. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  real  busi- 
ness of  banking  is  that  of  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  debts.  The 
banker  buys  a  debt  from  his 
customer,  and  out  of  thin  air,  so 
to  speak,  creates  for  this  customer 
a  bank  deposit  which  is  another 
debt,  or  as  McLeod  states  in  his 
Theory  of  Banking    and    Credit: 

'At  the  present  time  credit  is 
the  most  gigantic  species  of  prop- 
erty in  this  country,*  and  the 
trade  in  debts  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  colossal  branch 
of  commerce.     The     subject     of 


*  While  this  applies  to  England,  a  similar 
situation  holds  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


credit  is  one  of  the  most  extensiv 
and  intricate  branches  of  mercar 
tile  law.  The  merchants  wh 
trade  in  debts — namely,  th 
bankers — are  now  the  rulers  an 
regulators  of  commerce;  they  a] 
most  control  the  fortunes 
states.  As  there  are  shops  fo 
dealing  in  bread,  in  furniture,  i: 
clothes  and  other  species  of  prop 
erty,  so  there  are  shops — some  c 
the  most  palatial  structures  c 
modern  times — for  the  expres 
purpose  of  dealing  in  debts;  an 
these  shops  are  called  banks. 

'And,  as  there  are  corn  market 
and  fish  markets,  and  many  othe 
sorts  of  markets,  so  there  is 
market  for  buying  and  sellin 
foreign  debts,  which  is  called  th 
Royal  Exchange.  Thus,  bank 
are  nothing  but  debt  shops,  am 
the  Royal  Exchange  is  the  grea 
debt  market  of  Europe.' 

Thus,  when  the  deposits  of 
given  bank  are  many  times  great 
er  than  the  cash  on  hand,  tha 
bank  is  doing  a  thriving  business 
and  is  regularly  declaring  goo< 
dividends,  but  when  the  deposit 
are  equal  to  the  cash  on  hand 
the  bank  is  doing  no  business  a 
all,  and  has  become  merely  a  re 
pository  for  money  with  a  stat< 
of  complete  liquidity — a  state  tha 
many  of  our  larger  banks  at  th< 
present  time  are  approaching. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  194 
Annual  Reports  of  some  Canadiai 
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Danks,  bearing  the  above  notes  in 
mind. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  now  in  its  113th  year,  the 
Bank's  total  of  Quick  Assets  rose 
from  68%  of  its  Total  Liabilities 
to  the  public  in  1942  to  73.5%  in 
1943  and  still  higher  in  1944— to 
75.9%. 

The  Bank's  cash  position  in 
J  944  was  more  liquid  than  in  the 
previous  year  by  $3,786,021, 
standing  at  the  figure  of  $119,- 
853.453.  Banking  practice  would 
urge  that  the  total  deposits  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ten  times 
this  amount,  or  around  $1,198,- 
500,000.  In  unhappy  fact,  though, 
the  total  of  the  Bank's  deposits 
only  amounted  to  $461,573,388,  or 
38.5 %  of  the  figure  that  would 
have  been  desirable  from  the 
'good  business'  angle  of  banking. 

Dominion  and  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment bond  holdings  had  risen 
by  some  $94  millions  during  the 
past  two  years  of  the  Bank's  his- 
ri  tory,  to  an  all-time  high  of  90.8% 
of  the  Bank's  total  Investment 
Account,  having  risen  from  89% 
at  the  end  of  its  1943  balance 
sheet  year. 

This  is  definitely  not  'good 
banking'  in  the  light  of  banking 
as  it  once  was.  Far  from  it. 
Banks  were  not  intended  by  their 
operators  to  absorb  Government 
bond  issues  rather  than  loan 
money    to    individuals    or    busi- 
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ness  enterprises.  In  so  doing  they 
reduce  their  interest  income  by  as 
much  as  87V2%,  for  under  the 
revised  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Act  the  Canadian  Banks  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  a  maximum  of 
6'/<  interest  on  loans  made  by 
them  to  persons  or  companies, 
whereas  the  interest  return  on 
Government  investment  can  be 
as  low  as  %  of  1%. 

Scanning  the  1944  report  of  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  we  learn 
that  they  had  included  in  their 
Investment  Account  the  sizeable 
sum  of  $79,390,000  of  Government 
bond  holdings  at  %%  as  against 
a  figure  of  only  $44,335,000  the 
previous  year;  and  that  they  also 
held  $32,500,000  at  1V2%.  Figure 
for  yourself  the  interest  income 
loss  on  these  two  items  alone. 

A  hurried  glance  at  the  89th 
Report  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto 
will  disclose  that  its  total  Quick 
Assets  amount  to  82.94%  of  its 
Total  Public  Liabilities,  a  deplor- 
able condition.  The  relation  of 
cash  on  hand  to  deposits  now 
stands  at  the  figure  of  60.9%  of 
allowable  deposit  expansion.  In 
other  words,  the  Bank  has  failed 
to  increase  the  amount  of  its  total 
deposits  to  the  maximum  acknow- 
ledged to  be  safe  by  banking 
authorities  by  39.1%.  We  might 
ask  ourselves  why  this  has  not 
been  done,  particularly  when  the 
Bank's   prosperity   is   measurable 
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only  by  its  credit  expansion. 

Once  again  the  answer  may  be 
found  in  the  lack  of  demand  from 
the  public  for  bank  loans.  The 
only  other  medium  of  investment 
of  the  Bank's  idle  millions  is,  of 
course,  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Government  securities,  which 
rose  $42,863,502  during  the  year 
to  the  huge  amount  of  $176,862,- 
860,  which  it  may  be  recalled  at 
this  point,  represents  more  than 
58%  of  the  Bank's  total  assets! 
At  this  rate  of  banking  'progress,' 
we  may  expect  gentle  overtures 
from  Canadian  Banks  in  the  near 
future  for  the  taking  over  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  of  their 
rapidly  increasing  investment 
headache. 

That  monarch  of  Canadian 
Banking,  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
provides  much  of  interest  to  the 
Canadian  banking  scene. 

Its  investment  portfolio  rose 
from  some  $517  million  in  1939 
to  more  than  $995  million  in  1944. 
The  published  report  does  not 
show  the  holdings  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  in  1944,  but  in  1943 
the  figure  was  $720,840,429  or 
88.3%  of  all  bonds  held.  From 
this  figure  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  more  than  60%  of  the  Bank's 
Total  Liabilities  to  the  Public  is 
held  in  Dominion  and  Provincial 
low-interest-bearing  bonds. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  re- 
lation of  its  Quick  Assets  to  Total 


Public  Liability  rose  from  78.29% 
in  1939  to  88.30%  in  1944. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  held 
Cash  to  the  extent  of  $272,136,061 
as  at  October  31,  1944,  the  end  of 
its  fiscal  year,  while  its  Total  De- 
posits only  amounted  to  $1,420,- 
811,137.  This  bank  has  therefore 
failed  to  loan  to  'enterprising  Ca- 
nadians' 47%  of  the  figure  it  could 
have  loaned,  without  endangering 
the  accepted  safety  margin  of 
normal  banking  practice.  That  it 
failed  to  do  so  is  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  further  eco- 
nomic expansion  by  'private  ent- 
erprise' within  Canada. 

We  will  leave  the  Canadian 
banking  scene  for  a  while  after 
gleaning  from  the  Annual  Report 
for  1944  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  We  learn  that  this  Bank 
has  a  ratio  of  Quick  Assets  to 
Total  Public  Liabilities  of  81.62%, 
while  its  Government  bond  hold 
ings  amount  to  almost  exactly 
48%  of  its  Total  Public  Liabili- 
ties. 

The  Royal  Bank's  General 
Manager,  commenting  upon  the 
Bank's  increasingly  strong  cash 
position,  pathetically  observed: 
'Every  effort  is  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  total  of  desirable  loan- 
ing business  in  Canada,  but  the 
demand  is  limited.  While  many 
new  loans  are  being  continually 
made,  repayments  offset  such 
new  advances.' 
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The  Royal  Bank  has  in  fact 
only  expanded  its  total  deposits 
to  cover  37.3%  of  the  safe  bank- 
ing figure  of  ten  times  its  total 
cash  on  hand,  and  is  about  the 
most  unhappy  bank  in  the  Domin- 
ion on  this  account. 

At  this  point  we  might  do  well 
to  consider  for  a  few  moments 
a  new  banking  enterprise  which 
has  recently  been  forced  upon  the 
Canadian  banking  ecenomy  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Bank  which 
was  created  during  1944  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  order 
to  make  credits  available  to  small- 
er industrial  concerns  which  were 
unable  to  expand  when  the  de- 
mand for  their  products  suggested 
such  expansion,  owing  to  lack  of 
capital.  With  taxation  at  its  pre- 
sent high  level,  these,  usually 
small,  companies  were  unable  to 
accumulate  the  necessary  funds 
for  plant  expansion  from  profits. 

It  was  deemed  desirable  by  the 
Dominion  Government  that  as- 
sistance be  provided  for  any 
'enterprising  concerns'  who,  by 
expansion,  would  be  in  a  position 
in  the  postwar  rehabilitation 
period,  to  employ  more  men  than 
in  their  present  state  of  inertia. 

To  this  end  the  Industrial 
Development  Bank  was  set  up, 
from  which  loans  could  be  made 


to  approved  applicants.  The  offi- 
cial notice  in  the  Canada  Gazette 

for  February,  1945,  shows  that 
approximately  one  application  in 
16  had  been  approved,  and  that 
approximately  30  firms  had  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  the  Bank 
to  expand  their  capacity. 

It  may  appear  unusual  to  the 
untutored  public  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  our  present- 
ly constituted  banking  circle, 
should  be  forced  to  finance  small 
business  today.  In  the  past,  when- 
ever a  busnessman  was  in  need 
of  funds,  you  say,  he  could  obtain 
a  loan  from  his  bank.  Quite  so, 
but  only  on  certain  considera- 
tions, ending  at  all  times  with 
practically  no  possibility  of  the 
bank  turning  out  to  have  ad- 
vanced funds  on  a  poor  risk. 
Today,  it  would  seem,  our  banks 
are  somewhat  diffident  to  advance 
credits  upon  the  rather  vague 
'hope'  that  the  firm  in  the  post- 
war will  prosper  and  finally  re- 
pay the  bank.  The  risk  is  too 
heavy  for  assumption  by  the 
banks  of  Canada  today.  The  eco- 
nomic future  doesn't  look  so  good! 

Banks  are  not  interested  pri- 
marily with  increasing,  or  even 
maintaining,  employment,  but  in 
making  profits  upon  their  trans- 
actions. It  does  not  matter  to 
them  whether  a  few  hundred  men 
might  be  employed  if  they  fin- 
ance   certain    plant    expansion — 
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they  must  first  be  assured  that 
the  risk  is  a  good  one.  That  the 
risk  is  greater  than  they  wish  to 
assume  is  obvious  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's institution  of  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Bank. 

Yet  strange  to  relate,  the 
bankers  themselves  are  now  a 
little  troubled  at  heart  when  they 
consider  that  this  newly  created 
Bank  may  prove  to  be  still  more 
competition  for  them.  The  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  commenting  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Industrial 
Development  Bank  as  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  stated: 
'Here,  too,  the  intention  is  to 
complement  the  existing  financial 
machinery  by  providing  a  source 
of  capital  for  industral  enter- 
prises, and  particularly  small 
businesses,  whose  reasonable 
needs  are  such  as  cannot  be  fully 
met  either  through  ordinary  bank 
loans  or  through  financing  in  the 
long-term  market.' 

This  quotation  clearly  shows 
that  the  Banks  are  already  sug- 
gesting to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment that  the  Bank  of  Canada's 
subsidiary  shall  not  trespass  up- 
on current  banking  grazing 
grounds. 

Banking  is  no  longer  what  it 
used  to  be! 

The  pressure  of  over-produc- 
tion, even  in  spite  of  a  World 
War,  is  showing  up  in  the  furrow- 
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ed  brows  and  greying  hair  of 
North  America's  bankers.  Banks 
have  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with! 

In  1940,  the  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks  in  the  United 
States  of  America  had  $33  billion 
in  demand  deposits  upon  their 
books.  Of  their  total  loans  to 
customers,  $7  billion  were  in  pri- 
vate business,  while  only  $12  bil- 
lion were  invested  in  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

In  four  years  the  picture  was 
grim.  On  September  2,  1944,  de- 
mand deposits  in  those  same 
banks  had  risen  to  $35  billion. 
Private  loans  were  down  to  $6 
billion,  and  the  banks  had  more 
than  tripled  their  holdings  of  Uni- 
ted States  Government  bonds, 
having  on  their  books  $41  xk  bil- 
lion upon  which  the  interest  rate 
was  lower  than  2%. 

In  Canada  we  will  use  the  fig- 
ures supplied  in  December  of 
1944  by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Cana- 
da in  connection  with  the  increas- 
ing of  net  debt. 

Says  the  Royal  Bank:  'Canada's 
net  debt  today  is  nearly  three 
times  the  prewar  figure.  In  1913 
the  net  debt  per  capita  was  $41; 
in  1919,  $189;  in  1939,  $279;  and 
in  March  this  year  (1944),  $774. 
Annual  interest  charge  on  the 
funded  debt  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  $274  million,  or  an 
average  rate  of  2.57%,  compared 
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with  3.52%  in  1939  and  5%  in 
1919. 

Apart  from  the  enormous  rise 
in  the  per  capita  net  debt  as 
shown,  an  equally  important 
point  for  bankers  to  ponder  is  the 
lowering  of  the  interest  rate  to  an 
average  of  about  half  that  of  1919. 
Technocracy  has  stated  that  the 
irreversible  trend  in  the  interest 
rate  in  North  America  is  steadily 
downward.  If  nobody  else  on  the 
Continent  realizes  the  truth  of 
this  analysis,  you  can  bet  your 
boots  the  Bankers  do! 

The  increasing  liquidity  of  the 
banks,  of  course,  is  due  in  part  to 
the  very  high  level  of  the  national 
income.  Canada's  national  in- 
come during  1944  was  almost 
double  the  figure  for  1920,  when 
national  income  had  reached  what 
was  then  an  all-time  high  of 
$4,600  million.  In  1921  it  declin- 
ed 24  percent  when  a  de- 
pression hit,  and  after  recovering 
steadily  year  by  year,  it  reached 
a  new  high  in  1929,  the  total  na- 
tional income  then  registering 
$5,273  million.  The  'dirty  thirties' 
depression  low  was  a  mere  52% 
of  1929's  high  point,  and  was 
reached  in  1933.  Income  rose 
steadily  during  1934  to  1937  in- 
clusive, and,  as  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  puts  it,  received  a 
'temporary  setback  to  recovery' 
in  1938.  The  rate  of  rise  from 
1939  onwards  has  increased,  until 


for  the  12  months  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1944,  the  national  income 
registered  practically  $9  billion. 

Realize  what  would  happen  to 
the  Canadian  economy  should 
this  national  income  figure  drop 
after  this  war  to  the  1933  depres- 
sion low — and  such  a  prospect  is 
probable  Remember  that  our 
Canadian  production  is  now  three 
times  what  it  was  before  the  war, 
and  that  our  national  per  capita 
debt  is  almost  three  times  as  high 
as  1939,  and  four  times  that  of 
1919.  If  our  production  is  cut, 
and  national  income  consequently 
reduced,  it  will  not  ^affect  our  per 
capita  debt  one  iota,  as  far  as  a 
reduction  in  it  is  concerned.  The 
national  debt  will  merely  rise  to 
still  greater  heights. 

The  Governments  of  both  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States  have 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
banks  in  both  countries  during 
this  war  period  to  assist  in  draw- 
ing off  surplus  purchasing  power 
by  means  of  periodic  and  highly 
glamourized  appeals  to  the  public 
to  'Invest  in  Victory'  and  buy 
Bonds.  Much  strenuous  and, 
doubtless,  patriotic  work  has 
gone  into  preparation  of  the  vari- 
ous territories  preceding  every 
drive,  and  the  public  has  been 
showered  with  wondrous  success 
stories  by  cities,  towns  and  com- 
munities 'going  over  the  top'  in 
their  subscription  quotas. 
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Whether  or  not  we  are  doing 
our  share  by  'investing  in  victory* 
at  3%,  while  sons  and  husbands 
are  dying  for  a  serviceman's  pay, 
is  not  under  discussion  here. 
What  we  are  interested  in,  how- 
ever, is  whether  we  have  been 
correctly  informed  when  the 
Bond  drive  results  have  been 
published. 

The  reason  for  holding  them  is 
obvious — excess  purchasing  pow- 
er must  be  syphoned  off  to  prevent 
inflation,  and  to  produce  a  back- 
log of  purchasing  power  for  the 
reconversion  period  after  the 
war  when  the  people  of  North 
America  will  have  time  to  con- 
sider returning  to  'business  as 
usual.'  At  that  time,  it  is  hoped, 
accumulated  savings  will  cushion 
the  jolt  when  war-expanded  pro- 
duction is  cut  down.  Nobody  in 
high  places  dares  to  suggest  a 
cutting  down  of  our  present  pro- 
ductivity to  the  one-third  it  total- 
led before  1939  (nor  do  they  sug- 
gest how  this  calamity  can  be 
avoided),  but  we  will  not  press 
that  point  here  either. 

We  will  consider  the  results  of 
the  various  Bond  drives  held  in 
the  United  States  of  America, 
that  land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave,  where,  as  in  Canada, 
unless  purchasing  power  is  sy- 
phoned off,  disaster  looms  ahead. 
We  are  able  to  obtain  more  accur- 
ate detailed  figures    from    below 


the  49th  than  are  readily  obtain- 
able in  Canada,  but  the  results 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  paral- 
lel each  other. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  (which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer  to  as  the  N.C.B.)  surveyed 
the  last  six  Bond  drives  under- 
taken in  the  United  States  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  just  how 
much  they  accounted  for  public 
withdrawal  of  available  money, 
and  the  picture,  to  say  the  least, 
is  both  disturbing  and  astounding. 

The  Sixth  War  Loan  of  the 
United  States  was  scheduled  to 
withdraw  at  least  the  quota  of 
$14  billion  set,  and  this  overall 
quota  was  subscribed  and  passed 
by  the  middle  of  the  drive,  while 
the  total  sales  of  this  issue  passed 
$21  billion  and  exceeded  those  of 
any  previous  drive. 

The  interest  rate  offered  on 
these  bonds  and  certificates  is 
worth  remembering.  The  1966- 
71  bonds  were  offered,  as  were  all 
series  in  this  issue,  at  par,  and  the 
interest  was  2%%.  The  1952-54 
bonds  carried  2%  interest;  the 
1947  notes  were  issued  to  earn 
1%%;  while  the  certificates  (also 
short  term  issues)  carried  %% 
interest.  Total  U.S.  public  debt 
was  carried  by  this  financing  to 
a  new  high  of  about  $232  billion, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the 
figure  of  $170  billion  one  year 
ago,   $61  billion  at  the    time    of 
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Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  interwar 
low  of  $16  billion  at  the  end  of 
1930. 

The  N.  C.  B.  observed  that  the 
large  oversubscription  recorded 
in  the  drive  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  marked  the  sixth  of  a  series 
of  war  loans,  coming  along  at  in- 
tervals of  five  months  or  less, 
that  have  raised  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  $100  billion  in  a  period  of 
approximately  two  years,  while 
it  was  the  third  loan  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1944. 

However,  as  the  N.  C.  B.  con- 
tinues, the  real  test  of  the  success 
of  the  drives  is  not  merely  in  the 
total  amount  of  money  raised  but 
in  how  many  individuals  sub- 
scribed, and  in  how  much  infla- 
tionary money  was  absorbed.  For 
such  an  analysis  the  figures  need 
to  be  broken  down  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  securities 
sold  was  financed  by  an  expan- 
sion of  bank  credit,  with  its  in- 
flationary effect  of  adding  to  the 
sum-total  of  purchasing  power 
available.  This  rank  acknow- 
ledgement by  one  of  the  powerful 
New  York  banks  is  of  interest, 
and  should  help  in  clarifying  the 
muddle-headed  thinking  so  pre- 
valent among  North  Americans 
that  'there  is  money  behind  every 
issue  of  bonds  or  stock.'  As  the 
N.  C.  B.  makes  perfectly  clear, 
nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 


Instead,  purchasing  power,  or 
money,  can  be  created  out  of  thin 
air;  money  is,  of  a  surety,  'no- 
thing,' and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
expansion  of  its  creation,  while 
the  people  of  this  Continent  have 
confidence  that  it  will  one  day  be 
'worth  something.' 

A  summary  was  prepared  by 
the  N.  C.  B.  and  is  reproduced 
here,  giving  the  estimated  in- 
crease in  commercial  holdings  of 
government  securities  and  in 
loans  against  securities,  also  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  holdings  of 
government  securities,  compared 
with  the  net  increase  in  public 
debt  during  the  six  war  loan 
drives. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
that  during  the  last  War  Loan, 
from  November  1  to  the  end  of 
December,  there  was  a  net  in- 
crease of  about  $6.9  billion  in  the 
estimated  total  government  secur- 
ity holdings  of  all  commercial 
banks,  based  on  the  changes  of 
the  weekly  reporting  member 
banks.  This  increase  took  place 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
banks  were  not  permitted  to  sub- 
scribe directly  during  the  drive, 
with  the  exception  of  limited  in- 
vestment of  their  time  deposits 
and  represented  largely  the  pur- 
chase by  the  banks  of  old  issues 
of  government  securities  liquid- 
ated by  other  investors  desiring 
to  subscribe  to  the  new  issues. 
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In  simpler  language  this  buying 
up  of  old  issues  by  the  banks  al- 
lowed subscribers  to  previous 
Bond  drives  to  use  their  invested 
capital  over  again  to  buy  the  new 
issues.  If  this  were  done  by  one 
investor  in  each  of  the  six  drives, 


Bonds,  which  was  correct,  but 
with  one  important  reservation. 
He  had  not  been  persuaded  to 
part  with  $6,000  of  what  the  N.  C. 
B.  calls  inflationary  money,  but 
instead,  had  only  used  his  original 
$1,000. 


in) 


Net  Increase  in  Outstanding  National  Debt  in  the  United  States,  Commercial  Bank 
Holdings  of  Government  Securities  and  Loans  on  Securities,  and  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Holdings  of  Government  Securities,  during  Six  War  Loan  Drives. 

(In   Millions   of   Dollars) 


2nd 

Loan 

1943 


20,120 


8,680 
650 


1st 
Loan 

Increase  in  1942 

Gross    National    Debt    11,889 

All    Commercial    Banks 

Government    Securities 4,640 

Loans    on    Securities    500 

TOTAL    5,140            9,330 

%     to    Debt    Increase     -  43%              46% 

Federal   Reserve  Banks 

Government    Securities    1,146 

Total — Commercial   banks  plus 

Federal   Reserve   6,286 

%    to   Debt  Increase   53% 


3rd 
Loan 
1943 


4th 
Loan 
1944 


5th  6th 

Loan  Loan 

1944  1944 


6.700 
1,510 


17,204 


5,060 
1,090 


22,207 


8,800 
1,700 


20,300* 


6,940 
1,750 


262 


9,592 

48% 


8,210 
39% 

104 

8,314 
40% 


6,150 
36% 


6,159 
36% 


10,500 

47% 

551 

11,051 
50% 


8,690 
43% 

1,459 

10,149 

50% 


*The  net  increase  in  public  debt  differs  from  reported  War  Loan  sales  because  of  a 
number  of  factors,  including  deferred  payment  sales,  redemption  of  savings,  bonds, 
tax  notes,  and  other  securities,  the  issuance  of  special  securities  to  government 
trust  funds,  and  exclusion  from  drive  quotas  of  Treasury  bills,  sales  to  government 
agencies,  and  limited  sales  of  long-term  bonds  to  commercial  banks  for  investment 
of   time    deposits. 
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he  would  have  'bought'  say  $1,000 
in  each  of  the  six  drives,  but  the 
banks  had  in  the  meantime  re- 
bought  the  first  five  issues  from 
him,  and  he  still  had  only  $1,000 
invested  in  the  last  issue.  The 
government  had  in  the  meantime 
reported  that  during  the  six 
drives   he   had   bought   $6,000   of 


The  purpose  of  the  Bond  drives 
therefore  was  not  fulfilled  in  his 
case.  No  additional  money  was 
removed  from  circulation,  but  the 
bank  had  assumed  title  to  $5,000 
worth  of  Bonds. 

Another  method  frequently 
used  by  investors  was  to  request 
their  bank  to  make  them  a  loan 
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on  the  securities  already  held  by 
them.  The  bank  would  do  so, 
and  create  in  their  account  a  de- 
posit for  the  agreed  amount.  No 
actual  money  would  be  involved, 
but  the  investor,  on  the  strength 
of  the  securities  he  already  owrir 
ed  and  had  deposited  with  his 
bank,  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of 
the  current  issue.  The  bank  cre- 
ation of  credit  in  this  manner 
amounted  to  $1.8  billion  and  as 
the  N.  C.  B.  points  out,  practically 
all  of  this  increase  occurred  in 
the  loans  made  against  govern- 
ment securities,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  brokers,  dealers  and 
others  in  their  purchase  of  the 
new  issue. 

The  estimated  increase  of  $8.7 
billion  in  these  investments  and 
loans  combined  was  about  43% 
of  the  estimated  net  increase  of 
$20.3  billion  in  public  debt  during 
the  same  period.  Including  the 
Federal  Reserve  purchases  of 
government  securities,  the  total 
bank  credit  involved  in  purchase 
of  or  loans  on  government  securi- 
ties was  over  $10  billion  or  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  estimated 
debt  increase  during  the  last 
drive.  This  compares  with  pre- 
vious drives  as  shown  in  the 
table. 

The  N.  C.  B.  observes  that 
while  some  readjustment  of  in- 
vestor portfolios  is  legitimate  and 
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cannot  well  be  criticized,  a  large 
turnover  induced  by  competitive 
bidding  for  outstanding  govern- 
ment issues  by  banks  in  order  to 
obtain  sales  credits  or  war  loan 
deposits  resulting  from  switching 
customers  into  the  new  issues  has 
the  effect  of  padding  the  figures 
and  lends  a  false  air  of  success  to 
the  drive. 

The  N.  C.  B.  takes  some  heart 
in  noting  that  the  percentage  of 
total  government  debt  increase 
during  1942,  1943  and  1944,  taken 
by  banks,  has  steadily  declined, 
but  states  that  whereas  this  per- 
centage has  dropped  from  49% 
in  1942  to  37%  in  1944,  when  the 
banks  took  some  $22,676  million, 
the  percentage  is  still  far  too 
high. 

At  the  end  of  1944  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  held  about  $94 
billion  of  the  estimated  govern- 
ment debt  of  $232  billion. 

As  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  comments:  'While  the 
declining  annual  percentage  of 
debt  taken  by  the  banks  is  en- 
couraging, the  proportion  of  bank 
credit  involved  in  a  war  financing 
program  that  is  aimed  at  raising 
funds  outside  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem is  still  much  too  large.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  float  large  quan- 
tities of  securities  that  can  be 
paid  for  directly  or  indirectly  by 
expansion  of  bank  credit.  The 
real  job  is  in  selling  securities  to 
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individuals  and  other  investors 
who  will  pay  for  them  out  of 
money  that  is  saved.  The  last 
drive  hardly  made  a  dent  in  the 
volume  of  money  in  circulation, 
now  swollen  to  over  $25  billion. 
Retail  trade  last  month  (Decem- 
ber 1944)  was  still  at  peak  levels, 
and  there  was  continued  evidence 
of  free  and  extravagant  spending 
for  luxury  goods,  amusements 
and  travel.' 

An  exact  duplicate,  on  a  minia- 
ture scale,  can  be  observed  with- 
in the  Canadian  banking  struc- 
ture. The  enormous  rise  in  their 
holdings  of  Dominion  govern- 
ment securities  has  already  been 
noted. 

Since  Canadian  economic  trends 
parallel  closely  those  of  the  U.S., 
it  is  probable  that  an  analysis  of 
the  Victory  Bond  Drives  held  in 
Canada  would  reveal  that,  of 
every  $100  listed  as  being  sub- 
scribed by  the  public  in  the  drives, 
about  $50  was  in  fact  merely 
an  expansion  of  Bank  Credit 
within  the  Canadian  banking 
structure,  and  only  half  of  the 
final  loan  drive  totals  would  re- 
present a  withdrawal  from  circu- 
lation of  potential  'inflationary 
currency.' 

We  have  also  noted  that  inter- 
est rates  are  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned for  the  Sixth  U.S.  War 
Loan  Drive,  dropping  to  3A  of  1%. 
Canadian  investors  are  doing  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  as  their  U.  S 
cousins — selling  last  issue  Bond 
to  pay  for  the  current  issue,  am 
the  banks  are  taking  over  th« 
certificates. 

This  is  not  banking  as  we  wer< 
once  taught  that  .  banking  wa 
supposed  to  be.  It  is  doubtfu 
whether  banking,  as  it  was,  wil 
ever  return,  for  with  the  urgenc3 
of  reconversion  problems,  th< 
Governments  of  both  Canada  anc 
United  States  will  be  forced  t( 
float  huge  issues  of  bonds  in  orde] 
to  continue  the  method  of  Prict 
System  bamboozling  to  which  w< 
have  become  accustomed  during 
the  past  seven  thousand  years 
'As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  i< 
now,  and,  (so  Big  Business  anc 
Politicians  fervently  pray)  evei 
shall  be ' 

The  tendency  of  our  financia 
institutions  toward  increasing, 
liquidity  and  a  lowering  interest 
rate  is  a  trend  that  has  been  noted; 
specifically  by  Technocracy  oveij 
the  last  25  years.  Technocracy 
has  charted  the  growth  of  debt 
in  relationship  with  physical  pro- 
duction and  demonstrated  that, 
whereas  physical  production  is 
limited  by  the  laws  of  growth  that 
obtain  in  all  material  quantities, 
debt  (not  being  a  material  quan 
tity)  can,  and  does,  soar  into  the 
stratosphere.  Technocracy  has  al- 
so shown  that  the  ever  widening 
rift   between  the   growth   curves 
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i^  of  debt  and  production  is  tearing 

an  the  Price  System  apart. 

ik      The  people   of  North  America 

will    shortly    witness     a     debacle 

^  which    will    shake    the    economic 

WJ  pillars  of  this  Continent  and  shat- 

itfj 


ter  its  houses  of  banking.  As  our 
bankers  chase  elusive  bats  around 
their  palatial  belfries,  Technoc- 
racy is  preparing  North  Ameri- 
cans for  the  coming  crisis. 

— Horace  W.  Carpenter 


Will  Rogers  on  Total  Conscription 

UR  Public  Men  are  speaking  every  day  on  something  but  they 
ain't  saying  nothing.    But  when  Mr.  Harding  said  that,  in  case  of 
another  war  that  capital  would  be  drafted  the  same  as  men,  he  put 
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,  over  a  thought  that,  if  carried  out,  would  do  more  to  stop  wars  than 

all  the  International  Courts  and  Leagues  of  Nations  in  the  World. 

: 

Of  the  three  things  to  prevent  wars,  League  of  Nations,  Inter- 
nri  national  Court,  and  this  Drafting  of  Capital,  this  last  one  is  so  far  ahead 
lan  of  the  others  there  is  no  comparison.  When  the  Wall  Street  Million- 
j,j  aire  knows  that  you  are  not  only  going  to  come  into  his  office  and  take 
ar  his  Secretary  and  Clerks  but  that  you  come  in  to  get  his  Dough,  say 
»vi  Boy  there  wouldn't  be  any  war.  You  will  hear  the  question:  'Yes, 
but  how  could  you  do  it?' 

Say,  you  take  a  Boy's  life,  don't  you?  When  you  take  Boys  away 
4  you  take  everything  they  have  in  the  World,  that  is,  their  life.  You 
ire  send  them  to  war  and  part  of  that  life  you  don't  use  you  let  him  come 
M  back  with  it.  Well,  that's  the  way  to  do  with  wealth.  Take  all  he  has, 
M'1  ^ve  him  a  bare  living  the  same  as  you  do  the  Soldier.  Give  him  the 
ra  >ame  allowance  as  the  Soldier — all  of  us  that  stay  home. 
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There  can  be  no  profiteering.  The  Government  owns  everything 
ill  the  war  is  over.  Every  Man,  Woman  and  Child,  from  Henry  Ford 
md  John  D.  down,  get  their  Dollar  and  a  Quarter  a  day  the  same  as 
:he  Soldier.  The  only  way  a  man  could  profiteer  in  a  war  like  that 
vould  be  to  raise  more  Children. 


m 

If  a  man  went  before  the  People  on  a  platform  of  that  kind  and 
Dut  it  over,  he  could  remain  President  till  his  Whiskers  got  so  long 
le  could  make  a  fortune  just  picking  the  lost  Golf  Balls  out  of  them. 
3ut,  no,  it  will  never  get  anywhere.  The  rich  will  say  it  ain't  practical, 
ind  the  poor  will  never  get  a  chance  to  find  out  if  it  is  or  not. 

—Will  Rogers  in  The  Illiterate  Digest  (1924) 
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Our  Technological  Revolution 
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This  Continent  faces  inevitable  social  change.  It  is  time  that  moi 
of  us  were  working  for  that  change  instead  of  against  it.  It  will  I 
the  greatest  revolutionary  advancement  of  all  time. 


A  giant  of  the  skies  lifts  into 
the  air.  Swiftly  it  wings  its 
way  eastward,  over  the  Rockies, 
above  the  Dakotas.  Soon  Ole 
Man  Mississippi  is  rolling  along 
far  below.  Six  hours,  three  min- 
utes, fifty  seconds  from  the  time 
it  left  Seattle,  this  new  great 
stratoliner  covered  a  distance  of 
2,323  miles  to  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  That  is  the  flight  record 
of  the  new  Boeing  C-97.  A  new 
coast-to-coast  non-stop  record 
that  carried  its  passengers  in 
warmth  and  comfort  through 
high  altitudes  and  a  temperature 
of  45  degrees  below  outside  the 
plane.  Was  it  only  42  years  ago 
that  aviation  was  born  at  Kitty 
Hawk?  Aviation  has  come  a  long 
way  in  a  phenomenally  short 
while.  .  .  . 

Glass.  A  substance  known  to 
man  for  thousands  of  years.  Al- 
ways so  brittle  and  easily  broken 
that  its  uses  were  curtailed.  To- 
day in  the  workshops  and  labor- 
atories of  Corning,  Owens,  Dow, 
and  others,  there  is  glass  that  can 
be  sawed  and  nailed  like  lumber. 
There  is  glass  that  is  one  third 
lighter  than   cork   and  far  more 
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buoyant.  There  is  glass  thf 
bounces  like  the  proverbial  rul 
ber  ball.  There  is  other  glass  thz 
can  be  bent,  twisted,  or  wove 
into  cloth.  Military  requirement 
have  brought  the  development  c 
glass  that  will  stop  armor  pierc 
ing  bullets  up  to  .50  calibre.  Upo 
breakage,  another  type  of  glas 
will  not  cut  anything  that 
comes  in  contact  with.  In  thei 
day  the  ancient  Phoenicians  ha 
a  bargaining  commodity  in  thei 
crude  glass.  A  new  day  in  the  de 
velopment  and  use  of  glass  ha 
come  to  North  America,  anothe 
fraction  of  the  greatness  that  ou 
physical  progress  has  achie\ 
ed.  .  .  . 

Tantalum.  Popular  conceptio: 
holds  it  just  another  queer  texl 
book  word.  To  some  of  ou 
wounded  fighting  men  on  front 
around  the  world  it  is  miracu 
lously  real.  This  rare  metal  ha 
never  been  produced  in  quantit; 
until  the  exigencies  of  war  in 
creased  the  demands  for  per 
formance  of  North  America' 
chemistry.  It  is  replacing  shatter 
ed  bones,  and  has  become  a  sur 
gical  sensation  because  it  is  so 
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inert  that  flesh  will  grow  on  it. 
The  genius  of  science  has  brought 
another  great  achievement.  .  .  . 

Oil.  Advancement  of  the  pet- 
roleum industry  typifies  the  pro- 
gress that  all  physical  develop- 
ment in  North  America  has  made. 
It  is  a  forward  march  that  defies 
historical  comparison.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  since  1939  the  petro- 
leum industry  has  encompassed 
developments  that  would  norm- 
ally take  until  1965  to  reach.  But 
total  war  demands  that  one 
bomber  plane  consume  about  200 
gallons  of  gasoline  for  each  flying 
hour.  United  States  military  and 
naval  requirements  exceed  25 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day 
while  needs  for  crude  oil  exceed 
40  million  gallons  every  day.  A- 
bundant  resources,  super  equip- 
ment, and  skilled  personnel  co- 
ordinate to  do  the  job. 

Prior  to  war  40%  of  the  oil  that 
was  consumed  in  United  States 
was  shipped  via  tankers  from 
ports  along  the  coastline  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  Submarines  so  im- 
perilled this  route  that  it  became 
necessary  to  maintain  the  flow  of 
oil  overland.  Thousands  of  tank 
cars  were  pressed  into  use.  The 
Big  Inch  pipeline,  which  is  1254 
miles  long,  daily  delivers  to  its 
eastern  termini  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  300,000  barrels  of 
oil.  It  is  only  one  of  several  pipe- 
lines that  supply  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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board  with  around  750,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  daily.  As  much  oil  now 
reaches  this  vital  war  production 
area  overland  as  was  formerly 
transported  by  tankers.  .  .  . 

The  chemical  industry  has  al- 
ways relied  upon  coal  as  the  ma- 
jor basis  of  chemical  products.  It 
still  is,  but  coal  has  been  enor- 
mously supplemented  by  petro- 
leum, wood,  air,  salt,  and  natural 
gas.  When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween United  States  and  Ger- 
many in  1917,  the  shortage  of 
dyes  became  acute,  for  dyes  were 
a  German  monopoly.  Women 
mobbed  the  largest  department 
stores  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  to  obtain  the  last  of  the 
coloured  materials.  Today  North 
America  is  self-sufficient  in 
dyes.  .  .  . 

Similarly  in  the  last  war  North 
America  was  utterly  dependent 
upon  the  importation  of  salt- 
petre from  Chile  for  nitrogen, 
from  which  nitric  acid,  essential  to 
explosives  manufacture,  is  made. 
Once  more  the  extension  of  chem- 
istry to  new  horizons  has  made 
us  independent.  Heavy  chemical 
plants  are  extracting  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere  with  new 
equipment  which  applies  pres- 
sures up  to  15,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  .  .  . 

Chemistry  is  changing  basic 
source  materials  into  all-purpose 
soap,  for  hot  or  cold,  salt  or  fresh 
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water,  and  suitable  for  launder- 
ing clothes,  bathing,  or  shav- 
ing. .  .  . 

When  North  Americans  went 
into  the  tropical  areas  they  found 
a  new  and  magnificent  kind  of 
hell,  green,  dank,  and  steaming; 
literally  writhing  with  bacteria, 
crawling  with  animal  life,  stink- 
ing from  pollution,  rapid  decay 
and  growth.  Usually  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  time  to  clear  ma- 
laria-infested areas  in  which  they 
must  operate.  It  is  impossible  to 
remain  under  network  at  all 
times.  Chemistry  has  provided 
disinfectants  that  kill  all  craw- 
ling body  vermin.  Tablets  that 
purify  water.  Insect  repellants 
that  keep  mosquitos  and  other 
biting  and  stinging  insects  at  a 
safe  distance.  Without  these  aids 
the  Allied  campaign  in  the  jun- 
gles of  the  Orient  would  be  much 
more  difficult.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  lowly  form  of  machine 
tool  that  Joseph  Whitworth  in- 
vented in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  designed  to 
improve  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing industries.  Prior  to  this  in- 
vention, however,  machinery  was 
made  crudely  by  hand  with  chis- 
els, files,  hammers,  and  other 
primitive  hand  tools.  Threads 
could  not  be  cut  evenly.  Today 
our  steel  industry  finds  that  pul- 
ling cold  steel  bars  through  dia- 
mond cut     dies     to    within     ten- 


thousandths  of  an  inch  of  desired 
size  gives  them  hard  shining  sur- 
faces and  makes  them  extremely 
accurate  in  measurement  and 
straightness.  .  .  . 

Canada  has  completed  the  gi- 
gantic Shipshaw  project — that 
marvel  of  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment in  the  wilderness  of  Quebec. 
Just  another  sample  of  what  en- 
gineering and  technology  can  do 
when  given  the  opportunity.  .  .  . 

While  World  War  II  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  increase  in 
technological  progress  the  world 
has  ever  experienced,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  progress  has 
occurred  in  North  America.  All 
over  the  Continent  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  upon  the 
creation  and  development  of  a 
colossus  of  productive  technol- 
ogy. Based  in  this  technology  and 
productive  ability  is  a  potent  soc- 
ial force. 

Total  war  around  the  world  has 
not  been  big  enough  to  maintain 
wide  open  production  and  con- 
tinued expansion  in  basic  mater- 
ials. With  the  war  not  over,  the 
problem  of  surpluses  and  unem- 
ployment are  already  real.  Be- 
cause modern  technology  in  com- 
bination with  extraneous  energy 
is  so  productive  with  an  increas- 
ing minimum  of  manpower,  we 
shall  find  in  the  postwar  that  mil- 
lions of  war  workers,  government 
employees,     and    armed    service 
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personnel  will  not  be  required  to 
produce  the  abundance  that  must 
be  distributed  before  freedom 
from  want  and  freedom  from  fear 
can  ever  exist  in  fact. 

Never  has  any  civilization's  op- 
portunity for  security  and  pro- 
gress been  so  great  as  is  ours 
now.  With  our  tremendous  ad- 
vancement in  scientific  research 
merely  at  the  threshold  of  still 
greater  wonders,  the  achievement 
of  a  social  destiny  will  demand 
at  war's  termination  that  this 
Continent  unite  and  operate.  One* 
mighty  dynamo  with  a  pulsation 
of  goods  and  services  so  great 
tthat  no  citizen  of  this  Continent 
will  be  left  in  need. 

In  conjunction  with  our  mighty 
array  of  technology  we  remain  a 
strange  conglomerate  society.  It 
s  like  Topsy;  it  just  'growed'. 
Mixed  with  scientific  and  engin- 
eering techniques  of  measurable 
operation,  that  could  create  from 
)ur  bountiful  resources  an  en- 
vironment assuring  economic 
security  for  every  citizen  from 
Dirth  to  death,  we  find  instead  the 
juperimposition  of  controls  that 
naintain  many  of  the  elements  of 
nedieval  barbarism. 

The  major  part  of  our  popula- 
:ion  remains  in  meagre  circum- 
stances, and  a  poor  standard  of 
lealth  is  predominant  through- 
Hit.  The  palliative  of  charity  in 
various  forms    is    distributed    to 
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those  in  direst  circumstances,  and 
this  magnanimous  gesture  is  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  through 
all  the  main  propaganda  channels. 
We  maintain  a  minority  of  suc- 
cessful nice  people,  and  these 
accept  it  as  a  social  obligation  to 
assist  in  a  small  way  the  majority 
who  have  had  bad  luck,  have  not 
the  right  connections,  or  have 
been  lacking  in  sufficient  pecuni- 
ary initiative  and  opportunism. 

This  medieval  custom  has  al- 
ways been  popular  and  generous 
contributors  to  charity  always  en- 
joy an  enhanced  prestige  in  their 
community  because  of  their  con- 
scientious humanitarianism.  The 
peculiarity  of  our  social  mentality 
is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that 
everyone  deplores  the  need  for 
charity,  but  simultaneously  shuns 
the  fact  that  a  closer  orientation 
of  ourselves  with  our  environment 
would  eliminate  charity  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  sub- 
jective thought  afoot  in  our  soc- 
iety. The  predication  of  our  con- 
ditioning and  social  operations 
upon  ideals,  hopes,  wishes,  or 
plans  that  ignore  the  dominant 
factor  of  technology  in  our  social 
operations,  threaten  to  bring  us  to 
the  brink  of  even  a  greater  dis- 
aster than  the  economic  debacle 
of  1929. 

Our  educational  institutions 
are   one   of  the  prime  factors  in 
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contributing  to  our  current  and 
increasing  Continental  confusion. 
Dr.  Norman  MacKenzie,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  was  recently  reported 
in  the  press  as  expressing  the 
following  opinion: 

'Popularity  of  courses  in  ap- 
plied science  threatens  to  turn 
the  average  Canadian  university 
into  a  collection  of  laboratories, 
drafting  rooms,  and  similar  incu- 
bators of  mass  production.  The 
most  important  problem  today  is 
how  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
a  liberal  education.  Demands  of 
war  and  industrial  civilization 
has  stimulated  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  courses  in  science.  The 
study  of  languages,  literature, 
history — in  short,  a  liberal  edu- 
cation— is  just  as  necessary  to 
Canada's  future  social  structure 
as  the  mastery  of  applied  sciences 
is  to  industrial  development.' 

The  demands  of  this  war  have 
been  demands  for  survival.  North 
America  has  never  faced  such  an 
array  of  aggressors  before.  These 
aggressors  weren't  interested  in 
our  obsolete  culture  of  liberalism. 
They  were  out  after  resources. 
When  North  America  went  to 
war  we  found  that  a  terrific 
stimulus  to  our  science  and  re- 
search activities  was  imperative. 
We  would  not  be  in  our  currently 
favorable  situation  had  not     our 
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men  of  science,  research,  and 
technical  ability  been  given  the 
freest  support  they  ever  experi- 
enced. 

With  the  postwar  looming  a- 
head,  our  Continental  progression 
of  greater  technological  installa- 
tion will  continue.  It  will  demand 
that  science  studies  be  taken  in 
increased  proportion  to  studies  of 
the  liberal  arts.  We  must  never 
forget  that  our  universities  and 
colleges  are  designed  to  con- 
dition only  a  minute  part  of  our 
population,  that  part  which  has 
sufficient  finances  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  extended  education. 
The  elimination  of  man-hours  is 
a  force  majeure  quite  inconsider- 
ate of  the  humble  offering  of  the 
most  indoctrinated  student  of 
liberalism.  Intellectual  liberalism 
in  North  America  today  is  an 
antiquated  concoction  of  con- 
jecture, speculation,  and  argu- 
ment. It  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
clear  analytical  objective  thinking 
our  present  environment  de- 
mands. Should  it  remain  the 
focus  from  which  measures  for 
the  operations  of  Canada  and 
United  States  emanate,  then 
those  measures  and  their  appli- 
cation can  only  be  at  increasing 
variance  with  our  environment. 
A  technological  environment  re- 
quires unobstructed  technological 
operation. 
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Watch  confusion  and  anarchy 
grow.  Thank  archaic  mental  con- 
ditioning for  it.  Witness  the  pa- 
thetic demonstrations  of  proffer- 
ed solutions  from  the  standard 
bearers  of  intellectual  liberalism, 
deciding  to  decide  not  to  decide. 
This  element  of  society  seeks  to 
soften  the  contempt  that  is  grow- 
ing for  venerated  concepts  ren- 
dered obsolete  in  the  new  envi- 
ronment that  technology  and 
science  is  creating.  Those  people 
who  are  in  accord  with  our  phy- 
sical progression  are  actually 
frightening  to  the  upholders  of 
the  status  quo. 

Just  now  a  great  revival  cam- 
paign for  confidence  in  the  Price 
System  and  the  old  ways  of  life 
in  an  era  of  scarcity  is  being 
waged  under  the  sanguine  title  of 
We  need  free  enterprise.'  A  re- 
cent lengthy  advertisement  in  our 
daily  press  entitled  'The  World 
Surged  Forward,'  propounds  the 
following  astounding  conclusions: 

'The  dawn  of  the  industrial  re- 
volution came  in  1733  with  the 
invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  by  a 
Lancashire  watchmaker,  John 
Kay.  Thirty  years  later,  another 
Lancashire  man,  James  Hargrea- 
/es,  invented  a  spinning  wheel, 
which  he  named  after  his  wife 
;he  spinning  Jenny.  Then  came 
Watt's  steam  engine,  Arkwright's 
cotton  mill,  Crompton's  mule,  and 
Edmund       Cartwright's       power 
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loom.  It  is  customary  to  say  that 
thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  great  textile  industry  and 
that  thus  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion got  under  way. 

'But  this  is  not  quite  accurate. 
Something  else  went  into  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  At  the  psy- 
chological moment  appeared 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

'This  book  was  published  in 
1776,  the  year  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
only  a  few  years  ahead  of  the 
French  revolution — two  striking 
object  lessons  on  the  consequenc- 
es of  government  interference  in 
the  economic  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple.' 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  was  the 
economic  bible  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem for  many  decades.  It  was 
written  at  the  opportune  moment 
when  man's  horizons  in  produc- 
tion and  transportation  began  ra- 
pid extension.  This  extension 
made  possible,  in  fact  required, 
the  establishment  of  great  trade 
routes,  migration,  and  increasing 
population.  New  vistas  for  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  indepen- 
dence were  opened.  Nowhere 
were  these  trends  so  virile  as  in 
North  America  with  its  vast  un- 
populated area  and  its  unplunder- 
ed  resources. 

Dulcet  praise  for  'free  enter- 
prise'; maudlin  efforts  to  inspire  a 
'free  enterprise'  crusade;  sly  sug- 
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gestions  that  it  is  the  antithesis 
of  government  interference  and 
meddling  in  individual  freedom; 
these  are  the  current  vaporings 
of  both  liberalism  and  reaction 
clutching  fondly  to  concepts  they 
are  loathe  to  release.  At  the 
same  time,  the  progression  of  our 
technology  calls  for  overall  de- 
sign and  ever-increasing  coordina- 
tion of  the  physical  factors  of  our 
economy.  We  have  no  choice  but 
to  follow  this  course  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  return  to  a  lower 
energy-converting  era  of  human 
toil,  scarcity,  and  deprivation. 

Another  lengthy  advertisement 
entitled  'What's  Wrong  With  Free 
Enterprise?'  tells  us: 

'The  reason  why  so  many 
people  do  not  know,  and  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  free  en- 
terprise, is  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  fact  that  nobody  under 
fifty-five  years  of  age  has  seen 
free  enterprise  in  normal  opera- 
tion. The  only  people  who  are 
competent,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, to  judge  free  enterprise,  are 
people  more  than  fifty-five  years 
of  age.  Free  enterprise  has  been 
badly  mistreated  since  1914.  It 
has  been  submitted  to  all  sorts  of 
unnatural  adjustments  to  keep  it 
operating  under  abnormal  world 
conditions,  under  conditions  quite 
different  from  those  it  was  de- 
signed to  serve,  and  which  it 
served  so  well.' 


Within  this  quote  we  find  the 
tacit  admission  that  'free  enter- 
prise' is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Only 
a  passing  generation  has  seen  it 
work  well.  What  guarantee  is 
there  that  there  will  not  be  a 
continuation  of  'abnormal  condi- 
tions' which  do  not  permit  'free 
enterprise'  to  work  well?  Are 
we  in  favor  of  yesterday  or  to- 
morrow? 

There  is  in  existence  on  this 
Continent  a  dual  conflict  in  which 
the  attempted  retention  of  'free 
enterprise'  is  opposed  to  the 
might  of  our  technology.  Great 
fear  is  expressed  for  the  future 
of  'free  enterprise'  in  the  columns5 
of  our  daily  newspapers,  in  the 
babble  of  our  soothsayers.  Tech- 
nocracy has  no  qualms  about  the 
dissolution  of  'free  enterprise.' 
Its  record  carries  the  stench  of 
adulterated  foods,  crime,  disease, 
malnutrition,  waste,  destruction, 
charity,  slum  areas,  illiteracy,  in- 
security, quackery,  inflation,  debt, 
taxes,  depressions,  shelved  pat- 
ents, and  thousands  of  other  ele- 
ments ot  sabotage  of  the  general 
welfare.  'Free  enterprise'  only 
means  freedom  to  maintain  arti- 
ficial scarcity,  freedom  to  operate 
for  'private  gain  against  the  pub- 
lic good.' 

With  fear  of  the  demise  of 
cherished  concepts,  our  liberals 
and  our  reactionaries  scream 
that  if  'free  enterprise'  should  go, 
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then  dictatorship,  totalitarianism, 
fascism,  communism,  or  some  oth- 
er damnation  of  our  society  will 
rise  to  regiment  us  in  something 
far  worse  than  we  have  now. 

This  Continent  faces  inevitable 
social  change.  It  is  time  more  of 
us  were  working  for  that  change 
instead  of  against  it.  It  will  be 
the  greatest  revolutionary  ad- 
vancement of  all  time.  Neither 
fascism  nor  communism  can  be 
designed  to  conform  to  the  speci- 
fications our  Continental  tech- 
nology demands. 

No  Price  System  in  any  guise 
can  be  sufficiently  adapted  to  en- 
sure the  four  freedoms  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  The  four  freedoms 
are  achievable  on  this  Continent 


only  when  our  technology  is  re- 
leased from  its  Price  System 
shackles. 

Let  us  institute  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  the  entirety  of  our  Con- 
tinental operations  to  hasten  con- 
clusion of  the  war  and  to  ensure 
a  minimum  of  oscillation  in  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  Let 
us  operate  with  Total  Conscription 
from  now  until  six  months  after 
the  war  is  ended,  then  let  the 
people  of  this  Continent  decide 
which  way  they  want  to  go.  They 
will  not  require  much  time  to 
swing  into  step  with  our  scien- 
tists, technologists,  and  engineers 
on  the  way  to  the  New  America. 
—Milton  Wildfong 


The  Invention  As  a  Troublemaker 


m  *  A  BANKER  ONCE  DEFINED  AN  INVENTION  as  something 
jr  which  makes  securities  insecure.  Thus,  a  cheap  prefabricated  house, 
n  paid  for  at  $35  down  and  $35  a  month,  that  could  be  set  up  from  a 
truck  in  two  weeks,  would  influence  the  existing  mortgage  market  on 
P'  present  urban  homes.  A  manufacturer  once  built  a  new  factory  and 
eli  equipped  it  with  $100,000  worth  of  new  machinery,  which  he  scrapped 
without  using.  A  new  invention  had  made  it  out-of-date,  and  he  re- 
equipped  it  with  the  new  machines.  Thus  do  inventions  create  busi- 
ness hazards,  and  frequently  downfalls. 

Inventions  make  trouble  not  only  for  business  men,  but  also  for 
statesmen.  These  difficulties  we  call  social  problems.  For  instance, 
machines  that  roll  steel  cold  are  taking  jobs  away  from  thousands 
of  steel  workers  who  have  spent  years  in  developing  their  skills. 
Walking  the  streets,  they  look  for  work  that  cannot  be  found.  Among 
miners  the  new  drilling  and  loading  machinery  is  creating  similar 
havoc.  This  is  called  'the  problem  of  technological  unemployment'; 
res'  rather  impersonal  language  for  one  of  the  most  tragic  of  human 
misfortunes.  — Professor  W.  F.  Ogburn 
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A  Burning  Shame 


For  many  years  Technocracy  has  been  pointing  out  that  the  Pric< 
System  becomes  inoperable  when  confronted  with  abundance.  By 
creating  an  artificial  scarcity,  the  destruction  of  war  materials  is  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  system  running. 


NOT  long  ago  I  had  a  ride 
with  one  of  the  most  noted 
clergymen  in  Canada.  He  had 
served  with  the  RAF  in  the  last 
war.  It  was  one  of  his  tragic 
jobs  to  be  an  unwilling  party  to 
what  he  considered  a  gross  crime. 

It  was  in  England,  when  the 
shooting  was  all  over.  Brand 
new  planes  were  delivered  by  the 
manufacturers  to  the  RAF  depot. 
They  were  flown  once — then  im- 
mediately destroyed  on  the 
ground. 

The  planes  had  to  be  flown  be- 
cause the  standard  war  contract 
stipulated  that.  Otherwise  the 
national  treasury  refused  to  pay. 
But  as  soon  as  the  plane  had  been 
flown  once,  by  men  in  RAF  uni- 
form, the  government's  postwar 
policy  came  into  play. 

That  was  to  destroy  planes  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  swamp- 
ing the  peace-time  markets  of  the 
plane  makers. 

Now  the  news  dispatches  tell 
us  that  we  are  doing  the  very 
same  thing  here  in  Canada.     Re- 
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putable  newspapers  in  Alberts 
talk  of  the  million-dollar  bonfire 
in  which  large  numbers  of  train- 
ing planes  were  consigned  to  the 
flames.  The  most  sinister  feature 
of  the  whole  affair  is  that  the 
newspapers  were  not  allowed  tc 
have  their  own  reporters  and 
photographers  on  the  spot  tc 
cover  the  event  as  fully  as  it 
should  have  been. 

Surely  the  whole  matter  is  one 
on  which  there  should  be  a  na 
tional  showdown.  The  sooner  the 
better.  If  we  are  to  wreck  and 
destroy  valuable  commodities — 
simply  to  preserve  profitable 
markets  for  peacetime  manufac 
turers — then  we  have  learned 
little  from  this  war. 

The  necessary  waste  of  war  is 
bad  enough.  But  unnecessary 
waste,  after  the  war  is  over,  is  an 
outrage. 

There  are  only  two  possible 
reasons  why  such  equipment  or 
supplies  should  be  burned  or 
destroyed: 

Because  they  are  of  no  value 
to  any  individual  or  public  body; 
or   because   cost   of   disposing   of 
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them  is  greater  than  the  returns 
from  the  disposal  .... 

Not  a  single  stick  of  war  ma- 
terial should  be  destroyed  if  such 
is  of  value  to  anybody  in  Canada 
or  elsewhere.  If  the  government 
can't  sell  any  particular  item  let 
its  servants  try  giving  the  stuff 
away.  If  nobody  wants  to  buy 
surely  the  thing  to  do  is  to  say 
'come  and  get  it.'  Then  if  nobody 
wants  the  stuff  as  a  gift  it  will  be 
time  to  burn  or  bury  it.  Not  be- 
fore. 

The  excuse  is  made  that  the 
planes  burned  in  Alberta  were 
not  air-worthy.  Maybe  so.  But 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
well-trained  young  aircraftsmen 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  buy 


those  old  planes  for  a  few  dollars 
and  who  would  have  been  not 
only  able  but  glad  to  refit  them  to 
pass  all  reasonable  tests. 

The  real  reason — many  of  us 
believe — is  the  same  as  after  the 
last  war.  The  manufacturers  of 
planes  and  cars  and  trucks  and 
blankets,  and  everything  else 
from  shoes  to  ships  and  sealing 
wax,  want  the  government  to 
burn  or  bury  everything  left  over 
from  the  war. 

They  don't  want  farmers  to 
buy  jeeps  for  $50,  nor  farmers' 
wives  to  buy  good  blankets  for  a 
dollar  apiece.  They  want  to  keep 
the  public  scarcity  system  and 
the  big  private  profits  to  go  with 
it.  — Elmore  Philpott 


Foreign  Trade  and  Prosperity! 

FOR  THOSE  POLITICIANS  who  are  continually  leading  American 
producers  and  Labor  astray  by  promising  the  restoration  of  foreign 
trade,  and  for  those  who  are  still  looking  to  foreign  trade  to  bring 
prosperity  to  the  American  nation  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  following:  In  1933  President  Roosevelt  commissioned  George 
Peek,  the  nation's  leading  foreign  trade  expert,  to  prepare  a  report 
of  America's  foreign  trade  between  the  years  1896  and  1934,  a  period 
of  38  years.  With  the  $50,000  furnished  Mr.  Peek  he  began  his  survey 
and  one  year  later  submitted  it  to  Roosevelt.  No  one  ever  heard  any- 
thing about  it  as  Peek  concluded  his  report  with  this  statement:  'Our 
foreign  trade  for  the  38  years  between  1896  and  1934  did  not  bring  us 
a  profit,  but  brought  us  instead  a  loss  of  $22  billion.'  So  dear  reader, 
if  we  recover  our  foreign  trade,  as  promised  by  the  politician,  we  are 
sunk!  — California  Mining  Journal 
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Parking  Headache?    Try  a  TC  Pill     : 

Our  present  parking  problem  is  a  headache  to  the  public  and  traffic 
officers  alike.  Total  Conscription  of  all  means  of  transportation 
would  not  only  relieve  our  traffic  congestion  but  would  conserve 
a  huge  supply  of  gasoline. 


EVERY  weekday  Vancouver 
traffic  officers  patrol  the 
streets  affixing  tickets  on  auto- 
mobiles for  parking  infractions. 
Though  these  infractions  run  the 
gamut  of  all  imaginable  offences, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of 
them  represent  charges  of  over- 
time parking  and  of  parking  in 
prohibited  or  restricted  areas. 
The  unfortunate  delinquents  who 
have  the  dubious  privilege  of 
owning  the  offending  vehicles 
may  settle  their  debt  with  society 
hy  paying  a  two  dollar  fine  with- 
in 48  hours  or  else  receive  a  sum- 
mons to  court. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the 
issuance  of  these  many  parking 
tickets?  The  system  was  insti- 
tuted several  years  ago,  and  liter- 
ally thousands  of  tickets  are  given 
out  each  year — 7500  annually  is 
the  past  eight  years'  average — 
so  now  it  may  be  observed  with 
some  authority  just  how  effective 
the  system  has  been. 

Despite  the  persistence  of  Van- 
couver's boys  in  blue,  their  ef- 
forts have  in  no  way  solved  the 
parking  problem.  There  are  as 
many  cars  lining  the  curbs  of  our 


busiest  thoroughfares  today  as 
there  ever  were,  and  they  just  as 
persistently  continue  to  defy  the 
city  parking  by-laws.  Is  it  that 
these  car  owners  are  inveterate 
offenders  who  willingly  and 
knowingly  continue  the  same 
practices  day  after  day  in  open 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  who  hope 
that  such  actions  will  ultimately 
discourage  the  police  into  leaving 
them  alone? 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  just 
average  citizens  who  attempt  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  law-abid- 
ing. Why  then,  do  they  contin- 
ue parking  their  vehicles  in 
wrong  places  and  for  longer  times 
than  they  are  supposed  to? 

The  answer  is  simple.  There 
is  no  other  place  to  park  their 
cars.  True,  there  are  a  few  small 
parking  lots  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city  which  rent  their 
facilities,  and  some  concerns  run 
parking  lots  in  conjunction  with 
their  businesses  for  the  use  of 
their  customers,  but  these  do  not 
begin  to  handle  the  number  of 
private  vehicles  which  daily  come 
into  the  metropolitan  area,  so  the 
bulk  of  the  car  owners  have  no 
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alternative  but  to  park  on  the 
streets.  In  order  to  avoid  over- 
time infringements,  many  of  them 
periodically  move  their  cars  from 
one  spot  to  another,  but  this  in 
no  way  alleviates  the  parking 
problem,  as  other  vehicles  im- 
mediately move  into  the  places 
they  have  vacated. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  cars 
are   not   allowed   to    park    in    a 
given  place    indefinitely    without 
being  troubled.  Ineffective  as  the 
solution  has  proven,  the  reasons 
for  restricting  parking  are  sound. 
Essentially,  the  purpose  of  thor- 
oughfares is  for  moving  vehicles, 
i  not   parked    ones.     Hence,    each 
static    automobile   is   an  obstacle 
to  traffic  as  it  lessens  the  usable 
portion  of  the  street  by  the  width 
:  of   the    automobile.      If   cars   are 
parked  on  both  sides  of  the  street 
as  they   usually  are,   at  least   12 
feet  of  the  street's  width  is  lost 
to  moving  traffic.     Consequently, 
comparatively  narrow  streets  are 
subjected   to    even    greater   con- 
gestion than  they  would  normally 
have,    thus    increasing    the    acci- 
dent potential  in  the  area  where 
such     potential     is     already     the 
highest  of  any  portion  of  the  city. 
Is   there   no   solution     to     this 
seemingly      perplexing      problem 
which  has  so  long  vexed  the  traf- 
fic authorities  of  this  city?  There 
obviously  is,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  will  ever  be  applied  within  the 
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framework  of  the  existing  society, 
for  it  is  a  problem  which  provides 
considerable  'moolah'  for  the  civic 
coffers.  Kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs  even  if  it  does 
get  in  the  way  all  the  time? 
Hardly. 

Technocracy  holds  the  answer 
to  the  situation  in  its  victory  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription,  and 
since  the  slogan  of  this  program 
is  'National  Service  from  All  and 
Profits  to  None,'  the  question  of 
revenue  is  not  considered.  Ser- 
vice in  the  national  crisis  is  the 
sole  criterion  upon  which  actions 
are  taken. 

Before  presenting  the  solution, 
let  us  examine  the  use  of  private 
vehicles  from  the  standpoint  of 
load  factor  efficiency.  To  tech- 
nologists, 'load  factor'  is  a  very 
definite  term  representing  the 
ratio  between  the  amount  of  work 
actually  done  by  a  machine  and 
the  amount  it  was  designed  to  do. 
Hence,  if  the  machine  is  running 
at  full  capacity  for  24  hours  each 
day,  it  is  said  to  be  operating  on 
a  100%  load  factor.  However,  if 
it  is  only  running  6  to  8  hours 
each  day,  it  is  operating  on  load 
factors  of  25%  and  33-1/3%  re- 
spectively. On  this  basis,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  load  factor  for 
passenger  automobiles  is  very 
low.  Seldom  does  a  private  car 
carry  its  full  quota  of  passengers 
except  on  pleasure  trips — in  fact 
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the  national  passenger  average 
for  private  passenger  vehicles  is 
1.75  per  car  including  the  driver 
— and  its  daily  run  generally  con- 
sists of  a  short  run  down  town 
in  the  morning  and  a  return  trip 
in  the  evening  with  possibly  an 
additional  run  at  lunch  time.  Be- 
tween these  brief  periods  of  oper- 
ation, the  vehicle  rests  either  in 
some  parking  lot  or  else  on  the 
side  of  a  street — more  likely  the 
latter.  After  the  day's  work  is 
done,  this  symbol  of  individual 
egotism  is  run  into  the  home  gar- 
age where  it  reposes  in  complete 
idleness  until  the  following  morn- 
ing when  the  same  procedure  is 
repeated.  This  classic  inertia  of 
the  private  automobile  has  result- 
ed in  its  having  a  load  factor  of 
5%!  Thus,  if  we  increased  the 
load  factor  of  operating  vehicles 
to  a  mere  50%,  or  ten  times  the 
present  average,  we  would  still 
obtain  the  same  service  with  only 
l/10th  of  the  cars  now  in  use. 

The  solution,  then,  unfolds  it- 
self. Under  Total  Conscription, 
those  vehicles  which  were  essen- 
tial to  public  service  would  be 
allotted  all  the  fuel  they  required, 
while  the  rest  would  do  without. 
The  present  'honor'  system  of 
rationing  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful, for  many  persons,  parti- 
cularly those  in  low  gasoline  cate- 
gories, have  violated  the  appeal 
to  use   their  allotments  only  for 
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essential  driving  by  using  public 
conveyances  for  normal  use  and 
saving  their  ration  for  pleasure 
driving.  They  would  automatic- 
ally be  ruled  off  the  road  if  their 
fuel  supply  were  eliminated. 

For  greater  material  economy 
and  better  service,  Total  Con- 
scription would  largely  displace 
private  vehicles  by  employing 
public  transit  systems  much  more 
extensively  than  is  done  today. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us 
roughly  compare  the  services 
rendered  by  bus  and  private  car. 
Since  we  are  assuming  a  purely 
hypothetical  case,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  there  are  many 
considerations  which  generally 
enter  the  picture  to  alter  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  they  need 
not  be  taken  into  account  here. 
For  the  most  part  these  considera- 
tions would  swing  the  balance 
heavily  in  favor  of  bus  service, 
so  our  conservative  picture  is  ex- 
tremely beneficent  to  private  car 
operation. 

For  our  purposes,  let  us  con- 
sider a  72-passenger  bus  (maxi- 
mum load  of  a  bus  in  use  on  Van- 
couver streets)  and  a  5-passenger 
car  running  at  full  capacity  for 
one  hour.  They  each  unload  at 
the  half-way  mark  and  return  to 
their  starting  point  with  fresh 
full  capacity  loads,  thus  trans- 
porting respective  totals  of  144 
and  10  passengers  each.    The  bus 
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runs  5  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line  and    the    car    18    miles   to    a 
gallon,   so  if  each  runs   10   miles 
per  hour   (average  bus  speed  in- 
cluding  terminal    stopovers    and 
\  passenger     stops)      they     require 
J  respectively  2  gallons  and  5/9ths 
j   of  a   gallon.     This  divides   down 
1  to  l/72nd  of  a  gallon  per  person 
j   in  the  case  of  the  bus  and  l/18th 
of  a  gallon  per  person  in  the  case 
|  of  the  private  vehicle.     Thus,  to 
j  transport   144   persons    on    these 
J  bases,  it  would  require  2  gallons 
.    as  previously  stated  for  the  bus, 
and  8  gallons  for  the  automobile 
— four  times  as  much! 

Returning  to  the  problem  of 
{  street  space,  we  find  that  to  trans- 
it port  the  72-passenger  bus  load 
j  in  private  5-passenger  cars  would 
|  require  15  of  them,  and  since  each 
j  covers  approximately  one-half 
|  the  space  of  a  bus,  it  would  re- 
quire seven  times  as  much  street 
I  space  to  accommodate  them.  On 
Ij  these  premises,  the  implications 
concerning  parking  are  clear. 

Bus  service,  which  in  Van- 
couver is  only  a  feeder  to  the 
street  electric  railway  system, 
could  be  easily  doubled  and  still 
remain  far  below  the  total  fuel 
requirements  of  privately  owned 
vehicles.  The  resultant  necessary 
increase  of  the  streetcar  service 
is  a  detail  which  would  be  effi- 
ciently and  easily  handled  under 
the  Total  Conscription  program. 
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By  one  stroke,  therefore,  two 
problems  are  solved.  A  huge 
supply  of  gasoline  which  annually 
is  wasted  would  be  conserved  for 
more  urgent  needs,  and  the  cars 
thus  removed  from  the  streets 
would  cease  to  present  a  parking 
problem.  Those  vehicles  which 
were  in  use  would  be  too  busy  to 
make  other  than  necessary  and 
brief  curb  stops  in  providing  their 
service. 

The  advantages  thus  accruing 
to  the  individual  would  obviously 
be  great.  The  car  owner  would 
not  have  to  drive  all  over  town 
looking  for  parking  space;  he 
would  not  have  to  leave  his  work 
every  little  while  to  move  his  car 
to  avoid  getting  a  parking  ticket; 
and  he  would  not  be  continually 
plagued  by  paying  fines  for  a 
condition  which  was  out  of  his 
control. 

Speaking  from  the  point  of 
view  of  community  welfare,  the 
consequent  clearing  off  the  street 
of  parked  vehicles  would  enable 
those  still  operating  in  public  ser- 
vice to  have  complete  freedom  of 
movement  in  utilizing  the  whole 
street  and,  incidentally,  would 
cut  to  a  fraction  the  accident 
potential  which  now  exists. 

Total  Conscription  is  the  ans- 
wer to  this  and  other  problems  to 
which  the  existing  controls  can 
offer  no  solution. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 
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PMH  -  Production  Per  Manhour 
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Britain  is  beginning  to  see  that  the  cut-throat  competition  for  mar' 
kets  in  the  postwar  world  will  demand  greatly  increased  mechaniz- 
ation of  her  production  facilities.  She  is  comparing  her  'production 
per  manhour'  with  that  of  the  United  States. 


LONDON— T  he  war  has 
brought  forth  many  a  new 
phrase  and  abbreviation.  But  the 
one  most  likely  to  stick  in  busi- 
ness usage  after  the  war  over 
here  is  PMH — production  per 
manhour. 

This  newcomer  to  the  indus- 
trial lexicon  made  quite  an  illus- 
trious debut  last  October  in  the 
Piatt  report  on  the  cotton  textile 
mission  to  the  United  States.  (See 
The  Financial  Post,  Feb.  3,  1945, 
U.  S.  Letter.)  That  report  will 
be  recalled  as  putting  the  British 
cotton  industry  in  a  very  poor 
light  as  compared  with  the  Am- 
erican industry  and  noting  among 
other  things,  that  the  British 
'PMH'  in  certain  operations  of 
cotton  textile  business  is  less  than 
the  American  by  as  much  as  89 
percent. 

At  the  time  of  its  appearance 
the  Piatt  report  was  something  of 
a  bombshell  and  since  then  a  good 
many  Britons  have  been  doing  a 
lot  of  wondering  about  other  in- 
dustries. They  have  been  asking: 
'if  British  PMH  is  as  much  lower 
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than  the  American  in  the  cotton 
industry — in  which  we  are  wont 
to  claim  pre-eminence — how 
much  lower  is  it  in  the  steel  and 
coal  mining  industries  in  which 
America  has  made  vast  technical 
strides?' 

During  the  past  few  months  the 
problem  of  exports  has  assumed 
prime  national  importance  and 
the  British  realize  that  it  will  be 
a  mighty  hard  thing  to  increase 
their  export  trade  after  the  war 
without  turning  on  all  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

Sir  Walter  Citrine,  trade  union 
chief,  declared  in  a  recent  article 
that  the  reason  American  output 
is  markedly  higher  than  British 
'lies  in  the  greater  readiness  to 
install  and  use  machinery.'  Sir 
Walter  added: 

'Many  jobs  that  are  laboriously 
performed  by  hand  in  this  coun- 
try are  done  by  machines  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
capital  equipment  in  Britain  is 
obsolete.  We  need  new  and  im- 
proved machinery.  The  readiness 
to  scrap  old  machines  and  replace 
them  by  new  ones  is  very  much 
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more  marked  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Britain.' 

This  need  for  greater  mech- 
anization seems  to  be  fairly  well 
recognized  throughout  British  in- 
dustry. Recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem and  overcoming  it,  however, 
are  two  far  different  things.  An 
ambitious  program  of  mechaniz- 
ation inevitably  ties  in  with  the 
questions  of  financing  conditions, 
taxation  policies  and  to  what  ex- 
tent and  along  what  lines  govern- 
ment is  going  to  direct  postwar 
industry.  Fully  as  important 
would  be  the  understanding  and 
20-operation  of  the  workers. 

Sir  Walter  Citrine  has  express- 
ed that  difficult  latter  phase  this 
way: 

'They   (employers)   are  not  the 

)nly  people  who  have  an  objec- 

ion  to  substituting  machinery  for 

:  nen.    The  trade  unionist  has  seen 

::oo  many  of  his  mates  thrown  out 

)f  work  by  that  process  to  like 

jr;t  very  much.    The  trouble  is  that 

vhen  machines  or  new  methods 

>f  production   are   employed   the 

imediate   effect    is    to    displace 

ibor. 

'I  know,  of  course,  that  this  is 
■nly  a  means  to  an  end.  The  real 
•urpose  is  cheaper  production, 
nd  eventually  the  cheaper  you 
sell  goods  the  more  of  them 
re  likely  to  be  bought.  But  that 
5  not  much  consolation  to  the 
?llow  who  has  been  thrown  out 


of  work  in  the  process.' 

British  industrialist  Sir  Arnold 
Gridley  has  given  four  rules  for 
attainment  of  highest  economic 
PMH.     Here  they  are: 

1.  Provide  and  maintain  mach- 
inery equipment  as  nearly  100% 
up-to-date  as  possible  and  justi- 
fiable. 

2.  Set  time  and  rate  for  each 
operation — such  calculation  to  be 
by  a  true  expert — to  enable  the 
average  operator  to  earn  ade- 
quate pay,  and  the  exceptionally 
skilled  and  industrious,  a  higher 
reward. 

3.  Abandonment  by  employees 
of  restrictions  limiting  output — 
such  as  claims  for  demarcation, 
the  right  to  decide  number  of 
operators  per  machine,  and  so  on. 

4.  Adoption  of  bonus  schemes 
for  operative  labor  based  on  the 
output  of  the  factory  or  depart- 
ment. 

In  such  ways  British  capital 
and  labor  are  scanning  the  way 
to  greater  productivity  of  labor. 
Stepping  up  PMH  is  felt  to  be  a 
leading  factor  in  maintaining  a 
high  level  of  employment  but  the 
method  of  achieving  it  must  be 
of  an  almost  revolutionary  char- 
acter; will  make  demands  on  the 
understanding,  imagination  and 
ambition  of  employer  and  em- 
ployees alike  which  may  test  the 
resiliency  and  character  of  British 
industrial  life  as  a  whole. 
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Visual  Education  of  History 


A  visit  to  Chicago's  fourteen-ucre  'Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.' 
The  exhibits  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  applying  science  to  human 
affairs.  Why  not  utilize  science  for  distribution  as  well  as  produc- 
tion ? 
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LIBRARIES  throughout  North 
America  provide  detailed 
history  in  printed  form;  but  to 
see  man's  scientific  progress  in 
actual  exhibits  as  shown  in  Chi- 
cago's fourteen  acre  'Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry'  causes 
greater  appreciation  of  the  ma- 
chine-age environment  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  founder  of  this  muse- 
um, realized  that  the  significance 
of  scientific  progress  is  more  im- 
pressive when  viewing  the  con- 
trast between  yesterday's  slow 
hand-methods  and  today's  mass 
production  machine-methods. 

Every  Technocrat  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  theme  express- 
ed by  all  these  exhibits  which 
prove  that  'Science  discerns  the 
Laws  of  Nature;  and  Industry 
applies  these  laws  to  the  Needs 
of  Man.'  This  same  theme  is  also 
the  basis  of  Technocracy,  which 
is  'Science  Applied  to  the  Social 
Order.' 

Citizens  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  this  outstanding  museum 
will  see  many  exhibits  of  indus- 
trial progress  actually  in  full  op- 
eration.    Each  section  is  grouped 
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into  sequences,  tracing  early  dis- 
coveries up  to  present  day  pro- 
duction. Students  will  realize 
that  as  scientific  research  estab-| 
lishes  more  facts,  so  production 
methods  become  more  efficient. 
Even  today,  North  America  could 
convert  extraneous  energy  at  a 
rate  that  would  ensure  every  citi- 
zen a  high  standard  of  living  from 
birth  to  death;  including  an  a- 
bundance  of  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, health-conveniences,  educa- 
tion-facilities, entertainment,  etc. 
All  this  can  be  realized  as  soon^ 
as  we  are  willing  to  distribute 
goods  and  services  scientifically. 

Entering  this  museum  we  find 
the  'Periodic  Table  of  the  Ele- 
ments' where  each  of  the  92  ele- 
ments is  on  display,  the  samples 
showing  how  they  are  used  foi 
the  benefit  and  convenience  o\ 
man.  This  exhibit  points  out  thai 
these  elements  are  the  building 
blocks  of  the  universe;  and  i 
study  of  chemistry  proves  thai 
the  earth  and  all  matter  upon  ii 
are  composed  of  various  combina 
tions  of  these. 

The  agriculture  section  provide- 
exhibits  illustrating  the  story  o 
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farm  machinery  from  the  early 
Babylonian  stick-plow  up  to  the 
present.  A  contrast  between  an- 
cient and  modern  seeders  is 
shown,  and  the  development  of 
the  reaper  is  explained  by  a  series 
of  models  that  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  sickle  to  the  modern  binder 
and  thresher.  Milling  processes 
are  shown  from  crude  mill  stones 
of  Indian  times  to  the  whirling, 
gleaming  rollers  of  today.  (Yes, 
the  more  scientifically  our  food  is 
produced,  the  greater  will  be  the 
available  supplies.  Why  in  this 
day  and  age  of  potential  abund- 
ance should  any  citizen  be  under- 
nourished due  to  lack  of  proper 
foods?  The  interference  consists 
in  our  clinging  to  yesterday's 
Price  System  Control  methods 
which  can  only  distribute  scar- 
city.) 

The  transportation  display  has 
exhibits  of  the  stage-coach,  early 
automobile,  steam  locomotives; 
also  full  size  horse-street-car  and 
cable-street-car — both  of  which 
were  used  in  Chicago  only  39 
years  ago.  'The  story  of  modern 
railroading  is  told  in  the  3,000  sq. 
ft.  miniature  Museum  and  Santa 
Fe  electric  railroad  which  is  kept 
in  constant  operation,  showing 
passenger  and  freight  travel  over 
the  slopes  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
American  desert  with  glimpses  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  California, 
fruit   groves   and   oil    wells,     car 
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shops  and  industrial  plants  served 
by  rail.  Four  trains  and  switch 
engine  operate  on  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  of  track  from  a 
centralized  traffic  control  panel. 
The  system  is  protected  through- 
out by  automatic  block-signals  as 
used   in   present-day   railroading.' 

Exhibits  of  passenger  balloons, 
gliders,  an  early  plane  made  by 
the  Wright  Brothers,  and  full  size 
modern  aircraft  illustrate  rapid 
progress  in  air  transportation. 

These  scientific  improvements 
have  shortened  time-distance  be- 
tween points,  speeding  workmen 
from  home  to  place  of  employ- 
ment; from  city  to  city;  and  from 
one  continent  to  another  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities  greatly  change 
our  environment  and  provide 
many  opportunities  that  did  not 
exist  in  the  horse-buggy  days. 
Nor  can  the  present  population 
on  North  America  ever  go  back 
to  the  slow  environment  that 
Grandpa  existed  in. 

The  physics  section  includes 
exhibits  that  show  the  measure- 
ments of  heat,  light  and  sound; 
time,  magnetism  and  electricity. 
A  beam  of  light,  with  the  aid  of 
photo-electric  cell,  becomes  the 
medium  for  transmitting  music 
through  space.  Gas  filled  tubes 
are  made  to  glow  without  exter- 
nal connections.  A  flashing  stro- 
boscope appears  to  bring  to  rest 
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objects  which  are  spinning  at  a 
dizzy  speed. 

'Yesterday's  Main  Street'  is  a 
full  cobblestone  street,  with  brick 
sidewalks  and  fashion  shops  as 
displayed  in  1910.  This  exhibit 
supposedly  is  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic with  the  inefficiency  of  streets 
and  stores  of  35  years  ago.  But 
to  a  student  of  Technocracy  even 
today's  cluttered  streets  with 
their  dangerous  intersections;  the 
side-walks  packed  with  mobs  of 
people  milling  back  and  forth 
hoping  to  find  bargains;  and  store 
after  store  competing  with  each 
other  in  mass  duplication  as  many 
times  over  as  there  are  blocks  in 
the  city  indicate  little  progress  as 
compared  with  the  over-night 
changes  that  will  take  place  as 
soon  as  Price  System  controls  no 
longer  interfere  with  the  efficient 
distribution  of  goods  and  services. 
Just  as  men  and  women  in  today's 
Armed  Forces  are  provided  with 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  health-ser- 
vices, entertainment,  etc.  without 
unnecessary  advertising,  or  dup- 
lication of  services:  so  could  a 
Technate  guarantee  distribution 
of  abundance  to  all  its  citizens. 

The  medical  science  exhibit 
traces  the  story  of  human  growth 
from  the  first  cell  division  to  the 
adult  structure;  and  the  trans- 
parent model  of  a  woman  pro- 
vides the  visual  material  for  a 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  in- 
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tricacy  of  the  human  body.  The 
glands  of  internal  secretion  are 
spotlighted  on  another  figure  to 
show  them  as  sources  of  vital  hor- 
mones; related  panels  show  the 
physical  results  of  hormone  defi 
ciency,  and  how  subnormal  gland 
activity  may  be  supplemented. 
For  example,  if  the  pituitary 
gland  (located  beneath  the 
brain)  does  not  manufacture  suf- 
ficient hormone  for  normal 
growth  of  the  body,  then  extra 
hormone  secretion  may  be  inject- 
ed to  obtain  required  results.  The 
advance  of  surgery  and  hospital- 
ization is  told  by  a  series  of  dio- 
ramic  scenes  typical  of  the  pre- 
anesthetic operating  room,  and 
before  the  era  of  asceptic  and 
antiseptic  surgery  shown  in  con-  , 
trast  with  a  wholly  modern  oper- 
ating room.  History  tells  us  of 
the  millions  of  mothers  and  babies 
who  lost  their  lives  during  child- 
birth due  to  lack  of  scientific  care. 
We  can  also  multiply  this  total 
many  times  over  for  premature 
deaths  caused  by  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

The  entire  process  of  printing 
production  is  shown  by  modern 
equipment,  including  lithograph 
and  photo-engraving  processes.  In 
contrast  to  the  speed  and  effici- 
ency of  these  machines  is  an  old 
monk  at  his  laborious  task  of 
copying  manuscripts  by  hand. 
Just  stop  a  minute    and    realize 
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how  many  books  would  be  in  our 
libraries  today  if  we  still  depend- 
ed upon  hand  methods.  Consider 
how  many  days,  weeks,  or  maybe 
months  it  would  take  to  repro- 
duce a  daily  newspaper  by  hand! 
Yet  today's  machines  can  easily 
toss  out  a  48-page  newspaper  at 
a  rate  of  1000  copies  per  minute. 

Along  with  models  of  famous 
bridges  and  many  other  exhibits 
in  the  engineering  department  is 
an  operating  model  of  Boulder 
Dam  illustrating  the  workings  of 
this  huge  reclamation  project. 
Scientific  methods  as  used  by  en- 
gineers in  constructing  large 
buildings  and  providing  furnish- 
ings for  them  are  also  on  display. 

A  few  of  the  other  exhibits  are 
a  full-sized  head  frame  and  hoist 
of  the  museum's  working  coal 
mine,  permitting  visitors  to  des- 
cend the  shaft  to  the  train  which 
carries  them  to  the  working  mine 
face.  Also  the  production  of  oil 
from  exploration  in  geological 
strata  below  the  earth  to  the  re- 
fining processes  is  shown  by  dio- 
ramas and  models.  Full  sized 
machines  that  forge  and  shape 
'metals,  including  a  hot  strip  roll- 
ing mill  are  exhibits  in  the  metal 
department;  and  a  blacksmith 
shop  of  the  1850's  is  set  up  along- 


*  ASK  ANY  AMERICAN  what  he  wan 
Security.  He  may  not  use  that  word.  He 
or  even  a  stack  of  sizzling  hot  pancakes, 
more  likely  to  use  the  word   security. 
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side  a  modern  welding  booth. 

Examples  of  power  which 
drives  industry  are  shown  by 
windmills,  water  wheels,  high- 
powered  steam  engines,  electric 
generators,  and  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  An  operating 
replica  of  Newcomen's  atmos- 
pheric engine  (for  70  years  man's 
only  source  of  steam  power) 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  smoothly 
running  Corliss  machine.  A  1,- 
000,000-volt  surge  generator  pro- 
duces man-made  lightning  bolts 
which  shatter  two-by-four  blocks 
of  wood  with  a  thunderous  rever- 
beration that  echoes  throughout 
the  museum.  This  exhibit  shows 
how  the  research  laboratory  cre- 
ates its  own  duplications  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  in  order  to  de- 
velop protective  equipment  that 
will  help  maintain  essential  ser- 
vices and  provide  safe-guards  for 
human  life. 

The  efficiency  of  applying  sci- 
ence to  all  functions  is  proven 
throughout  this  whole  museum 
of  Science  and  Industry. 

If  all  our  progress  to  date  has 
been  made  possible  by  engineers 
using  scientific  methods  for  pro- 
duction, then  why  not  use  these 
same  methods  for  distribution? 

— Cyril  Large 


ts    out    of   this    war   and     he     will     answer 

may  say  a  home  and  family,  a  good  job, 

But   it  is   a   sign   of  the  times  that  he   is 

— Marquis  Childs 
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What's  New  in  Farming? 


A  brief  survey  of  some  recent  agricultural  developments  in  Nortf 
America  reveals  that,  while  production  is  growing  more  and  mon 
efficient  under  the  guidance  of  science  and  technology,  distribution 
grows  more  and  more  muddled  under  the  guidance  of  business 
politics. 

I 
problem   of    low    cost    units   was 


ON  the  farms  of  Canada  and 
the  U.S.,  agricultural  devel- 
opments are  rapidly  becoming 
technological  rather  than  labor- 
ing problems. 

Besides  the  Rototiller  and  oth- 
er special  cultivators  already  on 
farms,  two  new  devices  are  now 
ready — the  Bagan  Soil  Mixer  and 
the  McLaughlin  Soil  Mixer.  The 
Bagan  machine  is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  plows,  discs, 
and  harrows  and  completely  pre- 
pare the  soil  by  one  pass  over  the 
land.  The  McLaughlin  machine 
goes  a  step  farther  to  seed  as  well 
as  prepare  the  soil  in  a  single 
trip,  cutting  down  and  mixing-in 
the  stubble  or  stalks  of  the  pre- 
vious crop. 

Even  the  age-old  method  of 
drying  hay  in  the  sunlight,  with 
its  dependence  upon  the  supply 
of  labor  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather,  is  being  simplified  by 
engineering.  In  the  new  process  of 
barn-drying,  the  hay  is  cut,  mov- 
ed into  the  storage  place,  and 
dried  in  storage.  This  method  of 
curing  hay  by  forced-air-barn- 
drying  threatens  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  labor  of  haying.    The 
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tackled  a  few  years  ago  by  agri 
cultural  engineers  of  the  TV.A 
and  several  installations  were 
tried  out  on  private  farms  undei 
ordinary  working  conditions 
These  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  manufacturers  of  electrica 
equipment,  blowers,  farm  equip- 
ment, and  power  companies  an 
all  set  to  squeeze  in  to  get  a  slice 
of  the  rapidly  expanding  markei 
opened  up  by  this  labor-saving 
development  in  hay  drying. 

With  barn  drying  hay  can  be 
moved  to  the  loft  almost  immedi 
ately  it  is  cut,  thus  avoiding  the 
risk  of  spoilage  by  rain  and  the 
heavy  labor  of  turning  the  hay  ir 
the  field.  The  vitamin  A  factor  ii 
retained  and  the  protein  content 
so  necessary  for  milk  and  meat 
is  higher  than  is  usual  in  fielc 
cured  hay.  Farmers  will  not  have 
to  wait  for  farm  electrification  tc 
install  barn  drying;  gasoline  anc 
diesel  driven  fans  have  alreadj 
proved  satisfactory. 

Another  important  agriculture 
development  is  that  of  using  min 
eral  fertilizers  on  pasture  lands 
This  practice  is  already  creditec 
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vith  producing  heavier  beef  cat- 
le,  more  calves,  and  heavier 
-earlings. 

Experiments  in  feeding  miner- 
Is  to  range  cattle  have  been  car- 
ied  on  for  some  years,  and  best 
esults  appear  to  have  been  ob- 
ained  by  using  the  minerals  as 
ertilizers  rather  than  in  individ- 
ial  doses,  feed  troughs,  or  in 
rinking  water. 

One  experiment  on  fertilized 
asture  with  57  cows  on  640 
cres  showed  an  average  gain  in 
/eight  in  three  years  from  704 
ds.  to  1062  lbs.  Cows  on  the  ad- 
orning unfertilized  640  acres 
lowed  an  average  increase  from 
07  lbs.  to  858  lbs.  in  the  same 
eriod. 

Cows  on  the  unfertilized  pas- 
ire  produced  a  calf  crop  of  90%, 

1c  and  83%  for  the  three  years, 
rith  the  first  year  calves  weigh- 
lg  500  lbs.  at  weaning. 

Cows  on  the  fertilized  pasture 
roduced  a  100%   calf  crop  each 

the  three  years  with  calves 
eighing  544  lbs.  the  first  year 
:  weaning  and  582  lbs.  the  third 
?ar. 

While  production  grows  more 
id  more  efficient  under  the 
lidance  of  science  and  techno- 
gy,  distribution  grows  more  and 
ore  inefficient  and  muddled 
ider  the  guidance  of  politics 
id  business.  And  the  more  ef- 
cient   production   becomes,     the 


more  inefficient  will  be  the  dis- 
tribution, so  long  as  distribution 
is  left  in  the  control  of  politics 
and  business. 

Increased  efficiency  on  the 
farms  has  resulted  in  the  U.S.  de- 
veloping a  tremendous  stockpile 
of  wool.  At  the  end  of  1944  there 
was  on  hand  in  the  U.S.  almost 
three  billion  pounds  of  wool,  e- 
nough  for  about  two  years  peace- 
time requirements  or  one  full 
year  of  wartime  demand. 

Just  over  the  horizon  was  the 
hugh  U.S.  stockpile  of  wool  in 
Australia,  the  approaching  do- 
mestic spring  crop,  and  an  ex- 
pected surplus  in  the  Argentine. 
Just  over  the  horizon  also  was 
victory  for  the  Allies  and  the 
threat  of  peace. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been 
trying  to  get  out  from  under  the 
mountainous  stock  by  means  of 
wool  auctions;  these  have  proved 
partially  successful  in  transfer- 
ring ownership  title  but  not  of 
solving  the  problem  of  surplus. 
Meanwhile  a  great  shortage  of 
woolen  goods  exists  all  over 
North  America. 

The  surplus  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  corn  in  the  U.S.  is  even  more 
frightening  to  business  and  poli- 
tics than  the  wool  supply.  The 
latest  'emergency  plan'  is  to  pur- 
chase surplus  corn,  cotton,  and 
wheat  on  the  domestic  market 
and  to  sell    the     commodities     a- 
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broad  at  world  prices,  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury  taking  the  loss  on 
the  deals.  It  is  exected  that  such 
deals  will  cost  the  U.S.  more  than 
the  $3  billion  already  set  aside 
for  the  C.C.C.,  or  a  loss  of  about 
30%  on  all  dumping  of  the  three 
main  agricultural  'problems.' 


More  than  three  thousand  mi 
lion  dollars  taken  from  taxpayei 
to  be  given  back  to  taxpayers  s 
that  grains  and  cotton  can  t 
dumped  abroad,  and  can  be  kep 
scarce  enough  here  to  keep  th 
price  up! 

—Research  Committee,  12349 


A  New  Building  Material 


LONDON. — Using  the  ash  remaining  from  the  burning  of  pulve 
ized  coal  in  power  stations,  British  scientists  announced  th; 
they  have  developed  a  building  material  which  they  feel  will  be  e? 
tremely  economical  and  useful  in  the  reconstruction  period  Britain  h 

before  her  after  the  war. 
■ 
B.  N.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Industrial  and  Engineering  Develoj 

ment  Association  which  did  the  research  on  the  new  material,  said  th 

government's  department  of  scientific  and  industrial  research  is  no 

testing  the  new  material  for  qualities  of  heat-resistance  and  strengtl 

The  composition  developed  from  the  ash  which  had  not  only  been 
useless  by-product  of  power  plants  to  date  but  which  has  also  posed 
problem  of  disposal  for  the  stations,  is  held  to  be  fireproof.  It  is  said  1 
gain  strength  with  age,  to  be  vermin-proof  and  capable  of  being  plaste] 
ed,  papered,  painted,  and  sawn  to  any  shape  desired. 

More  than  800,000,000  bricks  or  nearly  enough  for  an  estimated  K 
year  postwar  building  program  could  be  produced  from  the  ash  no 
thrown  away  by  power  plants. 

Building  interests  in  America  and  in  Australia  are  reported  inte: 
ested  in  the  new  process.  — Vancover  News-Hera! 
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*  THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  that  in  the  first  years  after  the  war  the  blacklog 
consumer  requirements  (for  housing,  refrigerators  and  such)  coupled  with  t 
necessity  of  sending  goods  for  rehabilitating  the  war  torn  areas,  will  provide  a  mark 
for  our  manufacturing.  But  after  this  immediate  transition  period  we  may  ha 
difficulty  in  finding  markets  for  all  the  produce  of  our  present  industrial  strengt 
War  with  its  destruction  produces  a  constant  market — by  blowing  up  our  productic 
Peace  does  not.  — A  Citizen's  Forum — Of  Things  to  Cor 
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anacla's  Iron  Mining  Industry 


A  review  of  recent  important  developments  in  Canada's  iron  mining 
industry.  Under  the  technological  impact  of  Total  War  this  country- 
has   made  tremendous   industrial  strides. 


^  ANADA'S  iron  mining  in- 
dustry is  expected  to  'come 
lto  its  own'  this  year  and  barring 
nforeseen  happenings,  1945  may 
rell  prove  the  greatest  yet  from 
le  standpoint  of  iron  ore  produc- 
on. 

Optimism  is  based  primarily 
pon  the  fact  that  first  really 
irge-scale  production  is  expected 
Lis  year  from  Steep  Rock  Iron 
[ines  and  Michipicoten  Iron 
tines. 

This  country  has  never  reach- 
the  point  of  supplying  the  re- 
tirements of  its  domestic  steel 
idustry.  But  a  step  forward  in 
direction  is  being  achieved 
lis  year  with  these  two  great 
>n  ore  deposits  being  placed  in 

luctiorL 

For  some  years  now  the  major 
1  companies  in  Canada,  with 
exception  of  Algoma  Steel 
)rp.,  have  imported  the  great 
of  their  iron  ore  require- 
?nts.  Only  in  1942  did  Domin- 
Steel  &  Coal  Corp.  reopen  an 
iron  mine  at  Bathurst,  N.B. 
meet    emergency    needs,    and 
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even  this  has  now  been  closed 
down. 

From  this  it  may  readily  be 
seen  that  while  the  output  of 
Steep  Rock  and  Michipicoten 
Iron  Mines  will  not  fill  all  re- 
quirements, it  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry not  only  now  but  in  the 
postwar  period.  Most  of  the  ore 
will  probably  be  sold  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  further  strengthening 
our  exchange  position. 

First  large-scale  production 
from  the  deposits  at  Steep  Rock 
Lake,  near  Atikokan,  Ont,  the 
largest  known  hematite  deposit 
in  Canada,  is  scheduled  for  1945. 
Present  plans  call  for  mining  150,- 
000  to  200,000  tons  of  ore  from 
the  'B'  ore  body  before  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  next  spring. 

During  the  1945  shipping  sea- 
son officials  are  hopeful  of  mov- 
ing over  a  million  tons  of  ore  with 
two  million  tons  planned  for  ship- 
ment each  of  the  years  1946  and 
1947. 

While  some  production — less 
than  25,000  tons — was  taken  from 
the  Steep  Rock  mine  towards  the 
end  of  1944,  operations  were  cur- 
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tailed  temporarily  due  to  a  slide 
of  gelatinous  ooze  in  the  drained 
portion  of  the  bed  of  Steep  Rock 
Lake.  However,  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  removing  the  slime 
from  the  locale  of  the  original 
open  cut  operation  and  within  a 
few  months  mining  operations 
should  be  on  an  all-out  basis. 

Over  $10  million  have  been  ex- 
pended to  make  the  output  of 
Steep  Rock  available  to  steel  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  program  involved 
the  major  task  of  diverting  the 
Seine  River  to  a  new  westerly 
course  and  pumping  out  of  Steep 
Rock  Lake.  Dockage  facilities 
have  been  erected  at  Port  Arthur 
and  will  be  in  use  this  spring, 
while  a  spur  line  has  been  con- 
structed from  the  mine  to  the 
C.N.R.  line  at  Atikokan. 

Since  the  'B'  ore  body  is  the 
most  accessible  and  lends  itself  to 
open  pit  operations,  first  mining 
will  be  of  ore  from  this  deposit. 
Ore  reserves  here  are  estimated 
at  some  20  million  tons  of  high- 
grade  iron.  The  bulk  of  this  will 
be  available  to  open  pit  mining. 
The  'A'  zone  is  indicated  as  hav- 
ing some  11  million  tons  of  ore, 
with  the  'C  body  in  the  East 
Bay  area  likely  to  remain  as  a 
reserve  for  the  future. 

Most  of  the  ore  produced  by 
Steep  Rock  will  be  shipped  to 
steel  mills  in  the  United  States. 
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This  is  part  of  a  deal  complet 
with  the  U.S.  Government  w! 
provided  a  $5,000,000  loan  to  c 
velop  the  property.  The  ore  e 
ported  in  1944  measured  fully  i 
to  expectations  and  sale  has  be« 
assured  at  favorable  prices  of 
ore  that  can  be  produced  in  194 

The  second  new  mine  schedul 
to  inaugurate  production  tl 
year  is  the  Josephine  mine 
Michipicoten  Iron  Mines,  own 
jointly  by  Sherritt  Gordon  a 
Frobisher  Exploration  Co.,  i. 
latter  a  subsidiary  of  Ventui 
Ltd.  Decision  to  equip  this  pre 
erty  for  production  was  made  Is 
last  fall.  Plans  call  for  the  mi 
to  be  ready  to  produce  by 
start  of  the  1945  shipping  seasc 
It  is  expected  that  the  ore  will 
handled  in  the  steel  plant  of  1 
goma  Steel  Corp.  at  Sault  S 
Marie. 

In  addition  to  the  Joseph! 
mine,  which  has  been  develop 
from  a  shaft  sunk  over  1,000 
Michipicoten  Iron  Mines  owns  t 
adjacent  Ruth  property  which  h 
not  been  explored  undergrou 
but  which  from  drilling,  is  kno^ 
to  possess  a  great  tonnage  of  s: 
erite  iron  ore.  A  third  proper 
the  Lucy,  is  yet  to  be  tested  l 
shows  siderite  iron  ore  simi] 
to  the  Ruth. 

In  May,  1944,  total  reserves 
hematite  and  siderite  ore  at  t 
Josephine    and    Ruth    propert 
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]*  *rere  estimated  at  31.8  million 
ions  grading  approximately  31 (  '< 
ron.  The  deposit  on  the  former 
ontains  an  estimated  3.2  million 
Ions  averaging  53.94$  iron,  while 
he  Ruth  reserves  are  28.6  million 
ons,  including  16.8  million  tons 
»f  low  silica  siderite  averaging 
4.54';  iron  and  11.7  million  tons 
>f  high  silica  siderite,  averaging 
!6.57r>;    iron  and  21.46%  silica. 

Sintering     tests    have     demon- 
strated tnat  ore  sinters  of  excel- 
ent  quality  can  be  produced  from 
r    ifosephine    hematite,    from    Ruth 
ow  silica  siderite,  as  well  as  from 
various  mixtures  of  the  two. 

Another  potential  source  of 
iron  in  the  raw  state — and  one 
vhich  rates  as  one  of  the  most 
mportant  deposits  developed  in 
my  iron  range  in  Canada — is  the 
joulais  River  deposit  of  Algoma 
Dre  Properties,  wholly-owned 
Subsidiary  of  Algoma  Steel  Corp. 
•This  subsidiary,  which  owns 
mmerous  mining  claims  in  the. 
\lgoma  district,  Northern  Ont- 
ario, has  conducted  many  thou- 
sand feet  of  diamond  drilling 
itince  1940  on  the  Goulais  prop- 
erty. This  work  has  indicated 
upwards  of  100  million  tons  of 
nagnetite  concentrating  ore.  It 
ias  been  estimated  that  a  concen- 
trate with  a  65%  iron  content  can 
oe  turned  out  from  the  Goulais 
>re. 

The  deposit  lies  about  12  miles 
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east  of  the  Algoma  Central  & 
Hudson  Bay  Railroad  and  some 
50  miles  north  east  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  site  of  the  parent  com- 
pany's steel  plant.  The  ore  body 
has  been  cut  in  drilling  to  a  depth 
of  2,200  ft.  where  the  width  and 
grade  is  reported  to  be  of  a  better 
average  than  the  ore  nearer  the 
surface. 

While  no  specific  proposal  has 
been  arranged  for  placing  this 
property  in  production,  it  appears 
quite  possible  that  Algoma  Steel 
Corp.  may  'repeat'  with  Goulais 
River  its  experience  with  its  new 
Helen  deposit. 

The  Helen  deposit  of  Algoma 
Steel,  Ontario's  major  iron  mine, 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  bodies  of  iron  ore  in 
Canada,  consisting  almost  entire- 
ly of  siderite.  The  ore  as  ex- 
tracted has  a  35%  iron  content 
and  requires  benefication  to  in- 
crease the  iron  content  to  around 
51%.  The  ore  is  processed  in  a 
plant  which  has  a  capacity  of  over 
450,000  tons  annually. 

During  1944,  Algoma  Ore  Prop- 
erties produced  and  shipped  473,- 
744  tons  of  sinter,  compared  with 
414,602  tons  in  1943.  The  sinter 
is  sold  for  use  in  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian furnaces  and  continues  to 
give  satisfaction. 

Throughout  Canada,  investiga- 
tions have  been  proceeding  for  a 
period  of  years  for  the  discovery 
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of  iron  ore  deposits.  At  least 
100  places  in  Ontario  have  been 
spotted  as  bearing  iron  ore  occur- 
rances  of  varying  grade.  For 
years  the  Iron  Mountain  prop- 
erty near  Sudbury  has  been 
known,  but  its  remote  location 
and  reported  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  economic  concentration 
have  apparently  left  this  property 
in  the  throes  of  forgotten  things 
recently.  However,  the  property 
offers  possibilities  for  turning  out 
large  tonnages  of  iron  sinter  when 
the  shortage  of  high  grade  iron 
ore  becomes  more  acute. 

Sherritt  Gordon  and  Frobisher 
Exploration  have  partially  outlin- 
ed a  deposit  of  manganese-bearing 
hematite  at  Strawhat  Lake  near 
Steep  Rock,  but  it  is  thought  that 
considerably  more  work  will  be 
necessary  before  production  plans 
could  be  entertained. 

Large  iron  ore  deposits  are 
known  to  exist  on  the  Belcher 
Islands  in  Hudson  Bay,  but  they 
are  relatively  inaccessible. 

Labrador  Mining  and  Explora- 
tion Co.,  controlled  by  Hollinger 
Consolidated,  has  discovered  sev- 
eral large  high-grade  hematite 
iron  deposits  on  its  extensive  tract 
of  land  in  Labrador,  held  under 
a  concession  from  the  Newfound- 
land Government. 

The  Sawyer  Lake  deposit  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
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work  conducted  there.  The  maj 
nitude  of  the  deposit  has  not  y< 
been  determined  but  early  su 
face  work  indicated  a  total  i 
32,000  tons  of  ore  per  foot  i 
depth  with  grade  estimated  i 
average  65.5%  iron. 

Drilling  has  been  conducte 
during  1943  and  1944  and  whi. 
results  are  not  known,  it  is  r< 
ported  that  one  drill  hole  retun 
ed  an  average  of  68%  iron  for  tr. 
200  ft.  of  depth  probed.  Othc 
holes  are  said  to  have  yielde 
similar  high  grade  results.  TT. 
other  deposits  also  indicate 
large  tonnage  of  high-grade  or 
but  officials  have  not  yet  release 
details  as  to  potential  grade  an 
tonnage. 

Proximity  of  waterpower  d< 
velopment  at  the  Grand  Falls  o 
the  Hamilton  River  gives  it  in 
portant  status.  However,  diff 
culties  are  presented  in  gettin 
out  the  ore  with  construction  c 
a  railway  said  to  be  necessar 
to  ship  it  to  the  St.  Lawrenc 
River. 

The   Wabana   mines     on     Be 
Island,       Newfoundland,       whic  ! 
have  huge  reserves  of  high-grad ': 
iron,  are  the  chief  source  of  iro 
ore  for  Dominion  Steel  and  Co< 
Corp.    Due  to  shipping  condition 
the   mines    are   not   operating  z 
full  capacity.    In  1944,  high  grad 
Brazilian     ore      was     added 
'sweeten'  the  Newfoundland  pre 
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,0(,  luct  and   thus  permit  more  effi- 
ient  operations. 

In  Western  Canada,  there  are 
i  considerable  number  of  deposits 
>oth  on  Vancouver  Island  and  on 
he  mainland  of  British  Colum- 
bia. Privateer  Mine,  which  until 
.tfov.  1943,  operated  a  gold  mine 
n  the  Zeballos  area,  Vancouver 
sland,  is  investigating  the  possi- 
bilities of  establishing  an  iron  and 
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steel  industry  on  the  west  coast 
through  Zeballos  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.  Privateer  owns  iron  claims 
in  the  Zeballos  valley  on  which  a 
considerable  deposit  of  high- 
grade  magnetite  ore  occurs  and 
directors  have  been  given  neces- 
sary authority  to  carry  on  a  study 
of  the  project  and  to  bring  it  to 
production    if    results    warrant 


Victors  for  Their  Stockholders 


ft-     ONE   CANNOT  MOVE   about   in  Washington,   without   bumping 

a  Into  the  fact  that  we  are  running  two    wars — a    foreign    war    and    a 

lomestic  war.     The  domestic  war  front  is  in  the  various  war  boards. 

r  j  j2very  great  commodity  industry  in  this  country  is  organized  nationally 

ind  many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  parts  of  great  national 

organizations,  cartels,  agreements,  which  function  on  both  sides  of  the 

11  oattlefront.    Here  in  Washington  every  industry  is  interested  in  saving 

ts  own  self.     It  wants  to  come  out  of  the  war  with  a  whole  hide  and 

>fe  r^vith  its  organization  unimpaired  legally  or  illegally. 

One  is  surprised  to  find  men  representing  great  commodity  trusts 
i  :>r  agreements  or  syndicates  planted  in  the  various  war  boards.     It 
,s  silly  to  say  New  Dealers  run  this  show.     It's  largely  run  by  ab- 
sentee owners  of  amalgamated  wealth  ....  for  the  most  part  these 
Canagerial    magnates    are    decent,    patriotic    Americans.      They    have 
eat  talents.     If  you  touch  them  in  nine  relations  out  of  ten  they  are 
?dndly,   courteous,   Christian   gentlemen.     But   in   the   tenth   relation, 
p  inhere  it  touches  their  own  organization,  they  are  stark  mad,  ruthless, 
unchecked  by  God  or  man,  paranoiacs,  in  fact,  as  evil  in  their  design 
'  as  Hitler. 

They  are  determined  to  come  out  of  this  war  victors  for  their 
Dwn  stockholders — which  is  not  surprising  ....  These  international 
:ombinations  of  industrial  capital  are  fierce  troglodyte  animals  with 
tremendous  power  and  no  social  brains.  They  hover  like  an  old 
silurian  reptile  about  our  decent,  more  or  less  Christian  civilization — 
like  dragons  in  this  modern  day  when  dragons  are  supposed  to  be 
lead.  —William  Allen  White 
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Hotes  on  Organization 


The  efforts  of  Technocracy  Inc.  are  directed  towards  the  installatio 
of  a  new  social  mechanism  not  at  the  mitigation  of  its  many  ulcerou 
parts.  The  injection  of  any  obstructing  influences  cannot  be  tole) 
ated. 


IN  BRINGING  the  principles  of 
Technocracy  before  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent,  a  technique  of 
approach  has  been  necessitated 
which  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  any  political  organization 
which  seeks  to  enlist  public  sup- 
port. The  reason  can  be  made 
clear:  the  average  citizen  has  so 
long  been  subjected  to  the 
smoothly  phrased,  apparently  sin- 
cere, oratorical  and  emotional 
flights  of  soothing  nonsense  de- 
livered by  politicians  that  he  has 
become  apathetic  and  unable  to 
reason  things  out  clearly  for  him- 
self. If  Technocracy  is  to  receive 
from  all  citizens  the  attention  it 
merits,  then  it  must  blast  its  way 
into  the  consciousness  of  thoso 
citizens  in  order  to  jar  loose  their 
mental  machinery  which  has 
bogged  down  in  a  sea  of  adroit 
words  and  catch  phrases. 

The  political  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Price  System  of  this  Con- 
tinent. They  are  the  purveyors  of  scar- 
city, the  merchandisers  of  national  debt, 
and  the  sowers  of  National  dissolution. 
They  are  the  ballyhooers  of  public  con- 
fidence and  the  salesmen  of  sucker  bait 
to   their    citizens.     The    political    govern- 
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ments  of  the  United  States  and  Canad 
are  the  institutional  blockades  to  socis 
progress. 

But  this  Continent  has  a  rendezvou 
with  destiny  and  in  that  destiny  lies  th 
future  of  civilization.  That  destiny  wi! 
not  tolerate  the  politician  and  poverty 
the  economic  pestilence  of  this  Pric 
System.  This  Continent  has  no  choic 
but  to  lead  the  march  of  civilizatior 
The  opportunity  is  given  to  no  othe 
Continent.  The  twentieth  century  b< 
longs  to  North  America.  This  Contii 
ent's  rendezvous  with  destiny,  its  task,  i 
the  elimination  of  human  toil  and  th 
installation  of  security  and  abundance 
This  Continent  will  have  its  rendezvou 
with  destiny  within  the  next  few  year 
and  upon  this  generation  of  Nort! 
Americans  will  fall  the  competent  an 
orderly  achievement  of  a  new  civilizi 
tion.  This  generation  of  North  Amer 
cans  has  the  men,  the  materials,  an 
the  machinery  for  its  accomplishment. 

Technocracy  Inc.  charges  the  politica 
administrations,  the  corporate  entei 
prises,  and  the  debt  merchants  of  th  ^ 
United  States  and  Canada  with  bein 
in  possession  of  the  data  and  physica 
facts  of  the  technological  progression  o 
this    Continental   Area. 

Technocracy  Inc.  charges  these  domir 
ant  interests  with  wilful  supression  an 
distortion  of  the  facts. 

Technocracy  Inc.  charges  these  domir 
ant  interests  with  being  guilty  of  a  d< 
liberate    conspiracy    to    deceive    and    d< 
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fraud  this  generation  of  North  Ameri- 
cans and  their  children  by  blockading 
social  progress  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
the   arrival   of   the   New    America. 


zat: 


Technocracy  Inc.  predicts  that  destiny 
{.shall  declare  the  Price  System  'no  dice,' 
and  without  anger  or  malice  issues  fair 
warning  to  these  dominant  interests 
D|  Ithat,  if  they  persist  in  maintaining  this 
conspiracy  in  the  face  of  the  techno- 
logical march  of  events,  this  generation 
of  North  Americans  will  at  that  rendez- 
vous with  destiny  adjudge  them  to  be 
guilty  of  Continental  treason.  Then 
ma)    God   have  mercy   on   their   souls! 

This,  then,  is  a  'hard-boiled'  ap- 
proach. Nothing  else  will  serve 
to  hammer  through  the  layers  of 
'soft  soap'  which  the  politicians 
wrap  around  the  people  they  con- 
tinue so  successfully  to  mislead. 
If  the  sensibilities  of  the  timorous 
recoil  before  the  onslaught  of 
naked  truth  and  scientific  fact,  it 
,is  because  they  have  been  lulled 
into  a  feeling  of  hopeful  security 

'^  'which  simply  does  not  exist,  and 
the  sooner  Technocracy  can 
knock  aside  the  carefully  erected 
screen  of  political  and  economic 
make-believe,  the  sooner  will  the 

,fl  citizens  be  able  to  arrive  at  their 

k  iown  decisions  as  to  their  future 

™   and  that  of  their  land. 

Inherent  in  the  governments  of  all 
Price  Systems  is  the  basic  proposition 
that  any  decision  may  be  arrived  at,  any 
problem  may  be  solved,  by  resolving  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  individual  citi- 
zens into  a  common  consensus,  regard- 
less of  whether  this  consensus  of  opin- 
ion  is   obtained     by     democratic  ballot. 
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autocratic  edict,  or  revolutionary  fiat. 
This  basic  proposition  of  all  political 
administrative  control  sufficed  so  long 
as  man  was  the  chief  provider  of  power 
in  the  performance  of  all  necessary  work 
within  the  social  state  because,  so  long 
as  such  conditions  maintained,  there  was 
no  other  means  of  providing  energy  ex- 
cept that  converted  by  man  from  his  re- 
quired food,  air,  water,  and  solar  radia- 
tion and,  therefore,  no  knowledge  ex- 
isted in  the  collective  sense  sufficient 
to  incur  any  change  whatsoever  in  the 
basic  operation  conducted  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  political  government.  It 
follows  quite  naturally  that  opinion  was 
the  sole  thing  of  which  there  could  be 
any    consensus. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  dominant 
motif  of  any  Price  System  government 
has  been  that  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  class  feudalism,  or  democratic 
political  liberty,  there  has  been  inherent 
in  all  of  them  the  grandiose  nonsense 
that  the  collective  multiplication  of 
human  opinion  was  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  divine  omniscience  in  the 
solution  of  all  political  problems.  There- 
fore, the  chief  problem  of  previous 
governments  has  been  the  more  or  less 
efficient  ordering  of  the  disposition  of 
human  effort  so  as  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities and  possible  luxuries  for  their 
citizens,  divided  socially  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enhance  supporting  opinion 
and  to  subdue  and  pacify  the  majority. 

The  governments  of  all  previous  scar- 
city economies  were  compelled  to  act 
in  this  manner  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  insufficiency  techniques.  The  more 
primitive  the  scarcity  economy  and  the 
less  fortuitous  in  its  possession  of  natural 
resources,  the  greater  was  the  social 
differential  betwen  the  two  extremes 
and  the  more  closely  related  were  the 
functional     capacities    of    their    citizens. 
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So  correct  is  this  statement  of  social 
conditions  that  both  Plato  and  Confu- 
cious  would  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  social  en- 
vironment and  customs  and  the  theory  of 
government  in  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  '1776.'  They  would  have 
found  a  compatibility  of  ideas  and  tra- 
ditions with  those  revered  Founding 
Fathers    of   ours. 

The  efforts  of  our  Organization 
are  directed  towards  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  social  mechanism 
not  at  the  mitigation  of  the  effects 
of  the  many  ulcerous  parts  of  the 
decaying  Price  System.  The  basic 
concept  of  a  scientific  society  is 
too  big  and  too  complex,  and  there 
remains  too  much  to  be  done  for 
its  accomplishment,  to  warrant 
discussion  of  any  minor  issues 
and  a  constant  diffusion  of  ener- 
gies which  should  be  concentrated 
on  the  final  goal.  Organizing  and 
successfully  operating  a  new 
social  structure  will  require  the 
co-operation  of  all  classes  and  all 
religions.  The  injection  of  any 
obstructing  influences  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

The  human  mind  can  reflect  two  areas 
or  levels   of  human   existence. 

It  reflects  the  external  world  of 
material  environment,  that  world  to 
which  the  living  human  organism,  in- 
dividual or  collective,  must  adapt  itself 
in  order  to  survive.  If  the  mind  is  train- 
ed to  reflect  the  external  world  accurate- 
ly, in  the  objective  sense,  adaptation  to 
environment    is    likely   to   be    successful. 

It  also  reflects  the  human  subjective 
existence — that      world      of      sensibility, 
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aesthetic  feeling,  desire,  spiritual  con 
science.  The  extent  to  which  this  are 
of  experience  is  conditioned  by  physica 
factors  is  a  study  in  itself,  the  import 
ance  of  which  is  not  belittled;  but  ol 
viously  the  subjective  has  no  essentia 
bearing  upon  the  study  or  the  task  o 
Technocracy,  which  concerns  itself  sole 
ly  with  the  material  environment  of  mai 
— the  world  of  measurable  phenomena- 
the   problem   of   physical   adaptation. 

The  aesthetic  feelings,  the  spiritual  b 
liefs  of  men  do  not  lie  within  the  realn 
of  measurable  things  and  events.  An 
icles  of  spiritual  belief  or  personal  tast 
can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  b 
recourse  to  any  scientific  procedure 
They  are  purely  the  affair  of  the  indiv 
dual  and  in  no  way  subject  to  Technc 
cratic  inquiry.  The  converse  of  this 
however,  is  emphasized !  It  is  totall 
erroneous  to  decide  as  a  matter  of  opin 
ion  that  which  can  be  determined  as 
matter  of  fact. 

As  the  breakdown  of  our  pre 
sent  inadequate  system  ap 
proaches,  a  whole  series  of  nev 
political  organizations  are  beinj 
launched,  each  one  with  the  hop 
that  its  particular  political  an< 
economic  nostrums  can  be  sold  t 
the  distressed  citizens  as  a  cure 
all.  One  danger  common  t 
several  of  these  must  be  pointer 
out  and  stressed  by  Technocrat 
Inc.  So  widespread  have  becom 
certain  Technocratic  principle 
that  some  political  organization 
are  borrowing  them  for  their  owjj 
uses. 

There  is  great  danger  tha 
many  people  will  become  con 
fused  and,  in  the  erroneous  belie 
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that  they  can  gain  the  benefits 
of  a  Technocratic  system  by  vot- 
ing in  a  political  party,  will  join 
these  political  organizations  with- 
out further  analysis  of  the  facts 
involved.  Let  every  citizen  who 
now  accepts  Technocracy's  prin- 
ciples, or  who  will  one  day  do 
so,  pin  this  statement  firmly  in 
his  mind:  political  administration, 
Price  System  economics,  and 
Technocracy  could  not  by  the 
combined  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
all  the  world's  great  thinkers, 
past,  present,  and  future,  be  com- 
bined into  a  single,  harmonious, 
workable  social  mechanism. 

Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Imperial  Britain  have  all  led  the  world 
in  their  day;  each  in  turn  has  been 
the  vanguard  of  civilization.  The  past 
is  strewn  with  ruins  of  empire.  Now 
there  is  but  one  Continental  area  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  geologic  set- 
up, equipment,  personnel,  and  the  state 
of  its  technology,  is  competent  and 
ready  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  man. 

North  America  stands  on  the  thresh- 
old of  that  new  era,  but  she  will  have 
to  leave  behind  all  the  wish-fulfilling 
thought  and  romantic  concepts  of  value 
that  are  the  concomitants  of  a  Price 
System.  So,  too,  all  philosophic  ap- 
proaches to  social  phenomena,  from 
Plato  to — and  including — Marx,  must 
functionally  be  avoided.  Economics,  that 
pathology  of  debt,  not  containing  within 
itself  any  modulus  or  calculus  of  design 
or  operation,  must  likewise  be  discarded 
with  the  other  historical  antiquities.  No 
political  method  of  arriving  at  social  de- 


cisions is  adequate  in  Continental  areas 
under  technological  control,  for  the  scien- 
tific technique  of  decision  arrivation  has 
no   political   antecedents. 

All  those  who  have  the  slight- 
est part  of  national  responsiblity 
are  afraid  of  the  postwar.  'Like 
a  leaf  floating  downstream,  we 
are  being  carried  along  toward  a 
new  and  uncharted  economy,' 
says  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr. 
Every  daily  newspaper  carries  re- 
marks similar  to  this,  all  express- 
ing a  fear  for  the  future  of  'free 
enterprise.'  Technocracy  does 
not  share  in  this  fear.  We  have 
no  qualms  about  the  fate  of  that 
sacred  cow.  'Free  enterprise' 
means  freedom  to  chisel,  free- 
dom to  profit,  freedom  to  main- 
tain artificial  scarcity,  freedom  to 
operate  for  private  benefit  against 
the  public  welfare,  freedom  to 
have  poverty,  slums,  crime, 
waste,  and  malnutrition,  ad  nau- 
seum.  We  know  that  this  Con- 
tinent can  be  operated  without 
the  kind  of  'free  enterprise'  re- 
presented by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Not  one  single  person,  agency, 
or  corporation  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  make  the  affirmative  state- 
ment that  this  Continent  is  facing 
inevitable  social  change  and  that 
we  must  prepare  for  it,  not 
fight.  Technocracy,  alone,  in 
presenting   its   program   of   Total 
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Conscription  has  recognized  that 
social  change  is  inevitable.  Total 
Conscription  is  the  only  program 
which  is  commensurate 
with  the  sweeping  revolutionary 
social  changes  which  have  taken 
place.     Total  Conscription    itself 


is  a  recognition  of  social  change. 
It  is  an  acknowledgement  that 
this  Continent  must  prepare  to 
change  its  methods  of  operation, 
and  is  therefore  radically  oppo-, 
site  to  all  of  the  plans  for  con- 
tinuing the  status  quo. 


if  IN  FIVE  YEARS  OF  WAR  Canadian  manufacturing  has  grown  as  much  as  in 
twenty-five  normal  years  and  the  working  force  has  doubled.  In  1939  out  of  a 
total  of  3.6  million  men  and  women  gainfully  employed,  manufacturing  firms  pro- 
vided work  for  about  600,000  persons.  Today  the  corresponding  totals  are  more 
than  5  million  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  civilian  occupations  and  1.2  million  at  work 
in  factories.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  persons  is  theii 
gap  then  which  must  be  closed  if  we  are  to  have  full  employment.  Allowance  should 
of  course  be  made  for  those  who  will  not  wish  to  work  beyond  the  emergency,  for 
war  casualties  and  for  a  substantial  increase  in  our  peacetime  military  establish- 
ment. Even  then  no  one  places  the  number  of  postwar  jobs  which  must  be  found 
at  less  than  4.5  million  and  some  estimates  are  much  higher. 


This  means  at  least  a  million  more  jobs  than  the  3.6  million  that  existed  when 
the  war  began.  — A   Citizen's   Forum — Of  Things  to  Come 

*  A  DECISION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  PARLIAMENT  to  establish,  with  public 
funds,  a  small  aluminum  industry  in  that  country  has  received  almost  no  notice  in 
Canada.  The  official  record  of  the  debate  on  this  project,  taking  place  in  Canberra 
last  November,  reveals  that  the  chief  motive  is  the  security  of  Australia,  not  for  the 
present — since  the  industry  cannot  be  started  in  less  than  two  years — but  for  the 
future.  Compared  with  Canada's  war-stimulated  aluminum  industry  which  now  has  a 
capacity  of  500,000  metric  tons  per  annum,  the  proposed  Australian  industry  will 
have  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons.  The  Curtin  government's  estimate  is  that  Australia 
will  consume  about  6,000  tons  of  aluminum  a  year  in  future  compared  with  require, 
ment  of  one-fifth   of  that  amount  in  pre-war  years. 

Since  the  Canadian  Government  is  understood  to  have  offered  Australia  as  large  z 
stockpile  as  it  requires,  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  excess  production  available  in 
Canada,  the  Australian  decision  represents  the  first  definite  loss  of  a  potential  post 
war  export  market  for  a  product  in  which  Canadian  costs  of  production  are  lowei 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  — B.  T.  Richardson  in  Calgary  Albertat 

if  IF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  means  the  freedom  to  neglect  the  possibilities  of  scienc< 
and  technology  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  government  to  assert  itself.  And  this  hold 
good  for  research  as  it  is  conducted  by  the  great  foundations  and  the  universities 
and  even  the  State  and  Federal  governments,  all  of  which  attack  problems  piecemea 
and  follow  plans  which  are  much  too  small.  There  is  no  systematic  attack  on  funda 
mentals.  Everything  is  left  to  chance — the  chance  that  some  able  investigator  wil 
be  stirred  into  action  and  that  he  will  somehow  manage  to  raise  the  money  tha 
he  needs  to  make  his  inquiries. 

— Waldemar  Kaempffert,  science  editor  of  New  York  Time; 
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what: 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
field.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
only  program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

"1  WHEN? 

Oil  : 

P»  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
w  of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
woi  (formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
i  lb  «ers,  and  economists  that  became 
djknown  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  Some 
m  of  the  better  known  names  in  the 
omi  iTechnical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
chitect; L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical 
engineer;  Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now 
well-known  writer);  Bassett  Jones, 
electrical  engineer;  Leland  Olds, 
statistician  (now  Federal  Power 
Commissioner);  Benton  Mackaye 
,now  in  the  Forestry  Department); 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thorstein 
Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
,,  Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930 
4  (the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
r  tion.  In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
>lei>or-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
po«  'al  lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
low  »tions  of  the  present  Continental 
ka  'membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
cf! -collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
'  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technoc- 
racy, until  early  in  1942  when  it 
made  the  tremendous  'discovery'  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
ly, full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 


Tin* 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 
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The  Newest  Thing  on  Earth 
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FOR   the   long  pull,  however,  there   is  nothing   for  it  but   social  planning   on 
national  basis  and  for  a  long  term  of  years,  complete,  drastic,  fearless.  Becaus1] 
such  planning  has  to  do  with  work  and  not  money,  with  balance  of  consumption 
and  production,  it  will  never  be   done  by  politicians  and  bankers.     Because  it  is 
strictly  technological  job  it  can  be  done  only  by  engineers. 

The  social  scheme  these  engineers  may  offer  will  borrow  little  or  nothing  fr< 
other  times  or  other  lands.     It  will  grow  out  of  our  own  American  soil — literally  s<| 
for  its  base  will  be   conditions   created  by  our  natural   resources. 

It    will    rely    upon    continental    self    sufficiency.      It    will    discard    all    theories   o| 
foreign  trade,  tariffs,  international  exchange,  imperialism.     It  will  be  a  new  nationaj 
ism.     It  will  abolish  unemployment  and  provide  universal  security.     It  will  shoi 
the  hours  and  years  of  toil  and  at  the  same  time  lift  higher  yet  the  standard  of  livii 

Such  is  the  promise  of  what  Howard  Scott  calls  'Technocracy'  as  distinguishei] 
from  autocracy  and  democracy.  It's  the  newest  thing  on  earth.  It  is  hard  boileil 
and  is  offered  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  And  it  sounds  to  us  like  the  onl 
revolution  worth  talking  about,  the  only  kind  that  holds  any  hope  of  success  on  thi; 
American  Continent,  because  it  is  the  only  logical  expression  of  the  peculiar  geniu| 
and  the  special  endowment  of  America. 

— Richard  J.  Walsh,  president  of  the  John  Day  Publishing  CompapmJ 
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FRONT  COVER 

Under  the  technological  impact  of  total  war,  Canada  built  the  mighty  Shipshaw  pro- 
ject in  record  time.  In  the  postwar  period  let  us  resolve  to  utilize  all  our  hydro- 
electric power  sites.  We  have  44  million  h.p.  of  easily  available  energy  still  untapped 
(see  article  on  page  19).  (National  Film   Board  J 


Why  Do  You  Vote? 


Today  is  the  Power  Age — an  age  that  demands  scientific  precision 
control  of  all  economic  processes.  In  spite  of  this,  Canadians  are 
still  trying  to  operate  under  social  institutions  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  an  ox-cart  civilization. 


THIS  month  the  citizens  of 
Canada  will  cast  their  ballots 
in  a  Dominion  election.  Here  are 
some  questions  that  the  people 
of  this  country  should  ask  them- 
selves as  they  go  to  the  polls: 

Are  any  fundamental  issues  be- 
ing voted  on — the  kind  that  will 
drastically  affect  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  citizen? 

Which — if  any — of  the  parties 
has  a  concrete  program  that  will 
ensure  economic  security  for  all 
in  the  postwar  period? 

Does  the  act  of  casting  a  ballot 
provide  much  real  freedom 
to  the  individual  citizen  today? 

Can  we  have  freedom  without 
economic  security? 

Which — if  any — of  the  parties 
has  ever  fulfilled  its  election 
promises? 

Is  a  political  platform  merely 
something  to  stand  on  in  order 
to  get  in? 

What  are  the  actual  functions 
of  political  government?  Does 
it  do  anything  other  than  spend 
the  taxpayer's  money  and  act  as 
a  referee  between  capital  and 
labor? 

What  does  your  vote    do    for 


you: 

Is  'counting  noses'  an  efficient 
and  scientific  way  of  arriving  at 
social  decisions  in  the  Power 
Age? 

Will  the  winning  party  be  elect- 
ed by  a  majority  of  those  eligible 
to  vote?     Has  it  ever  been? 

Has  the  candidate  you  are  vot- 
ing for  any  knowledge  of  the 
problems  involved  in  operating  a 
highly  mechanized,  tenuous,  and 
complex  society? 

Would  that  candidate  be  likely 
to  remove  himself  from  political 
office  if  he  thought  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  for  him  to  do 
so? 

Can  any  political  party  institute 
a  planned  economy  of  abundance 
on  the  North  American  Continent 
under  the  Price  System? 

Can  we  install  a  new  social 
mechanism  merely  by  marking 
X's  on  pieces  of  paper  or  do  we 
need  a  trained  disciplined  organi- 
zation— a  Technological  Army — 
to  do  the  job? 

The  march  of  events  within  the 
next  five  years  will  force  an  ans- 
wer to  these  questions. 

—The  Editor 
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There'll  Always  Be  an  England' 


The  United  Kingdom  is  fast  retrogressing  from  its  position  as  the 
possessor  of  easily  available  energy  to  its  next  most  probable  energy 
state  as  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  the  European  continent.  A  vali- 
ant race,  fighting  a  losing  battle,  is  displaying  an  admirable  fortitude 
in  the  crisis  that  is  resulting  from  excess  population,  declining  re- 
sources,  and  obsolescent  equipment  operated  by  the  antiquated 
methods  of  a  Price  System.  — Howard  Scott    (1932) 


IN  World  War  I  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing practice  to  divide  the 
nations  of  the  world  into  the 
simple  classifications  of  major 
and  minor  powers.  A  major  power 
was  generally  agreed  to  be  a 
national  entity  that  could  in  the 
time  of  war  mobilize  an  armed 
force  of  one  or  more  millions  as  a 
land  army  in  conjunction  with  a 
certain  degree  of  naval  power  and 
sufficient  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  supply  and  main- 
tain its  armed  forces  in  any  mili- 
tary conflict  in  which  it  might 
become  engaged. 

In  1914  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  It- 
aly, Russia,  Japan  and  United 
States  constituted  the  major  pow- 
ers of  the  world.  In  1920  Austria- 
Hungary  had  disappeared  from 
the  ranks  of  the  major  powers. 
Germany,  although  defeated  in 
1918,  had  retreated  with  its  ban- 
ners flying,  its  general  staff,  offi- 
cers and  cadre  units  intact  and, 
while  technically  disarmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  was  never- 


theless in  the  matter  of  trained 
personnel,  population,  agricul- 
tural production  and  industrial 
potential  classified  as  a  major 
power.  Russia,  although  torn  by 
invasion,  defeat,  civil  war,  revo- 
lution and  famine,  was  still  too 
in  the  category  of  a  major  power. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  found 
most  of  the  major  powers,  victor 
and  vanquished  alike,  equipped 
with  a  greater  industrial  capacity 
and  potential  than  when  they 
entered  the  war  in  1914. 

Now,  27  years  later,  as  World 
War  II  draws  to  its  close  in 
Europe,  let  us  survey  the  scene. 
How  many  powers  will  remain 
in  the  category  of  the  major  clas- 
sification when  the  conflict 
ceases?  At  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  victorious  powers,  pos- 
sessed large  and  well  trained  vet- 
eran land  armies  and  naval  forces. 
Even  vanquished  Germany  in  de- 
feat still  possessed  a  competent 
and  formidable  military  force  in 
her  land  army.  Today,  in  1945, 
will  the  situation  at  the  close  of 
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the  conflict  bear  any  relationship 
to  that  of  1918?  Where  is  the 
'Grand  Army'  of  France,  the  great 
military  force  of  Italy,  the 
mighty  BEF,  and  the  millions  of 
defeated  Germans? 

France,  defeated  and  overrun 
in  1940,  had  never  recuperated 
from  a  military  standpoint  in  its 
population  growth  from  its  terri- 
fic losses  of  manpower  in  World 
War  I.  France  lost  over  2,000,000 
of  her  armed  forces  as  prisoners 
of  war.  These  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  incarcerated  in  Ger- 
many in  concentration  camps  or 
at  slave  labor.  Besides  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  some  700,000  addi- 
tional numbers  of  French  man- 
hood were  drafted  as  slave  labor 
into  German  work  battalions. 
Five  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
or  as  a  slave  laborer  suffering 
from  overwork  and  malnutrition 
in  a  foreign  country  has  depleted 
the  normal  birthrate  of  France 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
death  rate  of  these  2,700,000 
Frenchman  would  be  greater  than 
that  existing  in  peacetime  condi- 
tions in  their  native  France.  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  the  ef- 
fective military  potential  of  post- 
war France  is  further  reduced 
below  that  of  1939.  It  is  well  to 
remember  here  that,  when  we 
speak  of  the  military  power  of 
postwar  France,  we  are  speaking 
of  the  probabilities  of  creating  an 


armed  force  from  the  manhood 
of  France.  This  does  not  include 
the  black  Senegalese  of  French 
Africa,  the  yellow  Tonkinese  of 
French  Indo-China,  or  the  poss- 
ible colonial  conscripts  of  French 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  France  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  will  be 
a  long  way  from  having  suffici- 
ent military  power  to  be  classi- 
fied in  the  major  category. 

The  armies  of  Italy  have  melt- 
ed away  on  the  plains  of  Russia, 
the  Balkans,  Albania  and  Africa. 
Defeated  Italy  will  no  longer 
have  an  armed  force  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  classified  as  a 
military  power. 

The  great  armies  of  Fascist 
Germany  are  in  Russian  prison 
camps  or  lie  buried  in  Russian 
soil  and  the  lesser  remainder 
that  have  been  captured  by  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  United  States.  Germany  in 
1945  will  have  no  fighting  army 
as  it  did  in  1918.  Its  entire  mili- 
tary force  will  have  disappeared. 

Only  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia 
of  the  European  major  powers 
will  remain  with  armies  of  any 
size  and  in  the  classification  of 
major  powers.  The  Army  of 
Soviet  Rusia  will  exceed  by  sev- 
eral times  the  entire  remainder 
of  military  armed  might  in  Eur- 
ope. 

Great  Britain,  like  France,  was 
never  able  to  recover  her  military 
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losses  or  manpower  in  World  War 
I.  The  total  casualties  of  World 
War  II  will  further  impair  the 
military  position  of  Great  Britain. 
The  question  which  comes  to  the 
fore  and  which  the  Continent  of 
North  America  and  the  world 
must  face  can  be  simply  put: 
Will  Great  Britain  be  a  major 
military  power  in  the  Europe  of 
tomorrow?  Great  Britain  with 
47  million  population  has  the  high 
density  of  population  of  495  per 
square  mile.  Can  we  expect 
Great  Britain  to  increase  its 
population  much  beyond  its  pre- 
sent total?  Such  expectations 
could  only  be  realized  provided 
the  British  Isles  possessed  ener- 
gy, mineral,  and  agricultural  re- 
sources great  enough  not  only 
adequately  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ing population  but  to  provide  for 
expansion  of  the  future.  Prewar 
Great  Britain  was  able  to  produce 
only  40%  of  the  foodstuffs  that 
it  consumed. 

Prewar  Great  Britain  in  its 
most  productive  years  was  able 
to  produce  between  240  and  260 
million  tons  of  coal  annually. 
Great  Britain  under  the  emerg- 
ency powers  of  war,  the  conscrip- 
tion of  labor  for  coal  mining,  and 
the  help  of  huge  open  pit  mining 
machinery  imported  from  United 
States,  was  able  to  produce  only 
193  million  tons  of  coal  in  1943. 
British    coal   production   has   de- 


clined 9  million  tons  annually 
since  the  start  of  the  war  in  1939. 
Britain,  that  once  was  the  great 
source  of  tin  for  the  Mediterran- 
ean civilization,  no  longer  is  a 
producer.  British  copper  produc- 
tion has  long  since  ceased.  Brit- 
ish iron  ore  has  been  in  continu- 
ous decline.  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  war  has  been  mining  iron 
ore  with  an  Fe  content  of  23  to 
27%.  With  such  an  iron  content 
per  ton  it  would  require  five  or 
more  tons  of  iron  ore  to  produce 
a  ton  of  steel,  and  a  like  amount 
of  coal. 

The  imperialist  expansion  of 
British  mercantilism  was  based 
on  the  adequate  resources,  and 
their  availability,  of  high  grade 
steam  and  coking  coal  and  rich 
iron  ore.  The  tin  is  gone,  the 
copper  is  gone,  and  the  coal  mines 
are  going  deeper  and  deeper  and 
farther  out  and  under  the  sea. 
The  iron  mines  are  going  deeper, 
and  the  ore  is  becoming  poorer. 
Do  not  misunderstand  us,  there 
will  always  be  coal  and  iron  and 
other  ores  in  Great  Britain  but 
those  ores  will  lie  in  sweet  repose 
below  the  7,000  foot  level,  the 
depth  at  which  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  becomes  the  arbi- 
ter of  a  nation's  destiny. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  and 
brought  into  considerable  pro- 
duction in  Britain  but  the  future 
of  British  oil  production  can  in 
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nowise  be  viewed  as  rescuing  the 
fuel  resource  situation  of  the 
British  Isles  because  the  oil  sur- 
veys show  that  the  oil  fields  map- 
ped, both  actual  and  potential,  by 
drilling  and  geophysical  surveys, 
are  of  a  minor  order  of  productive 
capacity  when  viewed  in  the 
terms  of  world  oil. 

Britain  does  not  produce  cot- 
ton. British  wool  production  is 
insufficient  to  meet  its  internal 
needs.  British  production  of 
lumber  is  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  British 
consumption.  Britain  can  pro- 
duce pulp  only  from  imported 
material.  Oil,  fats,  foods,  miner- 
als and  other  materials  must  be 
imported  into  the  British  Isles. 
Can  Great  Britain  hope  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  markets 
of  the  world  with  the  ever  in- 
creasing costs  of  her  declining 
resources  even  in  the  manufact- 
uring and  fabricating  from  im- 
ported raw  materials? 

Prewar  Great  Britain  averaged 
£866  million  in  imports  annually 
and  her  exports,  visible  and  in- 
visible, amounted  to  £826  million; 
a  net  loss  of  £40  million  of  imports 
over  exports.  Great  Britain  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  meet- 
ing this  annual  deficit  in  export- 
import  balance  by  the  reinvest- 
ment of  her  capital  holdings 
abroad.  Included  in  the  £826  bil- 
lion annual   average  prewar   ex- 
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ports  of  Britain  is  £478  million  of 
physical  goods,  but  the  figure  of 
£478  million  includes  £90  million 
of  imported  foreign  material,  so 
the  actual  net  physical  export  of 
Great  Britain  in  prewar  average 
actually  is  approximately  £390 
million. 

Keeping  these  figures  of  Brit- 
ish exports  and  imports  from  the 
Institute  of  Statistics  at  Oxford 
in  mind,  let  us  proceed.  During 
this  war  Great  Britain  has  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  practically 
all  of  its  investments  abroad  in 
order  to  meet  its  war  purchases 
and  to  keep  exchange  balances. 
Great  Britain,  apart  from  Lend- 
Lease  and  the  Mutual  Aid  pro- 
gram of  Canada,  has  gone  into 
debt  on  a  huge  scale  in  the  world 
of  international  balances.  It  is 
reported  that  Canada  has  in  its 
possession  within  the  Dominion 
2  billion  American  dollars  worth 
of  British  currency  at  current  ex- 
change rates.  Great  Britain  owes 
the  nations  in  the  bloc  currency 
group  approximately  four  billion 
pounds.  Canada  is  not  a  member 
of  the  bloc  currency  group. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  accord- 
ing to  the  previously  stated  fig- 
ures of  British  net  exports  of  £390 
million  a  year,  that  Great  Britain 
is  already  in  hock  for  her  total 
exports  for  ten  years.  Lend- 
Lease  and  Mutual  Aid  are  not 
even  included  in  the  above  state- 


ment.  Great  Britain,  in  order 
to  pay  off  her  obligations  to  the 
bloc  currency  group  alone  and 
to  maintain  her  previous  prewar 
export  status,  would  have  to  in- 
crease her  postwar  exports  of  net 
physical  goods  to  over  £800  mil- 
lion. Has  Great  Britain  the  re- 
sources and  the  facilities  to 
double  and  more  than  double  her 
production  of  physical  goods  for 
export,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ply the  requirements  for  internal 
consumption  plus  national  rehabi- 
litation? The  picture  does  not 
provide  an  affirmative  answer. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  of  the 
internal  situation  of  the  British 
Isles,  Beveridge  Plans,  Govern- 
ment plans  for  housing,  British 
cooperatives,  Conservative  and 
Labor  legislation  alike  are  but 
gestures  of  futility.  Technocracy 
would  like  to  recall  here  that  its 
analysis  of  British  conditions 
written  in  1932  is  being  carried 
forward  to  its  inexorable  con- 
clusion by  the  march  of  events. 
The  120,870  square  miles  of  the 
two  islands  known  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  off  the  coast 
of  Europe  have  been  the  home- 
land and  the  focal  area  from 
which  radiated  the  naval  military 
endeavors,  explorations,  and  mer- 
cantile imperialism  which  have 
expanded  into  the  British  Empire 
around  the  world.  In  over  four 
hundred  years  of  mercantile  im- 
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perialism,  the  British  Isles  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  energy 
and  mineral  resources  of  their 
homeland  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  Britain  could  become 
the  great  manufacturer,  the  lead- 
er of  world  trade,  the  great  im- 
porter of  raw  materials  from 
around  the  world,  and  the  great 
exporter  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  transition  from  an  insular 
island  kingdom  off  the  coast  of 
Europe  to  that  of  the  British  Em- 
pire dominating  the  markets  and 
trade  routes  of  the  world  has 
been  dependent  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  British  energy  and 
mineral  resources  in  ever-increas- 
ing volume.  The  British  Isles 
had  passed  their  zenith  in  the 
consumption  of  fundamental  in- 
dustrial resources  prior  to  the 
last  World  War.  The  resource 
position  of  the  British  Isles  has  ' 
been  in  continuous  decline  for  !  ^ 
the  last  half  century  and  this  "er 
position  is  becoming  more  and 
more  critical  as  the  years  go  by. 
Britain  faces  a  resource  position 
of  even  more  drastic  decline  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  nations  of  the  other  areas 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  overseas,  which  were 
once  the  dependent  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  and  which  for  cen-  I 
turies  were  the  great  suppliers  i 
of   raw    material   to    the    British 
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homeland,  have  been  transform- 
ed by  area  technology  from  de- 
pendents to  superior  producers 
and  export  competitors.  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  India 
have  transformed  themselves 
from  export  agrarian  economies 
to  export  manufacturing  econo- 
mies. These  countries  are  far 
greater  in  area  than  the  British 
homeland  and  are  more  magni- 
ficently endowed  with  energy, 
mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  climatic  range. 

The  policy  of  colonial  expan- 
sion of  mercantile  imperialism 
can  maintain  the  homeland  posi- 
tion only  if  the  colonies  larger  in 
area  than  the  homeland  are  oper- 
ated by  human  toil  and  hand  tools 
as  raw  material  suppliers  at  low 
labor  costs  to  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  When  any  nation  takes 
over  a  colonial  area  greater  in 
size  and  resources  than  its  home- 
land and  under  the  impetus  of 
mercantile  exploitation  proceeds 
to  develop  that  colonial  area  by 
the  introduction  of  technological 
production  in  use  at  home,  it  will 
first  export  capital  for  investment 
in  its  colony.  This  investment  of 
capital  in  colonial  expansion  will 
proceed  for  a  number  of  years 
reaching  a  zenith  and  then  falling 
away. 

As  the  export  capital  is  invest- 
ed in  the  development  and  cre- 
ation of  capital  goods  industries 
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in  the  colony,  the  homeland  will 
prosper  with  greater  export  trade 
to  the  colony.  The  technological 
production  of  the  homeland  will 
require  that  the  colonial  area 
must  develop  its  conversion  of 
energy  per  capita  in  order  to  con- 
sume the  export  product  of  the 
motherland.  As  the  technological 
facilities  of  the  colony  are  in- 
creased, its  resources  developed 
and  its  transportation  coordinat- 
ed, it  automatically  follows  that 
the  larger  area  of  the  colony  will 
soon  begin  to  approach  and  finally 
pass  the  mother  country  in  its 
conversion  of  energy  per  capita 
per  day.  In  the  moment  of  its 
passing,  if  not  before,  the  colony 
ceases  to  be  a  dependent  of  the 
mother  country  and  becomes  a 
more  virile,  more  competent  pro- 
ducer and  exporter  than  the 
homeland. 

Great  Britain  has  arrived  at 
this  position  in  her  physical  re- 
lationship with  her  dominions 
overseas.  The  question  every 
subject,  or  every  citizen  if  you 
like,  of  the  British  dominions 
overseas  should  squarely  face  is 
how  long  can  the  British  domin- 
ions overseas  continue  to  provide 
the  physical  resource  support  for 
the  operation  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  British  Isles,  if  socially  re- 
organized under  a  technological 
control,  can  provide  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  for  15  to  20  million 
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total  population  over  an  extended 
period.  If  the  British  Isles  at- 
tempt to  maintain  their  present 
population  or  to  increase  it,  they 
face  a  future  of  decreasing  stand- 
ards of  living,  rising  population 
pressure,  and  greater  poverty 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
export  of  Britain's  surplus  popu- 
lation overseas.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  Technocracy  advo- 
cates that  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da grant  immigration  preference 
to  35  million  British  subjects. 

No  people  in  the  world  are  en- 
titled to  more  respect  and  admira- 
tion than  the  people  of  the  British- 
Isles   have   gained   through   their 


display  of  outstanding  fortitude, 
courage  and  tenacity  in  the  face 
of  national  adversity.  Unfortun- 
ately, no  nation  however  courag- 
eous can  recoup  its  declining  re- 
source potential  by  the  morale  of 
its  heroic  citizens.  Technocracy's 
analysis  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  being  in  any  way  an  expression 
of  antipathy  or  opposition  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
an  analysis  of  physical  factors 
presented  to  inform  the  people  of 
this  Continent,  and  as  a  matter 
of  concern  for  the  people  of  a 
nation  who  are  our  closest  rela- 
tives in  tradition,  blood  and  lan- 
guage.   — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


if  LONDON. — Britain  has  lost  leadership  in  merchant  shipping  to  the  United  States, 
J.  E.  Emlyn  Jones,  former  chairman  of  the  Bristol  Channel  Shipowners  Association, 
said.  He  estimated  by  the  end  of  the  year  American  ships  will  be  capable  of  carrying 
57,500,000  tons  of  cargo — nearly  3x/2  times  the  British  capacity. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 

-^  LIVERPOOL. — Sir  Nicholas  Cayzer,  retiring  chairman  of  the  Liverpool  steamship 
owners'  association,  said  .  .  .  that  most  of  the  shipping  built  by  the  United  States 
during  the  war  should  be  scrapped  after  the  armistice.  4If  this  huge  volume  of 
tonnage,  mainly  tramp  and  tanker  in  type,  is  thrown  on  the  freighter  markets,'  he 
said,  4  ...  its  effect  on  both  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries  of  this  and  other 
maritime  nations,  including  the   United  States,  would   be  disastrous.' 

— Canadian  Press 

tAt  BRITAIN  MAY  TRY  to  go  back  towards  the  system  of  free  enterprise — but  she 
won't  get  there.  She  won't  get  there  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — that  the  British 
troops  are  not  coming  home  to   go  back  on  the  dole  by  millions. 

That  'glorious  free  enterprise'  of  which  Mr.  Churchill  is  so  proud  doesn't  look 
quite  the  same  to  the  men  now  in  their  middle  twenties  who  never  in  all  their  lives 
had   a   steady  job   till   they   got   it   shooting   at   Germans.  — Elmore   Philpott 

*  THE  CONFUSIONS  OF  THIS  EPOCH  stem  from  the  failure  to  adapt  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  techniques  to  the  requirements  of  the  age  of  power.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  failure  become  daily  more  costly.  To  it  must  be  charged  the  human 
and  material  wreckage  of  two  world  wars  and  the  increasing  economic  dislocations 
of  peace.  — Stanley  McConnell  in  Saturday  Night 
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The  Age  of  Alchemy 


This  article  is  one  of  the  finest  to  appear  in  any  Price  System  pub- 
lication during  World  War  II.  It  backs  up  Technocracy's  analysis  of 
the^economic  situation  that  confronts  North  America  and  the  World 
Keep  the  preceding  article  in  mind  when  reading  it. 


STATED  simply,  the  one  most 
important  institution  in  our 
complex  scheme  of  material  civili- 
zation— universal  in  it — is  break- 
ing up  before  our  eyes.  World 
War  I  rocked  it  to  its  foundations; 
World  War  II  may  well  finish  it. 
The  name  of  that  institution  is 
international  trade. 

People  will  always  be  free,  we 
suppose,  to  exchange  with  one 
another  unlike  and  unique  goods, 
and  may  find  endless  satisfaction 
in  doing  it.  What  we  speak  of 
here  is  international  trade  re- 
garded as  a  necessity. 

In  its  origin  there  was  no  ele- 
ment of  necessity,  or  hardly  any, 
except  in  special  regional  cases. 
The  spirit  was  adventure,  the 
motive  was  profit,  the  method 
was  one  of  ruthless  exploitation 
of  the  innocents.  The  fact  of 
necessity  evolved,  and  as  it 
evolved  the  profit  declined,  until 
profit  alone — private  profit — was 
not  enough  to  sustain  it;  where- 
upon governments  began  to  take 
foreign  trade  out  of  the  hands  of 
private   traders   to   control   it  for 
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political  ends  and  to  subsidize  it 
with  public  funds,  because  at  last 
the  necessity  had  become  vital, 
and  was  of  this  kind: — 

First,  that  a  people  who  had 
abandoned  agriculture  for  indus- 
try were  obliged  to  import  food 
and  raw  materials  in  exchange 
for  manufactured  goods,  in  order 
to  live. 

Second,  that  as  the  machines 
of  the  industrial  nations  multi- 
plied, the  output  of  manufactured 
goods  came  to  be  more  than  could 
be  absorbed  by  the  people  who 
produced  only  food  and  raw 
materials  and  had  generally  a  low 
standard  of  living.  Then  came 
the  specter  of  surplus  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  industrial  nations 
and  the  struggle  among  them  to 
sell  their  similar  and  competitive 
machine  wares  in  one  another's 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  each 
put  up  tariff  barriers  against  the 
others;  that  is  to  say,  each  was 
trying  to  invade  the  markets  of 
the  others  while  desperately  de- 
fending its  own. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
machine  age,  Adam  Smith,  writ- 
ing on  the  uses  of  foreign  trade, 


said:  'The  land  and  labor  of  Great 
Britain  produce  generally  more 
corn,  woollens,  and  hardware 
than  the  demand  of  the  home 
market  requires.  The  surplus 
part  of  them,  therefore,  must 
be  sent  abroad  and  exchanged  for 
something  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  such  exportation  that 
this  surplus  can  acquire  a  value 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  labor 
and  expense  of  producing  it.' 

This  was  about  1776.  If  we 
have  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
the  standard  of  common  living 
was  at  that  time  in  England,  we 
know  that  there  was  no  surplus 
of  human  satisfactions.  The  same 
labor,  land,  and  capital  that  pro- 
duced what  Smith  calls  a  sur- 
plus might  have  been  employed 
to  produce  more  of  the  goods 
people  wanted  at  home  instead 
of  goods  they  had  to  send  away. 
At  least,  that  was  true  then.  We 
know  also  that  the  goods  they 
sent  away  did  not  all  come  back 
in  the  form  of  things  the  people 
wanted;  a  great  part  of  what  was 
exported  took  the  form  of  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries — tram- 
ways, railroads,  docks,  London 
facades  in  Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong. 

The  kind  of  trade  Adam  Smith 
was  talking  about  was  trade  for 
profit,  and  the  profit  was  so  great 
that  England  sacrificed  her  own 
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agriculture  to  industry.  In  a  little 
while  there  was  no  surplus  corn 
to  sell  (corn  in  the  Old  World 
meaning  small  grains,  not  maize). 
Instead,  she  found  herself  import- 
ing not  only  the  materials  of  food 
for  human  consumption  but  the 
raw  materials  her  machines  de- 
voured. In  a  little  while  more 
her  'umbilical  cords'  ran  to  every 
part  of  the  world;  and  since  these 
cords  were  vital  to  her  preferred 
way  of  existence  she  had  to  pro- 
tect them.  In  order  to  protect 
them  she  had  to  control  the  seas. 

The  system  worked  very  well 
and  was  wonderfully  profitable 
so  long  as  she  had  what  amounted 
to  a  world  monopoly  of  machine 
craft.  The  first  nation  to  threaten 
that  monopoly  was  Germany.  The 
second  was  the  United  States.  At 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I, 
these  were  the  three  principal  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world; 
Japan  was  coming. 

One  effect  of  the  war  was  that 
the  machine  went  migrating. 
Every  intelligent  nation  wanted 
machines  of  its  own,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  seen  that  a 
nation  with  no  industrial  power 
of  its  own  was  helpless  in  time 
of  war,  even  as  a  neutral;  and, 
secondly,  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  a  people  who  produced 
only  food  and  raw  materials  for 
export,  and  exchanged  them  for 
manufactured    goods,    tended   to 
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become  fixed  in  the  inferior  eco- 
nomic status,  with  a  low  standard 
of  living.  Thus,  new  machine  in- 
dustry became  apparitional  all 
over  the  world;  and  no  sooner 
had  a  country  found  its  own  way 
with  machines  than  it  began  to 
want  markets  for  a  surplus  of 
competitive  machine  products 
and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

At  a  luncheon  in  London,  Lord 
Astor  turned  to  me,  saying:  'Do 
you  know,  as  a  result  of  the  war 
many  countries  now  have  indus- 
tries that  are  not  entitled  to  have 
them.'  My  answer  was  to  ask: 
'How  does  an  Englishman  deter- 
mine what  countries  are  entitled 
to  have  industry?' 

Besides  the  countries  that  now 
had  industries  of  their  own  for 
the  first  time,  the  three  principal 
industrial  countries  had  enor- 
mously increased  their  capacity 
during  the  war,  especially  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States;  and 
meanwhile,   Japan  had   arrived. 

Such  were  the  conditions  un- 
der which  Great  Britain  argued 
that  even  if  she  could  afford  to 
pay  her  war  debt  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  we  could  not 
afford  to  receive  payment.  Why 
was  that?  Because  she  would 
have  to  pay  us  in  competitive  in- 
dustrial products — in  textiles, 
machinery,  and  hardware;  and  if 
we  took  such  goods  from  her, 
what   should    we    do    with     the 


American  labor  that  was  employ- 
ed in  producing  like  goods — not 
only  enough  for  the  American 
market,  but  a  surplus  for  sale  in 
foreign  markets?  If  she  should 
sell  her  goods  elsewhere  in  the 
world  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
her  debt  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  it  would  come  to  the 
same  thing,  for  she  would  be 
taking  away  our  customers. 

What  we  did  was  to  raise  our 
tariffs  against  all  foreign  manu- 
facturers, those  of  England  in- 
cluded, to  keep  them  from  dis- 
placing American  goods  in  the 
American  market;  and  then  we 
loaned  Europe  eight  or  ten  bil- 
lions with  which  to  buy  the  sur- 
plus product  of  American  indus- 
try. All  of  those  billions  we  lost. 
Worse  still,  a  very  large  part  of 
what  we  loaned  to  Europe  and 
lost  there  in  the  1920's  was  used 
to  increase  the  industrial  capacity 
of  Europe,  both  in  countries  that 
had  industry  before,  like  Ger- 
many, and  in  others  like  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia.  We  were 
buying  competition  for  ourselves. 

And  yet,  because  the  political 
and  financial  ruin  of  international 
trade  was  an  event  the  world 
was  not  prepared  to  face,  all  this 
immense  absurdity  was  passed 
over. 

The  idea  of  economic  self-con- 
tainment now  runs  in  bad  com- 
pany.    It  is  associated  with  poli- 
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tical  isolationism.  But  we  are 
not  discussing  self-containment 
as  an  idea  or  an  ideal.  We  are 
trying  to  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  international  trade,  and 
at  the  impending  ruin  of  it;  and 
if  this  does  at  length  force  the 
world  into  several  great  regions 
of  self-containment,  the  people 
inhabiting  those  regions  need  be 
no  more  isolated  from  one  an- 
other than  farmers  who  lived 
side  by  side  on  the  kind  of  farm 
plot  that  once  was  natural  and 
ideal,  beginning  at  the  stream 
and  running  to  the  top  of  the 
next  hill.  Each  farmer  had,  there- 
fore, water,  pasture,  lowland,  up- 
land, and  on  the  hillside  his  wood- 
lot.  But  he  was  not,  by  reason 
of  this  perfect  self-containment, 
isolated  from  his  neighbors. 

With  the  profit  gone  out  of  it, 
and  with  the  supply  of  docile 
people  willing  to  perform  the 
drudgeries  of  its  primary  produc- 
tion coming  to  an  end,  one  would 
say  that  international  trade  had 
outlived  itself;  but  one  would  say 
also  that  if  the  necessity  for  it 
were  vital  a  way  would  be  found 
to  go  on  with  it.  Let  it  be  a 
question  of  survival  for  the  in- 
dustrial people,  of  living  or  not 
living,  and  such  a  thing  as  profit 
really  does  not  count. 

But  if  the  vital  necessity  is  in 
a  state  of  decline,  tending  to  dis- 
appear, then  the  ruin    of    inter- 


national trade  as  we  have  known 
it,  and  as  we  continue  to  think  of 
it,  is  very  clearly  indicated.  The 
startling  premonition  that  this 
may  be  so  has  its  strange  occa- 
sions. 

Not  long  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
reflecting  on  what  might  be  the 
next  state  of  the  world  and  what 
we  should  do  with  a  conquered 
Japan,  I  was  turning  the  pages 
of  the  Japan  Times  Weekly,  es- 
pecially the  advertising  pages,  for 
it  was  a  number  devoted  to  for- 
eign trade,  and  there  were  the 
things  Japan  was  going  to  make 
and  sell  all  over  the  world  at 
competitive  prices,  save  in  Asia; 
she  would  enclose  Asia  from  com- 
petition in  order  to  sell  them 
there  on  her  own  terms.  What 
things?  Well,  all  the  things  she 
once  bought  from  the  machine 
people  of  the  West  before  she 
learned  how  to  make  them,  first 
for  herself  and  then  for  export. 
And  these  are  the  things,  more- 
over, that  the  Western  machine 
people  still  want  to  sell  in  the 
East:  for  example,  machinery, 
tools,  hardware,  electrical  equip- 
ment, glass,  perfumes,  pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals,  motorcars, 
garage  equipment,  guns  and 
munitions,  typewriters,  plastics, 
rayon,  cotton  goods,  agricultural 
implements,  surgical  instruments, 
optical  goods,  engines  of  all  kinds, 
tires    and    rubber      goods,      wire 
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cable,  leather  belting,  and  so  on 
and  on.  And  for  nearly  all  these 
things  Japan  has  to  think  first  of 
importing   the   raw   materials. 

In  the  same  number  of  the 
magazine  there  was  a  continuing 
discussion  of  the  Greater  Asia  Co- 
prosperity  Plan.  Under  this  plan 
the  inferior  people  will  be  the 
hewers  and  drawers — and  the  'in- 
ferior' people  are  all  others  than 
the  Japanese.  Thus,  from  China, 
there  will  come  to  Japan  coal  and 
ore;  and  perhaps  the  culture  of 
the  silkworm,  as  seeming  now  to 
be  below  the  dignity  of  an  over- 
lord people,  will  be  transferred 
from  Japan  to  China.  From  what 
was  French  Indo-China,  rice, 
corn,  and  rubber  will  come  to 
Japan.  From  Thailand,  rice,  rub- 
ber, lumber,  and  lac.  From  what 
were  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  rub- 
ber, sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  copra, 
and  oil.  From  the  Philippines, 
sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  more 
lumber.  Food  for  the  Japanese 
and  raw  materials  for  their  ma- 
chines. Five  or  six  hundred 
millions  of  Chinese,  Javanese, 
Malays,  and  Balinese  performing 
the  tasks  of  primary  production 
for  ninety  millions  of  Japanese; 
and  for  the  Japanese,  industry, 
banking,  shipping,  administration, 
profit,  power,  empire. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
plan,  save  only  that  it  is  Japan- 
ese— that  is,  it  is  Japan  doing  to 


Asia  what  the  West  did  to  the 
East.  Nor  is  there  anything  new 
in  the  naive  Japanese  words:  'In 
this  way  the  relationship  will  be- 
come one  of  give-and-take,  and 
will  benefit  both  parties.' 

But  there  was  a  Japanese  edi- 
tor, too,  thinking  his  own 
thoughts,  as  an  editor  sometimes 
will;  and  suddenly  all  this  grand 
thesis  collided  with  something  the 
Japanese  propaganda  bureau  had 
not  put  in  his  mind — namely,  the 
premonition  we  spoke  of.  He  did 
not  intend  this  to  happen.  It  was 
as  an  accident.  He  was  writing 
an  editorial  about  what  would 
happen  to  Japan  if  the  United 
States  stopped  buying  her  silk, 
and  he  said,  defiantly:  'As  the 
United  States  believes  it  is  ready 
to  do  without  much  or  most  of  its 
silk,  by  the  substitution  of  nylon, 
this  country  also  has  to  learn  to 
do  without  some  of  the  things 
which  silk  dollars  could  buy. 
Synthetic  methods  are  not  confin- 
ed to  one  country.' 

And  from  there  he  went  head- 
long to  the  accident.  'The 
growing  power  of  chemistry,'  he 
said,  'is  doing  much  to  provide  the 
have-not  countries  with  the  pr@- 
ducts  they  need,  even  as  Ger- 
many has  been  able  to  make  a 
synthetic  rubber  of  great  prac- 
tical value,  whose  quality  is  im- 
proving monthly.  No  research  or 
manufacturing      chemist       today 
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would  hesitate  to  predict  that 
most  countries,  in  a  not  too  dis- 
tant time,  will  be  able  to  find  all 
the  essential  things  in  their  own 
back  yards.  There  will  be  merely 
the  necessity  to  pass  soil  and 
rocks  through  machines  or  pro- 
cesses for  the  recovery  of  wanted 
materials.  The  outlook  offers  a 
distant  solution  to  the  problem  of 
international  trade.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  for  a  country,  in 
order  to  live,  to  send  its  manu- 
factures to  distant  lands  or  to 
import  the  necessities.' 

Now  what  had  he  said?  If  it 
were  true,  then  neither  the  China 
affair,  as  they  speak  of  it,  nor  the 
contemplated  total  conquest  of 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  which 
was  about  to  begin,  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  rational  adventure. 
There  was  pride  of  idea  in  what 
he  had  written;  he  believed  it. 
Yet  what  would  the  censor  say? 

Therefore  he  added  this:  'Japan 
in  due  time  will  have  to  find  her 
opportunities  within  her  own 
economy,  but  the  situation  today 
demands  interim  measures  such 
as  the  government  is  working 
out.' 

Here  is,  perhaps,  the  strangest 
thing  that  was  ever  defined:  an 
interim  war;  a  war  belonging 
not  to  the  future  but  to  the  past; 
a  war  not  to  perpetuate  inter- 
national trade  but  only  to  keep  it 
alive  for  a  while. 


This  consternation  of  doubt, 
taking  place  in  the  mind  of  a 
Japanese  editor,  is  merely  a  vivid 
and  unexpected  exhibit.  The  eco- 
nomic thought  of  the  world  is  in 
the  same  way  stultified.  When 
the  war  is  over,  shall  we  have  to 
scrap  our  synthetic  rubber  indus- 
try, keeping  only  a  few  plants  to 
remember  it  by  in  case  we  need 
it  again?  And  if  so,  why?  In 
order  that  we  may  go  on  buying 
natural  rubber  in  Asia,  for  unless 
we  do  go  on  buying  rubber  in 
Asia,  instead  of  making  it  for  our- 
selves, it  will  be  very  bad  for  in- 
ternational trade  and  ruinous  for 
the  people  of  Asia  who  have 
learned  to  live  by  rubber — to  say 
nothing  of  our  friends,  the  Dutch 
and  English,  who  own  the  rubber 
plantations. 

We  can  now  begin  to  make  out 
dimly  the  economic  evolution  that 
is  taking  place.  We  are  passing 
from  the  age  of  machine  tech- 
niques to  the  age  of  alchemy.  It 
is  a  momentous  event.  Future 
and  past  are  in  conflict.  One  re- 
members the  saying  of  Walter 
Bagehot,  on  history,  that  many 
times  it  had  seemed  that  people 
were  about  to  make  a  great  step 
forward,  they  had  prepared  for  it, 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing 
and  where  they  were  going;  then 
they  had  looked  back,  and  did 
not  advance. 

If  one  takes  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
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can  projection  to  be  authentically 
represented  by  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  system  of  lend-lease 
agreements  touching  the  world 
that  shall  come  after,  the  Hull 
Doctrine,  the  apocalyptic  econo- 
mics of  Henry  Wallace,  the  guilt 
theme  of  Sumner  Welles,  the  Re- 
port of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  General  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Post-War  Economy, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  Brit- 
ish Confession  by  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  one  will  see  that  it  begins 
with  contrition  and  proceeds 
from  a  certain  assumption  as  to 
what  was  wrong  with  the  world 
before.  Those  who  mainly  con- 
trolled the  raw-material  resources 
of  the  earth  were  too  selfish,  too 
much  concerned  with  their  own 
profit,  too  unmindful  of  the  needs 
of  others.  That  was  wrong.  That 
was  why  international  trade  be- 
came a  moral  and  economic  night- 
mare. Hereafter  it  must  be 
different.  Nations  must  learn  to 
think  not  only  of  themselves  but 
of  one  another,  too;  and  all  people 
must  have  access  to  raw  materials 
and  markets  according  to  their 
needs. 

All  of  this,  says  the  other  side, 
is  Devil's  holy  water.  The  ag- 
gressor mentally  assumes  that 
those  who  control  the  sources  of 
raw  material  will  be  selfish  and 
heedless.  What  is  possession  for? 
Sources  of  wealth  are  not  to  be 


shared.  They  are  to  be  exploited 
by  those  who  are  strong  enough 
to  take  them. 

But  what  is  left  out — missing 
both  from  the  Anglo-American 
projection  and  from  the  brutal 
aggressor  thesis — is  the  fact  of 
economic  evolution. 

As  we  pass  from  the  age  of 
techniques  to  the  age  of  alchemy 
— if  we  do — we  shall  cease  to 
think  of  raw  materials  as  deposits 
of  solar  energy  that  must  be  dug 
out  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  as  a 
kind  of  plant  life  that  will  flour- 
ish only  in  a  certain  place.  The 
sources  will  be  such  as  no  one 
can  conquer,  possess  exclusively, 
or  exploit  selfishly. 

In  forgotten  textbooks,  one 
finds  that  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  political 
and  economic  thought  of  the 
world  was  sunk  in  gloomy  medi- 
tation on  the  food  supply.  A  man 
named  Malthus  had  written  a 
treatise  in  which  he  demonstrated 
what  was  then  a  fact — namely, 
that  population  in  a  natural  way 
tended  to  increase  much  faster 
than  the  food  supply.  The  num- 
ber of  arable  acres  was  a  limited 
quantity,  not  by  any  means  in- 
creasable,  whereas  the  impulse 
of  the  human  species  to  repro- 
duce itself  knew  no  limit.  If  this 
were  true,  then  the  human  race 
was  doomed  to  be  limited  by  a 
tragic  fringe  of  misery  and  star- 
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vation,  unless  it  could  think  of  a 
way  to  limit  itself  by  continence. 
The  reason  no  one  could  reason 
away  this  doctrine  of  Malthus 
was  that  no  one  could  imagine 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

It  was  not  that  vast  areas  of 
virgin  land  were  opening,  as  in 
North  America;  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  to  that  and  the  situa- 
tion would  be  again  as  it  was, 
according  to  the  Malthus  formula. 
Primitive  agriculture  was  pass- 
ing; scientific  agriculture  was 
coming.  Knowledge  was  increas- 
ing. The  application  of  scientific 
thought  to  agriculture,  plus  mod- 
ern transportation,  so  increased 
the  power  of  man  to  bring  forth 
food  from  the  earth  and  to  make 
it  available  that  in  the  hundred 
years  after  Malthus  population 
increased  as  it  had  never  in- 
creased in  any  century  before; 
and  the  more  it  increased,  the 
more  food  there  was,  to  the  ab- 
surd point  of  surplus. 

From  this  unpredictable  solu- 
tion of  the  food  problem  there 
was  a  tremendous  release  of 
human  energy.  The  measure  of 
it  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  in  two  generations  the  a- 
mount  of  human  energy  neces- 
sary to  be  spent  in  agriculture 
fell  at  least  one  half.  That  is 
what  made  the  industrial  age 
possible.  Otherwise  it  could  not 
have   arrived.     The   labor   for   it 


could  not  have  been  spared  from 
agriculture. 

But  with  the  rise  of  modern 
industry  appeared  a  new  kind  of 
food  problem.  There  was  a  new 
stomach  to  fill.  Machines  had  to 
be  fed.  They  devoured  raw  ma- 
terials insatiably.  And  as  it  had 
been  once  supposed  that  the  hu- 
man food  supply  was  limited  by 
what  the  art  of  primitive  agri- 
culture could  produce  from  an 
inexpansible  number  of  acres,  so, 
when  we  began  to  worry  about 
enough  raw  materials  to  feed  the 
machines,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  supply  of  these  was  limited, 
too.  A  coal  mine  here,  an  oil 
well  there,  a  kind  of  tree  that 
would  flourish  only  in  a  certain 
climate— and  whoever  owned  the 
coal  mine  and  the  oil  well  and 
the  area  where  the  tree  grew 
could  feed  their  own  machines 
and  starve  the  machines  of  rival 
people.  So  there  came  to  be  a 
Malthusian  doctrine  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  it  was  implicit  in  the 
power  politics  of  the  world. 

Like  the  original  Malthusian 
doctrine,  this  one  was  true  in  the 
making — true,  that  is  to  say,  in 
relation  to  the  then  state  of  know- 
ledge. Today  it  is  true  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  we  continue 
to  think  and  behave  as  if  it  were, 
war  being  one  form  of  that  as 
if  behavior.     In  a  little  while,  if 

(Continued  on  Page   Thirty- five) 
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CANADA  will  end  the  war  with  far  greater  developed  power  re- 
sources than  she  has  ever  had  before.  Since  1939,  turbine  installa- 
tion has  increased  24%,  and  production  of  primary  power  for  use  in 
Canada  over  80%. 

This  expansion  has  been  called  a  postwar  problem.  In  certain 
local  areas  slackening  war  demands  may  mean  surplus  power;  Arvida, 
where  the  giant  Shipshaw  development  harnessed  over  a  million  new 
horsepower  to  power  the  production  of  war-strategic  aluminum,  may 
find  itself  overpowered. 

But  across  the  country,  many  Canadian  businessmen  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  Canada's  10  million  h.p.  development  presents  a  uni- 
que opportunity  for  Canadian  enterprise — a  challenge  to  make  pro- 
uctive  use  of  one  of  Canada's  greatest  assets.  Beyond,  lies  an  even 
greater  challenge  to  produce:  another  44  million  h.p.  already  recorded, 
not  including  many  streams  of  a  type  used  to  great  advantage  in  older 
countries. 

Canada  has  more  developed  water  power  per  head  than  any  other 
country  (before  the  war  Norway  and  Newfoundland  outstripped  her 
on  this  basis).  Water  power  is  the  backbone  of  many  slowly  emerg- 
ing new  industries,  is  indispensible  to  older  ones. 

In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  her  water  resources,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  Canada's  industry  would  ever  have  become  more  than  a 
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foam  on  the  top  of  some  agricultural  cream.  Modern  industry  re- 
quires power  resources;  production  per  manhour,  and  return  per 
dollar,  bear  close  relationship  to  the  amount  of  power  that  is  used 
to  speed  the  production  of  a  pair  of  human  hands,  whether  that  power 
comes  from  coal,  oil,  gas  or  electricity.  The  old  'theory  of  the  location 
of  industry*  placed  the  factory  close  to  where  the  coal  was,  in  the 
days  when  coal  was  king. 

In  those  days  industrial  development  was  pretty  well  out  for 
Canada.  Her  coal  resources  were  few  and  scattered,  and  industrial 
development  was  a  matter  of  exchanging  agricultural  surpluses  for 
such  power  as  she  could  get.  But  in  1897  the  British  Empire's  first 
high  tension  transmission  line  was  strung  across  the  18  miles  from 
St.  Narcisse  to  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  and  Canada  entered  a  new  era. 
Now  85  %  of  her  industry,  over  60  %  of  her  population,  is  in  the  'critical 
fuel  zone' — the  central  provinces  which  have  no  native  coal  resources. 
They  have,  however,  about  half  of  Canada's  potential  water  power, 
about  three  quarters  of  her  developed  power.  Her  chief  pre-war  ex- 
port was  the  product  of  the  industries  which  made  the  most  use  of  her 
power  resources:  pulp  and  paper.  The  paper  industry  consumed  about 
a  third  of  the  power  produced  by  the  central  electric  stations  of 
Canada,  and  owned  about  6%  of  the  Canadian  turbines  on  its  own 
account. 

Next  in  importance  as  consumer  of  electric  power,  and  high  in 
the  rank  of  export  was  Canada's  mining  and  metallurgical  industry. 
Without  these  industries  which  depend  heavily  on  water  power, 
Canada  might  find  herself  in  no  position  to  buy  the  coal  and  petroleum 
products  that  power  the  rest  of  her  industrial  developments — at  least 
not  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  make  her  the  third  industrial  nation  in 
the  British  Empire  and  the  second  trading  nation  of  the  world. 

With  this  as  her  industrial  background,  Canada  cannot  regard 
developed  power  as  a  liability  or  even  as  a  problem.  In  practice. 
Canadian  businessmen  have  been  quick  to  make  use  of  this  major 
asset.  The  installation  of  electric  motors  operated  by  purchased  power 
in  industry  increased  82%  between  1929  and  1941;  of  this  increase 
76^  went  to  manufacturing,  24^  to  mining. 

In  the  mining  industry,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  increase  in 
the  amount  of  equipment  operated  by  purchased  power  from  1919  to 
1941,  with  no  slackening  even  in  the  depression.  The  growth  of  power 
equipment  installed  in  manufacturing  plants  was  just  as  steady.     In 
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both  cases,  too,  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  depend  for  power 
on  central  electric  stations  rather  than  on  power  generated  within  the 
industry. 

Partly  because  increased  use  of  power  has  been  a  long-term  trend, 
utility  officials  have  said  that  any  postwar  'problem'  of  surplus  power 
will  be  merely  temporary;  that,  in  fact,  the  problem  may  be  to  develop 
more  power  quickly  enough  in  the  right  places.  The  non-portability  of 
power  is  of  course  its  greatest  problem.  It  can  be  transmitted  for  dis- 
tances of  more  than  200  miles  (if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  no  Cana- 
dian development  could  have  taken  place  on  its  present  scale) ,  but  it 
cannot  be  carried  about  in  ships  like  coal  or  oil.  That  is  why  the 
'spotty'  nature  of  Canada's  wartime  power  increases,  which  have 
been  concentrated  in  Quebec,  is  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  orderly 
development.  But,  in  fact,  industries  tend  to  come  where  the  power 
is,  and  power-saturated  Quebec  is  counting  on  this. 

On  the  whole,  if  Canadian  postwar  activity  is  as  great  as  it  has 
been  during  the  war,  officials  say  there  will  be  no  surplus  power  prob- 
lem. Any  postwar  depression  will,  of  course,  tell  a  different  story, 
but  depression  has  always  meant  surplus  of  primary  power. 

But  the  power  industry  itself  is  likely  to  help  avoid  such  a  de- 
pression. In  Canada  and  elsewhere  it  has  been,  demonstrated  in  the 
past  that  power  projects,  because  they  have  to  be  planned  so  far 
ahead,  are  not  thrown  into  the  wastepaper  basket  during  a  depression 
period,  as  are  the  expansion  plans  off  some  other  industries.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  been  a  stable  element  in  the  economy.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  capital  investment  in  the  power  industry  in  Canada  illus- 
trates what  happened  in  the  last  depression: 

CAPITAL   INVESTED    IN    CENTRAL   ELECTRIC    STATIONS 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


1930 1,138 

1931 1,229 

1932  1,335 

1933    1,386 

1934      1,430 


1935  1,459 

1936  1,483 

1937 1,497 

1938     1,545 

1939    1,564 


The  very  fact  that  great  power  development  has  taken  place 
during  the  war  will  tend  to  postpone  future  development  until  after 
the  capital  developments  of  other  industries  have  taken  place,  and  if 
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all  goes  well,  will  bring  them  into  play  just  as  a  turn-down  might  be 
expected. 

Only  8%  of  power  produced  in  Canada  is  consumed  in  domestic 
service;  there  is  a  wide  field  for  future  development.  Domestic  ser- 
vice customers  account  for  80%  of  the  110  r/°  increase  in  the  number 
of  customers  for  central  electric  stations  from  1920  to  1938. 

Important  though  these  consumer  developments  are,  however, 
they  would  not  alone  solve  the  problem  of  progress  in  the  power  in- 
dustry. The  real  goal  for  the  future  lies  in  further  industrial  develop- 
ment. War  has  given  Canada  industries  into  which  she  might  never 
have  ventured.  The  chemical  industry,  the  mining  and  metallurgical 
industry  and  other  manufacturing  industries  have  grown  in  new  and 
somewhat  startling  directions. 

But  much  of  this  growth  has  been  tied  to  water  power.  Alumi- 
num, for  example,  one  of  Canada's  biggest  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations'  war  effort,  is  a  power  based  industry  requiring  about  10  kw.  h. 
for  every  pound  of  aluminum  produced.  Cheap  electrical  power  is  not 
going  to  cease  to  be  an  advantage  in  the  aluminum  production  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over.  In  other  industries  it  is,  of  course,  less  important. 
For  example,  in  the  automotive  industry  only  about  $2.20  worth  of 
electricity  is  used  to  produce  $100  worth  of  cars.  But  even  there  if 
light  metals  such  as  aluminum  and  magnesium  are  applied  to  automo- 
tive production,  the  indirect  use  of  electricity  will  correspondingly 
be  increased.  And  with  high  levels  of  employment,  use  of  electric 
equipment  would  likely  be  increased  at  even  faster  rates. 

Canada  is  used  to  having  her  geography  dictate  her  industrial 
progress.  Sometimes  the  bald  facts  of  her  topography  make  pretty 
poor  listening.  But  when  nature  gave  Canada  a  fresh-water  area  of 
228,307  sq.  miles,  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country  and  all  above 
sea  level,  it  gave  her  a  long-term  asset.  Water  power  is  the  one  power 
resource  that  doesn't  disappear  with  use.  The  water  keeps  on  flowing 
in  nature's  own  perpetual  motion  machine.  Canada  has  done  pretty 
well  so  far  on  only  18%  of  her  potential  resources.  One  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  her  future  is  that  there  is  another  44,000,000  h.p.  to  go. 

— Financial  Post 


editor's  note:  Increasing  use  of  kilowatt-hours  means  a  reduction  in  man-hours,  thus 
creating  the  present  social  paradox —  'the  more  ive  can  produce,  the  less  ue  can  con- 
sume' The  Technate  is  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  distribution  in  the  Power  Age. 
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^Ite  Btosuf,  aj  Canadian  Wheat 

THE  growing  of  wheat  in  Canada  can  be  traced  back  approximately 
340  years.  A  French  settlement  in  the  Maritimes  is  reputed  to 
have  grown  wheat  in  1605  and  in  1616  Champlain  writes  of  a  fine 
sample  of  wheat  being  cut  at  Quebec  for  shipment  to  France. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Canada  was  actually  ex- 
porting wheat,  shipments  in  1754  amounting  to  80,000  bushels.  New- 
foundland and  the  French  West  Indies  were  the  principal  markets  in 
which  the  wheat  was  then  sold,  but  in  1770  export  shipments  to  Great 
Britain  were  recorded. 

The  records  of  1802  show  that  between  April  5  and  July  5  of  that 
year  some  29  vessels  cleared  from  the  port  of  Quebec  with  wheat.  Of 
this  number  six  sailed  for  Barcelona,  five  for  Hull,  three  for  Cork, 
three  for  'Cork  and  a  market,'  two  each  for  Halifax,  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool, and  one  each  for  Greenock,  Cadiz,  Sunderland,  Newfoundland, 
Jersey,  Madeira  and  Leghorn. 

But  it  was  not  until  later  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Western 
Canada  went  into  the  production  of  wheat,  that  the  type  known  in 
world  markets  as  'Manitobas'  put  the  hallmark  of  quality  on  Canadian 
wheat  which  the  Prairie  Provinces  today  still  jealously  guard. 

The  Lord  Selkirk  settlers  who  came  from  Scotland  to  the  Red 
River  valley  in  1812  first  introduced  wheat  growing  to  the  western 
provinces,  and  it  was  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  that  the  strong  hard 
wheat  for  which  Canada  has  become  famous  first  made  its  appearance. 

Failures,  plagues  of  mice  and  grasshoppers,  and  floods  in  turn  de- 
stroyed the  crops  of  the  early  colonists  and  in  1868-69  wheat  for  seed 
had  to  be  brought  in  from  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  among 
this  wheat  was  the  seed  from  which  the  famous  'Red  Fife'  type  was 
grown.  From  this  wheat  Dr.  Saunders  produced,  between  1904  and 
1909,  the  celebrated  'Marquis'  type  upon  which  Canada  has  built  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  quality  wheat,  unsurpassed  today  in  any 
producing  country. 

The  first  shipment  of  this  superior  wheat  of  the  western  plains, 
direct  to  Great  Britain,  was  made  in  1877.  This  was  consigned  by 
Robert  Gerrie  to  Barclay  and  Brand,  Scotland,  and  went  out  by  Red 
River  steamer  to  St.  Paul,  thence  by  rail  to  seaboard. 
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Seven  years  later,  with  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  1884  as  far  west  as  Moose  Jaw,  the  first  shipments  of 
Western  Canada  wheat  to  Britain  by  the  all-Canada  route  was  made 
by  the  late  Thomas  Thompson  of  Thompson  &  Sons,  Brandon,  Mani- 
toba. 

This  shipment  consisted  of  1,000  bushels  of  Manitoba  No.  1  Hard. 
It  was  sacked  and  shipped  by  rail  and  water  to  seaboard.  Exactly 
21  days  after  the  movement  of  the  wheat  commenced  from  Brandon, 
it  was  landed  on  the  docks  of  Glasgow.  By  this  shipment  the  'all- 
Canada  export  route'  was  established. 

It  was  during  the  first  World  War  that  acreage  and  production 
of  wheat  in  Canada  expanded  most  rapidly,  particularly  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces.  The  wheat  acreage  in  1914  in  Canada  was  just 
over  10,000,000  acres,  but  in  1919  it  exceeded  19,000,000  acres.  The 
production  in  Canada  of  393,000,000  bushels  in  1915  saw  the  Prairie 
Provinces  produce  an  average  yield  of  26  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
a  record  which  still  stands. 

Acreage  continued  to  expand  in  the  period  between  the  two  Great 
Wars  and  reached  the  highest  point  on  record  during  the  first  year  of 
World  War  II,  when  28,726,000  acres  were  seeded  to  wheat  in  Canada, 
and  all  but  1,000,000  acres  of  this  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 

International  trade  in  wheat  witnessed  its  greatest  expansion  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  after  World  War  I.  Net  world  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  in  the  five  years  1909-14  had  averaged  686,000,000  bushels 
annually,  but  in  the  five  years  1922-27  this  annual  average  rose  to 
777,000,000  bushels  and  during  the  crop  year  1928-29  the  all-time  record 
of  946,000,000  bushels  was  reached.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a 
statistical  record  compiled  by  the  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  in 
London,  England. 

Canada's  share  of  the  world  market  rose  steadily  during  this  post- 
war period  and  almost  43%,  or  406,000,000  bushels,  of  the  record 
total  shipped  in  the  crop  year  of  1928-29  consisted  of  Canadian  wheat 
and  wheat  flour.  Europe  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  devastation 
of  the  1914-18  war  and  the  wheat  surplus-producing  countries  of  the 
world  enjoyed  a  very  liberal  trade  in  foodstuffs. 

Nationalistic  policies  began  to  emerge  in  the  late  twenties,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  depression  era  arrived  in  1929-30  and  reached  its 
depth  in  1932-33  there  existed  in  many  European  countries  tariffs  and 
other  obstacles  to  trade  in  wheat,  while  national  policies  were  mostly 
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in  the  direction  of  subsidizing  wheat  production  at  home.  This  re- 
sulted in  contraction  of  the  market  for  Canadian  and  other  wheat 
from  overseas,  and  in  1935-36  the  total  net  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
in  the  international  market  shrank  to  525,000,000  bushels. 

Trade  began  to  pick  up  again  in  1938-39  when  fears  of  a  second 
European  war  were  developing  and  a  number  of  countries  began 
to  lay  in  reserve  stocks.  Net  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  that  year 
totalled  643,000,000  bushels  and  held  close  to  that  level  in  1939-40, 
the  first  year  of  World  War  II.  Thereafter,  With  most  of  Europe  occu- 
pied by  the  Nazis,  international  trade  dwindled  rapidly  and  was  esti- 
mated at  only  360,000,000  bushels  in  the  crop  year  of  1942-43,  of  which 
Canada  furnished  215,000,000  bushels  or  about  607c 

A  period  of  severe  drought  in  North  America  in  the  early  thirties 
brought  about  changes  in  the  sources  of  wheat  supplies.  The  United 
States  changed  from  a  heavy  exporter  of  wheat  to  a  net  importer  for 
several  years,  but  Australia  and  Argentina,  and  for  a  short  period 
Russia,  became  competitors  of  Canada  in  the  world  market.  The 
United  States  returned  as  an  exporter  of  wheat  in  volume  in  the  two 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  second  World  War  and  in  that 
period  all  four  of  the  major  exporting  countries  found  themselves 
with  growing  surpluses  despite  the  fact  that  Canada  had  practically 
cleaned  out  all  of  her  surplus  wheat  by  the  middle  of  1938,  following 
a  crop  failure  in  1937. 

The  second  World  War  produced  many  changes  in  the  wheat  situ- 
ation. Stocks  of  surplus  wheat  were  heavy  in  the  fall  of  1939,  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  war  international  movement  of 
wheat  was  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale.  The  invasion  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  spring  of  1940,  and  later  the  con- 
quest of  France,  eliminated  markets  to  which  Canadian  wheat  had 
been  sold  in  substantial  quantities  prior  to  the  war,  but  this  was  offset 
by  larger  exports  to  Great  Britain. 

The  shipping  situation  had  greatly  curtailed  the  movement  of 
wheat  from  Australia  and  Argentina,  and  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the 
war  further  aggravated  Australia's  position  as  a  wheat  exporter.  As 
a  result,  Canada  became  the  principal  source  of  supplies,  particularly 
for  the  United  Kingdom  market,  and  continued  in  the  role  into  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war. 

The  first  major  change  in  wartime  wheat  policy  in  Canada  was 
made  in  1941,  when  the  Dominion  Government  encouraged  a  reduction 
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in  the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  by  direct  payments  to  farmers.  The 
demand  for  Canada  to  supply  live  stock  and  live-stock  products  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  shift  away  from  wheat  to  the  production 
of  feed  grains.  The  existing  reserve  stocks  of  wheat  were  large 
enough  to  permit  of  a  drastic  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  and  Canadian 
farmers  responded  to  the  new  policy  by  reducing  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  in  1941  by  nearly  7,000,000  acres.  Continuation  of  these 
payments  in  1943  saw  the  acreage  in  Canada  fall  to  its  lowest  level 
since  1918,  but  in  1944,  when  acreage  reduction  payments  were  dis- 
continued, a  sharp  increase  in  wheat  acreage  took  place. 

The  crop  year  1943-44  witnessed  a  phenomenal  use  of  wheat  for 
live-stock  feed,  particularly  in  the  United  States  where  feed  grain 
supplies  were  insufficient  to  maintain  the  greatly  increased  live-stock 
population.  It  became  necessary  to  substitute  wheat  for  corn  and 
other  feed  grains,  and  eventually  Canada  had  to  ship  very  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  to  the  United  States  for  use  there  as  live-stock  feed. 
At  the  same  time  the  use  of  wheat  for  animal  feed  in  Canada  also 
increased  to  a  record  level  of  more  than  100,000,000  bushels.  Prelim- 
inary figures  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July  31,  1944,  indicate  that 
a  total  of  570,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  was  fed  to  live  stock  and  poul- 
try in  North  America  or  about  the  same  quantity  as  required  to  feed 
the  human  population.  Substantial  quantities  of  wheat  were  also  used 
for  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Canada's  volume  of  wheat  exports  has  not  suffered  during  the 
five  years  of  war.  The  total  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  this  period 
actually  show  an  increase  of  about  35%  over  the  five  years  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  war,  but  the  distribution  of  these  exports  changed 
radically  in  the  war  period  for  reasons  already  mentioned. 

— Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


editor's  note:  This  story  of  Canadian  wheat  growing  is  a  statistical  record  of  man's 
conquest  of  nature  in  his  fight  for  food.  It  is  a  concrete  demonstration  that  'poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty'  during  the  depression  years  was  more  than  a  demagogic  phrase. 
In  fact,  only  the  Price  System  prevented  ALL  Canadians  from  enjoying  an  abundance 
of  one  of  the  most  vital  foodstuffs.  In  the  postwar  period  we  shall  again  face  the  con- 
flict between  abundance  and  price.  Will  Canadians  return,  then,  to  an  even  greater 
depression  and  chaos,  or  will  they  install  a  social  technic  of  operation  that  will  dis- 
tribute abundance  to  every  citizen? 
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BY  NO  means  the  oldest  member  of  the  royal  family  of  acids,  sul- 
phuric acid  has,  nevertheless,  borne  the  king's  crown  for  centuries. 
From  a  tonnage  viewpoint  it  is  the  most  important  single  chemical  used 
in  the  production  of  war  materials,  just  as  it  is  the  most  widely  used 
chemical  in  peacetime  industry.  Yet  the  part  it  plays  as  an  industrial 
tool  in  hundreds  of  modern  manufacturing  processes  is  relatively  little 
known  to  the  layman. 

Sulphuric  acid  rarely  appears  in  the  headlines  under  its  own 
name,  but  it  not  only  helps  to  make  the  news  but  takes  a  hand  in 
bringing  it  to  you  via  your  daily  newspaper,  your  favourite  newscast, 
or  the  newsreels. 

'Allied  Tanks  Roll  Across  the  Rhine'  —  'Superforts  Bomb  Tokyo' 
—  'War's  Largest  Convoy  Reaches  Port  Intact.'  Chances  are  that  not 
a  single  pilot,  gunner  or  sailor  gives  a  thought  to  sulphuric  acid.  Yet 
in  storage  batteries  on  tanks,  aircraft  and  marine  engines  this  un- 
obstrusive  ally  is  riding  with  them  toward  victory.  At  the  same 
time  on  the  home  front  it  fills  the  role  of  industrial  genie,  able  and 
willing  to  render  service  in  countless  ways. 

Call  the  roll  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  modern  warfare.  Start, 
let  us  say,  with  aluminum,  nickel,  steel,  synthetic  rubber,  high  octane 
gasoline,  T.N.T.,  smokeless  powder  and  cordite.  Keep  in  mind  that 
their  presence  in  the  line  of  battle  is  made  possible  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  the  production  of  planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  bombs,  explosives 
and  shells  would  come  to  an  immediate  and  jarring  halt  should  sul- 
phuric acid  fail  to  report  for  duty. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  military  explosives  that  sulphuric  acid  plays 
a  truly  kingly  role.  Thousands  of  tons  are  required  each  month  in 
the  production  of  T.N.T.,  cordite,  smokeless  powder  and  other  explos- 
ives that  represent  an  important  part  of  Canada's  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations'  arsenals.  When  the  need  arose  for  vast  quantities  of 
these  materials  for  the  armed  forces  of  Canada  and  her  allies  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  the  demand  for  sulphuric  acid  reached  un- 
precedented levels.  In  nitrating  toluol  in  the  production  of  T.N.T. 
approximately  200  pounds  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (oleum),  mixed 
with  nitric  acid,  are  required  for  every  100  pounds  of  T.N.T.    Similarly, 
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large  amounts  of  oleum  are  needed  in  the  nitration  of  wood  pulp  to 
nitrocellulose  (guncotton)  and  in  concentrating  nitric  acid.  A  large 
part  of  the  acid  used  in  the  nitration  processes  involved  is  recovered 
but  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  needed  in  the  making  of  explosives 
and  propellants  is  very  great. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Canada's 
wartime  Chemical  Control,  sulphuric  acid  was  one  of  the  first  materials 
requiring  action.  Some  thought  was  given  to  rationing,  but  sulphuric 
acid  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  materals  to  allocate,  since  it  is  used 
in  almost  every  industry.  Instead,  measures  were  taken  to  augment 
the  supply.  Rate  of  production  in  existing  plants  was  increased. 
Existing  productive  capacity  was  enlarged.  Additional  plants  were 
designed,  built  and  brought  into  operation  in  record  time.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  total  annual  output  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Canada  has 
increased  i  approximately  threefold. 

Increased  tonnage  has  been  needed  to  meet  not  only  the  demands 
of  war,  but  also  to  fill  the  requirements  of  essential  civilian  industry. 
The  largest  single  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  both  war  and  peace  is  in  the 
production  of  fertilizer.  The  quantities  required  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture  of  one  ton  of  superphosphate,  approxi- 
mately .35  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  and  superphosphate  com- 
prises an  average  of  50%  by  weight  of  all  the  complete  fertilizers  used 
by  farmers. 

This  versatile  chemical  performs  many  useful  functions  in  the 
petroleum  industry.  Petroleum  contains  a  number  of  heavy  tarry 
compounds  which,  after  distillation,  are  removed  by  the  charring 
action  of  the  acid.  Thus,  most  of  the  waxy  and  gummy  substances  that 
tend  to  clog  carburetors  and  burners  are  eliminated.  Spectacular  in- 
creases in  the  production  of  higher  octane  aviation  fuel  have  called 
for  more  and  more  sulphuric  acid. 

Many  metallurgical  processes  drink  up  tons  of  sulphuric  acid.  In 
the  steel  mills,  this  acid  is  of  vital  importance  in  cleaning  the  surface 
of  the  sheet  metal  before  covering  the  steel  with  a  layer  of  zinc  (gal- 
vanizing) or  tin  (tin-plating).  It  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  refining 
copper  and  nickel  and  in  the  treatment  of  copper,  zinc  and  vanadium 
ores,  and  in  smaller  quantities  for  pickling  in  brass  mills. 

As  a  chemical  reagent,  as  a  drying  medium,  as  an  electrolyte,  as  a 
cleansing  and  purifying  agent,  sulphuric  acid  has  properties  which, 
though  not  glamorous,  are  indispensible  in  many  processes.    The  effec- 
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tiveness  of  sulphuric  acid  in  many  common  chemical  processes  de- 
pends on  its  power  of  liberating  other  acids  from  their  compounds. 
Its  value  in  organic  chemistry  depends  in  part  on  its  affinity  for  water 
(whence  its  use  in  nitration  processes),  on  its  power  of  forming  sul- 
phonic  acids  with  aromatic  compounds,  and  on  its  ability  to  react 
with  alcohols  to  form  esters. 

Superior  paints  and  pigments,  lovely  rayons  and  other  textiles, 
durable  adhesives  and  radium  all  rely  upon  sulphuric  acid  at  some 
stage  of  their  processing.  The  king  of  chemicals  is  an  important 
agent  in  the  production  of  cellulosic  and  petroleum-base  plastics, 
and  converts  ammonia  from  coke  into  ammonium  sulphate  which  is 
an  important  source  of  fertilizer  nitrogen.  It  is  used  in  the  making 
of  glue  and  gelatine,  in  the  recovery  of  fatty  acids  and  in  the  making 
of  parchment  paper.     It  is  even  an  effective  weed  killer! 

Undramatically,  sulphuric  acid  helps  to  grow  food  for  your 
table;  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  for  the  bus  that  brought  you  to 
work  this  morning;  to  speed  gleaming,  sanitary  'Cellophane'  for  the 
wrap  on  your  package  of  cigarettes;  to  tan  the  leather  in  baby's  new 
shoes. 

In  short,  sulphuric  acid  is  of  such  importance  that  its  manu- 
facture is  fundamental  in  the  industrial  cycle. 

The  starting  point  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  sul- 
phur, whether  that  element  is  in  the  form  of  brimstone  or  sulphur- 
bearing  ores.  There  are  two  major  processes  in  use  today,  chamber 
and  contact.  In  the  chamber  process  the  sulphur  or  sulphur-bearing 
ore  is  burned  to  sulphur  dioxide.  By  means  of  nitrogen  oxides  and 
water  this  sulphur  dioxide  is  changed  to  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitro- 
gen oxides  acting  as  a  catalyst.  In  the  contact  process  the  sulphur 
dioxide  is  passed  over  another  type  of  catalyst  such  as  platinum  or 
vanadium.  The  dioxide  is  then  changed  to  trioxide.  This  sulphur 
trioxide  is  united  with  water  in  a  special  way  to  make  sulphuric 
acid  of  commerce.  So  much  oxygen  and  water  combine  with  sul- 
phur to  make  the  acid  that  the  finished  product  leaves  the  plant 
weighing  some  three  times  as  much  as  the  sulphur  content  of  the 
raw  material. 

Transportation  of  sulphuric  acid  is  no  simple  matter.  Because 
storage  would  be  uneconomical,  it  is  produced  as  it  is  required  for 
direct  consumption.  The  dangerously  corrosive  and  burning  acid  is 
tough    to    handle    compared    with    the    relatively    innocuous    sulphur 
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from  which  it  is  made,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  acid  is  transported 
in  steel  tank  cars.  The  fleet  of  these  cars  travelling  out  of  C-I-L's 
Hamilton  and  Copper  Cliff  plants  averages  72,000  miles  a  month  in 
serving  key  industrial  centres  across  Canada.  Small  quantity  users 
are  supplied  by  means  of  carboys,  which  are  heavy  ten-gallon  glass 
containers  packed  in  wooden  crates. 

One  might  wonder  why  sulphuric  acid,  being  a  corrosive  liquid 
regularly  used  for  pickling  steel,  can  be  shipped  in  steel  tank  cars. 
The  acid  has  physical  properties  varying  with  strength.  Generally 
speaking,  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  weak  sulphuric  water  solution 
up  to  about  70  #  dissolves  steel;  from  70  to  85%  it  attacks  steel 
mildy  and  from  85%  on  the  attack  is  negligible. 

Because  it  enters  into  so  many  varied  manufacturing  processes, 
variations  in  sulphuric  acid  production  serve  as  a  valuable  and  res- 
pected barometer  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  It  was  with  good  reason 
than  an  eminent  economist  once  said,  'Tell  me  the  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  produced  in  a  country  and  I  will  tell  you  the  extent  of 
that  country's  industrialization.'  — P.  B.  Dunstan  in  C-I-L  Oval 

editor's  note:  Every  scientific  achievement  in  the  field  of  production  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  day  when  we  must  discard  business  and  politics  and-  institute  technolog- 
ical control  of  social  operations. 


INVARIABLY  a  program  designed  to  achieve  benefits  in  a  given 
direction  will  be  found  to  produce  additional  useful  results  which 
perhaps  were  not  at  first  contemplated.  That  is  the  nature  of  con- 
structive effort.  Benefits  multiply.  This  axiom  has  been  especially 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  systematic  research  campaign  begun 
7  years  ago  by  California  Institute  of  Technology  at  Pasadena,  in 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  for  new  industrial  uses  of  silver. 

Out  of  this  program  have  come  developments  in  the  past  year 
that  are  of  great  importance  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  sanitary 
paper  wrappings  and  containers  for  foods. 

The  research  activities  were  initiated  by  Robert  M.  Hardy,  presi- 
dent  of   Sunshine   Mining   Co.,   in   setting   up   a   substantial   financial 
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foundation  involving  a  program  conducted  by  Robert  A.  Millikan, 
chairman  of  the  executive  council  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  Dr.  Alexander  Goetz,  director  of  the  Rare  Metals  Institute 
of  CIT.  Dr.  Goetz  was  in  charge  of  investigations,  which  included 
studies  of  the  effects  produced  by  small  silver  ion  concentrations  in 
water  purification,  the  use  of  silver  for  rendering  ocean  water  drink- 
able, utilization  of  its  compounds  as  a  protection  against  metal  cor- 
rosion caused  by  brine,  and  the  composition  of  minute  traces  of  silver 
with  various  neutral  materials  to  produce  self-sterilizing  surfaces. 

It  is  the  latter  activity  which  concerns  the  production  and  use 
of  food  wrappings  and  containers.  Manufacturers  of  these  products 
have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  the  bacteriological  danger. 
It  was  brought  into  the  limelight  some  years  ago  when  the  use  of 
paper  drinking  cups  began  to  reach  tremendous  proportions.  Govern- 
ment regulations  had  stipulated  a  high  degree  of  purity  of  the  water 
used  in  forming  the  pulp  intended  for  drinking  cup  manufacture — a 
fact  which  explains  why  mills  producing  paper  for  such  purposes  are 
located  only  at  water  supply  sources  having  *a  purity  analysis  that 
meets  the  government  specifications. 

To  the  credit  of  the  manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  paper 
wrappings  and  paperboards  it  can  be  said  that  they,  too,  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  turn  out  highly  sanitary  products.  It 
has  been  shown  that  more  than  100,000  organisms  can  be  picked  from 
a  square  inch  of  a  surface  that  has  been  stored  under  unsanitary 
conditions. 

New  material  developed  in  the  laboratory  of  Rare  Metals  Insti- 
tute by  Dr.  Goetz  and  his  scientific  collaborators  have  proven,  under 
strenuous  tests,  to  possess  strong  germicidal  action  without  being  toxic 
or  imparting  any  taste  or  odor. 

Furthermore,  certain  plastics  have  been  developed  into  which 
these  mediums  can  be  incorporated  as  pigments,  so  as  to  form  a  syn- 
thetic varnish,  lacquer  or  paint  which,  bonded  on  a  surface  by  brush- 
ing, printing,  spraying  or  dipping,  will  produce  a  coating  on  which 
no  bacteria  can  live  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

The  coating  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  human  beings  and  does  not 
spoil  the  flavor  or  taste  of  food  materials  brought  into  contact  with  it. 
For  instance,  it  is  pointed  out  that  cheese  and  butter,  wrapped  in 
paper  or  cellophane  that  has  been  coated  with  the  new  material,  will 
keep  free  from  mold  growth  much  longer — perhaps  an  additional  two 
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or  three  weeks — under  customary  handling  conditions,  even  if  the 
wrapper  is  exposed  to  unsanitary  conditions. 

The  coating  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  has  by  itself  no  moisture  - 
proofing  qualities.  It  can,  however,  be  applied  to  moisture-proof  base 
materials  or  in  addition  to  moisture-proofing  coatings,  on  such  types 
of  surfaces  as  paper,  fabrics,  cellophane,  Pliofilm,  glass,  wood,  porce- 
lain, ceramics,  most  metals  and  to  laminated  products  like  artificial 
leather. 

An  important  characteristic  is  that  a  specific  kind  of  coating 
material  is  required  for  a  particular  kind  of  base.  A  material  that  is 
suitable  for  cellophane,  for  instance,  would  not  necessarily  be  satis- 
factory for  Pliofilm.  The  total  quantity  of  silver  which  the  surface 
material  must  contain  varies  widely  with  the  intended  use  of  the  sur- 
face and  with  its  extended  degree  of  germicidal  performance.  The 
spreading  factor  of  these  pigmented  plastics  is  quite  large,  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  one  pound  of  this  material  without  solvent  is  capable  of 
covering  satisfactorily  about  2,000  square  feet  of  cellophane  for 
wrapping  purposes. 

The  cause  of  the  germicidal  performance  of  these  coatings  is  of 
a  highly  technical  nature,  but  a  layman's  explanation  would  be  about 
as  follows:  While  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  ionized  silver  is 
highly  effective  in  the  killing  of  germs,  a  lasting  self-sterilizing  surface 
depends  on  corporation  of  an  adequate  supply  of  atomic  silver  under 
the  outer  skin  or  surface  of  the  coating,  together  with  a  large  supply 
of  an  oxidizing  agent,  which  acts  to  replenish  the  surface  continually. 
This  under-surface  supply  of  silver  and  oxygen  is  necessary  because 
many  organic  colloids,  especially  the  proteins  rich  in  sulphur,  would 
disactivate  the  surface  unless  a  process  of  replacement  and  oxidation 
was  provided  for. 

Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  surfacing  material  which 
accomplishes  five  things,  namely: 

1.  Exposes  at  the  surface  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  minute 
silver  content  in  the  coating. 

2.  Holds  this  fraction  in  a  form  practically  insoluble  in  water, 
but  available  to  proteins. 

3.  Renders  it  available  to  contacting  organic  matter. 

4.  Protects  the  unexposed  supply  against  chemical  attack. 

5.  Permits  replacement  and  reactivation  by  diffusion. 

It  is  possible  to  vary  the  rate  of  replacement  by  the  choice  of  the 
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proper  resin  and  its  concentration  and  the  quality  and  type  of  filling 
material.  The  resin  also  contains  stabilizing  and  plasticizing  sub- 
stances; neutral  filling  materials  are  required  where  a  protection  of 
the  interior  of  the  material  against  photo  chemical  effects  on  the  silver 
content  is  needed. 

A  surface  coming  in  contact  with  wet  foods  having  a  large  protein 
content  will  require  a  higher  replacement  rate  but  a  low  water  permea- 
bility in  order  to  prevent  premature  exhaustion  of  the  silver  supply  in 
the  coating,  whereas  dry  surfaces  require  a  certain  property  of  water 
retention.  It  is  obvious  that  a  surface  material  which  has  to  sterilize 
only  once,  as  is  the  case  in  expendible  food  packaging,  has  to  have 
those  qualities  to  a  very  much  lesser  degree  than  materials  which  have 
to  act  over  and  over  again. 

Therefore  in  determining  the  particular  kind  of  coating  for  a  given 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  a  compromise  between  the  rate  of 
sterilization  per  unit  area,  the  rate  of  replacement  and  the  length  of 
service  the  surface  is  intended  to  give. 

The  killing  of  mold  is  quite  different  from  the  destruction  of  bac- 
teria, but  the  material  is  none  the  less  effective.  Laboratory  tests  con- 
ducted for  over  a  year  gave  definite  results.  Inch-square  areas  on  cel- 
lophane treated  with  the  coating  materials  were  free  from  mold,  though 
completely  surrounded  by  mold  cultures  implanted  for  test  purposes. 
In  some  cases  the  mold  was  so  thick  that  it  slightly  overlapped  the  bor- 
der of  the  treated  areas,  but  in  no  case  ventured  farther  than  the  outer 
edge. 

Mold  suspensions  containing  high  concentrates  of  spores  are  quick- 
ly sterilized  in  all  suspending  media  except  nutrient  broth  and  milk.  It 
takes  15  to  30  minutes  to  kill  bacteria  on  a  surface  suspended  in  milk, 
as  compared  to  about  2  minutes  in  water.  This  illustrates  the  greater 
resistance  to  bacteria  when  milk  is  the  food  product  to  be  packaged. 
Nevertheless  the  coating  does  kill  the  germs,  which  after  all  is  the  im- 
portant thing. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  this  material  for  coating  the  inside 
of  paper  milk  bottles,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  material  is  dull 
black  and  opaque,  consequently  there  may  be  room  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  housewives  will  accept  milk  if  paper  bottles  have  a  black  in- 
terior. Time  will  tell. 

Also,  the  black  color  of  the  coating  material  might  be  objected  to 
by  those  packagers  of  food  products  who  depend  largely  on  the  visibil- 
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ity  feature  to  sell  the  merchandise.  Time  will  have  to  settle  that  ques- 
tion, too.  But  transparency  in  many  cases  is  undesirable  because  the 
ultra-violet  rays  in  light  deteriorate  some  foods,  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pack  them  in  tinfoil,  tin  cans,  opaque  paper  bags  or  containers 
made  of  paperboard. 

However,  in  offsetting  the  lack  of  visibility  is  the  fact  that  the 
black  color  of  the  coating  offers  an  excellent  background  for  colored 
labels  printed  on  cellophane  or  other  transparent  papers.  Or,  if  black 
is  not  desired  as  a  background,  white  or  any  preferred  color  may  be 
used  between  the  design  of  the  label  and  the  coating  material  with  at- 
tractive results. 

As  a  sanitary  coating  material  for  the  interior  of  containers  of  bulk 
foods,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  cordial  reception  by  all  concerned. 
The  black  color  of  the  coating  should  not  be  objectionable  to  hotels, 
institutions  and  other  large  users  of  bulk  foods.  In  fact  it  is  a  reminder 
that  the  container  has  been  specially  treated  to  kill  germs. 

Furthermore,  a  potential  market  of  huge  proportions  is  indicated 
by  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  cold-packing  industry  in  recent  years. 
Frozen  foods,  stored  at  harvest  time  and  released  to  consumers  as  re- 
quired, serve  to  stabilize  the  market  both  as  to  supply  and  prices,  and 
the  cold-storage  system  may  even  be  the  means  of  preventing  large- 
scale  field  spoilage  of  food  when  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cess or  market  it  immediately. 

The  larger  containers  hold  about  30  pounds  of  food  and  should  be 
interior-coated  after  the  container  is  manufactured.  It  is  of  course  pos 
sible  to  coat  the  paper  prior  to  its  conversion  into  containers,  but  the 
conversion  process  undoubtedly  would  cause  breaks  in  the  coating  and 
thus  impair  its  efficiency. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  extremely  low  cost  of  the  coat- 
ing material.  A  small  quantity  spreads  over  a  surprisingly  large  area 
and,  compared  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  the  coat  of  the  sur- 
face material  is  practically  negligible. 

The  choice  of  silver  as  the  base  material  is  dictated  by  its  advan- 
tage. While  both  gold  and  copper  share  the  germicidal  property,  silver 
is  preferable  because  of  its  lack  of  toxicity  as  compared  to  copper  and 
its  lower  cost  than  gold.  — Pulp  &  Paper  Industry 


■ 


Editor's  Note:  Quietly  and  tirelessly,  our  technologists  are  introducing  new  scientific  ^ 
developments  which  will  add  to  our  living  comforts.  They  ivill  be  the  leaders  of  dfl|  ^ 
new  civilization. 
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{Continued  from  Page  Eighteen  ) 

we  advance,  not  only  will  it  not 
be  true:  it  will  be  remembered 
as  a  superstition.  Already  we 
know  better.  The  disparity  be- 
tween what  we  know  and  what 
we  do  is  the  supreme  tragedy. 

Liberating  knowledge — it  is 
scientific  knowledge  we  speak  of 
— does  not  come  as  revelation.  It 
grows  by  accretion.  Its  begin- 
nings very  often  seem  frivolous. 

What  happened  to  the  ivory 
trade?  Man  wanted  more  and 
more  ivory,  especially  for  billiard 
balls,  and  the  supply  was  failing. 
It  would  not  pay  to  cultivate  ele- 
phants for  the  tusks;  besides,  it 
was  perhaps  impossible  ever  to 
get  enough  that  way.  Where  did 
ivory  came  from?  Not  from  the 
elephant,  really,  but  from  what, 
the  elephant  ate.  What  the  ele- 
phant ate  was  grass.  Therefore 
ivory  was  from  grass.  The  ele- 
phant was  merely  a  natural 
chemical  works,  converting  some- 
thing that  was  in  grass  into  a 
thing  called  ivory.  Even  then 
one  might  have  been  sure  that 
when  the  demand  for  more  ivory, 
or  for  something  that  would  do 
in  place  of  it,  became  very  urgent, 
so  that  the  incentive  was  high, 
a  brooding  chemist  would  begin 
to  think  like  that  and  end  by 
finding  what  that  something  was, 
in  the  grass  the  elephant  ate,  that 
made    ivory.      At   any   rate,    that 


happened.  He  found  it.  And 
then  it  was  possible  to  do  pur- 
posefully in  an  artificial  labora- 
tory what  the  elephant  does 
naturally  without  knowing  how. 
After  that  there  were  plenty  of 
cheap  billiard  balls. 

Such,  very  roughly,  was  the 
beginning  of  plastics,  and  yet  it 
is  only  now,  under  stress  of  ne- 
cessity, that  we  perceive  the 
possibilities  of  plastics  in  struc- 
tural uses,  in  place  of  natural  raw 
materials  like  iron  and  lumber. 
Now  we  begin  to  see  plastic  auto- 
mobiles, plastic  airplanes,  plastic 
houses,  even  to  imagine  plastic 
cities  and  to  speak  of  the  plastics 
age,  as  once  we  spoke  of  the  iron 
age  and  then  of  the  steel  age.  And 
the  source  of  this  amazing,  versa- 
tile material  is  as  free  and  as 
wide  as  air  and  sunshine. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  great 
driving  gears  of  the  international 
trade  machine  was  named  tex- 
tiles. The  people  who  had  in- 
vented and  perfected  textile- 
making  machinery,  especially  at 
first  the  British,  imported  the 
raw  fibrous  materials,  such  as 
cotton  and  wool,  made  them  into 
cloth,  and  exported  the  cloth  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  principal  buyers  were  those 
who  produced  only  the  natural 
fibers  and  made  no  cloth  for 
themselves.  Anyone  looking  at 
this  situation  might  have  believed 
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it  was  permanent.  It  represented 
a  division  of  labor  between 
peoples — those  who  had  the  suit- 
able areas  and  climate  to  produce 
the  fibers  and  those  who  had  the 
textile  machines  to  make  the 
cloth.  One  result  was  that  the 
common  kinds  of  cloth  were  very 
cheap.  And  how  else  but  by  this 
division  of  labor  and  this  ex- 
change could  the  world  be  well 
and  cheaply  clothed? 

Then  the  meddling  chemists, 
with  nothing  better  to  do,  and 
only  to  see  if  they  could,  found  a 
way  to  make  textiles  without 
natural  fibers — that  is,  without 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  or  silk.  They 
could  make  it  out  of  a  chemical 
mess  that  lay  at  the  cellular  base 
of  all  plant  life;  and  as  they  went 
on,  they  found  they  could  make 
it  out  of  coal  and  air  and  water, 
or  out  of  sand.  But  they  needed 
a  machine,  too;  and  impish  mech- 
anics obliged  them  by  inventing 
a  machine  that  is  in  fact  an  im- 
mense silkworm,  to  spin  their 
sticky  stuff  into  threads. 

For  a  generation  we  have  been 
staring,  with  a  kind  of  stupid 
wonder,  at  the  prodigious  rise  of 
the  artificial  textile  industries, 
loath  to  accept  the  economic  im- 
plications; so  loath,  in  fact,  that 
governments  have  subsidized 
with  public  funds — what?  Not 
the  artificial  textile  industries, 
but  the  culture  of  natural  fibers, 


like  cotton,  because  the  producers 
were  being  damaged  by  the  com- 
petition. 

Until  World  War  I,  the  first  an- 
xiety of  any  nation  thinking  of 
war  was  about  nitrates.  Without 
nitrates  high  explosives  could  not 
be  made.  The  one  natural  source 
of  this  essential  material  in  great 
quantities  was  a  rainless  Chilean 
desert  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Andes,  where  for  many  ages  bird 
guano  had  been  deposited  until 
there  was  a  bed  of  it  two  miles 
wide,  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  five  feet  deep.  Before  World 
War  I,  both  Germany  and  Eng- 
land accumulated  great  piles  of 
this  Chilean  guano,  but  not  en- 
ough. No  sooner  had  they  be- 
gun to  shoot  it  at  one  another 
than  they  realized  that  they  had 
greatly  underestimated  the  a- 
mount  of  high  explosives  they 
were  going  to  need.  The  German 
Navy  tried  to  blockade  the  Chil- 
ean coast,  to  keep  England  from 
getting  any  more.  The  British 
Navy  had  the  same  thought  at 
the  same  time,  and  won. 

Yet  all  of  this  was  time  and 
energy  wasted.  When  Germany 
was  cut  off  from  the  Chilean  nit- 
rates, she  remembered  that  her 
scientists  knew  a  way  of  filching 
nitrogen  out  of  the  free  air.  They 
got  from  the  air  all  the  nitrates 
they  needed  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,   and   since   then  all  na- 
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tions  have  been  getting  their  nit- 
rates from  the  air. 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago  it 
would  have  seemed  that  a  plan 
of  grand  strategy  for  a  mechan- 
ized war  could  be  based  on  rub- 
ber alone.  No  nation  without  rub- 
ber could  go  far  with  mechanized 
warfare.  Its  system  of  motor 
transport  would  break  down.  In- 
deed, Japan's  strategy  was  aimed 
at  getting  control  of  the  rubber 
of  Asia.  Her  success  in  cutting 
off  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  from  their  principal 
sources  of  supply  might  have 
been  for  us  a  major  military  dis- 
aster. But  fortunately,  we  al- 
ready knew  how  to  make  artifi- 
cial rubber.  We  had  never  done 
it,  but  we  had  the  formulas,  the 
chemical  knowledge,  and  the 
materials.  What  materials?  Pet- 
roleum is  one.  Alcohol  is  an- 
other. Petroleum  comes  out  of 
the  ground,  and  we  happen  to 
have  more  of  it  than  anyone  else 
in  the  world.  But  alcohol  comes 
from  wheat  or  corn  or  potatoes 
or  cane.  We  can  plant  and  reap 
it,  as  much  as  we  need,  and  so 
can  anyone  else.  We  are  going 
to  use  both  for  making  rubber; 
and  if  the  war  continues  for  a 
year  more — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
necessity  continues — we  who 
were  the  largest  buyers  and  con- 
sumers of  rubber  from  Asia  need 
never   buy   another   pound   of   it 


there. 

In  the  same  way,  a  plan  of 
grand  strategy  might  have  been 
based  on  oil.  That  in  fact  was 
done  many  times.  There  was  a 
world  struggle  for  oil.  Possession 
and  control  of  its  sources  was  the 
great  aim  of  power  politics.  Be- 
fore oil  it  was  coal.  For  nearly 
a  century  Britain's  superior  coal 
measures  were  one  of  her  four 
aces  in  the  game  of  foreign  policy. 

Why  are  coal  and  oil  so  import- 
ant? Because  they  contain  and 
can  be  made  to  release  solar  en- 
ergy that  was  caught  and  turned 
cold  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  mil- 
lions of  years  ago.  One  is  solid. 
The  other  is  fluid.  They  are  so 
much  alike  in  chemical  nature 
that  both  can  be  made  to  do  the 
same  work.  Yet  neither  coal  nor 
oil  is  a  source  of  energy.  They 
only  store  it.  The  source  is  sun- 
shine. 

What  so  suddenly  invested  pet- 
roleum with  its  supreme  import- 
ance was  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  Motor 
transport  and  aviation  both  rest 
upon  it. 

Imagine,  then,  that  all  the  oil 
wells  of  the  world  go  dry.  There 
is  no  more  petroleum.  In  that 
event,  should  we  have  to  abandon 
the  internal  combustion  engine? 
Should  we  lose  the  power  of 
wings  and  fall  out  of  the  sky? 
Not   at    all.      Two    things    would 
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happen,  both  of  them  relatively 
simple.  The  engineers  would  re- 
design the  engine,  and  for  this 
redesigned  engine  the  chemist 
would  design  the  fuel. 

You  understand,  of  course, 
what  it  means  to  say  the  engin- 
eers would  redesign  the  engine. 
They  might  have  to  change  the 
length  of  the  piston  stroke  and 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and 
modify  the  carburetor,  and  so  on. 
But  do  you  understand  so  well 
what  it  means  to  say  the  chemist 
would  design  the  fuel?  Mark  it. 
For  upon  that  one  point  the  age 
of  alchemy  revolves. 

Hitherto  man  has  acted  on  the 
outwardness  of  matter  as  he 
found  it,  not  upon  the  inward- 
ness of  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
accepted  matter  in  its  natural 
forms  as  nature  left  it,  and  has 
adapted  his  ends  to  the  limita- 
tions of  matter  in  those  natural 
forms.  Thus,  petroleum  as  he 
found  it  was  not  the  ideal  fuel 
for  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine; it  was  only  the  most  abund- 
ant and  the  most  available,  and 
he  adapted  his  engine  to  it. 

Now,  however,  he  acts  upon 
the  inwardness  of  matter,  to 
change  the  form  of  it  as  he  likes, 
so  that,  instead  of  adapting  his 
ends  to  the  means,  he  may  adapt 
the  means  to  his  fantastic  ends. 
He  finds  that  matter  in  any  one 
of  its  natural  forms  is  what  it  is 


because  its  molecules  have  a  cer- 
tain internal  atomic  structure. 
That  fact  is  no  longer  final.  He 
can  alter  the  fact. 

He  has  never  seen  that  internal 
structure  of  the  molecule.  Never- 
theless, he  can  draw  a  picture  of 
it.  Then  he  makes  the  astonish- 
ing discovery  that  he  can  change 
the  picture.  That  is  to  say,  he 
can  redesign  the  molecule.  He 
can  break  it  down  and  build  it  up 
again  to  another  design;  and  as 
he  does  this  to  the  molecule,  the 
form  of  matter  he  wants  is  bound 
to  appear. 

Is  it  rubber  he  wants?  Suppose 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  in  the 
natural  form  or  he  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  source  of  it.  But  he 
knows  that  rubber  is  rubber  only 
because  its  molecules  have  a  cer- 
tain internal  design.  All  around 
him  is  other  matter  full  of  mole- 
cules that  can  be  redesigned;  and 
when  to  the  molecules  of  this 
other  matter  he  has  imparted  the 
rubber  design,  lo!  there  is  the 
rubber  itself. 

Is  it  energy  he  wants — energy 
in  liquid  form  that  can  be  carried 
about  in  tanks,  like  petroleum? 
He  may  have  no  petroleum  of 
his  own  or,  again,  not  enough  of 
it.  He  notes  that  sunshine  still 
falls  upon  the  earth  as  it  did 
when  solar  energy  was  being 
stored  in  coal  and  oil.  From  there 
he  goes  to  find  that  there  is  an 
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annual  catch  and  store  of  it  in 
plant  life.  When  he  has  made  al- 
cohol from  the  plant,  he  has  solar 
energy  again  in  liquid  form. 
Thus  he  can  reap  it  in  the  fields 
instead  of  digging  it  from  the 
ground. 

There  is  more.  Hitherto,  when 
man  for  his  ingenious  ends  has 
wanted  a  material  that  was  very 
hard  or  one  that  was  very  tough, 
he  has  had  to  find  the  hardest 
or  toughest  substance  that  occur- 
red in  the  natural  form  and  make 
it  do;  but  now  he  says  only  that 
he  wants  something  this  is  so  hard 
or  something  that  is  so  tough,  and 
that  it  must  be  able  to  resist  heat 
and  cold  to  certain  degrees,  and 
the  chemist  undertakes  to  pro- 
duce it  artificially.  When  he  has 
produced  it  he  gives  it  a  name, 
and  it  is  a  name  strange  to  nature 
Again  he  has  redesigned  the 
molecule,  and  this  time  to  a  pat- 
tern nature  never  thought  of. 

And  now  do  we  know  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  raw 
materials?     Do  we  mean  matter 


in  certain  natural  forms,  as  na- 
ture made  them  and  where  she 
accidentally  put  them?  Or  do 
we  mean  just  matter,  which  is 
everywhere? 

Man  acting  upon  his  environ- 
ment to  alter  it  and  man  acting 
upon  matter  to  change  its  forms 
are  as  of  two  different  species. 
Given  now  the  carbohydrates, 
vegetable  oils,  the  alcohols,  sun- 
shine, air,  land,  and  water,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  shape  matter 
in  whatever  form  he  likes — or 
nearly  so. 

What  vistas  are  these,  to  be 
widened  and  lengthened  by  the 
necessities  of  a  war  which,  in  so 
lar  as  it  represents  a  struggle  for 
the  sources  of  natural  raw  materi- 
als and  for  markets,  may  be  al- 
ready obsolete  in  time  an,d  mean- 
ing! If  this  time  the  human  en- 
igma does  not  blow  himself  off 
the  earth,  he  may  come  to  a  fut- 
ure such  as  he  has  not  dared  to 
dream  of,  and,  for  all  his  folly,  a 
future  of  his  own  making. 

— Garet   Garrett 


*  THE  NEXT  TWO  DECADES  will  pose  with  new  insistence  the  pertinent  ques- 
tions of  this  age  which  have  hitherto  been  shelved  or  evaded :  Is  man  ready  for  the 
age  of  power?  Can  he  release  it  in  a  framework  of  justice,  material  plenty  and 
universal  freedom?  If  he  fails  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  an  era  of  chaos  will 
answer  in  the  negative  and  power,  naked  and  uncontrolled,  will  destroy  all  that  men 
have  sought  to  build.  — Stanley  McConnell  in  Saturday  Night 

ir  THE  TREND  IN  GENERATORS  for  aircraft  was  succinctly  summed  up  by  an 
engineer  as  'proceeding  rapidly  in  opposite  directions,  toward  greatly  increased  power 
output  and  at  the  same  time,  toward  zero  weight.' 

— Westinchovse    Wartime    Engineering 
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The  Case  for  Copper 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  technologist,  copper  is  a  wonderful 
metal  because  of  its  permanency;  to  the  businessman,  it  is  an  un- 
sound money-making  investment.  This  article  clearly  demonstrates 
the  difference  between  what  Veblen  called  'serviceability''  and 
'vendability.' 


COPPER  has  meant  a  lot  of 
different  things  to  a  lot  of 
different  people  for  more  than 
ten  thousand  years.  To  the  men 
who  have  mined  and  refined  it — 
it  has  been  a  living,  if  a  hard  one. 
To  the  men  who  have  financed 
the  mining  and  refining  of  it — it 
has  been  a  gamble.  To  the  men 
whose  needs  have  demanded 
copper's  inherent  qualities  as  a 
metal,  it  has  been  a  friend. 

If  you  had  asked  me,  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  what  I  thought 
about  copper,  I  probably  would 
have  said,  with  feeling:  'I  don't 
like  it.    It's  tough  stuff  to  muck.' 

Because  copper,  as  I  knew  it 
in  those  days,  meant  copper  sul- 
phide— that  rough,  dirty,  ex- 
tremely heavy  ore  that  faced  me 
daily  in  enormous  gassy  heaps  a 
black  half-mile  underground;  be- 
cause it  always  had  to  be  dug 
loose  and  shovelled  into  cars — 
by  me;  because  after  shift,  in  the 
showers,  it  was  always  a  toss-up 
whether  more  hide  than  copper 
came  off  with  the  scrubbing. 
Mostly,  we  stayed  dirty. 


Reprinted   from    Manufacturing    &    In- 
dustrial Engineering. 


Now,  however,  I'm  inclined  to 
think  that  my  reasons  for  dis- 
liking copper  so  heartily  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  don't  add  up  to 
anything  actually  being  the  mat- 
ter with  copper.  I'm  inclined  to 
think,  these  days,  that  if  there  is 
anything  at  all  wrong  with  cop- 
per, it  might  be  that  copper  is  too 
good  for  its  own  good. 

For  example,  take  that  length 
of  copper  pipe  dug  up  near  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  Cheops,  located  at  Ghi- 
zeh,  on  the  Nile.  That  particular 
piece  of  pipe  originally  conveyed 
water  from  the  river  to  the  royal 
pool.  It  is  more  than  5,400  years 
old.     It  will  still  carry  water. 

When  they  finally  opened  the 
door  to  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh  Tut- 
ankh-Amen  several  years  ago,  the 
3,500-year-old  bronze  hinges 
swung  true. 

A  copper  frying  pan  was  dis- 
covered some  time  ago  at  Tepe 
Gawra.  It  is  about  5,000  years 
old,  yet  is  a  good  looking  frying 
pan,  and  still  serviceable. 

The  man  who  finances  the 
mining  and  refining  of  copper, 
recalling     these     things,     would 
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probably  think,  'Is  anybody  going 
to  make  a  fortune  waiting  for  re- 
placement business  on  equipment 
that  lasts  that  long?' 

And  the  man  who  needs  cop- 
per equipment,  recalling  these 
things,  would  probably  think,  'I 
like  it.' 

The  stability  of  copper's  im- 
portance in  what  we  call  civilized 
living  arises  largely  out  of  cop- 
per's inherent  qualities,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  Its  development  as  a  com- 
modity has  been  every  bit  as 
slow  and  certain  as  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization;  its  applica- 
tions have  increased  only  when 
man's  needs  have  increased.  Its 
qualities  are  well-known,  and  not 
very  often  has  it  been  applied 
to  a  job  for  which  by  nature  it 
was  essentially  unsuited. 

But  stability  of  importance  does 
not  mean  stability  as  a  financial 
investment.  Stability  of  copper 
as  a  sound  investment  today  de- 
pends on  many  factors  other  than 
the  part  it  has  played  in  making 
the  20th  Century  what  it  is.  Un- 
like most  other  commercial  met- 
als, copper  is  a  permanent  metal 
that  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  So  its  value  as  a  money- 
making  investment  depends  upon 
expanded  industry  and  continued 
demand  for  new  copper,  whereas 
its  value  as  a  metal  depends  on 
the  qualities  of  the  copper  in  re- 


lation to  the  purpose  for  which 
metal  is  needed.  Thus,  financial- 
ly speaking,  copper  is  speculative; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man 
who  needs  metal  which  will  with- 
stand, for  instance,  the  ravages 
of  time  and  sea-water,  copper  is 
sound. 

Resistance  to  corrosion,  high 
thermal  and  electrical  conduc- 
tivity—  these  are  among  copper's 
natural  qualities.  Moreover,  it 
alloys  easily,  assuming  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  metal  with  which 
it  is  united,  and  retaining  in  good 
measure  its  own  good  character- 
istics, providing  the  alloys  with 
a  vast  range  of  mechanical  pro- 
perties. 

These  characteristics,  plus  the 
fact  that  copper  is  easily  fab-t 
ricated  and  is  available  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  lift  it  out  of  the 
precious  metal  category,  are  the 
factors  which  contribute  largely 
to  copper's  position  among  met- 
als in  the  story  of  mankind. 

Copper  yesterday.  When  man 
first  discovered  this  metal  is  not 
definitely  known,  nor  how.  But 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  about 
ten  thousand  years  ago,  and 
ample  proof  has  been  provided 
by  archaeologists  that  copper's 
worth  was  recognized  in  very 
early  times. 

There  is  a  period  in  history 
known  as  the  'Bronze  Age'  which 
embraces   discovery      of     copper 
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and  the  beginning  of  its  devel- 
opment as  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  human 
race.  Why  this  period  is  not  re- 
ferred to  by  historians  as  the 
'Copper  Age'  might  be  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  oxide  ores 
from  which  our  early  ancestors 
produced  their  metal  contained 
small  amounts  of  tin  and  some- 
times zinc  which  when  combin- 
ed with  copper  make  bronze 
and  brass  respectively.  And  the 
tools,  weapons  and  utensils  un- 
covered by  archaeologists  indi- 
cate that  the  accidental  alloys 
were  used  in  more  cases  than 
pure  copper.  Bronze  was  not 
manufactured  deliberately  until 
about  3,000  years  after  copper's 
discovery. 

By  the  time  the  Egyptians  en- 
tered the  scene,  methods  of  mak- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  items  from 
the  metal  had  been  developed. 
They  hammered  out  the  native 
or  virgin  copper  into  sheets, 
which  could  be  more  easily  cut 
and  fashioned  as  required.  Dur- 
ing the  Fifth  Dynasty,  the  rain- 
water draining  problem  was 
first  solved  by  the  use  of  copper 
pipe.  Copper  products,  then  as 
today,  found  many  uses  in  the 
home,  field  and  shop,  and  paint- 
ings have  been  discovered  which 
show  the  methods  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  casting  even  such 
large  items  as  temple  doors. 


About  3,000  B.C.,  the  island  of 
Cyprus  became  the  civilized 
world's  copper  centre,  and  for  at 
least  thirty  centuries  it  was  the 
principal  source  of  this  metal. 
The  Sumerians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Assyrians  and  the 
Chaldeans  fought  many  bitter 
wars  over  possession  of  the  mines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  name 
for  the  red  metal  had  its  begin- 
ning on  this  island.  The  people 
who  lived  there,  in  honor  of  their 
homeland,  named  it  'Cyperian 
Metal,'  but  the  Romans  changed 
this  to  'aes  cyprium'  which  grad- 
ually became  shortened  to  'cup- 
rum' from  which  comes  our  word 
'copper'  and  the  chemical  symbol 
'Cu',  by  which  it  is  recognized. 

The  Romans,  using  the  metal 
from  one  of  the  greatest  copper 
mines  ever  known — the  Rio  Tin- 
to  mines  on  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula— brought  copper's  applica- 
tions to  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment. 

Before  the  Romans  had  wrest- 
ed the  Rio  Tinto  mines  from  their 
Carthaginian  enemies,  the  natives 
of  North  and  South  America  had 
discovered  and  begun  to  make 
use  of  copper.  By  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  witnessed  the 
copper  and  brass  industry  flour- 
ishing after  centuries  of  obscurity 
during  the  dark  ages  which  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  North  American  Indians 
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had  discovered,  worked  for  years, 
and  finally  abandoned  the  most 
important  deposit  of  pure  copper 
ever  found. 

Indians  in  this  hemisphere  used 
only  pure  copper,  because  they 
were  always  able  to  find  it  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  their 
needs.  It  is  believed  that  during 
the  last  Ice  Age  on  this  continent, 
great  quantities  of  pure  copper 
were  carried  by  the  glaciers  from 
the  rich  lodes  around  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  and  distributed 
over  a  wide  area.  It  was  by  trac- 
ing the  nuggets  back  to  their 
source  that  the  Indians  are  be- 
lieved to  have  encountered  the 
large  deposits. 

Methods  of  producing  and  us- 
ing copper  developed  slowly.  It 
was  about  6,000  B.  C.  that  a 
means  of  obtaining  the  metal 
from  ore  was  discovered,  and 
then  only  from  oxide  ores  was 
this  possible.  Not  until  5,000 
years  later  was  copper  first  pro- 
duced from  sulphide  ores.  About 
this  same  time,  the  deliberate 
production  of  brass  from  copper 
and  cadmia — zinc  bearing  miner- 
al— had  its  beginning,  and  in  1550 
A.D.  the  step  of  roasting  ores  be- 
fore smelting  was  added  to  the 
production  process. 

Copper  Today.  The  age  in  which 
we  live — called  the  greatest  age  in 
world  history — owes  a  great  mea- 
sure of  its  existing  state  of  devel- 


opment to  copper  and  its  alloys. 

This  is  the  age  of  electricity, 
and  from  the  earliest  days  of 
man's  successful  use  of  electric- 
ity, one  of  the  largest  single  fac- 
tors involved  has  been  copper. 

In  1882,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
threw  a  switch  in  New  York  City, 
and  electrically  illuminated 
streets  greeted  the  world  for  the 
first  time.  The  switch  Edison  us- 
ed was  of  copper.  And  his  source 
of  energy  for  that  display,  the 
first  power  generating  station, 
contained  more  than  64  tons  of 
the  red  metal. 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  the 
greatest  days  of  industrial  pro- 
duction the  world  has  ever 
known.  Electricity  was  the  life- 
blood  of  that  production,  and 
copper  was  the  veins  and  arteries. 

The  network  of  communication 
lines  that  covers  the  face  of  the 
globe,  including  both  telephone 
and  telegraph,  is  of  copper,  which 
made  it  possible  before  the  war 
for  a  person  with  a  telephone  to 
get  a  connection  with  any  one 
of  30,000,000  other  telephones 
scattered  throughout  the  world. 
The  copper  telegraph  lines  in  the 
United  States  alone,  for  example, 
would  provide  a  16  line  hook-up 
with  the  moon.  A  man  in  Van- 
couver, talking  via  long  distance 
telephone  to  someone  in  Halifax 
may  not  know  it,  but  he  utilizes 
about  800  tons  of  copper  wire. 
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However,  although  the  part 
copper  played  in  the  development 
and  use  of  electric  power  may  be 
considered  the  greatest  role  cop- 
per has  played  to  date  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  electricity  is 
not  copper's  largest  peacetime 
consumer.  That  distinction  falls 
to  the  automotive  industry. 

At  one  period,  shortly  before 
the  war,  one  quarter  of  all  the 
copper  fabricated  on  this  contin- 
ent found  its  way  into  the  auto- 
motive industry  through  various 
channels.  Most  of  this  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
cooling  systems.  Considerable 
went  for  body  trim  and  hardware, 
although  zinc  die-casting,  plastics 
and  chrome-plated  steel  began  to 
give  it  a  run  for  supremacy  dur- 
ing the  late  prewar  years.  Other 
items  requiring  copper  were 
bearings,  brake  linings  and  car- 
buretors. Cylinder  head  and  ex- 
haust manifold  gaskets  took  quite 
an  amount  for  years,  but  steel  be- 
gan to  play  a  more  important  part 
in  gasket  manufacturing  immedi- 
ately before  the  war. 

Another  large  user  of  copper 
and  its  alloys  is  the  building  con- 
struction industry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  3  years  preceding 
the  war,  it  was  estimated  that  10,- 
000,000  pounds  of  copper  and 
brass  products  were  included  in 
the  items  covered  by  each  billion 
dollars   spent    for    building   con- 


struction of  all  kinds. 

In  machinery  and  equipment 
for  uses  other  than  electrical  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  the  red 
metal  has  also  found  wide  accept- 
ance. In  almost  every  instance 
where  liquid  is  transported  from 
one  place  to  another  in  industrial 
plants,  copper  and  its  alloys  can 
be  found.  In  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial air  conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration, in  control,  measuring, 
recording  and  indicating  instru- 
ments, in  heating  systems,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  other  equip- 
ment, its  acceptability  has  been 
widely  demonstrated. 

Incidentally,  the  modern  steam 
locomotive  contains  about  4  tons 
of  copper  and  its  alloys;  an  elec- 
tric locomotive  up  to  about  37 
tons.  As  for  marine  vessels,  into 
the  making  of  the  Queen  Mary 
alone  went  about  1,500  tons. 

In  the  same  way  that  copper 
held  a  position  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  peacetime  living,  it 
carries  a  heavy  load  of  responsi- 
bilities in  wartime.  Every  single 
pound  of  copper  produced  on  this 
continent  today  does  an  important 
fighting  job.  Copper  and  brass 
are  essential  in  the  construction 
of  all  types  of  battle  and  mer- 
chant ships,  tanks,  warplanes, 
wheel  and  track  vehicles,  guns, 
ammunition,  and  many  other 
items  of  modern  warfare. 

An  example  of  what  copper  can 
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mean  to  a  fighting  man  is  demon- 
strated in  the  operation  of  a  37 
mm.  anti-aircraft  gun.  In  every 
20  minutes  of  action,  just  one  of 
these  guns  utilizes  a  ton  of  brass. 

However,  a  good  deal  of  cop- 
per's wartime  job  consists  of  an 
expanded  and  improved  version 
of  its  peacetime  role.  Industrial 
power  and  equipment,  communi- 
cation and  transportation  were 
important  factors  during  days  of 
peace;  in  wartime  their  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things  is  relatively 
the  same,  expanded  according  to 
necessity.  In  this  expansion,  cop- 
per and  copper  base  alloys  have 
figured  impressively.  Without 
them  a  lot  of  it  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

Copper  Tomorrow.  People  in 
the  copper  industry  anticipate 
very  little  difficulty  in  selling  sub- 
stantially more  copper  during  the 
first  full  year  after  total  recon- 
version than  they  sold  in  1939. 
Their  opinions  are  based  on  con- 
sumers' estimates,  public  fore- 
casts, official  government  sources, 
and  from  information  secured 
from  other  recognized  statistical 
sources. 

However,  there  are  many  uses 
to  which  copper  and  its  alloys 
were  put  before  the  war,  which 
have  since  been  handled  with 
some  degree  of  adequacy  by  sub- 
stitutes, due  to  shortage  of  copper 
for   civilian    needs.      Whether    in 


some  cases  the  substitutes  will 
continue  to  reign,  whether  they 
have  done  and  will  continue  to 
do  a  job  that  is  as  good  as  copper 
could  do  in  relation  to  the  money 
spent,  is  something  which  only 
the  user  of  the  item  concerned 
will  be  able  to  decide  after  he 
has  tried  the  various  types  of 
competing  materials  in  any  field. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
in  spite  of  warborn  competition, 
copper  will  not  come  a  cropper — 
that  what  it  might  lose  in  one 
avenue  of  application,  it  will  pick 
up  in  the  expansion  of  another. 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  vehicles  of  every  type 
anticipated  for  the  postwar  period 
— it  is  felt  that  copper  will  be 
able  to  hold  its  own  as  far  as 
the  automotive  industry  is  con- 
cerned. And  this,  remember,  is 
copper's  largest  consumer.  In 
answer  to  the  chrome  plated 
steel,  plastics  and  zinc  die-casting 
which  succeeded  in  cornering  a 
fair  share  of  the  body  trim  and 
hardware  market  in  the  years 
before  the  war,  copper  men  have 
offered  chrome  plated  brass.  As 
far  as  cooling  systems  are  con- 
cerned, during  the  war,  substi- 
tute materials  have  been  tried, 
but  according  to  reports,  nothing 
has  proven  as  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost,  bulk  and 
ease  of  assembly  as  copper  and 
brass,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
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be  specified  to  a  large  extent  for 
the  postwar  vehicle.  Automatic 
transmissions  in  automobiles  are 
expected  to  open  up  a  new  and 
valuable  field  for  the  use  of  cop- 
per and  brass  products,  as  this 
type  of  transmission  uses  copper- 
rich  alloys,  and  in  some  instances 
is  expected  to  add  several  pounds 
to  the  amount  of  copper  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  each  unit. 

During  the  war  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
civilian  communication  equip- 
ment. Consequently,  in  the  post- 
war period,  considerable  metal 
will  go  to  furnishing  service  to 
those  now  without,  supplement- 
ing existing  service  and  putting 
into  effect  new  techniques  in 
communication  which  have  been 
developed  in  wartime. 

Electronic  equipment,  which 
has  seen  spectacular  develop- 
ment during  war  years,  is  being 
applied  ever-increasingly  to  var- 
ied problems,  and  continued  ex- 
pansion of  its  applications  will 
provide  another  major  outlet. 

A  substantial  market  will  be 
in  the  manufacturing  of  house- 
hold refrigerators,  vacuum  clean- 
ers and  washing  machines,  if  the 
electrical  industry's  estimates  of  a 
production  rate  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  prewar  years  are  true. 

One  of  the  largest  potential 
users  of  postwar  copper  and  cop- 
per base  alloys,  will  be  of  course, 


the  building  construction  indus- 
try, not  only  for  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  but  mainten- 
ance, repair  and  modernization 
of  existing  buildings.  Plumbing 
and  heating  equipment  is  respon- 
sible for  about  50%  of  the  metal 
used  in  this  industry.  Substitutes 
have  been  tried  in  this  field,  but 
due  to  high  service  costs  of  these 
substitutes,  copper  with  its  long 
period  of  usefulness  is  expected 
to  return.  In  addition,  copper 
water  tubing  and  soldered  fittings 
for  plumbing  and  heating  supply 
lines  promise  to  provide  competi- 
tion for  the  same  items  manu- 
factured  from  ferrous   materials. 

An  increase  in  the  postwar  use 
of  solid  brass  and  bronze  in  build- 
ers' hardware  is  anticipated  and 
in  monumental  buildings,  bronze 
remains  popular  for  windows. 
However,  plastic  window  screen- 
ing is  liable  to  give  the  copper 
article  something  of  a  battle. 

Reconversion  and  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  industrial  facili- 
ties to  peacetime  production  are 
expected  to  figure  importantly  in 
copper's  future.  An  increase  is 
anticipated  in  the  use  of  copper 
and  brass  in  machinery  manu- 
factured for  particular  industrial 
purposes.  Air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  comparatively  new 
industries,  will  probably  provide 
two  major  outlets,  although  this 
may  depend  on  whether  the  price 
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of  aluminum  strip  and  tube  drops 
to  levels  which  might  make  cop- 
per's use  uneconomical. 

The  demand  for  welding  rods 
and  metallizing  wires  is  expected 
to  continue  at  a  level  close  to  that 
of  prewar  years.  Developments 
such  as  repairing  machinery  by 
means  of  bronze  welding,  build- 
ing up  of  worn  surfaces  by  metal 
spraying,  fabrication  and  assem- 
bly of  metal  products  by  fusion 
welding,  indicates  the  volume  of 
welding  rod  and  metallizing  wire 
which  will  be  required. 

Manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  equipment  for  office  use, 
laundry,  construction,  mining, 
excavating  and  metal  working, 
and  for  public  service  and  fire 
fighting  purposes  have  in  many 
quarters  indicated  that  they  ex- 
pect to  return  to  the  use  of  pre- 
war materials,  including  copper, 
brass  and  bronze.  In  the  special 
industrial  fields  such  as  agricul- 
tural, chemical,  petroleum,  pulp 
and  paper  and  textile  industries, 
the  demand  for  copper  for  main- 
tenance is  expected  to  exceed  any 
peacetime  levels  previously  es- 
tablished. 

So  copper  sales  during  the  first 
full  year  after  total  reconversion 
are  expected  to  be  considerably 
higher  than  they  were  in  1939. 
Transportation  will  take  almost 
double  the  poundage.  Household 
appliances  will  probably  handle  a 


60 /y  increase,  the  instrument 
manufacturing  industries  about  a 
50%  increase,  metal  working 
about  a  40%  increase,  machinery 
and  equipment  about  a  30%  in- 
crease, hardware  about  a  30%  in- 
crease. Building  and  construc- 
tion is  expected  to  require  at 
least  a  50%  increase,  electrical, 
including  full  line  hardware 
more  than  a  100%  increase,  and 
the  automotive  industry  about  a 
90%  increase. 

Those  figures  apparently  bode 
well  for  the  copper  industry.  But 
they  are  deceptive,  because  they 
only  demonstrate  the  potential 
sales.  They  have  no  bearing  on 
production,  which  must  also  be 
considered,  and  future  produc- 
tion of  copper  is  unpredictable. 
Copper,  remember,  is  a  perman- 
ent metal.  Scrap  copper  is  good 
copper,  and  no  doubt  there  will 
be  quite  a  bit  of  it  around  when 
peace  comes.  Just  how  much,  no 
one  can  foresee,  and  without 
knowing  how  much  of  it  there 
will  be,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
its  effect. 

So  copper,  essentially,  remains 
the  same:  as  an  industry  which 
depends  on  constant  demand  for 
new  copper  for  success,  its  future 
is  as  it  always  has  been — one 
large,  permanent  question  mark; 
but  as  a  metal  whose  qualities 
can  serve  civilization,  its  future 
is  assured.        — Robert  P.  Young 
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A  Question  Answered 

HOW  are  the  Technocrats  go- 
ing to  take  over  or  get  into 
power? 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  no  as- 
sumption of  power  theory.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  Technocrats 
'taking  over'  or  'getting  power.' 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  citizens  of 
North  America  making  a  transi- 
tion from  a  set  of  obsolete  and 
outworn  economic  and  political 
institutions  to  a  new  social 
mechanism,  the  control  technique 
of  which  will  be  in  conformity 
with  the  new  physical  environ- 
ment on  this  Continent. 

The  job  ahead,  then,  is  not  the 
planning  of  a  coup  d'etat  of 
technical  men  in  key  places,  or 
any  sort  of  insurrection  or  revo- 
lution. Any  action  that  leads  to 
the  disruption  of  industries,  such 
as  production  and  transportation, 
water  and  power,  will  be  disas- 
trous for  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  North  America,  particu- 
larly in  the  larger  cities.  Instead, 
the  job  ahead  is  one  of  educating 
intelligent  and  functional  persons 
to  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
peratives being  compelled  by 
technology,  and  organizing  them 
into  a  trained  Technological 
Army  that  will  keep  our  equip- 
ment    operating     and     lead     the 
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people  of  this  Continent  into  the 
social  mechanism  that  has  been 
projected  by  science  as  the  next 
most  probable  for  this  Area. 
Thus,  the  Technocrats  are  not 
'waiting  with  folded  arms  for  the 
collapse  of  the  Price  System.' 

Technocracy  Inc.  stresses  the 
national  referendum  as  an  order- 
ly means  of  bringing  about  the 
Technate.  If  and  when  66-2/3% 
of  the  citizens  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  express  their  de- 
sire for  the  abolition  of  the  Price 
System  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Technate,  voting  for  the  first 
time  in  history  will  have  real 
social  significance — human  beings 
will  be  doing  something  for 
themselves  with  their  ballot.  This, 
of  course,  will  not  be  the  same  as 
voting  a  political  party  into  office, 
and  it  will  be  the  last  political 
action  on  this  Continent. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized, however,  that  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Technate  is  a 
physical  operation.  Without  a 
disciplined,  widespread  organiza- 
tion of  capable  personnel  to  do 
the  job — even  though  100%  of 
the  people  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Technate — those  referendums 

would  merely  be  expressions  of 
national  futility. 
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Science,  when  she  has  accomplished  all  her  triumphs  in  her  order, 
will  still  have  to  go  back,  when  the  time  comes,  to  assist  in  building 
up  a  new  creed  by  which  man  can  live  .... 

— John  Morley,  British  Statesman  and  Author  —  1838-1923 


AMONG  those  who  have  criti- 
cized Technocracy  Inc.  are 
some  who  cry  aloud  that  the 
Organization  aims  to  regiment 
the  citizens  of  North  America  in- 
to a  vast  group  of  automatons — 
servile,  unthinking  people  who 
take  their  orders  and  obey  them 
without  question.  This  charge 
appears  to  be  the  silliest  and  least 
justified  of  any  that  has  been 
made.  That  a  closely  knit,  discip- 
lined organization  is  necessary  is 
granted;  no  army  of  national  de- 
fense ever  won  a  battle  without 
it,  and  in  no  other  way  can  our 
new  Technological  Army  win  its 
battle  against  starvation,  disease, 
and  insecurity.  This  will  not  be, 
however,  the  regimentation  that 
some  fear,  but  will  represent  the 
united  efforts  of  many  people 
who  through  their  own  volition 
and  after  long  study  will  have 
mutually  agreed  that  a  united 
stand  under  scientific  leadership 
is  all  that  can  save  them  from 
bloody  revolution  and  chaos. 

The  building  of  a  new  social  mech- 
anism on  the  North  American  Continent 
demands    an    entirely    new    technique    of 


organization.  Technocracy  is  working 
toward  the  definite  objective  of  a  new 
social  mechanism  of  abundance  and 
security  for  all — an  objective  that  is 
predetermined  by  the  very  structure  of 
our  Continental  physical  environment. 
A  thorough  study  of  the  current  pro- 
gression of  North  America  indicates  that 
nothing  short  of  this  objective  will  satis- 
fy the  needs  of  our  people  or  the  oper- 
ating specifications  of  our  technology. 
This  is  not  a  matter  for  compromise,  as 
some  suggest,  in  an  effort  to  modify, 
reform,  or  confine  the  present  outmoded 
method  of  social  control.  It  is  a  gigantic 
problem — as  large  as  all  North  America 
and  the  full  impact  of  modern  tech- 
nology— and  it  cannot  be  solved  by  a 
compromise  of  agreement  among  many 
diverse  opinions.  This  is  a  problem 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  the  design 
and  installation  of  a  new  social  mech- 
anism. This  demands  a  new  form  of  or- 
ganization. 

In  most  instances,  individuals  join  in 
voluntary  association  to  act  upon  those 
opinions,  ideas,  or  beliefs  which  they 
hold  in  common.  These  opinions,  ideas, 
or  beliefs  may  or  may  not  be  in  accord 
with  facts,  although  group  action  may 
and  does  take  place  in  entire  disregard 
of  facts — often  with  disastrous  results. 
Once  ideas  have  crystallized  into  or- 
ganized action,  little  question  js  raised 
or  permitted  as  to  their  feasibility  or 
conformance   to   facts. 
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In  these  cases — the  union  of  men  of 
widely  differing  conditioning,  with  a 
consequent  wide  range  of  opinions,  ideas, 
or  beliefs — it  often  follows  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  group  is  either  initially 
or  ultimately  the  result  of  compromise, 
or  is,  of  necessity,  extremely  limited  or 
general  in  scope.  This  explains  the 
popularity  and  effectiveness  of  the  emo- 
tional approach  and  the  political  gener- 
ality: neither  clearly  states  nor  ade- 
quately defines  the  project;  both  are 
readily  adapted  by  the  individual  to  his 
existing  stock  of  ideas. 

Technocracy  partakes  of  only  one  of 
these  elements  in  that  it  is  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  association  of  indivi- 
duals acting  together  on  certain  ideas 
upon  which  they  are  in  agreement.  It 
differs,  however,  from  all  other  social 
movements,  past  and  present,  in  that 
these  common  ideas  are  not  the  result 
of  philosophic  agreement.  Compromise, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  enter  into  the  build- 
ing of  this  Organization,  must  be  entire- 
ly upon  the  part  of  the  individual  in 
allying   himself    with    the    movement. 

The  building  of  such  an  organization 
demands  an  approach  that  is  a  direct 
inversion  of  the  methods  employed  by 
all  other  social  movements.  The  emo- 
tional popularization  of  Technocracy's 
program  would  mean  but  a  temporary 
gain;  persons  drawn  into  the  movement 
by  such  means  are  good  only  for  im- 
mediate action — rarely  can  they  be  held 
for  a  long-term  program.  This  is  amply 
illustrated  by  the  rapid  growth  and  de- 
cay of  the  many  contemporary  social 
movements  that  have  employed  such 
methods.  Technocracy's  task  is  one  of 
providing  facts;  facts  upon  which  all 
may  build  common  ideas.  The  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  the  research 
program  and  the  widespread  presentation 


of  the  facts   gained  therefrom  is  part  of 
that    task. 

The  growth  of  Technocracy  has  follow- 
ed naturally  upon  the  formation  of 
common  ideas  based  on  facts.  Growth 
by  such  methods  has  been  slow,  but  it 
has  been  a  selective  process  that  will 
assure  a  membership  of  the  type  re- 
quired. Men  who  enter  an  organization 
through  emotional  excitation  are  as 
readily  lost  to  another;  men  who  enter 
an  organization  with  an  understanding, 
and  acceptance  of  the  factual  basis  of 
its  program  cannot  be  led  astray.  Such 
only  are  deserving  of  the  name — 
Technocrat. 

Technocracy  is  not  a  European 
ideology;  it  is  a  plan  and  a  method 
which  is  the  property  of  the 
people  of  the  North  American 
Continent;  it  was  designed  and 
constructed  by  them  for  their 
own  use,  and  will  finally  have  its 
principles  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation installed  by  the  free  action 
of  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

The  question  of  'automatons' 
can  be  dismissed  once  and  for 
all.  The  genius  of  the  innumer- 
able persons  who  built  up  the 
countries  of  this  Continent  will 
be  needed,  and  in  added  measure, 
to  carry  them  on  to  infinitely 
greater  achievements.  This  will 
be  no  job  for  the  minds  of  any 
small  minority,  but  will  be  a 
challenge  to  the  greatest  effort 
and  thought  of  every  man  and 
woman,  whatever  his  or  her  posi- 
tion in  the  new  social  mechanism. 
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TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 


TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  science  in  the  social 
field.  Encyclopedia  Americana  says: 
'Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the 
only  program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott 
formed  a  group  of  scientists,  engin- 
eers, and  economists  that  became 
known  in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance— a  research  organization.  Some 
of  the  better  known  names  in  the 
Technical  Alliance  are  of  interest, 
such  as:  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  ar- 
chitect; L.  K.  Comstock,  electrical 
engineer;  Stuart  Chase,  C.P.A.  (now 
well-known  writer);  Bassett  Jones, 
electrical  engineer;  Leland  Olds, 
statistician  (now  Federal  Power 
Commissioner);  Benton  Mackaye 
(now  in  the  Forestry  Department) ; 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  and  Thorstein 
Veblen  (both  now  dead).  Howard 
Scott  was  Chief  Engineer.  In  1930 
the  group  was  first  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organiza- 
tion. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Direct- 
or-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continent- 
al lecture  tour  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  Continental 
membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  with- 
out any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals, 
collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technoc- 
racy, until  early  in  1942  when  it 
made  the  tremendous  'discovery*  that 
Technocracy  had  been  reborn  sudden- 
ly, full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full    swing! 


WHY? 

Technocracy's  survey  of  the  econo- 
mic situation  in  North  America  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  de- 
velopment a  process  of  progressive 
social  instability,  that  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  instability 
reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be 
installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when 
social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valua- 
tion has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in 
the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  proposes  that  the 
North  American  Continent  be  operat- 
ed as  a  self-contained  functional  unit 
under  technological  control.  This 
control  would  operate  the  area  under 
a  balanced-load  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  whereunder  there 
would  be  distributed  purchasing 
power  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  continuous  full-load 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  equality  of  income,  and 
economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of 
working  hours,  to  every  adult  in- 
habitant. 

HOW? 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  first,  the  education  of 
the  people  of  North  America  to  a 
realization  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  all  those  willing  to  in- 
vestigate and  interest  themselves  in- 
to an  informed,  disciplined,  and  func- 
tionally capable  body  whose  know- 
ledge and  ability  can  be  called  upon 
to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America 
at  that  time,  now  imminent,  when 
the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  operate. 
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A  Fascist  Conspiracy  Against  Russia 


THE  United  Nations'  conference  in  San  Francisco  has  been  called  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  having  the  representatives,  delegates,  and  advisors  of  the  United 
Nations  assembled  to  confer,  discuss,  and  decide  upon  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  permanent  international  organization  for  securing  permanent  peace.  The 
United  Nations'  conference  at  San  Francisco  is  not  a  peace  conference.  It  will  not  lay 
down  and  determine  the  conditions  of  peace  of  World  War  II.  It  will  not  fix  boun- 
daries and  allocate  territories,  neither  will  it  determine  any  war  reparations.  It  will 
however  erect  on  paper  an  international  assembly  of  sovereign  nations  to  be  governed 
in  theory  by  the  common  consensus  of  the  majority;  in  actuality,  to  be  controlled 
only  by  the  coordinated  agreement  of  the  Big  Three.  To  put  it  mildly,  if  the  Big 
Three  cannot  agree  between  themselves,  all  of  the  lesser  powers  combined  could 
neither  prevent  disagreement  nor  compel  agreement. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  United  Nations'  conference  may  be  described  as  a 
laudable  ideal  internationalism  but,  in  spite  of  this  idealism,  there  lurks  the  deep  sus- 
picion supported  by  incontestable  evidence  that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  is  a  smooth  and  well  laid  conspiracy  of  the  Fascist  majority  of 
the  United  Nations  to  mobilize  world  opinion  against  Soviet  Russia  so  as  to  counter- 
act the  defeat  of  Fascist  Europe  and  Asia.  This  conspiracy  is  predicated  upon  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  its  success  is  dependent  upon  perpetrating  a  state  of  war 
between  this  country  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  machinations  of  the  Fascist  intriguers 
within  the  ranks  of  two  of  the  Big  Three  has  already  created  a  dangerous  crisis  in  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  If  these  machinations  are 
permitted  to  continue,  an  open  breach  is  inevitable  in  the  near  future. 


-CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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